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SYNOPTICAL INDEX. 


RrMpectlye Remarks. 

BOOK FIRST: HI5T0RICS. 

A— CO-BPPICIBNT FACTORS OP HISTORY. 

1. Hlftory aod NalanI Sciences. 2. History and Metaphysics. 

3. Personal as distinfnlslied from Natnral life. 4. Man the Synthesis: Matter, Mind. 
5. Philosophy of History in its relation to aasatisfactory interpretations of history. 

B-XO-OPERATIYB MODE OP HISTORY. 

1. Parpose and Goal of History. 

2. L41W of De>elopmettt 3. Law of Movement Physical means. 4. Bvolotion of History; Mind interacts. 

& Plan of History. 

BOOK SECOND: THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 

SYLUBUS. 

A— SUBSTRUCTURB OP, POURITIBS IN, HISTORY. PIrst Circle of Nations: TURANIAN. 

I. Celestial Scenery. 2. Terrestrial Scenery. 

3. Prehistoric Man; Locality of his Orifin 4. Orifinal Man: Common Source of Lanfuaf e, Right,Relision. 

5. A Pirst Man; the Hieroflyph. 6, The Calamity and'the Catastrophe. 7. Mythical Relifion. 

8. Ethnical Material classified. 9. Ethnical Mass differentlatiuf . 10. Polar Tension, Indivldualisinf. 

11. Eastern Semi-drde: TURANIAN. 12. TURANO-MONOOLUN WORLD: Western Semi-circle. 

B— SECOND CIRCLE OP NATIONS: ARYANS. 

I. Orient, South: HINDOOS, Transcendency, Incarnation. 1 Orient: North: PERSIANS. 
3. Occident: GREEK, Immanency. 4. Occident: ROMANS, Apotheosis. 

C-THIRD CIRCLE OP NATIONS: MEDITERRANEAN BASIN. 

1. Ethnical Composition in Roman Crucible. 2. Theocratic State disinteg ratinf . 
3. CUSHITO-SEMITIC Nations. 4. The Community of the HEBREWS. 

D-THE DIVIDE OP THE TIMES. 

1. Intermediation postulated, historically: Synthesis. 

2. Intermediation postulated, physically: Sacrifice. 

3. Intermediation in its ethical and aesthetical effects: Resurrection. 

E-THIRD CIRCLE OP NATIONS: POST-AUQUSTBAN PERIOD. 

L ROME and the Church. 2. Ecclesiastical Deformation: BYZANTINE STATE-CHURCH. 
3. Church and TALMUD. 4. KORAN: Islam and the Church. 

F— SECOND CIRCLE OP NATIONS: INDO-QERMANS. MEDliCVAL PERIOD. 

1. Qerman Characteristics: Kari the Oreat 1 Principles developluf European Civilisation. 

3. Pope and Emperor. 4. Church-State: Lamalsm. 

0-PIRST AND MOST PERIPHERAL CIRCLE OP NATIONS: AQE OP MISSIONS. 

1. Turano-Moufollans as beariuf upon European Civilisation. 
2. The Horizon widening: Age of Discoveries. 
3. Oermanic North and the Reform. 4. The Counter-Reformation. 

5. Absolutism and Enlightenment; Dissection of the Thought of Humanity. 
6. Civilliatiott rendered Trans-oceanic 7. Humanism in new distortions. 

8. Cosmopolitan World-Theories: System of European States. 
9. Humanism philosophically conceived and sociologically applied. 
19. Greek Catholicism and an Asiatic Renaissance: East-European Aryans. 
11. Humanistic Thought corrupted. Result: Ethnical Chaos. 
12. Consummation of Universal History. 

BOOK THIRD:;DILEMMAS OF HISTORICS. 

SYLLABUS. 

A-ENIQMATA OF HISTORICS. 

1. Nature-bound and Mummified Peoples. 2. Paroxysms of National Life. 
3. Undulations throughout International Life. 4. Hero-Worship. 5. The World's Qovemment 

B~RESULTS OP HISTORY. 

I. Progress under aspect of physico-technlcal acquirements. 
2.lntellectnal advantages gained. 
3. Progress in Aesthetics. 4. Advance in rellgio-ethical matters. 
5. The World's Transition into the State of Unity, Freedom and Permanency. 

CONCLUSION. 
A Consistent System of a Philosophy of History is possible; the Defects of this notwithstandinf. 
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CONTENTS. 

Prospective Remarks. Place of Philos. of Hist, among sciences — Interpretation of facts not 
without preconceptions — Methodof investigation inductive, but also deductive; imagination 
not to be despised-rNaturalistic concept of historic advance — ^Application of hypotheses 
legitimate, connecting inductive and deductive reasoning. 

BOOK FIRST: HISTORICS. 

1. A. Coefficients of, B. Co-operative Mode of History. 

FIRST DIVISION. (I A) Relation of Htotory as a Science to Kindred Sciences. 

1. Cli. Relation of Historic to Natural Sciences. 

I. Two worlds represented in human nature-Natural science disregards the spiritual com- 
ponent — üegelianism sublimates the data of reality — "Light of Asia" — Miss Evans* "Christ 
Idea'* — ^Anthropography. Tellurian contingencies effect human development, but not 
beyond a certain limit. 
7 2. Sidereal relations exist — "Zodiac**— Astral h3rpothesis — Automatic evolution — "Dyna- 
mic^ mechanism— Seven riddles of Datwis-Reymond — ^A philos. of hist, beyond Üie domain of 
natural sciences, in realm of liberty. 

II CiL Relation Of Phil. Of Hist to Metaphysics. (Ch. 5.) 

9 3. Metaphysical misconceptions, false spirituality: * 'Occasionalism" — ^*'Mechanlc*' view as 
to integral relations betw. mind and matter— Malehranche, Descartes, Leibnitz — Constructive prin- 
ciple ? * *Motion" — Spencer refuted — Direction in motion indicates design, finality— Spencerian 
naturalism in ethics: makes the spiritual "of no purpose.** 
10 4« Mechanical view of idealists criticised — ^Miracles — Den3ring matter the capability of be- 
coming animated, n^akes the natural ' 'of no purpose.*' Sin. 

III Ch. Personal as Distin^nished from Natural Life. 

12 5- l^tfe the constructive element of nature — Earth partakes of sidereal life — ^All natural is 
confined, arrested life, even the human soul; to be delivered on conditions. 

14 6. Evolution reaches its zenith in the human soul, then ceases— Man's task to redeem na- 
tural life, which became arrested on his account — Personal spirit takes possession of the soul; 
in this union they constitute the **mind" — Ethical cosmos immanent in the physical — History 
deals with the world of personality and permanency, having the purpose in itself, whilst in 
the world of transiency nothing has a purpose per se — N*tttre is the world of ''material unity un- 
der formal diversity,*' prone to detachment and "generalness" -History tends to conduct the 
world to formal (essential) unity under material (personal) diversity." 

15 7. . Phenomena common to boüi worlds: physical analogies — Examples of such congniities — 
Identity, reciprocity and authority 'of moral and natural law— Duty deducible alone from the uni- 
fying process going on in personal life,Dorner — Phenomena of the purely spiritual world 
are -without physical analogies — Grades of distinctness — Natural processes for etnical purposes. 

16 8. Discrimination necessary concerning the analogies entailing all earthly relations — 
Examples of terms promiscuously and mischievously used: culture, civilisation, freedom, 
liberty, intuition, instinct, Vernunft, Verstand, mind — Dual relationship ci the spirit: only 
one side involved in earthly conditions — Consciousness not subject to limits of space and time 
— Spirit an entity per se — ^Dual form of existence, the axiom, which,if recognised, delineates the 
biology of history. 

20 9* Retrospect — Dataof the genesis of higher grades in natural life,marked by miracles — 
Stages of revelation — In the system of the "apparatus** (for the moral task^ and in the method of 
working it, the laws which condition all previous development remain in force in the higher 
sphere. 

IV Ch. Man the Synthesis of Matter and Mind. 

22 10. Ethics combines the truths elaborated by physical sciences and metaphysics, adding 
those also of history — Philology adduces the utterances of both worlds — Nature is man potential 
— Human soul the epitome of the universe — Spirit an ontogenic entity sui generis iHerbart Lau» 
fuageand nationalities, Schelliuf, Humboldt — Picture -language, Brufsch. As posterior to maturi- 
ty of judgment language is inexplicable — The reflection, re-cognition of the thought reflect- 
ing from things; Herbart — ^Language not the result of rational reflection; is the spiritual func- 
tion of the person in its entirety — Communication with the "world of formal unity.** — "Dead'* 
languages are immortal — Birth of language: declaration of dominion over nature — Language 
akin to freedom of the will. 

26 II. Spiritual freedom as against natural necessity — Genesis of the feeling of value: 
Conscience the plenij^tentiary of the sovereign Absolute Good^ the guardian of free- 
dom and personal dignity — Only in this sphere freedom of the will can prosper — Kinship 
betw. lans;uage and conscience — ^Necessity and love— Kinship of the spiritual entities — Miscre- 
ant use of physical analogies — Unison betw. necessity of the Good with freedom and with love 
represented in love's emblem: Sacrifice. , 

^ 12. Recapitulation— M. Mueller on dual nature of language— Import of philology upon 
knowledge of "human nature*'— Sum and substance of induction: cohesion, continuity and unity 
of consciousness — Deductions in prospect: Man the type of universal history — Humanity a unit» 
intelligible only when viewed as a totality —Incitements from outside the means of mental de- 
velopment — Progress proceeds from the sphere of personality not from that of natural general- 
ness — ^Apparatus of the ethical task; its import upon developing consciousness — Harmonious 
cultivation of faculties— One-sided culture at the expense of cultus. 


CO BPPICIBNTS AND CX>-OPBItATIVK MODB OP HISTORY. IX 

■ 

Iß. Unavailing methoda in focnaing a total view äf hnmanity— Typical peraonases: Job. 32 
V. MVfer — Impoaaibuity to compoae the thought of an ideal man, to conceive a real proto- 
type of history— Roossean— Man the type and theme of history. 

V Ch. Philos. of History as afalnst Unsatisfactory Interpretations of History. (Chapt. i and 2 ) «> 

14. Each empiric science of nature, lan^age, law and history has its limits, contains 
some nescience-7-Philos. the umpire— Aversion to ptredominance of metaphysics—Mnrray. 
— Bowne— Agnosticism preferring scepticism to certitude; imposing a false world-theory — 
Synthesis oftrue monism to be found in the spiritual— Contempt of empiricism by idealism 
avenged in Darwinism — Philos. the clearing-house of the sciences, and the candle holder — 
Division of scientific labor calls for its organization— Philos. related to sciences as the systems 
of human body are related to the organism of the individual. 

15. Decline of Philos. together with the loss of esteem for Philos. of Hist — Cause of un- «g 
popularity of spiritual matters — Intellectualism identified with religion — * 'Government of re- 
figion" Qniiot — Bpistemology: Musing and thinking: — Genesis of comprehension — "Unreflected" 
(sub-) consciousness — Vicissitudes to which ratiocination is exposed—Concomitant faculties 
and tneir co-operative functions — Herder — Perception, reflection and intuition — New discover- 
ies but re-arrangements of old data— An adjustaole organiam of systematic knowledge — Image 
of nature in man; Scottish realism; Daf nerre. 

16. Human nature in its fallen state; comprehension of life in a synthesis made difficult 43 
— HegePs failure, from ignoring the fall and the losses — Man's unfolding under specific topics: 
physically, psychically , religiously — Schematic tabulation declined— Natural ana spiritual ele- 
ments of human existence mirrored in hist. — ^Man the type and theme also of the world of abiolnte 
leaUty. 

SECOND DIVISION (I. B.) Operative Mode of Htotory. 

Syllahns. ^ 

The means through which hist, works, as far aa they are at man's disposal — Influences of 
environments— Purpose, movement, development, plan of hist. 

I Ch. Intent and Aim of History. 

17. Purpose: Theory of ^'Occasional cause** foundered at demonstrating the adaptation of 
motion to its aim - Human soul the realised purpose of nature — Things have a meaning, are 
means for other things, but have no purpose in themselves — Illustr: machine — Genesis of the 
concept of finality — Value of entities determined by their interrelations — Matter is thought in 
its process of hypostatisation — Design in plant-life unalterable — Agreed with natural science as 
to normative principle — Purport not deducible from development of means for an end; finality 
underlies the organism aa a totality. 

18. Purpose a matter of totality, that of nature in its totality is the soul: i. e, thought ob« 4g 
jectivising itself — Thought, the object in organisms is their sonl; means, f. e, or^;ans brought 
forth in their arrangements for the purpose form the hody — Mechanical action of life in its self* 
realisation; self-reproduction ceases with the attainment of its highest form, further on its 
purpose is disintegration — Henceforth the soul alone conveys the thought of finality, contin- 
aea to be of any purpose— Hence the sonl separable from matter— Course o( the thought of 
purpose through stages of natural, rational and moral qualifications — Purport of nature to serve 

as the polarity in the spirits self-substantilisation— Sonl the quintessence of nature as indi« 
vidufdised — Its purpose is to be the means for the unification of natural life with spiritual es- 
sence in personal hfe.where fitness is measured by the moral standard — In mind nature is to be 
sublimated and obtains its personal value: True element in Rothe's ethics — Mind is natural 
life in its inseparable combination with the spirit; it finds its purpose in the communion with 
the world of absolute reality — Immanency of purpose in history, the moral cosmos— Bacon on 
false methods of deduction from purposes instead of induction from efficient causes — Purpose 
per se. — Droysen's corroboration of this pregnant paragraph. 

II Ch. Law of Historic Development. 60 

19. Order in which means are employed to reach the end.— Lawfulness not merely from 
natural uecessity — Do special laws inherent in particular occurences regulate them ? — Fitness 
of things — Truth of "Mechanical" occasionalism and *'dvnamic'* mechanism may be harmon- 
ised — Ct^w the power of thought over matter and facts; declaration of reason of' its rights to 
control them — The soul's manifestation of its right to live in unison with the spirit. — Natural 
law identical with the moral — Domain of lawfulness. — Existence inconceivable without re- 
lativity of things.— Renonvlere*s corroboration: new biological hypothesis: an original 
world entirely animated. 

3a Activity of hist partly under natural necessity, partly in freedom — Examples of 52 
nature's determining influences upon human destiny — Electro-magnetic polarisation — Ger- 
minal articulation — ' 'Natural selection" — Reactiona of classes upon classes, nation upon 
nation. — Indications of providential interferences — Rhythm of epochal oscillations — Physical 
lawfulness powerless after a certain limit is reached — Explorers, Reformers— Inquiiy concerned 
with the plan of history. 

IllCh. Historic Movement. Natural Corollaries.— 

31. "Motion" per se implies no aim, but development does — Organic world alone de»^ 
-velops — Firmament' emblem of absolute rest — Force m motion is life's self-assertion, sub- 
stantiating itself by virtue of the purpose to establish relations — The purposive thought 
liberates forces as means of materialising itself — Generation of force In social organiama. 


X ÖPBRATIV» MOD» OF HISTORY. 

Powers dormant in natnre-bound races— "Fluxion" of Newtoa— Life: procesB of self renewal— 
Import of rest, i, Cy latent. motion, as applied to ethnical movements: ZoeUner. — Peoples with 
arrested cultures rest, preparatory to future activity^perhaps for purposes of reviving othen^— 
Contrast of esepansive strain and condensi^e pressure; energ^r and apathy forming the tension 
of polarity; a synthetic formula, perhaps for the cognitions time and space. Bowne. 
5S 22. Tranquil progress propelled by alternating counteractions in the undercurrents of 
hist — Ethnical movements of this kind indicated by layers of languages— Physico-historic 
progress, straight line; cultural advance, wave4ine--Circular movement tantamount to a 
standstill. Calnire advances In spfrai-heiically correspondlnf ewes wherein freedom comes to its 
right — Hist not calculable from statistical figures — Materialistic concept of hist without anal- 
ogy in the laws of mechanics. Lotxc— Free will as against blind "fate"— Under aspect of "dy- 
namics'* hist, remains incomprehensible, because man is not the product of the elements. 

00 IV Ch. Means of Historic Development. Mind's Interaction.— 

23. Distinguishing movement from develo{)ment, which only pertains to ox^ganic life — 
Evolution limited by decadence and decomposition —Ascent and descent in organic life: arch- 
line— Permanent disposition (national temperament« etc. )in the ethnical world :loriiontal lines— 
These lines are of partly natural inclinations and partly real mind life intersected by vertlcaKline: 
men excelling in energy and ingenuity-Gnizot*8 definition of civilisation-Natural and historical 
evolution analogous—La Place's theory: detachment, departure towtuils selfhood — Tendency of 
the purpose unfolding itself— Differentiation caused by division of labor among specially 
adapted organs — In the tendency to selfhood the character of membership is never lost, not 
even in the highest developed or^nism. 
68 24. In the social differentiation the organism becomes an organisation— Genesis of na- 
tionalities — Three periods of physico-psychical development — First: colonial life; folk-lore — 
Cultural degree of the future nations aepends upon higher or mean recognition l^of the deit^, 
to which every detail of existence is related — Second: Traditions distorted, symbols of primi- 
tive truths and of subsequent picture-thinking misunderstood, will cause I, idolatry; 2, my- 
thology — Relative gooa in nature made a surrogate for the Supreme Good — Perversion of 
inner remnants of religiousness finally renders most abject depravitjr leligious — Reminiscences 
of human nnitv applied in founding world-empires— Third: Authority questioned — Thought- 
ful people witodraw from the masses — Subjectivism;Class-hatred — Inventioa of an indifferent 
deity — Differentiation outruns itself — ^The purpose safe with certain barbarians — ^Limit of natn* 
ral,cnItnraldevelopnient, analogous to plant-life, which includes decline— The line drawn where 
the deepest but empiric relations to the world of * 'formal unity" 1>egin — New series of develop- 
ment, pertaining to religious life, the most personal matter — Attention to be chiefly engaged 
with the results of the interaction betw. physico-historical and purely personal development 

^ ' VCh. Plan of History. 

25. Reason in hist ; sense to be adduced from without — Plan not to be discovered by 
anal}^sing co-efficients, but by way of logics, <*. e, bv establishing their relations — Illustr : 
Architect, plan, building, and beholder — Motif and plan (design) inherent in plant -life — So 
in hist, ijlan partly inherent, self -developing partly exterior objective guidance — i Part of 
the plan inherent; provided there is one typiciu man conveying within him the type and de- 
sign of hist, which is but man unfolded; provided, possibilities of abnormal development—- 
2 Part of the plan in thought, objective; '^Fore-thought" the postulate of reason. 

BOOK SECOND. 
71 Syllabns. 

n. A. Turano-Malayans, Ügro-Tatars. II. B. Aryans: Hindo-Iranians, Graeco-Romana, 
Indo-Germans. II. C. Mediterranean Basin; Cushito-Semites; Hebrews. II. D. Concentric 
Middle. Theme of Hist, appears at the Divide of the Times. Solution of all problems. Pivot- 
point of History. II. E. Roman orbit: pervaded by Christianity. II. F. In do-Europeans, 
transformed under strains of orient-occidental forms of consciousness. II. G. Age of celerity 
and of Missions, -^ra of organising the realm of unity, perpetuity and perfection. 

The plan evinced through history indicates this arransement of the hist material. 

FIRST DIVISION. (II. A.) Qreat Pre-HUtoric Substructure of HUtory. PoUrities. 

First Circle of Nations: Turanians. 

•J4 1 Ch. Scenery: I. Celestial Backf round. 

26. Man related to the celestial as well as to terrestrial worlds; issue of both and center 
of the universe— Illustr: Pyramid — Mind, history, heaven — Sideieal conditions directly bearing 
ui>on human interests — Man with his story and the visible universe committed to each other — 
His central position not fortified by the illusory idea of inhabitable stars; neither 
weakened by quantitative insignificance— Thought more than equivalent to the vastness of 
dimensions — Man the microcosm as contemplated by the natural philosophy of by-gone times: 
2^diac, Kabala — ^periments leading Kepler to the ''equation of the center.** 

75 27. Cosmos, the reflex of the higher world of true reality, a s^^stem of substantialised 
thought — Kant's cate^ries, the regulative and eternal laws of"^ thinking imprinted into the 
cosmos— The precipitate of thought— The universe, despite its nascency, consists of mere 
stuff in dead motion —Spectral analysis, the ''chemistry of the heavens:*' "world of material 
unity*'— unprofitable hypothesis of the inhabitability of the stars not harmless— A better hypo- 
thesis—Earth man's own universe, belonging to him— The blossom of creation and its crown- 
Human body is the scion of heaven and earth, hence both influence history. 


GREAT PKE-HISTORIC SUBSTRUCTURE OF HISTORY. XI 

n Ch. Stase-scenery: Temstrial Back-sronnd. 77 

28. La Place's hypotbesis: continual detachment; differentiation the fixed tendency of 
nature— Formation of the globe; Wcmcr — The earth's history repeats itself in history proper, 
but no further than human biography is involved in nature's nascency. _ 

29. The globe firm, its surface still changing; Lyell — History interested in the articulate "^ 
formation of the earth's surface, to a certaii^ extent — ^Teleological view upon the geo^aphical 
differentiation — Ratter's overzealous teleology — Formation of Asia and Africa — Riddles of 
anthropography. .^ 

30. Remarkable instances of symmetry — African-Asiatic axis — ^The two Americas— This '^ 
symmetry has no significant bearing upon hist. — Axis of the Asiatic-European system of 
mountains and African- Asiatic chain of deserts — Common axis poislns^ upon Bolor-Tagh — 
System of oceans— Articulation of coast-line — ^Three Mediterranean g^fs. 

III Ch. Remnants off Pre-talstoric Man. Lacality off his Origin. 81 

31. Chinese apperception as to the universe — ^Astral, mundand, historic sphereoids — 
"Fossil man.*' Lyell— Man's existence in the tertiary period not established — Darwinistic 
<*DGscentof man" refuted; J. Ranke. Virchow— Better to meditate upon '^destiny of man"— 
L£ÜLe-dwellers. Keller— ^tone, bronze, iron ages— Definite chronology irrelevant. 

32. Re^on most favorable to evolution — Untenable suppositions— One common origin — ^^ 
Pure fountain-head. Racial changes — '^Lemuria" affirms the ^entific postulate of one com- 
mon home. 

33. Humanity a connection not a collection — Our method in the search after the "Syn-» ^ 
thesis;" Illustr. lock and key— Unity of the race «axiomatic conclusion from induction — Full 
knowledge possible,despite Hamilton. 

IV Ch. Orifinal man. One common Source. Lanfuage, Right, Religion. 34 

54. Proofs of unity of the human family — One original language — After nature had 
assumed its present form, development continued solely in the invisible world of mind-life. 
Identity of American Indians with Asiatics proves unity of humanity — ^'Meander crosses" — 
Common mental endowments insufficient to explain prefixes,sufflxes,etc. — Import of Sanskrit: 
M. Mniler on Pentecost — Import of missionary work upon philology: Klaproth — One universal 
language to be anticipated — Idea of right possessed by all men — Universality of religious- 
ness bespeaks the oneness of humanity — M. Mueller on * 'Origin of Religion" — Imagination 
(source of religion ? ) never surpasses the compass of perception — Want creates no conscious- 
ness of the Divine, but reminiscence of the Good does— Sell-made religion ."Dog -philosophy** 
Klngsley (Hypatia^— Religion the basis off every culture. 

35. Hjrpothetical: "God is"-Origin of religion in a positive thought-Oatogeneity— Found- 87 
ed in empiricism — Not a matter of mere intellect — God keeps on speaking terms with man — 
Conscientious prompting not of natural growth, not from centriingai tendency which they 
oppose — Conscience not in the first i>lace the religious, but moral phase of consciousness — 
Re-cognition of the ** image" — Religion revealed from the central source; natural religion 
starts from the circumference— False premises of evolution as to religion— It makes its way 
through hist, as a principle of personality, in the direction of concentric intensification — Postu- 
late of one typical person — Illustr: Key-stone bearing all the strain of the cross-vault. 

V Ch. A Pint Man. The Hieroglyph off History.— gg 

. 36. Alone in him may solution of life's problems be found — Bridge between two worlds — 
Key to history, **the web in which necessity zorms the warp and freedom the woof* — One first 
man as feasible as the proto-plasm in the interest of natural science; the postulate not an un- 
scientific demand in the interest of humanism — Symbolic presentation of the postulate at the 
entrance of various nations into history. 

37. The spiritual constituent off the fflrst man must be the microcosm of the spiritual world— Mind: go 

illustr. by the dim light in a treasury vault; Portlage— Zschokke's "Central Vision" — The "soul" 
is more than what we are conscious of — Duality of mind's relations causes two forms of con- 
sciousness: "Refflecting** and "unrefflected" (or sub-) consciousness— Both sides generically differ- 
ent — Illustr: two adjoining rooms — Head; heart; the place of contact with the spiritual world — 
Anthropology of Fichte. 

38. Phenomena of abnormal condition of nerves— Man passive under mysterious powers, 93 
a patient — "Rudimentary" faculties dormant in human nature: visionary flash; ecstatic grasp — 

" Telepathy*' — Development i)1edged, short only of absolute perfection — In what sense man is 
created perfect— The gifts delineate the ethical process, prescribe man's ethical task. ( Gaben - 
Aufgaben) — Man to elevate nature — Engaged in setting free nature's potentialities, man's own are 
set ffree. 

3^. Practicing at the apparatus in co-operation and concurrence with the divine plan 95 
overt in nature— Man to deliver confined life to his own advantage— Task and significance of true 
culture — ^The goal of complete transformation — The calamity of the fall not to be blamed up- 
on the duality of the mind — Polarity betw. nature and spirit works beneficently after the fall 
—Polarity betw. masculine and feminine principles latent in first man — Man less perfect and 
more natural than what Lotze imagined — Questions not to be solved unless full selNknowledge 
has been gained, which begins with the consciousness of the effects of the fall, and becomes 
complete when the issues of the conflict appear— Instead of unity and quality we are confronted 
by a multiplicity in conflict — Full recognition of man's wretchedness only possible at a point 
where depravity becomes undeniable and inexcusable. 
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VI Ch. The Qrett Ctkmity and the Catastrophes. 

40. Natareof the bad— Confined life of natnre-bonnd people — Bastlaa— Preparation for 
the answer which lies in that which "ought not to be:*'(Schelliiig) — Matter not the cause of the 
trouble— Immanency of thought in substance thrown out of balance — Nature insubordinate to 
man — Rent through the human soul extends throughout nature — Conditions in nature and 
nations defying every idea of purposeness — Gloomy moods of mind echo the reproachful 
sighings of the creature — Mysterious phenomena of darkness— Cazotte's predictions— Homan 
sacrifices aot explicable from natoral grounds— Droyseo on sin— The lie— The Bad living off the 
good proves its reality— Refutations of false tenets concerning the bad, which is not the foil 
rendering the Good the more brilliant— Lelbaitt—Schelllnf. 

nn 41. Origin of the Bad— "Anxloos snspense*'; Lotse — Pseudo-culture attempts to neutralise 

the reproaches of conscience — Denial makes sin more dangerous, aggravates guilt— Consci- 
ence is but manifesting the right of the Good to reclaim man for participating iu the enjoy- 
ment of its reality, but demanas expiation — Physical origin of the Bed — Bnclue; Droysen. — Re- 
ferring it to the moral realm; Rothe — Indestructibility of moral elements— Materialism attempts 
to destroy ideals, to supplant other regulatives; failing therein it serves the firmer to establish 
the Good, the Beautiful and the True— What the Bad is not— It is a will— What the Good is— Feat- 
ures of the perverse will; investigation as to its origin postponed — Depravity of human nature 
is alien to its essence; belongs not to its type— Great rupture a historical fact, which must have 
occuredinthespiritual,not the sensuous part of existence; in consciousness prior to the con- 
fusion of lang^a^s — Schelling — Spiritual relation torn asunder— God-consciousness utterly cor- 
rupted — Humanity fell into the sphere where detachment is the order of things — The catas- 
trophe which must have preceded the dispersion — ^The old way of explaining heathenism: 
Bumouf—Bmgsh— 'Bbrard—Cushinf— Prescott—W. V. Humboldt — Savagery not the primitive state. 

102 4^* Inclinations of the great calamity — Remnants of original God-consciousness; overshad- 
owed by world-consciousness gained in the diversions of worldly culture — Weakened remnants, 
yet strongly remind man of returning from centrifugal diversions to center; they alone war- 
rant a reunion of the human family — Apostasy originated in the spiritual side — Its consequences: 
losses— '*Con-tentment" gone — Rent through man's inner nature extends to nature's totality — 
Deification of the secondary food— Polytheism: exertions in self-salvation —Traditions, '*family- 
heirlooms," etc. mixed into self-made religions —Heathendom ancient and modem--rGenesis of 
pantheism— -Gnosticism the transitory step betw. polytheism and pantheism« which attempts 
to restore the lost union by natural geneiamess— Confessions of hiimanitv in its sacred writings. 

104 43* Bmpiric proofs of centrifugal and downward inclinations — Visible things seem nearer 
and more necessary —Secondary good not at fault in the disappointments — Certain frightful shad- 
ows arise from the demoralised duality of the inner nature— Idols inadvertently established as 
*<centers of cohesion;'* hence polytheism instrumental in self preservation — Remembrances of 
original unity, of dominion, of '^something better;" of immortality — After objectivising a11 
possible idios3mcracies the state and its representative is deified— Personality lost with the kno - 
edge of one personal God — ^The apostasy neither physical nor rational, but moral, outward e^ils 
resulting not bad but salutary, as disciplinary measures— Religious undercurrents determine 
the shape of every age and nation — Environments assist in molding character — Man under 
the law of natural necessity — Influences from transeunt worlds of light and darkness — Nf.ces- 
sary to discriminate betw. the influential factors. 

105 Vll Ch. Genesis of Mytholof ical Relifionsness. 

44. In refutation of "evolved" religion — Natural science illicitly appropriates principles 
alien to it — Conditions of formulating, theories on mytholog}^; Adrian — Perverted traditions, 
ruins of primitive revelations mixed with fear of ghosts, with misconceived inner remnants of 
God-consciousness and corrupted external traditions — Religious cravings to be satisfied by 
acts, not ideas— Remnants of truth always separable from superstitious perversions — Discrep- 
ancies betw. life and thought call forth reflections upon them — Esoteric theories to keep the 
masses in subjection— Reiiglo-hlstoric memory awakens, rendering nations historical; only theb 
are mjrths formulated — All forms of life arranged in conformity with the conception of the deity 
— Historic nations alone have myths with distinctive ingredients — ^Myths not parental to rellf ion 
'As truths are interspersed with superstitions, so superstition always clings to advanced cul- 
ture which is never able to abolish it. 

107 45- Pear produces no deities but demons — Genesis of Shamanism: in comparison with 
the sorcery, fetishism and most debased form of ancestor- worship mythical religion is 
far in advance — Pear not the parent of faith 1 Peeling of an unknown God called forth fear — 
Shintoism, the primitive form of ancestor- worship; witnessing to original knowledge of immor- 
talitv — Shamanism, corruption of the former, spreads as demonolatry and snake-worship, in- 
fects all subsequent mythology — Petishism, snake-worship in India; Schlaf Intweit; in America: 
Pcet; Necromancy— **Feidicos" of the Portugese; M. Mueller— Hob goblins — PetJishism in the 
church not of biblical, but of Hamito-Semitic origin— Instances of such travesties upon ec- 
clesiastical religiousness: Motley; M. Mueller; Ranke —Snake- worship brought to America by black, 
red, yellow and white men — No human being below salvation despite such aberrations. 

110 46. Materialistic monism, deifies force-substance, disparages and depreciates personal 
life — Malthusian theory and Darwinism: related to feticism and feticide — Virchow and Tyndall 
discountenance socialism as the practical attempt to supplant Christianity by its dogmatistical 
world-theory — Evolutionism, superstitious in itself, is not qualified to displace superstition 
— Intellectualism utilized in, ana hated for its class-rule — Psychical and traditional elements 
in the quasi-religion of fear: night, death, the serpent — Myths are but attempts at 
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formulating some ideal world-consciousness — ^Difficulties of arranging a method of natural 
religiousness— Wandering and shifting notions as well as *' fixed ideas" in self-made religions. 
yniCh. Classlflcatioa of the ethaical Material. 

47. Regions to which the separation of the races is traceable — Migrating through the two 118 
mountain- passes of the Pamir-plateau and Tarim-basin — Remasat — Eastern Mongolians— 
American Indians, A. v« Hofflboid^ Malayans of the Pacific islands and of the South-Sea — ^Rem- 
nants of the most antique and permanent culture — Hamito-Cushites spread over the south; 
Lepsifis — Legends of the Kohls — Sumero-Accadians and Phenicians form the basis of Chaldean 
culture— Semites— Khittas (Hittites.) 

48. Remnants of Aryan stock in Central-Asia; Sthlafiotwett — Sanskrit-Zend-nations: east- 
em wing — Celts (Gaulish) Slavs Graeco-Romans, Indo-Germans: western wing — Ethnical 114 
chaosof Africa— Kaffirs (of Hebrew extraction?) Second inundation: Hottentots — Identity of 
the Shagga, Mazimba and G^la; Merensky— Movements of Pellatah and Tuaregs — Somali rath- 
er Caucasians— Scene in Kartoom— Slave-trade: Livlof stone, Vofel— Anthropophagy connected 
with snake-and ancestor-worship; not explicable on grounds of evolutionism. 

49. America's aborigines— Natives prior to Toltecs and Aztecs — Mound-builders prior to 117 
cliff-dwellers — Holmes. Cliamey — ^Toltecs offered flowers; Aztecs made human sacrifices — Boto- 
kudes,Chinese: Pritchard« Mortoa — Martios on degeneracy — ^Tasmanians — Asiatic origin of all 
races, Bonwick — ^Aim of this ethno^aphic outline —In keeping with cyclical courses of histoxy, 
progress returns to the starting point, geographically. 

IX Ch. Differentkition off the BthQlcal Mass. 

50. Analysis establishes the unity of humanity in diversity of races. Rules therefore. ^^^ 
Illustr: Archseological explorer at work, where antiquities were preserved — Cultured and 
retarded parts of the race— The latter not unimportant—Another criterion for classification — 
Cryptogams — People disqualified for active participation in historic progress — Masses utilised 
by few select workers — Measure for value of usefulness^-Rsce-divisions. 

51. Ethnical debris still bears interest — lUust: Connection of Cordilleras with row of ^^ 
Pacific islands — Import of "animated petrifactions" upon study of languages — No dead mate- ^^ 
rial in the totality of the human race— That which "ought not to be'* found ever3rwhere, but 
pressure of environments lacking — Classification into cultured and uncultured people of no 
avaiL 

X Ch. Polar Teasioni (three sets) DifffereotlatiBS the First Circle off Nations. ^m 
53. Primitive society compared with a chemical compound — ^Illustr.: Electrosis — Natural 

and spiritual blending in man, renders the natural part subordinate and passive, whereby 
death becomes possitue— Tension betw. spirit and nature — Change of consciousness according 
to the preponderance of either constituent part — Polarity of exerted and received influences: 
masculine and feminine temperanients— Turano-Mongolians — Native home, ethnical divide. 
Rlchthoffen— Antiquity of Chine.«^ government — Seclusion of Eastern Mongolians. 

XI Ch. Tnraoo-Monsolian Coitnre. Eastern Semi-Circle. 

53. Yenissei-inscriptions, Remosat— Age and wealth of Chinese literature. Qabelentt — 125 
China's ^'arrested life.'' Rlchthofen — Causes of unfitness for abstract reasoning. Imperial Shloto« 
Ism. — ^Taoism, mixture of primitive tradition with Sablsm; V. v. Straoss— Attempts to establish a 
center of unity and continuity — Cause off tolerance — Reminiscences of nomade-lif e in style of 
architectiire— ^cret of Chinese peculiarities — Chinese drill in conduct; typical dannishnes»^ 
I^acquer of eood behavior, inner barbarism. 

54. Cmtus always source of national character — Scene in Peking. Imt>erial relinon-^ 128 
Buddhistic layer over Taoism; over Shintoism in Japan: Kami-cult — Shinto mirrors and Bud- 
dha altars — Religion and world-conäciousness in their artistic representations— Darkness not 
essential to the soul — Search after truth, t. ^., dissatisfaction with superstition rendered the 
introduction of Buddhism possible— **Oreat Asiatic Refform*'— Boddhism much esteemed— Dalai 
Lrama, pope of Asia — Pantheon off Lamaism in Tibet (Nestorianism) — Picture of Buddha ,Laot-se. 
Confut-se eating from the same pot: Bastian— Secret of pantheo-TOvemmental tolerance ana 
indifference of subjects — Samenesp off all Mongolo-Malayans: Fear of ghosts, snake- worship — First 
immigrants ofAmericaimounds built in snake-lines. Peet-7-Dragon the escutcheon of China, 
rattle snake of Mexico— Most loathsome picture of death in Maya-manuscript iDlefO do Lando) 

— Inka empire — Sun-service alwa^ remainder of Monotheism — inka rulers : plowing a furrow 
in honor of the sun-god — Indications that snake-worship and human sacrifices, together with 
fear of death are to be reduced to the same source. Sqaire — Rise of the rites of scalping and 
an thropophagy. 

XII Ch. Tnrano-Monsolian World: Western Semi-Circle. 

55 Num: monotheistic remnants among Samojedes. B. v. Stmve — Pear of death equal ^*^^ 
with Yacutes as with Austral-negroes — Hypnotisea shamanists. — Tatars. Conjurors fichting 
ofifsoula of the departed, embellished with dead snakes — Fetishes of the Lapps, Nordensuoeld— 
Finnish monotheism — Invasions into Europe. (Ritter) — A Mongolian settlmg European pro* 
blems — Life at Attila*s court — Three other Mong[olians—Selajukkians— Germans avert the 
absorption of Europe by Asiatics — Mental superiority wards off savages — Dgengis Khan 
acknowledges advantages of monotheism — ^His merits as to the cultural advance in Asia-* 
Samarkand— Timor: I^ma and Allah. — Resume: Sim-worship— Character of Chinese culture- 
Its tendency to natural generalness Wnttke— Results of Buddhism; amounts to entire eztinc - 
tion ;1IL Maeller — The Bad obiectivisedtfastened to something external — Common dismay leavetf 
no room for sympathy with the misery of othera-Pantheistic theorising» utilised by de^>oti8ni. 
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^Mind surrenders in despair to fear of death and ghosts — Tradition of sacrifice 
tamed into dreadful rites; tradition about tlie serpent turned into demonolatty of Shamanism 
— Vestiges of monotheism in sacred traditions and inner reminiscences preserve cultural as- 
pirations, create historic sense — Traces of truth in traditional religiousness and their subver- 
sions— Specnlative heathenism brings forth paotheism, the systematised conproinise with polytheism — 
The object of applied pantheism— Hieratic rule in Hlassa; Prschewaisky. 
133 56. Resume: Mongolian world-consciousness in art — Mechanical activity— JSsthetical 
products excite abhorrence — Patriarchal authoritv perverted into despotism-Rousseau, Guizot. 
Drilling by state-machinery— State-theocruies— Abject servility, enuring nations to endure op- 
pression — Lessons drawn from Chinese culture — Misanthropy- Dangers Qf identifying religion with 
cold intellectvalism — Man treated as a natural force causes anarchistic explosions — Fundamental 
error in any pantheistic world-theory— Clannishness— Substratum of West-Aryan culture. 

SECOND DIVISION, (II B.) Second Circle of Nations. Aryans. 

IS6 Syllabns. 

Nations reared upon the natural basis of the first circle — ^Pamir regions — Controversies as 
to the home of the Ar3rans — Yenissei-inscriptions, pre-Mongolian ?— Iwaaowsky's similar in- 
scriptions south of the Altai— Richthofen and Jadrlnzew meet the objections as to climatic 
conditions of the Pamir. 

^37 iCh. Orient, Right Wing. SonthemPart: 1. Hindoos. 

57. Separation from Iranians — Rig-veda — Brahmins — Kapila philosophises — Priests for- 
bid warriors to approach the gods without their iutercession — Mahabharaaa— Sanskrit litera- 
ture — ^AryanlifetK>m under pains of religious misunderstanding^s — Pour periods: i. Vamna, 
monotheistic — Guilt vividly felt — Knowledge of man's dual nature — 2. Indra: esoteric, poly- 
theistic — Phases of nature personified, ancestor-worship — Reading of scriptures forbidaen — 
I^itnrgical rites — Pantheism-compromise betw. esoteric theology and philosophy — 3. Brahma. 
Atma-Choda: world soul — Religion rationalised, intellectualism — Identity-phuosophy: Choda- 
Nirwana — Pantheism invites oppression — Mysticism associates with scepticism to oppose 
priestlv arrogance — Ethics of the Bhagavad-Gita — Subjectivism^ 4. Sntra — Sectarianism, vul- 
gar pol;^eism — ^Three chief systems: i. Yo^ — 2. Njaja: Bnddhism: Kanada, atomistic; Vedan- 
ta, monistic — 3. Sankhyia, dualistic; Prakriti: metempsychosis, from which Nirwana is deemed 
the salvation; Purranas — Hindooism not the stage of awakening God-consciousness, but the 
stage of its expiring — Mental- spiritual activity mistaken for spirituality and reli^on — God the 
substance from which the universe emanates, matter the substance from which the mind 
evolves — Felicity of agnosticism. 

142 5^* Enddhism Dismantled. Buddha: St Jehoihaphat—Bnmouf— Lassen— "Light of Asia*' Ar- 
nold — Pessimism — Orientalism disseminated— HearÜessness of nature-bound men— Scene on the 
Ganges — Human life thrown away to deified crocodiles: for conscience's sake — Hindu-mind 
analysed; destitute of historic sense — Products of phantasy — Even mathematical sciences in the 
geurb of poetry — A fancy-world — Phantasmagories represented in baroque style of pagodas — 
Weird phenomena rise from the occult substratum — Intellectualism unable to cope with super- 
stition, of which the educated partake — Anthropopha^ of Fakirs in Benares — Phenomena 
not explicable on natural grounds — Criterion or ethical value and ethnical temperament of 
a nation given in its religion— Indestructible remnants of original reUgiousness—Recapitula- 

X46tion : Incarnation. 

II Ch. Aryans of the Orient, Right Wing, ^ilorthem Psrt: 2. Persians. 

f^. Iran— Friends of Varuna-Indra separate from those of Mithra — Remnants of common 
traditions— Religious cause of estrangement: Hindoos :deva, deus — Persians: dews, devils — 
Characters at variance — ^Ahuramazda, monotheistic — Resistance of the bad— Indra and Hindoos 
more to Greek taste; Mithra and Persians akin to Roman trend of mind — Universal humanism 

gropagated: Zend-Avesta (Spiegel) in contrsst with Hindooish all-the-sameness — Dualism: To 
ght Angromaingus, ideal of warfare — ^Truthful and chaste— Cause of cultural collapse: signifi- 
cance of the bad minimised, by objectivizing it — Moral strictness gives way to extravagance and 
effeminacy — Centralisation of power changes national character — Cynu going to wonhip— His 
retinue to picture the Heavenly Kingdom — Absence of temple ruins — The spiritually transcen- 
dental; conceived as immanent in historic reality— Susa-^rdes—Zoroasters religion corrupted 
— Parsism — Nestorlans inflnential— Ormuzd revived — Merits of Persian culture — No brooding 
over the chasm betw. matter and mindj but fightini; the bad — Summary: Inductive data from 
Bast-Aryan life — Anticipation of the Divine as condescending to dwell in this sinful world, 
149 which Asia views from points of Transcendentalism. 

III Ch. Occident, Uft Wing of Aryans. L Greeks. 

60. Wardens of remnants of universal revelation. Hamito-Semitic wedge driven in 
betw. Aryans. Wasks -Lake dwellers — Celts (in ^gypt under Marmaiu ?) — Slaves (Vandals) 
Folk-lore — Land in common possession. Qermans: — Teutons, Goths, Pranks, Saxons, Norse- 
men. Southern Europeans: — Pelasgiaa legends divulge fear of inraids from Asia — Hellenes fit 
their central position, appropriating, systematising, distributing the issues of ancient cultures. 
Rites transplanted from Babylon to Dodona. Trade with Britons — Colonies. First encounter 
with Punic avidity: Syracuse. — Civil llherty a new phenomenon. Centralisation of government 
resented. Constitutional rights. Confederacies. 
fS53 61. Free position of man, whom scientific thought delivers from a belief in astral decrees 
of fate — Clonic School — Anal3rsis of personal life— Mythology. Self-projections of the agile 
mind. Symbols of deities to represent the reality of Ideals— Centers of cohesion, symbolising the 
differentiation of world-consciousness. 
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62. OljmpUf ideal house of representatives — Homer and Hesiod no longer understood. 1S4 
Reforms contemporaneous with Buddhism and revival of Zoroastrian cognitions — Delphi« 
Solon. Herodotus— Merits of Hesiod's ''Theogony/' his '*Worksand Days.'' Merits of Greek 
thought: Tmascendeiital idealism retained but combined with realistic immanency of the Divine. 

6^. Greek art: reveals immanency of the Divine in nature; appeasement of guilt; knowl- 1-S6 
edge of man's dual nature of which the bad is no essential ingreaient; unconcerned as to the 
Bad, lest equanimity may be disturbed — Gist of Greek ethics: Pate, balancing the scales, not 
to be feared — Comparison with the artful un naturalness of the Romanesque — Greek ideal life: 
recofldllatlon of real existence wtth fntore destiny. 

64. Greek art compared with that of India and ^gypt — Conception of the Divine under 1^7 
the aspect of that which is purely human, harmonious and glorious - .Egyptians: Overbeck. 
Temple — architecture, colors, music — Hellenistic art represents the world-theory which cul- 
minates in the *' Gospel of Nature" — Greek cult symbolises consistency of nature with the 
goal of history ; makes a study of mental and corporeal excellencies, but does not understand 
the human head. Rnsldii:— "The permanent smile on sculptured faces'* — Greeks not quite 

as natural as they affected to be. 

65. Moralism disparaging religion — Scepticism after Periclean age— Golden times of the 1^ 
past — no prophecy — Pindar on esoterics — Intellectualism in lieu of religion — Weird phenomena 
arising from the substratum. 

66. Intellectualism and superstition — Parallels: French infidelity; Kant and Socrates — ^^^ 
Religion and culture, both hated as means of destroying liberty — What Europe owes to Greece: 
Hamito-Semitic assaults beaten off— The day of Hiineraaod Sabniis. 

67. Crop raised from wild seeds— Reprlstiflation of oriental ideas— Corrupting principles ^^ 
imported ; poison from decomposing national bodies — Philip and Alexander deified. Art 
proetitudes itself — Aristocracy susceptible to. old superstitions. * 

68. Disre^rd of ethics, of human rights— Clannish nativism: ''barbarians" — ''Something ^^^ 
sacred over which the state has no power" — Sopiiocles — Socrates unpopular — Plato not hufnane 

- -His state-communism— Periclean age judged by Poiypio8-> Venality and corruptibility. Good 
tastes changed to utter ugliness — Past course downward. 

69. Merits of Hellenism — Portentous trio: sin, guilt, fate — "Anxious suspense," the ^^ 
unsolved problem — Forebodings of the disaster: Corinth in flames! — ^Things imperishable. 

IV. Ch. Occident; Wtlrt Wins of Aryans: 2. Romaos. ^^ 

70. Polar axis: Benares — Rome. India — Greece, speculative ; Persia — Rome, energetic. 
Situation and characteristics: (Niebnlir) purposeness, united effort, discipline — Patriarchal 
element (Mommseo) — Purity of conjugal life foundation of jurisprudence — Senate, Vestal 
virgins. 165 

7 1 . Just retribution upon Carthage — Religions foundation of Roman greatness— Mylrio»-* 
Polytheism ranks as imperial relifi;ion — Dark substratum of religious distottions— ^nake wor- 
ship — Ovid. Characteristics revealed in architecture: display 3 power and pompousness — 
Wealth without education corrupts aesthetics. 166 

72. Limits of power ;i^ecky— Slave hunts, Plantvs— Lalwr and Capital: Momoiseii— Agrarian 
legislation, Runke — Limit of ancient ethics: State usurps all human rights — Stoicism, practically 
denies rights and duties — No idea of ^rsonality in the classic times — Ethics (the private 
religion) discarded, after religiousness is degpraded to intellectualism. 168 

73. Philosophy and superstitions — Formalism and legalism — "Catechism of unforbidden 
actions" Mommseo — "Anxious suspense" despite hilarity and heroism — ^Roman practical sense 
utilises the gods, wards off evil and attracts good powers to serve political ends-^uperstition 
and aristocratic predilections ever nurtured from the dark substratum — ^The brilliant umbel of 
worldly culture — Marcellus' theater represents three periods of progress. I69 

74. Resume : Cultural attainments of the Aryans: guardin|; remnants of universal revelation 
— Impulse to unite seeks center of cohesion— Nature personified; cognition idolised— Whilst 
trying to solve religious riddles the Aryans elevated themselves — Relapses — Feminine pole, 
self-abnegation, on the Ganges — Virile pole, self assertion, on the Tiber — ^Thesis: World-soreness, 
transcendentalism — Antithesis : worloliness, immanency — Orient: incarnations — Occident: 
apotheoses. 

THIRD DIVISION; (II C.) Third arde of Nations. The Mediterranean Basia. 170 

75. Analysis of the ethnical compound in the Roman crucible. I. Rome's leading 
influence. II. Greek influence: Dissolution, cosmopolitanism. III. Hamito-Semitic culture, 
dissolvent element. IV. Hebrews: The great Advent. 

1 Ch. Tlie Btlioicai Compositioa ia tlie Roman Basia. 17X 

76. Cvclical epoch, 600 B. C, conglomerate (no anion) of nations waiting[ for peace and 
rest. Cartias — Nations perishing— Commercial connections, post routes, time schedules — 
Necho: Cape of Good Hope doubled. Paademoniom — Shamanistic (Phr>'gian) elements — Persian 
sun-cult. 173 

77. Religious ecclecticism not a sign of enlightenment, but symptom of the mind's 
eclipse—Great sun-set before the holy night^-Preseotiments of tlie ««Syntliesis" No human 
reason nor natural cause will avail in the attempts to solve the problems of the mental cosmos 

— "State incarnate," pontif ex maximus. — PaatheoB— Emperor-god. I73 

78. Imperial religion — Old nobility not averse to superstition — Roman steadfastness by 
its religious traditions overcome bv the introduction of oriental practices — Pantheism invites 
despotism— Secret of the oriental dynasties copied, utilised in the maaarcii's deiflcatioa — ^Affida- 
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▼it made to Augastus' apotheosis — JEgvpt in him celebrates the ''Redeemioe" eod. Emperor« 
mania. Plioy-—Imitation of Persia; Plato's **ideal state" idottsed; whereby the occlleouU mind n per- 
nanently imbaed whh orieotalism— Man-^od preferable to the contemporaneous beast-god — ^To 
save humanity from falling into fetishism, man fell rather back upon self-adoration, redis- 
covering the postulate of oneness, 
^mr 79. History tends to canr out the principle of unification — Human nature gravitates to 
large national organisms which warrant social order and security of customary existence — 
Also to carry out the idea of dominion — Perverse nations disqualified to continue — Wrong 
apperceptions of dominion and liberty miscarry — Uniformity the leading idea of Roman polity 
— Ancient monarchies fail to establish this unity. 

II Ch. Dlsiotesratlon of State-Theocracy. 

176 ^* Genesis of subjectivism and cosmopolitanism — Intellect at work in Alexandria — Rome 
the apparatus for setting free the components of the ethnical compound — Hellenism to con- 
duct the isolation — Greek thought furnishes the ^ **Word** — Neither sinister cults nor 
higher culture, nor annihilating national peculiarities of the vanquished would avail as a 
solvent power to disintegrate the lumps of theocratic affinities — Gods and "Courts of Heaven" 
being abolished, state unity fell asunder — Personality gained was overstrained— Subjectivism 
Futile attempts to reconstruct society from Plato to Alexandrian doctrinarians — ^Theorists 
propose cosmopolitanism as a solace for lost nationality— Dissatisfaction no bad sign of times. 
State once built into the frame of religion: now theory of a mental cosmos built into the ruins 
of the ertate — Hellenism spreads comopolitanism — Alexandrian book-trade — International 
leamedness observable for the first time. 

179 81. Thoughtfully and filled with doubts the Graeco-Roman world goes down— Buddhism 
and scepticism— Caiues of decay— Platonism the conductor of the oriental views of life to Rome 
— ^Analvsis of Stoicism. It afifects contempt of earthly conditions, evaporates personalitv into 
generalness, lands in Hindu pessimism. When sympathy for suffering fellow-citizens is ap- 
pealed to, it is convenient to act the cosmopolitan—stoicism powerful through state-officials 
throughout the Roman world-orbit— Cicero— Areios. ^ Import of Alexandria: Serapelon — Ray 
of light watched falling upon the lips of the idol — Philo, the Hebrew — Sum and substance of 
Aryan progress. 

in. Ch. Coshito- Semitic Nations. 

180 82. Necessity of merging oriental transcendentalism with occidental immanency. Ex- 
tremes met but would not minele in the Roman crucible— Semitic predisposition for interme- 
diating — Semites and Cushites located, and to be discriminated— ilonmel. 

181 8^. Substratum, a people of Uralo— Altaic descent. Cave-dwellers — Akludo-Samerian 
fetishism — Lenormant* Babylonian antiquities vary from Assyrian, bear marks of Cushite 
oriKin-EUffl—SosanU— Discoveries at Kuyundshik — Layard. Akkadian culture corroborates 
biUical records— Pre-Semitic Shamanistic substratum, source of con jury-^Kings of Ur— Psalms 
of contrition — Formula of exorcism— Sumero-Akkadian rites brought from Mongolian 
regions to Mesopotamia, Schrader. ' 

182 84. Monotheism preceded Cushitic rites: Clialdean cnttnre — Man's dual nature recognized 
— The fall— The flood — Divine ancestors fighting the "dragon" — ^Delltiscli — ^Yeaming for for- 
giveness of sins — Assyro-Babylonian art — Templar architecture in Babylon, palatial in Ninive — 
Art not idolatrous — Letters to Tel el Amama. 

182 85. Egypt's culture of Mesopotamian extraction — Nature determining the history of the 
i^eyptians— iQtter — Climate, temples and tombs preservatory to relics of Egyptian thought 
andlife— A mixture of races— Bansen, Bragsch, J. 0. Miller— Cushites form the substratum — 
Nahasu-Amu, the Celtes ?— Paldherhes. 

183 86. Monotheism of iCgyirtlan esoterics— *'Book of the Dead.*'— V. v. Strauss— The enneat 
— Paut-Thot-the Thought— Bragsch— Trias of Maspero, Champilloo— Disk-heresy of the Ameno- 
phises — ^*«Jiidgineot of the Dead" — Keeps consciousness of guilt, and cognition of responsibility 
and immortality vivid — Resume: High merit of this culture — ^The crop raised from the wild 
seed in the subsoil — Scene In the Serapeion — Clemens Alexandrinus — Snake-worship— Apis-tombs 
—Combination of two religions represented in human figures with beast's heads — Human fig- 
ure free from pillar, but wall still attached. 

18i 87. Art never excels the cult underlying it — Death personified everywhere, mirrors the 
stability of theocratic rule — Characterandinner life of man better understood than in Greek 

* art— Overbeclc — Even death under orders of deified royalty — ^Tirhaka*s picture at Medinet Abu, 
Roscellini — Names of unpopular rulers erased — Attempts at reforms b^ Amenophls IV: Pharao of 
the Exodus; Wlllcinson — ^Tablets of Tel el Amama— Domestic life described in pictures — Bnigsch- 
Marietta— Present ^gypt under the same geographical conditions. 

186 88. Phenlclan Semites acting as dissolvents upon Aegyptian culture — Came from Sumer- 
Akkad to the coast; transmitted the most pronounced and worst traits of Cushite elements; 
adopt Melkart cult from ^gypt— Obscenity of templar rites — Bal, Kamosh, Moloch; Ashera- 
Lnclan— Moven— Mylitta — Abomination spreads — Phenician adapted to worldly intercourse,to 
act the dissolvent— Overreach the Aryans in mercantile traffic, which they monopolise upon 
small strips of sea coasts — Finally vanquished mentally through Greek thought, and by main 
force of the Romans — Retribution upon *' Punic faith/* Moloch and Mammon. 

187 89. Chaldeans: Primeval monotheism — Ur:Mugheir— Maspero— Larsa, sanctuary of the sun- 
god — Most ancient seat of learning. 

IV Ch. The Hehrew Conmnnlty. 
187 90. Representing the centralising and solvent power — Despised because of their peculiar- 
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itie»— Polity of all natioiis hinges upon the sociology of the twelve tribes^-Sitnation of the 
Holy Land,a foothold npon earth for this household —The only nation in the Roman basin not 
completely crushed-- Their pride of pedigree ;clanni8hness-Thi8 nation and its book which is not 
"the product of the national spirit*'— Covenant under conditions— Sin and Grace — Special 
revelation. 

91. Historic-natural basis of Mosaic legislation, Egyptian externals — Sychronology — 189 
Discovery of Monotheism — Israel a small group of the aecaying Semites, surviving disasters 
all around — Its hope and sobriety— No extolling of heroes. Niebnhr— Unique position of 
*^Prophecy'*— Revealed as against mythical cosmogonies. Stelnthal. 

92. Absence of plastic art — Qualified only to receive and to keep, '*the Secret'* Contrast 190 
with other nations concerning the past and future — Not intoxicated by natnralistic progress, 
because cognisant of the historic future. Lotie— Disciplinary purpose of the "decalogue" — Trust 

in divine promises — Israel pardoned and burdened— Proclamation of conciliation of real exist- 
ence with final destiny — Prophecy in the negative work against erroneous expectations of the 
kingdom; positive task in fore-casting the figure of the "Servant of God". Inspiration. 

93. Resume of Semitic culture (Renan) in comparison with the Aryan — QriÜ on Hebrew 19Ä 
etymology — Old Testament catholicity, understood by very few intensely pious minds — Jews 

in the diaspora impress the gentile world with their hope — The Rabbi of Alexandria bent npon a 
compromise. 

FOURTH DIVISION. (II. D.) The Divide of the Times. 

■^ Syllabus. 

• 

94. Postulate of the "Synthesis" i. I/Ogic of hist, not a theory but a fact— Synthesis is 194 
not a syllogism but a person. 2. Death postulates a cosmical Mediator — Sacrifice in the 
nations upon the periphery and in that of the center — Pounding a new humanity. 

I Cii. Intermediation Logically Postulated. The Historical Synthesis. 

95. Survey of educational factors in the Roman basin. Greek thought (Alexandria the ^^^ 
observatoiy ) and Roman law. Hellenism tinctured with HIndoolsm. Goal: to bridge the chasm 
betw. the finite and the infinite. Historic postulate from empirics. 

96. Remnants of original God-consciousness in emotion and intellect f anxious sus- ^^ 
pense) utiÜsed to cultivate receptivity for ^'something better.*' Cultural development con- 
sonant with the nature of the national cults — Intellectualism unable to uproot superstition — 
Higher classes prove to degrade religiously. The lowly people not always of mean character. 

97. Incessant polar strain betw. east and west — Buddhism an ingredient in the crucible ^^* 
Heracleitos' pessimism — ^Juvenal — Systematised agnosticism demands two impossibilities — 
Stoa— A theory tends to embody itself in an organisation. ^^ 

98. Philosophy of despair as to all reality is unable to invent a God present in the ^^ 
world — Pantheistic generalness and political oppression. Only a false conception of either 
Buddhism or Christianity could once nave taken Platonism and Stoicism as transitory approach- 
es to Christianity. Idea of incarnation not so much a logical postulate as an emotional antici- 
pation — ^Two aberrations: * 'Sorrow of this world'* or '^abandonment to carnal pleasure.** 
Pacts foreshadowing the Incarnation. The shape which the force of human longings took 

in Greek mythology. 

99. Comparison betw. Hellenistic and Hindoo anticipations: Hindoo mind in nature's ^'^ 
embrace, materializes the gods and evaporates the world; Greek embraces nature, humanises 

it and the gods are objectivised men — Divinations as to the unification betw. God and the world 
in Rome as compared with those of Greece — Man to become divine — Bbctremesof Benares and 
Rome meet— Decree of the universal census — Balancing accounts in the Roman clearing-house. ^^. 

100. Semitic ingredient as to incarnation — Monotheistic law and Jewish tradition — ^^ 
Philo*s compromise oetw. revelation and gnostic ecclecticism — Helnxe, Keferstein.— Philo 
endeavors to render Judaism acceptable to everybody; whereby its catholicity becomes con- 
spicuous for the first time. ^^ 

loi. Oriental and occidental postulates of the incarnation dove- tailed, the terminus of ^^ 
reasoning in this respect — Discrepancies in Plato*s and Philo's theorisings: impure matterill 
adapted to become the vehicle of personified holiness — Philo*s merit. Plan and purpose in 
unison throughout physical life, whilst in personal life each person has the purpose in itself 
and the design becomes destiny remaining outside the person — Plan in hist in general, pur- 
pose individualising as the task, to work out the common destiny. ^^ 

102. Review of empiric, inductive data in proof of the correctness of deductive syllogising. ^^^ 
— Equation of contrasts and strains betw. the antitheses of oriental idealism and occidental reiQ- 
ism the historic necessity — ^Theoretical conclusions that the combination of the theses may 
prove the key spoken of. This conclusion is drawn and forms the postulate of pre-Christian 
nistory— Mode in which alone the Synthesis can realise itself. ^_. 

IQ3. Logic of hist, demands the solution of the problems through a foct, a person. Plato ^^^ 
demonstrates the necessity of the effects of personal incarnation to become universal — Phllo*s 
and Plato's postulates combined include a third one: perfect union betw. Deity and humanity in one real 
man. This mode of the Logos* entering the world under historical conditions is the stumbling 
block of gnosticism — Refutation of modern attempts at solving the problem in worse than 
ancient style. 

IL Ch. intermediation Postulated Physically. The Sacrifice. .^ 

104. The Infinite to take the initiative in assuming finite forma of existence at a certain ^^ 
time and proper locality — Preparation for, and appreciation of the Advent — Social misery— 
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Unavailing devices on the score of reforms. Attempts at self-salvation render matters worse 
— ^The delusion that the state is the Supreme Good in the last resort vanishes — ^Ancient culture 
collapses— The nativity. 

a09 105. The singular ordinance of Prophecy a fact as well as a miracle, not interpretablc 
from pragmatic mferences— Unparalleled hist: of the chosen people: clearly designed to 
remain typical for every homaa heart: under pressure — Disclosiircs upoa Qolfatha— Solution of all 
problems, affirmation of all suppositions here made — Synthesis locked — Parusia and judgment 
according to terms here stipulated — Zend A vesta, Seyfarth. Voices from heathendom not 
necessary in proof of the everlasting sigaiffcance of this Self-Sacrifice. Its bearings upon the 
cosmos — Necessity of the redeemer's death — Wailings reverberating through all nations 
because of death. 

210. 106. Guilt to be propitiated, demanded by the universal order of things. 'Absolute 
justice of retribution universally acknowledged in the promptings to offer sacrifices — Sacrifices 
expiatory under conditions — Vicarious atonement. Effective for mose only who submit to the 
reasonable, simple conditions of the New Covenant — Man jud^d or acquitted according to the 
attitude taken towards the atoning sacrifice. Evidences of ^uilt and the necessity of expiation 
—Juvenal, Movers, Preller. Cosmiod conditionalities remain in full force wherever redemption 
is rejected. 

212 107. The great atonement foreshadowed in many perversions of the idea of sacrifice — 
Solidarity of human sin and guilt -Domer — Human sacrifices. Voluntary self-denials for the 
welfare of others — Sophocles. Victims of calumny — Animal sacrifices — Lassaulx. 

213 108. Sacrifice meeins: "Blan's being in earnest about religion" — ^Wuttke — All sacrifices but 
foreshadowingsof the divinely appointed sacrifices of the Old Testament, which in turn were 
typical of this one sacrifice in which the typical ones are abated. The "Son of Man** the 
central figure of the entire cosmos — Incarnation and atonement in their significance for 
mankind — The Crucifixion. Appropriation of the saving effects to transpire upon the historic 
lines demarcated by the Testator — Historical, but transeunt — by faith alone. Understanding 
the process of renovation escapes scientific demonstration but not personal experience. The 
reason of this secrecy. As unnecessarv for mental schematising as it is impossible and on- 
necessary for finite beings to become absolute. 

215 109. Retrospect from the position "under the Cross'* — Knowledge of the Triune God 
and of creation restored— Qod the Father of men solely with reference to salvation — True self- 
knowledge- -Paradise; apostasy— God's purpose being challenged the universe was to keep 
its course to preserve the purpose and act as its means as against human arbitrariness, aberra- 
tions and Satanic mystifications — *'Sicut deum eritis** — Total subversion of original God- 
consciousness— The*«god8**were projections of anguish: because ghostly phantoms haunt the fratricide 
— Cause of the bad not revealed: it betrays itself— Causality of sin in a world of spirits— Sinner 
not a devil himself; else man would be irredeemable. His nobility still the essence of his being. 

218 1 10. Traditional knowledge of the deplorable calamity neither mythical nor superstitious 
— Bvidencesof deep and dark undercurrent otherwise Inexplicable — Satan's fury at becoming 
exposed— Prince 01 darkness betrays himself in his imitating God and myetHying revelation 
— word of God and its preachings verified by the manner in which the lie and the bad are 
provoked — ^Taking sides with Satan — Demonology not to be skipped over — Domef. 

219 III. Aid of metaphysics indispensable — Language witnesses against evolution from 
depravity upwards — Abstract parts of speech fixed first.'* O. Miller-Huanguages weakening 
— Buruouf— ' ' Product s of de0eneracv**~-Martius. Lepsius. Von Lochen. 

220 iifi. A glance afforded into the background of the hist, drama, from whence the effects 
of the bad issue and become observable. The bad is in the plan of hist — Domer—The Savior*s 
method of relieving humanity of the effects of Satan *s workings — Death in its empiric form — 
Effects of the apostasy upon nature— Man's dual nature — Possibility of death — First principle 
from which alone the cognitiott of objective and nuthoritative duty can be derived — Dorner— Necessity 
of the ethical process of healing the break betw. spirit and body by means of the soul. 

222 113. Principal constituents of human nature in conflict signifying severance of the two 
spheres of existence to the extent of abnormal relations— Chasm betw. cosmical life and the 
sphere of ''essential unity" goes through human naturein the first place and means— death. 
Man stretched out as upon across: above and below, right and left. (Reflecting and unre- 
flecting consciousness aescribed and defined.) Hence cosmical significance of the atonement — 
Gregory of Nyssa. 

223 1x4. Ethical slgnlflcnnce of the atonement. Two main lines of cultural development: 
Sethi tes, cults, central. Cainites, culture, peripheral— Universal revelation.— World-empire 
and its culture the aim— center of cohesion. Self-salvation through self-culture — Birth of 
pagani<}m: organised— General Revelation: covenant with Noah, universe included. Special 
rovelation: covenant with Abraham, paganism excluded ; still catholic as to humanity — Intensi* 
fled religion, under pressure of heathendom. 

224 115. Pour imprints perpetuating the plan of universal hist. 1 ''Genealogical Tnble." T. v. 
Miller — Unity of humanity, uniqueness of God— Other nations claim to be emanated from 
particular deities— Lenormant 2. Babylonian tablets: Disclosing confusion and dispersion — 
Apostasy dares to organise, after the parole **sicut** etc. Asiatic despotism subsequent to 
subversion of the proper motives of progress — For the first time boast of higher culture with 
anarchism at bottom— Polly of misdirected aspiration and vain glory demonstrated— 3 Image of 
the ^'Monarchies.'* Erroneons interpretations. Danger-signal as to false process. Whenever 
culture displaces cultus national disaster ia imminent— 4. Pentecost Its bearings on the unity 
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of humaniW and * *the'* civilisation issuing— The dispersed to be gathered into God's house- 
hold. At. Mueller — New covenant not to perpetuate any part of the decayed matter of the old 
world — ^PulfiUment of the promises save one — Qenesis of the Charch, the type of the ultimate 
rehabilitation of the coming Kingdom in contrast with Babel— Jevdsh theocracy the typical 
vehicle of universal civilisation, z. ^., Christianised culture. Its "secret** made public to the 
gentiles — ^Pinal fulfillment not without certain death-struggles. 

Ill Ch. Intermediation io Its Ethical and iCsthetlcal Bearings. ^. 

Ii6. Effects of the Resurrection — A nucleus of a regenerated household to work as a leaven 
in the dough of humanity — Process of disseminating in ever widening circles analogous to, but 
not identical with, the developments in natural spheres — Scale of progress in general from the 
inorganic to the celestial kingdom — Transition by five graduations with a hiatus betw. each, 
to be bridged froin the higher stage in degrees of diminishing distinctness but increasing in- 
teüsity — Christ alone imparts the life eterhai and indissoluble in historic ways of organically 
connected ordinances — ^Adaptability of the physical world to become spiritualised — **Second 
Adam," scion from above, grafted into the ethically prepared humanity of the first,^ as its 
natural crown — New in history: Personality conceived in its ideality and eternal value. 229 

117. All constituent parts of humanity, as far as they partake of the Holy Spirit recognise 
each other as a unity of common origin and with a common destiny — The «question 
of unity of language raised for the first time and answered at the same instant 
J. Qrimoi— The Church — ^Its binding ties as to Head and membership in a mystical bodv are 
hrotherly love and compassion in response to the Great Sacrifice — Another novelty: general love 
to fellow- men — Sum of the effects of Christ's resurrection is '^humanism'* for which not even 
Socrates and Plato had a word. M. Mueller— The type of humanity in Its totality and In every detail. 
Individual renewal under conditions— I^ife and death of the God-man tvpical as to all historic 
eventualities up to final consummation — ^Valuable in history is only that which approaches to 
conformity with, and reflects the mcidel-life of, the ''Image" — Virtue in the main: hnmaneness» 
including the most abcmdoned specimen of human degeneracy as well as Christ Jesus. ''Bild- 
ung** (conformance to the "Image" ) is education in the proper sense. . 031 

1 1 8k Resurrection and aesthetics — In the cognition of final transfiguration into the State of 
Qlory lies the criterion of the Beautiful— The resurrection discloses the plan, the goal and the 
m3rsterious mode of development —Heterogeneity of matter and mind is virtually overcome — 
Contrast betw. pagan and Christian ethics as aesthetically expressed at Benares, (Oldenberg) 
at Athens» and at Jerusalem —Adornment of "the House of Goa" a matter entirely ^unknown to 
suxtounding nations— The ^'Magnificat". 232 

1 19. History but the expansion of man in all of his incipiencies — Asceticism inclined to hold 
the secondary good in contempt; to make abnegation meritorious and criterion of piety, to 
make the temple of the spirit a penitentiary^ Whilst woridliness is disqualified to judge things 
pertaining to the realm of ^lory — Hence either false enthusiasm or wild fanaticism — Optimism 
and pessimism conciliated in Christianity — "With the gospel progress proper is initiated. 
Lenormant — Aryan activity and Turanian lethargy contrasted — Compact masses to be broken up In 
order to set personality 'free — Christianity the solvent force— Polarity betw. "Church*' and 
"society**, dogmatism and free thought. 234 

12a Resume: "The man towards whom heathendom tangents, through whom alone 
history can be interpreted.*' Droysen — St. Paul in Europe: making public the plan of social recon- 
struction — Program of universal history before the Areopagus. . 

FIFTH DIVISION (11 E.) Third Circle of Nations. Rome's Post-Augustean Period. 

SyllabuK 235 

121. The three concentrating circles to be re-examined in reverse order — ^Three distinct 
stages of Christianizing cultures with a view to universal civilisation — Judaism, the alloy 
mixed into Church-life, together with the other orientalism ( 28i ) causesseriousperturbations. 

ICh. Rome and the Church. 236 

122. Roman rule made to serve Christianity: preparing nations to accept the Gospel, and 
channels for its distribution — Curse of bureaucracy — Effeminating extravagance— The "Bar- 
barians"— -Syncretism and indijfference— Christianity tolerated if it would serve political ends 

— Disappointment as to the state being the Supreme Good. 237 

123. Plato's ideal naturalised in Rome, utilised in securing ecclestical permanency by 
Angttstin — State-absolutism encounters the Christian conscience — Attempts to rescue state- 
theocracy cause persecutions — "The most heroic emancipation. "L.y.Rsoke---Obedient to even a 
Neronian government, the martyrs could not be disloyal to their Lord — Christians excom- 
municatea from humanity. — Illustr.: Well at Antioch — No danger of becoming worldly — Ro- 
man forms of organisation adopted without guile — Danger lurked in theocratic tendencies — 
Worship in catacombs — Pictorial badges as confessions of faith against hostile espionage — 
Christian antique (Martigny— De Rossi) represents the consistency of esteeming the secondary good 
without detriment to the heavenly realities. ^ 238 

124. Paganism warded off in doctrine was allowed to intrude in practice — Contempt of 
the world transferred by Persian fugitives into the Thebcds and the Church — Origin of mon- 
astic communism— Ansnstln's **Dt civitate Del** copied from Plato to fortify the Church— Oriental 
Aryanism separated from the occidental through the Semitic wedge of Mohammedsnlsm— Sem- 
itic encroachments perpetuate the strain of old polarities in aggravated torms — Hilarius* army 
of monks — Gregory called pope— Pantheon a relic-market — Degeneracy of the church con- 
spicuous — Rorne rehabilitated in the church-state. "A decaying corpse on one side, rejuvenat- 
ing on the other:*' Qregorovlns. 
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II Ch. Defonnatioa: The Byxaotloe Chorch. 

^^ 125. East-Roman empire— Parthenon a church of "the Mother of God*'— Abiwyniu 
. Church, mummified— Armenian Church: ''Prester John'*— Constantlne's statne emblem of Byzan- 
tinism. His city the archive of Hellenistic souvenirs. Asiatic court-life imitated. Ecclesiasti- 
cism supreme. Antioch eulogized for its relics, by Chrysostom— Art emblematic of national 
character, which is determined by religious tenets and cults. Art under cesaro-papal sur- 
veillance— Copy-boolf: of the Saints* portraits at Mt. Athos — Byzantine pictures mirroring the 
adulterated thought of humanity. 

^^ 126. Cause of the decline, Gibbon— Intestine outbreaks of fanaticism — Barbarian inraids 
diminish the territorial extent. Defenseless border-lines — Court-theology and cruelties; palace- 
revolutions— Diocletian*s further introduction of orientalism: * 'Persian tiara.** Pompousness 
and impotency — Barbarians made body-guards — ^Mischief of the Angnstinian theoiy manifest; 

^.f^ amalgamating **throne and altar." 

Z4^ 127. Sum and substance of first phase of Christianized culture. German element modi- 
fying— Justinian's figure emblematic: prerogative of state made subordinate and subservient to 
the priest-state, Hersenroether— Heraclins carrying the '*Holy Cross** from Persia to Jerusalem; 
receives letter from Mahamed on the way — Constantinople the depository for the remnants of 
classic culture; Painting in the cloister of Iviron (Mt. Athos) foreshadowing the reunion of 
the old and true element of Aryanism with evangelical catholicity. 

243 IllCh. The Church and the Talmnd. 

128. Comparison of Jewish with Aryan propensities: Aryans speculate, Jews calculate. 
Semites forced into Mohammedanism and Talmudism. Talmud and Koran to stir up Chris- 

245tendom. Church under obligation to Jewish effrontery. 

129. Rise of Talmudism, 1. e,, systematised pharis seism. Retaliation upon Jerusalem — Suc- 
cession of the synhedrion. Babylonian origin of the Tailmud is ominous. Hatred of the' ^cross* * 
made the sole center of cohesion-^Kabala — Babylonian substitute for the Alexandrian synthesis 
of Philo — Source of Jewish arrog^ce, of casuistry and probabilism: Statutes of elders. 

246 ito. Biblical element in Judaism amalgamates not with Talmudism. Allegorical exegesis 
-—Influence upon the church in the time of Maimonides, Albertus magnus, Thomas Aquina— Magic 
art, the filth of Babylon catalogued, practiced and peddled out— Sample cited from ''Tract 
Sanhedrin" — Cause of riots in me Middle ages — Intimacy betw. Jew and Moslem; Qraeti— Met- 
atron*s prediction. 

IV Ch. The Church and islam 

247 131^ Jews of Arabia; sanctuary at Mecca — Self-sufficiency, requiring no religious con- 
viction, only political subjection and external conformance — Rise of the Crescent — Koran on 
the calling ofjMuhamed, who does not argue — Sum and substance of his world-theory. Import 
of Saracenic translations upon Mediaeval Europe — Sciences transmitted to Cordova and 
Zaragossa — Samarkand, Asia*s university — Arab culture not self-productive — A. v. Humboldt — 
As a religion Islam is but plagiarism; Koran the type of Mohammedan culture—Idea of ''im- 
maculate conception** derived from Islam: St Bernard. Pra Paolo — Moorish style of architecture 
copied from India —Arabesque in lieu of forbidden images. 

250 132. ''Lions court in the Alhambra symbolises that Islam culture can never come to an 
understanding with occidental culture. Polygamy the curse of Turano-Semitic culture and 
national life — Harem-life Inakes reform impossible — Islam-Semitic culture a parasite upon 
decaying ethnical matter — Onslaughts of Asiatics repulsed by the two Karls as before by the 
two Catos — Comparison of principles in Christian and Islam cultures — Order of life under 
determinism — Iman, conscience by proxy. 

251 133. Retrospect and prospect: Pope of Rome and caliph of Mecca at the close of that 
cyclical period — Mandates of both essentially diagonal tho converging — Collections of legal 
customs. The real Middle-age bisected by the year of the Nativity. The Word and the Cross. 
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SIXTH DIVISION (11 P.) Second Circleof Nations Indo.Qermans. Hiddle-ases. 


Syllabus. Struggles for supremacy betw. emperors and popes. Rome under the bans of 
the Semitic ideal of a world-theocracy. 

I Ch. German Characteristics. Karl the Qreat 

134. Liberty of the Germans: Tacitus — ^Trade betw. Getes (Goths) and Assjrro-Babylon — 
Their territory from the Tweed to Mt. Atlas; Ranke— Rome's end; Germans enter — Soil 
upturned, new principles planted. 
OKI ^35* Semites, calculus; Greeks, intellect; Romans, will; Germans, sentiment; requisite 
for thorough "Bildung." Traits common to Persians, Greeks and Germans— Tradition of the 
world's destruction and transmutation: Edda-myths — The world-embracing One to come. 
Thor's temple at Upsala. Adam of Bremen — Traces of snake-cult. Human sacrifices — Accept- 
ance of the **Good-spell." The *'King akin to all the kinsfolks." German sincerity meets tne 
cordiality of the Gospel half-way : Culdean and Anglo-Saxon missionaries. 

136. German paganism never entirely abolished; Roman method of accomodation and 
symbolism — Scene of worship of German converts. "Heliand" the single idea upon which 
German tribes agree — Qualities of doubtful nature, but conducive to develop a rich culture — 
Love for the fatherland and the mother-tongue — ^Belt of colonies from Cape North to Carthage 
preserved individualism against concentrated power — Scene in Italy, illustr. period of trans- 
ition: Qerman culture roots in agriculture. Civil government passes into the hands of clergy. 
Petty states forming under laws of their own. Imperialism vanishes. Theodoric and Ulfilas» 
the great Ostra-goths. Bible in Gothic- German. 
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137. Hist, (educates nations toward» unity. Karl's coronation crowns the nation's desire 288 
for ideal and authoritative representation — Karl's cardinal idea: succession upon Constantin's 
throne— Patronises Latin science and German literature— Scene at the palatinate of Aachen — 
Fondness for Byzantine nimbus— Constantinople the bridge for orientalism; Herder — Nobility 
and antiquity — Karl's three emblematic silver tables. i'Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation" — Commences its career by fighting off oriental invasions but admitting portentous 
influences. Byzantine court-etiquette; meaning of the **dalmatica*' — Sycophancy — Conception 

of the Saviot Byzantinized — Karl not adverse to court- theology, cautioning the hierarchy to 
be wax e against imperial infringements. 

IL Ch. Principles Developing European Clvilsation. 

138. Specific German idtas concerning personal freedom and rights of possession; (not 259 
those barbarians as misrepresented by Robinson and Qnizot)— Two sets of legalistic ethics 
enjoined; Domer— History to grope its way of progress, especially in matters of ethics. Cnldean 
GoBpel-preaching. Boniface^ counteraction. Later consequences of Thuringian aversion to 
being Romanized. Subjective piety — France' rash to accept objective ecclesiasticism. Germans 

to sustain reciprocity with Rome until a definite settlement could be reached. Tension 
salutary against separatistic subjectivism — Slaves Byzantinized, no tension, no improvement. 

139. Fidelity of retainers to their princes, who are wardens of rights.under oath. Genesis 261 
of consmntlonal, representative government. Heliand not after Byzant. pattern. Elective king- 
ship based upon love of freedom, parole of honor, vow of fidelity. Priestly caste-rule couM 
not establish itself— Middle-High -Germans never completely Romanised despite Boniface's 
fliptomacy; relationship to Culdean Christianity never obliterated. **Mu8pilli*' desij^ates the end 

of mythicfld religiousness, whilst simultaneously the"HeUand'*opens the sera of civilisation proper 
— Bearing of cuTtus upon culture in a new light: Agriculture the first domain to profit from the 
reinstatement of ethical principles — Right of possession and "marks'* regulating it, develops 
another form of inrispmdence. 

140. Fundamental cognitions of Qerman rights conditioned by discliarge of duties. Qerman 264 
««rights** conflict with Roman (canonic) law— Serfdom, humane treatment of subjects. Country 
nobility upsets the simple honest methods of justice; Sword-law; Ecclesiatical vassalage; 
Free peasantry, especially in France, disappears. Vassals make their fealties hereditary: 
Pendalisn— Anarchism of upper ranks, changes functional departments of state — ^Transition to 
modern monarchism : freedom of cities against eastern invaders and feuds of the nobility. 

141. City life; affects royal prerogatives. Municipal and episcopal immunities granted 2öO 
by embarrassed kings — Feudal sociology in process of changing. Cit}r- leagues; Swiss confeder- 
acy — Three epochs of German civic polity: i. Imperial banner floating over free cities. 2. 
Rediscovery of Pandects: Council of Peace to settle combatant interests by ^'rightand reason." 
ameliorating the anomalies of canonic law at variance with German rights ; legal cognitions 
prevail over judgment firom sentiment by sentences, proverbs etc — 3. Bearing of the victory of 
Roman jurisprudence upon agrarian interests. Value of a person measured by his capacity for 
taxation. "Allodials" now parcelled and salable. Changing conditions of husbandry cause 
corresponding changes in "National Economics,'* especially since ecclesiastical functionaries 
("Canonics*') manage marriages and Inheritances. ^_ 

142. Saxon emperors curb the secular aspirations of the clergy. Reign of Otto the Great ^^ 
resembles that of Karl the Great. Providential arrangement in amalgamating Qerman snbiectivo- 
ness with Roman objectivism. Reappearance of those ^rces of the first circle furnishing- the 
pressure necessary to unite the Germans — Tho barred out on the German side orientalism 
succeeds in encroaching the Roman. Henceforth Mongolians exert influences upon the history 

of the orient. 

III. Ch. Church and State. 269 

143. Old polar tension betw. east an,d west reinforced. Militant forces in array upon 
European arena — Humanism tested to maintain itself. Germans compelled to unite ; necessity 
of union felt but unwilling to relinquish personal selfhood and honorable loyalty ; admiring 
Roman organisatory talent, but unwilling to swerve from a natural unity of national growth 
under internal adjustment. Not disinclined to follow the demand of history, but contriving 
to form a state after their own ideal — Religious instinct made German union desirable, but 
not for the subjection of either church or state. Persistency in antagonistic ideas caused 
national split but salutary in the end. 270 

144. Profound interest taken in religious matters. Influence of German sincerity upon 
fiiiddle-ages. Ecclesiastical self government among Goths and Franks. Chlodwig pocketing 
an insult at his baptism. Henry, the Saxon's independence of Rome — Charles the Bald, 
painted by monks, memorialises what French royalty owed the hierarchy — Plato-Angustinian 
concept works mischief. Contrast betw. the beginning and end of Middle-ages. Emperors 
too weak to wear crowns, popes strong enough to transfer them — German idea of service of the 
crown in protecting the church taken advantage of by the popes to become rulers; the more the 
emperor takes his office in a religious sense,the more does the pope run politics- "Sacred orders" 
revived to form a standing army of political agitators. * 'Investiture" conflict— Excommunica- 
tion of Henry V — Laity led by priests against princes — Offence given causes people to side 
with popery and power — Henry Plantagenet — Emperor holds pope's stirrup— "Saxen- 
spiegef" amended — Princes deemed servants of the "vice-gods" — Hauck — Feudalism applied 
against recreant kings, their vassals ; nations receive dispensation from their oaths of allegiance. 

145. Parallels of oriental and occidental development during the cyclical epoch at A. D. 
1200. Emperor and pope, sultan and caliph: Scene at Bagdad: reception of Togrul Beg — 
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Crusades atilized by the *'Holy See.'* Results of the crusades. Nations benefitted— Widened 
horizon, impulse to commerce ; awakening of national consciousness ; militant orders— Other 
results as yet occult — Idea of theocratic rule resented. Frederick II. 
IV. CiL Charch State and Lamaism. 
274 146. Ideas to work themselves throufi^h difficulties — Dawn of enlightenment. But Qermao 
conscionsoess remodeled by iatroducins oriental legends and folk-lore ; by way of Persia, Arabia, 
Si>ain. Waltz— Benfey — Magic night covers the countries of the setting sun— Ecclesiastical 
miracles based upon Hindoo phantasms of metamorphoses. Buddha canonized —Picture of -the 
world as refracted in monkish brains of 13th century. 

276 147. Chasm betw. real existence and human destiny reappears, practically a relaspe into 
Hiudooism — Abhorrence. of mundane conditions —Platonic reality. Plight from the world 
means fi^ht against the state. State to abandon itself to <*God*s vicar'* — Enrichment of the 
"mortmam" — Coenobial communism. Buddha- Platonism fulfledged. 

277 148. Semitic legalism added to Hindoo contempt of nature. **Compel them to come in'*- 
The kind of Church-extension denianded of the state, the necessary evil — Aqninar. Tolerance is 
cruelty, Augustine. Gregory VII completes ecclestical supremacy. Crusades against heretics — 
Merits of medi teval church — Import of Montecasino. 

279 149. Causes and effects the same under the pope as under the Dalai Lama — Scene in 
modern Tibet — Demonstrative pilgrimages etc. the same in Potala as in Poland — Scene in 
modern Rome— Redeeming feature: mysticism of Meister Eckhard— Art frees itself from 
Byzantinism. 

SeviENTH DIVISION (11 Q ) First and Largest Circle of Nations: Turano-Mongollans. 

2go ' Syllabus. Mongolian as bearing upon European culture. Invasions instrumental in estab- 
lishing trans-oceanic relations and international intercourse. Mediterranean communication 
passes over to oceanic dimensions. 

1 CiL Tnrano-Mongollan Bearings upon European Clvilixatlon. 

23]^ 150. Organism of the church's inner life encysted bv pagan elements — Stmctural part of 
the system: Graeco-Roman; functional parts: Semito-Buddhtstic elements; mediums transmitting 
them— Two sets of ethics for two grades of Romanized humanity — Aggressiveness of Asiatics 
the indirect means of dispelling the confounded and distracted views of life — Fall of Athens — 
Turcomans in sight — Ambassadors (monks) to Mongol, courts — Poetical legends revive the 
dread of Mongol, invasion (Ranmer) — Dgengis in Southern Asia, Batu khan in Eastern Europe. 
Just in time when papal power is in its prime and the German empire is demoralised ; simultan- 
eous with the investiture of the Asiatic pope— Culture of Koriücorum, Bagdad etc — Byzantine 
emperor sends tribute to Timur — Suliman leading a group of fugitive Turks— Pall of Constanti» 
oople —Fugitives of A. D. 1453 incite Italy to study the classics; "humanistics'* — Historic task 
of Constantinople transferred to Russia; "Eastern question'* in the foreground — Sycophant 
funeral eulogy at Byzantium. 

2g4 151. "Renaissance:'' Not because of the arrival of St. Andrew's alleged head to the 
Successor of his brother — Italy's receptivity for the more valuable bequest, the humanistic 
(bought of Hellas — Self-reliance and self-government of citizens — Cosimo Medici, Petrarca and 
the novelty of '*an infidel" in Florence — Humanistics scandalized. 

235 152. Renaissance at the French court— Ben vennto— Tizian— "Gargantua" of Rabelais; 
burlesque compromise betw. libertinism and 4ibsolutism; Hütten and German enthusiasts — 
^Jew formations of social life — Cause of womanhood better served than by chivalry — Fconom- 
ics founded upon statistics — Architecture — ^This transitory period cannot be fairly judged 
unless by the contrast betw. antique-mediaeval culture and the evangelical world -theory — 
Failings of the * 'Gospel of Nature" obvious under meditation of the secondary good aa 
appreciated by the "Gospel of free Grace" — Direct effects of Turano-Mongol. commotions : 
diffusion of the humanistic thought causes the refeneration of occidental world-consciousness — 
This renders the conciliation of real life with human destiny intelligible and sets the mind free 
to criticise Semitic legalism and formalism, to emancipate itself from Buddhistic pessimism. 

2g*j II Ch. Widening of the Horixon:i€ra of Discoveries. 

153. Sudden advance upon the whole line. Man having discovered himself makes for 
the discovery of his world— Cyprus and Sicily depositories for remnants of every culture in 
the Mediterranean basin. Cesnola — Genesis of modern commerce and trans-oceanic inter- 
course, as connected with Mongolo-Turanian commotions —Moors blockade the Venetian 
routes of traffic — Corsairs became the direct cause of new marine enterprises. Columbus -com- 
missioned by Ferdinand at the Alhambra coincident with expulsion of Arabic rule from Spain.* 

288 ^5^' Vasco de Gama doubles Cape of Good Hope — Christians draw anchor at Calicut — 
The earth taken iu full possession — Albuquerque trades with China — Cortez conquers Mexico: 
a prelude to the storming of Pekin — ToUecian culture in Peru — Inca and China compared — 
Europe's surprise, news of Mongol, culture arrives simultaneously from east and west — Changes 
wrought by the discoveries —Dawn of the grandest era since the divide of the times. 

289 ^55" Geography proper begins with discovery of Brazil. Copemlcus-^Hunianity explor- 
ing at the same time tne oceans and the heavens — New cognitions slowly forming as to space 
and time — Luther's remarks as to the reconstruction of astronomy— Roman inability to judge 
what was going on in Germany — Liberating effects of the discovery — Back to the spiritual 
center — New standard of superiority: spiritual quality instead of physical quantity — New 
views upon the spiritual world — Both forms of existence as congruent entities in living inter- 
relations without eliminating the aseity of either — Superstitions as to astral determinism 
abandoned. 
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III Ch. The Qerfluuiic North and the Rellfions Reform. 

156. Religious side of humanistics at the base of advancement—Two periods of eoclesias- 29l 
tical activity: externally fortified, internally edified; objectiveness: dominion; sub jectiveness: 
freedom — Polarity of German and Roman inclinations to flee and still seek each other— Priest- 
ly arrogance provokes a spirit of opposition— No political defiance like that of Arnold of Brescia 

— Lollards, Friends of God, Waldensians, Moravians— Attempted reforms as those of Clugny 
could not succeed; tho opportunities of reform had offered themselves at the time of Henry II. 

157. Now is the time for the necessary reforms. Anton Qoenther— Religious advance 292 
prejudiced through revolutionary turmoils — Roman polity extremely corrupted: Ambassador's 
report to Venice — Mysticism had protested on the part of conscience— Book of the nations 
regained for the world— Deformation reviewed. Church-intercession had displaced the Savior — 
Fundamental significance of the sacraments re-established— A world-theory implied In the ordi- 
nance of the Lord's Sapper. 

158. Fulcrum of the Reformation: The Word of the Cross: not scientific progress. Sacra- 294 
meat as touchstone of sound theology, keystone of ecclesiastical organisation, corner-stone of 
religious edification and Christian gnosis, upon which the welfare of the nation hinges — 
Theology not recognising the Copemican theory, in large measure causing the discrepancies 
betw. Lather and Zwingli —Immanency of Divine essence and nature in nature and history — New 
conception held in common : celestial form of existence concurrent with historic reality — 
Ancient views of the world dispelled forever. 

159. Ethical import of the reformed ^'Communion** — Personal freedom guarded against 296 
selfish separation by virtue of the organic embodiment — Church organism perpetuated to- 
gether with the sacramental union— No human intercession — True equality demonstrated at 
the Feast of the King * 'of the common people." Good works receive their value from personal 
character, not vice versa — As fruits of "the tree'* they afford no occasion for boasting— The 
world not so mean as tobe avoided in the exercise at the ''apparatus" — Domain of duties of 
state circumscribed — Separation of political from ecclesiastical government — Protest of Spire the 
first declaration of Independence. 

160. The reform of the commemoration of the Great Sacrifice and sesthetics — Secondary 298 

good valued and used as consecrated to, and designed for, the realm of glory — Painting 
afael Dnerer — German choral — Interest in the history of the fatherland awakened — Study 
rendered attractive and useful, lahor honorable— Industry invigorated as much eui science — 
People bold to believe that eternal truth needs no human props: least of all intolerance — Koran 
printed in Basel — Communism attempted in monasticism and to be transplanted by ''peasants 
wars" — Denominational "confession" or "symbols of faith" necessary to shelter liberty. 

i6i. Protestantism vindicated. De Lavalaye — Christianity has nothing to fear from isms— 299 
Tolerance without indifference. Bodln —The law of differentiation valid here as in nature — 
Church divisions inducive to activity — Narrow conceptions of God's kingdom; its extent — 
Filthy sediments came to the surface together with the pearls. 

162. Deficiencies of Protestantism. — Calvinism compelled by circumstances to cultivate 800 
the domain of ethics in resisting despotic persecutions. Good morals and discipline necessary 
for ecclesiastical self-government — Man's thoughts more influenced by his deeds, than deeds by 
theories: Pr. Jacobi — ^Lntheranism, pare doctrine; vested the ethical f>roblenis with the crowns- 
Thought of humanism misapprehended when Holland fought Philip almost singlehanded; but 
developed the more thrifty — Forebodings of the age of missions. — Resume and prospect — 
Swift advance under Divine guidance. 

IV Ch. The Counter-Reformation. 

163. Triangle: Rome- Madrid-Paris — Habsburg^ian power a menace to the reform is 801 
menaced by the Turks— Janizara: Impress received by the Latin nations during conflicts with 
the Moslim — L. v. Ranke. — Spanish mettle suitable for being forged into weapons of the curia. 
The Spanish Order and secret of its successes. 

164. Merits of Jesaltism — Probabilism of Talmud and fanaticism of Ishmael — Pugnacious 808 
and fatalistic — System of allowances,accdg. to decrees of the imams; bearing marks of Semitism: 
oneness, rule, persistency, extirpation of opponents, experts in the use of the press — Charming 
rulers and subjects — Conscience by proxy; Escohar cUed — Confessional requires legalistic 
casuistry — Classification of sins and fines — ^Jesuitical drill on line with that of Janizars. into 
obeyance of a will not their own — Alienation from family affection - The world to be mystified as 

to the machinery and aims of either the curia or the **order" — **Propaganda" to curb Protes- 
tantism — Intimacy betw. the order and the court— Masters in pedagogy —Absolute monarchism 
appears for the first time in the Christian Occident. 

165. Humanity ever gravitates to compact units: in stagnant empires — Progress of true 805 
humanism depends upon opposition to Rome — Object of "denominational absolutism" — Maximil- 
ian 's attempt to become pope. No more dangerous was Charles V to humanism — Philip II, 
disciple, patron, and tool of Jesuitism— Doing things "in quiet." Prescott — Deadly stillness 
about theEscorial— Jesuitical latitudinarianism suits the people of Vienna better thanCalvinistic 
discipline— Courtliness among the Germans foi tue first time — A sample of servility— Jesuitism 
and Poland. 



tbeHui 

— ^Moral 

losses the gains of Efngland and Prussia — Reason bt Jtsuits falling in disgrace at the Hofburg 

PornbaL ChoissenI— Regicide. William the Tacitatn assassinated. Motley— Fruits of Jesuitism 
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where it reigned at pleasure. Romanism popular, nevertheless— The typical figr^ of the 
counter-reformation; in contrast to Lauren tius, his patron-saint. 

V Ch. AbsolatisiD) Eolightenineot,denuisliig thethoaght of HofflanlBoi. 

167. Pull extent of this cognition — Spirit of inquiry awakened; the Bible and Qod-con- 
^^ sciousness the criterion set up by the Reformation — Emancipated minds fearins^ another l>opery 
take world-consciousness for their sole criterion. Cursory attempt to set up the conception of 
that humanism which had been outraged by ecclesiasticism— The reformation, single-handed, 
had established the true and full meaning of humanism: I. relative to man's destiny for the 
higher world: order of salvation; 2, relative to present conditions of existence: aeif-coitare — 
This dual position of man now given up, either part to be cultivated at the expense of the 
other — Precept and project of evangelical Christianity, proper blending of sacred with secular 
concerns— Onesided theories caricature either religion or ethics— Sum and substance of the 
thought as formulated by the reformation. 

3j]^ 168. DiBtortions of tills thought— lUdicallsin restricted by the Church, which protects the 
freedom once procured— Enmity to Christian thought not to be foiled by force — Romanism 
had not been able to crush free thought upon its own territories. Strossmayer— Christine, 
daughter of Gustave Adolphus ridiculing the popes— Results of Philip's broodings to force 
the inquisition upon Holland: Cajvinistic nations become maritime powers; Hugo Qrotins writes 
on "International Law;*' Water-beggurs fonnd New York— A Dotch soldier «uses aboot his *'ego'* — 
Manas the major premise put in central position — Significance of Descartes speculation: 
"Aufklaerung" in its scientific beginnings. 

312 ^^' S^^o^ element with its propensity for subjectivism — Calvinistic synods and repre- 
sentative government— Queen Elizabeth — Shakespeare is for the people what Descartes was to 
the scholars, pointing out the way in which philosophy of hist, is to proceed— Hume considers 
humanism under the low aspect of naturalism — Ronsseaa shows how little religion man needs 
to be happy — English deism translated into French sensualism by Voltaire — Results of this 
enlightenment ofthe '* Encyclopedists" summed up by Carlyle. Encyclopedia proscribed by 
the French government; its authors feted b^ Frederick the Great. 

3^^ 170. State absolutism and pantheistical indifference nourish one another (Hegel) — 
Enlightened despotism tolerates all except the Christian cognition of humanism: A state-church 
with an enlightened * 'Landesvater'* as bishop ex-officio keeps the religious side of the thought 
of humanity in bondage— Cabals of cabinets disregard not only the idea of personality but also 
the principle of nationality— Reaction of enlightened subjectivism against enlightened 
absolutism. 1 

3Xg 171. Right of private judgment abused in onesided inquiry as to humanistic problems — 
Denial of the mind's duality aggravates the confusion, leaves a world-theory and all forms of 
civilised life without a center of cohesion — Nations disintegrate under a humanism which 
disparages theism — Effects thereof upon jurisprudence — Humanism to supplant rationalism in 
religion (Herder) The church cannot fill the place of the true center of humanity ( Schlelermacher, 
• Kaftan) This to enlightened thinking had become obsolete— State ceases to be Christian to the 
great satisfaction of papists. 

VI Ch. Civilisation rendered Trans-oceanic and the Thought of Hamanism Cosmopolitan. 

317 172. State-churchism paralysed — A reaction— Turn ofthe tide bearing upon its enlarging 
wave-circles, the neglected religious side of humanism — New era created not by intellect- 
nalism, but by extending trans-marine relations which require the energy of the free will — 
Contact with Mongolians rendered permanent through a new kind of colonisation — Revival 
of missionary impulses — Latin nations, controlling the seas, take the initiative— Scene at Rome: 
Asia paying homage to the pope— Patriarchal authority not transferable to the extent of a world- 
empire. 

318 1 73* Germanic nations make different use of trans-oceanic connections — Si^al success of 
the water-beggars — Roman marines assigned to secondary import — Fate of the Hindoos since 
the isolation through Islam— English investments in India for mutual benefit. Heeren- Higher 
than mercenary' profits: Revival of missionary zeal invigorates religious life at home — Anglo- 
Saxons to divide the bec^uest made by the Testator with eastern relatives. 

320 174. Benefits accruing to Europe from the American reaction against corrupted concep- 
tions ofthe humanistic thought— ^The Pilgrims on board of the "Mayflower**— The human right to 
live independently.The grand document of modern civilisation — Norman traits discarded, 
Anglo-Saxon fostered — Career of David Crockett; Illustr. North- American pioneer life and 
specific national character — Labor for common interests procures the true level of human and 
dignified equality — Antiquated conventionalities abated — ^Experimentary test whether the 
Good or the Bad is more attractive and gives better satisfaction. 

321 175. Retrospect upon European precedents which condition the success of the above 
experiment — Thirty years war a necessity to preserve freedom — Contest of intrigues ended 
"without an ideal." Hegel — Europe exhausted; Germany, its battle field, empoverished, 
paralysed except in mental activity — Cause of freedom negatively furthered by Jesuitism, 
taken up positively by the great jurists Hoppes, Qrotins, Pufendorf, etc.— Small beginuines of 
representative government in Rhode Island— Why England escaped the craxe of the French Revo- 
lution? (Lecky) Wesleyan (Zinzendorf) revivalism — Genuine religiousness alone assures national 
freedom and prosperity — The entire world ready for the first time to be imbued with highei 
influences — Universal history proper begins — Oceans bear messages: also from spheres above 
to spheres abroad — The thought of humanism in its fulness acknowledged as *'the'' cardinal 
factor of civilisation" 
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VII Ch. Cosoitioa of Hamaflity lo its DistortiooB. 

176. Grand prospects in view — All potentialities latent in human nature assume tangible 823 
shapes— Abyss yawning in close proximity to the summit— Effects of the French Revolution 
threatening repetition on larger scope. Evils as means of preservation: To keep man susceptible 

to something better— Influence of obscure nations, incite sympathy and missionary activity — 
Correctness of interpreting signs of better days is conditioned by the way the goldea rule 
is applied. 

177. Aim of history, tho plainly revealed yet shrouded in mystery— Mode of restoring 825 
the "image"— Cause of humanity distoitioned now in the church, then by the world: Genesis 

of revolutions: Cbateanbriand — En lish revolution as compared with the French, Crom wells army. 

178. Cause of the French revolution —Opportunities of normal development neglected. 826 
Qeraon— Beza in Poissy. Huguenots not bent upon social overthrow — Suppression of the relig- 
ious reform— First symptoms of morbidity in French literature — Parallel with the age of 
Boethius — ^Legitimists, * 'Mortmain'* exempt from taxation — Privacy of the cabinets— Class- 
privileges— Masquerade of Kloots' representatives of the human race — The humanity required 
lor reconstruction not at hand — Reaction under Napoleon, despising such h umanity — His 
program ready for erecting a onlversal theocracy previons to tlie Russian campaign. 

179. Lessons derived from the experiments to establish humanism without and in spite 829 
of God — Rousseau's threadbare theory put to a practical test jeopardised humanism. DeMaistre 

— Responsibility of the hierarchy ana of the refil instigators — Epidemic nature of such 
paroxisms — Advantages after stormy times, in which history unmakes that which seems to 
make history— Overuirows administer wholesome humiliation to artificial culture. 
VIU Cli. Cosmopoiitaa Worid-Tiieorles. European System of States. 

180. Germany once more encounters false humanism, now that of freethinking worldli- 831 
ness — National boundaries broken down for a few decades by anarchy and despotism; profound 
reforms were procured and rendered permanent — Klopstock shows in Milton's strain the idea of 
humanity in his ^'Messias'* — Literary reaction against infidelity initiated by Hamann — Religious 
realism. Oettinger— German antique and Tauler's mysticism revered — but captivated by 
Romanticism — Relapse* into national narrow-mindedness, clannishness— Conspiracy against 
liberalism, meaning Protestantism — Jesuitism applies the power of the press— Papal infallibility 
advised by DeMaistre, as a basis for social order and the reconstruction of Europe — Haller's 
intrigues— Mettemich's intrigues — Revolutions hatched in Romanised countries. 

181. Examination of the persistant tendency to repristinate oriental views upon Europe- 833 
an forms of government, aiming at the establishment of a world-empire— Catiiollcism and the 
Cask assigned ui it, in coonter^posTtlon to Protestantism— Romanism will not acknowledge the 
necessity of being providentially complemented by Protestantism; persists in the wrong course 

' —Flexibility of principles renders it an unreliable custodian of the thought of humanism — 
Possibility of modifying Catholicism is forestalled by "papal infallibility.** 

182. Reaction against Roman orientalism by way of modern "national economics. " — Ger- 835 
man cognition of rights is adverse to absolutism of one person — Oriental ideas as to state-power 
imposed upon Germans — Genesis of the * 'system of states" — Conformity of political arrange- 
ments and international rights founded upon common assent; system the stronger for the 
want of written instruments — Secrecy of cabinets obnoxious but necessary to maintain the 
"Balance of Power" — Machiavellian devices headed off by William II of Orange — Mercantile 
transactions demand reconstruction of financial methods— Militarism — Organism of modern 
government, differentiated departments. 

183. Christianity charged to carry out the thought of organized humanity— Rome fell 837 
back on "theocracy" — Westphalian peace did not dismember Germany; but Austria's pre- 
ponderance curtailed—Germany to poise national polarities, to cultivate interstate relationship 
and international culture; resists the rearing of a Roman world-power upon oriental premises 
—"Congress of Vienna" — **Holy Alliance" — Not the pope but the princes advance fraternal 
relations. Treischke — Monarchies as yet indispensable In Europe in the face of the rapidly growing 
power of money — Corrupting influences of capital — Making and* unmaking legislatures, pro- 
voking social upheavals — Dutiful monarchs as safeguards against radicalism and factitious 
contests which render social standing insecure— Nervosity of public life most unpleasant 
feature of modem republics. 

184. Reactionary alloy in the "Holy Alliance" — It is perverted to prolong cabinet-rule-^ ^^ 
Corporate representation of the people frustrated — Royal promises eclipsed by advisers of the 
crowns: Mettemich, Qentz, Beust — Austrian hegemony in German diet becomes unendurable; 
academic youth demands unity of the nation — Their patriotic zeal compared to national games 

of Greece— 'Regeneration of the fatherland" — Necessities of the time but vaguely compre- 
hended — ^Amdt — Decline of middle-classes. 

IX Ch. The Thought of Humanism philosophically conceived and socially applied. ^ 

185. Formal reinstatement of man to be traced to its essential source, the reformation 
— Renaissance, void of evangelical Godconsciousness, was rendered profane under sway of en- 
lightenment — ^Contents of the thought to be realised in every particular; this revelation not to 
be forcibly restrained — Romanticism calls forth the ''philosophy of identity" which is to 
obtain a monistic view of life— All orientalism combined in Spinoxa— His "substance" but Hmdoo- 
ism pure and simple in the Semitic version; he is in a clandestine way the father of Hegel's 
pantheism which is ever fostered by political absolutism-Man represents the cosmos (Schelling) 
at the apex of creation — Illustr. pyramid is the microcosm. Lotie— He is the completion of 
an infimte past, turning-point of an unlimited presence; concealed starting-point of an infinite 
future. 
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343 i86. GeneslA of SociaÜHi— Bzamples of the fact that theories tend to materialise them- 
selves in social reconstructions — 0MSi4ed haauiisn clamors for right but is silent as to duties — 
Manchestrian sociology —Preemasoory — Social fanks leyelled—Fwier attempts with enthusiasm 
to harmonise human passions with legitimate desires. — Loiris Blank's experiment— Comparison 
betw. French and German socialism — "Wealth of Nations." Ad. Salth. 

344 187. Latest phase of socialistic experimenting, to establish humanitarianism upon 
materialistic premises —Solution of the problem requires answer to three questions. L. Stein — 
Resources of capital, movable, secure, and powerful; Transmarine enterprises— Mercantile 
polity of cabinets— Parallel with Rome previous to its decline— Capital's market-stand the 
worla: monopolies— Class-antagonism — Labor learned from capital to combine and to discard 
patriotism from **intemation^'' interests— German enterprise could only revive after the 
United states were fully established, and each had settled its own ** unpleasantness"— Treaties 
of both with China— Capital has set out on its career of conquest. 

345 188. Self-salvation expected from reorganisation — Some Germans theorisine again — 
The Jews in socialism — Fallacies on account of truths ignored or distorted — Vicissitudes of the 
socialistic state of the future— Practical results of materialistic misconception of humanity 
would be the return to the undifferentiated protoplasmic lump— Buddhistic all-one-ness— Main 
question as to its aim Socialism dodges; ignorance candidljr admitted— Blame of the fiasco 
would rest with those who allow Germanic Christian civilisation to decline — Part of the church 
in mitigating social troubles — Reamangement of political economy the urgent necessity — Not 
even governments based upon election by majorities are satisfactory unless the Germanic 
maxim is heeded that **to rale means to serve**— Pan theism sublimates the '*ego*' of which then 
the precipitated sediment is taken into still worse treatment by materialism — What refuse is left 
by the latter of the "ego'' — A bad sign of the times: problem trifled with in higher "society." 

X Ch. Aryans of Eastera Europe. Qreek Catholicism. Asiatic Renaissance. 

349 189. Prospect — Christian nations by name spread culture, actually rule the world — 
Ethnical debris oi Africa, solid masses of Islam and Buddhism— Ethical task to redeem arrested 
life — Ptogram of the new era: Missions— Slavish nations - Russians, with%nuch foreign alloy 1- 
Prone to amalgamate rather than analyse— Purpose of the agglomerate colos^ state — 
Apparatus to civilise the Bast after the method of Wladimir the Great. 

350 190. Russia the heir of East-Rome ecclesiastically— Greek Catholicism void of spiritual energy 
— Wealth of the church, abject position of the clergy — Peter »the Great copied Louis* XIV 
absolutism — Raw material of Russian aristocracy— Serfdom abolish^ ; peasantry in starving 
condition — Foreign culture rejected, Kirgees' Shamanism left unmolested — Byzantine character 
stamped upon architecture. Byzantine pomp retained, Asiatic barbarism added — Knjler — 
Study of languages — Book trade of Kasan 

352 191« Russia the heir of Byzantism politically— Pall of Trebizond; Bessarion — ^''Bastern ques- 
tion'* of early origin — Nine crowns outline the course of the Russian future — Russia not at all 
stagnant: Slavonic folk-lore (SchafFarlck) revives Panslavistic sympathies — Political inheritance 
from the Mongolian empire —Designs since Dgengis — What Barborassa's successor had 
declined, Batu had accomplished— State-churchism in Asia—Napoleon's dream of theocratic 
rule was Mongolian in its conception. 

354 192. Islam had so far baffled Russian plans — Mohammedanism as yet formidable in 
Russia itself. Duties conferred upon Russia incident to its taking possession of the bequest — 
Semitism still the »Vedge*' in form of ** crescent*' — Russia's first task to push aside the bolt 
of Turano-Semitism — Merw. Goek-Tepe — Construction of railroads — Russia's qualifications 
and prospects of the XXth. century. 

356 193 Romanic and Germanic nations as to their leadership in future progress — America 
may outrival Europe at the head of civilisation : Heikel — Decline of Europe would not accrue 
to the elevation of the United States — Course of culture from Germanic upon Romanised 
nations— Real dangers of American civilisation (J. Strong.) — Conditions under which, the 
dangers may be averted — Moorish characteristics stamped upon Mexico. 

357 194 Effects of Romanism upon Africa: colonies labor under the difficulties of the mother- 
countries which did not go through the process of the reform — Line Sidney -Zanslbar English 
—Line Moscow-Samarkand-Port Arthur under Russian sway — Obstructions of Islam cleared away 
on both sides. British influence upon India. Its rapid transformation makes British success 
in Asia problematical^History completes its circuit around the globe — Series of fire-signals 
clewed by storming Pekin — China forced to concessions, but not into acceptance of Christiani- 
ty — Asia the Russian empire of the future. 

358 195* Pi'oof of Mongol, migrations to be expected when Chinese annals are being disclosed 
— Palaeontological charactei ofAmerica and Polynesia — Discoveries in Central- America : Rstzel. 
Lorenzo de Bienvenidor. Ferguson — American culture Asiatic without a doubt — Mongoloid 
element recognizable from the mixture everywhere, same as it lies bare upon the surface in 
places where access is as yet to be gained. 

360 196- Purposive march of civilisation from Mediterranean to tne Atlantic and across the 
Pacific oceans — ^The purport coming to notice— People arrested m their development aie drawn 
in at the rate of the velocity of the electric spark — Latest and last phase ot history: disintegration 
of the Mongolian lump —History then will turn from widening its extent to intensifying its humane 
contents— Significance of the three Mediterraneans — Three units of civilization. American- 
Germanic — Asia-Slavonic— Africa, Romano-Germanic — Secular interests settled, ethical ends 
to be consummated. 
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XI Cb. Ethnical Chaos resaltiog from the coimpted Cofiiitioo of Honaoity. 

197. Resume of thedangers to which the cause of humanism is exposed upon its course 861 
of extension — Final issue of progress: will reveal what use man had made of his endowments 
and opportunities— Humanity as reinstated by the glorified Redeemer in order that by it the 
world may be spiritualised. Deformations and reformations of this thouj^ht; its Jewish and 
gentile adumbrations — False spirituality — asceticism ; natural side emphasised : worldliness of 
therenaissance— Identity-philosophy: religious sid^ entirely discarded —Temporal prosperity 
jeopardized: materialism claims first rank for its world-theorv— Homogeneity of unrestricted 
egoism— Humanity made a mechanical **aBMciatioa of prodoctioo and consame*'— Misgivings as 

to such a fabric, (Lemontry, Perthes,) poorly qualified to unite men into the great brotherhood 
— Changes incident to city and industrial life, and in economics— No progress toward general 
welfare — Mara, Sisoioodi, Cnerbnlici. 

198. Dangers not in overpopulation or scarcity of food. Malthas — Valuation of individual 364 
life, a sign of advanced civilisation; its reverse side the "labor market" which cheapens life- - 
Danger not in the wars of the future, but in the moral decadence-- Loss of liberty in the associa- 
tion of productions and consume — Materialistic sociology (Schaeffle) worse than old Roman 
state authority — Social body resembling a protoplasmic mass — Highly differentiatedorgamism 
liable to sudden collapse — The dark shadow of modem civilization — Possibility of averting 
disastrous experiments. Rational methods of adjustment and reconstruction — Confederacy 

of European free states would not avert the dangers to which humanity stands exposed. 

199. Danger located. Man's condition not bettered through mere culture. Vice of past 366 
ages cast into new molds — Depravity emboldened, despises to borrow respectability from 
hypocrisy — Growing indifference as to resisting wickedness. Old age prudent to avoid such 
annoyances, as connected with combating the bad (Lasanlx)— Decrease of ethical decisiveness 

— Less vagueness of allowances and expediencies — Parallel betw fr»rmer and present forms of 
social life — ''Phantasy evaporating, reason gaining streng^th" Darwin. Herein the danger Decline 
of sentiment and piety not to be repaired by rationalism — Virtue at random in cosmopolitanism 
— Materialistic phantasm of a ** European Republic." 

200. Arch -type of perverted Humanity aa to unity and dominion:' Babylon— Tendency 867 
perpetuated: "Fasces" of .Rome; Byzanz- Aachen; Rome-Moscow; is to culminate in an antitype 

— Figure now assuming shape corresponds with the daring attitude of the Babel emblem- 
Christian thought In single'handed contest, because unsupported by nations — Mixed nations agitat- 
ed by an tispiritual forces (Ratzel) North America — Semitic blood diffused in -Christian nations 
works more than ever disintegration, under the label of cosmopolitanism — Deference to 
Droyson's conclusion — Forerunners of the final appearance of the personified bad arising — No 
state will risk to commit and endanger Itself by contracting the odium of defending the Christian thought 
which encounters a trio of old enmity. 

201. Cotnbinationsof infidelity and superstition at the times of Christ to be repeated — 869 
Stoic superciliousness and superstitious frenzy — Spinocism; Pantheism a**crazy-quiltof Indian 
patches stitched together by German needles": A. Qnenther-— Schopenhauer's pessimism- 
Spiritism akin to Shamanism (Wnndt) Buddhistic *«theosophy**— Never did infidelity displace 
superstition. Kant. Swedenborg — Sinister phenomoua — Man to appear in the completion of 

all his known and hidden potentialities-Catastrophe not to set in without preceeding counter- 
action against the perils of the latter days. 

202. Separation of the contesting powerst^^gressive persecution versus enduring resigna-BTO 
tion—Contents of the "Sicut deus'*— Final result of godless culture and godly aspiration — 
Outline of the figure consolidates, which represents all that is base and bad. The bearers of 
the*'image" — Abhorrence of godlessness equal to the degree of love to Christ — Beastly features 

of the Bad all in one lump. Man as a unit laid bare to the root of his being, before the deep 
roots of the Bad back of him come to view — The evil-one debarred from becoming incarnate, 
his final representative, the "man of sin" — The ideals preserved by the classic world. The 
ideal of humanity could not then be attacked. Undermining the basis of human ideals causes 
the degradation to brutality — The umbel fuU^ developed— Metamorphoses of the forms assumed 
by the antogonism to Christianity — '*Beast risen out of the sea. ''Miracles mocking the mockers. 

203. Postulate of History: Man in both repects, love to God and hatred against Him and 873 
His, to be fully revealed in person— Expectation of the Church — Instinctively the world, i. e, 
organised enmity against God, is waiting for its leader — Seductive influence of, and intimida- 
tion through, the representative of the irredeemable part of the human race — Adherents of 
true humanity put to the last test in the crucible of suffering —Christianity to partake of all the 
phases of the life of Christ— Complete vindication of the truth in the ••sicut deus" as separated 
from the lie— Reappearance of the God-man upon the earthly scenes of action. Separating 
effects thereof: the * 'crisis" or last Judgment Execution of verdicts rendered long ago— Dark 
spirits expelled from the world of teen— But tor this final manifestation, hist, would be natural 
history pure and simple. 

XII Ch. Consummation of the Worid's History. ^^^ 

204. Part of hist. Is natural history. The earth continually dying, i, e, transmutating, "*^ 

gartakesof the"fateofman" — Physicists only differ as to a fiery (Tyndall ) or frigid ( Dubols- 
aymond)mode. They make man's destiny dependent upon the fate of his temporary domicile, 
are of the opinion that nature, not mind, determines the closing act of history — Absurdness of a 
will in the abstract— The crisis not merely tellurian but cosmical — Decomposition of the 
broad cosmical basis alone warrants man's unique position above all creatures — What "ought 
not to be" remains irredeemable. 
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377 205. Real progress to complete unfolding must include abolition of the opposites into 
which man's dual nature is distracted — Polarities to cease — Reconciliation of faith and science 
— The sudden transmutation into that form of reality which is nature in essence — True aims of 
art and science, as means to realise the ideal — Character of miracles : Substance fashioned into 
instrumentalities of thought — Reference to the cosmical significance of the resurrection — 
Visible things changed from being concealing fi^arbs of reality into luminous environment of 
the new humanity — Glory of **man made perfect" — Former incognito of the Lord — Crisis at 
the great day, illustr. by the discharge of an electric flux into a chemical compound —Comple- 
tion of the reductive process begun when the "Word'* was discharged into the composition in 
the Roman crucible. 

379 206. Communication of strength to Christ's adherents; illustr: Action of the magnet 
upon elements of affinity— A higher imponderable force suspending the law of gravity — 
Christians are agents of the attractive power — Humanity proper is to the tmi verse what the 
spirit-soul is to the body -Transition from nature to spintualJsation goes through man's 
personal life — All arrested life bound up in matter is virtually liberated by Christ, under 
conditions of the ethical process prescribed by the order of things and the order of salvation — 
"Corporeality the end of all of God's ways." History complete and at rest only after this 
consummation — Human nature to reach perfection m a multiplicity exhibiting the gifts as 
fully developed; and the tasks accomplished in all directions and every relation— All potentia- 
lities free and at man's disposal — The fruit, the reproduction of the seed— The universe exists 
for the maturition of its secret : the new humanity. Orisen — Amidst the scenes of his deeds, 
witnessing his failures and successes, man is judged according to the manner in whidi he 
adjusted himself to the center and the periphery. 

BOOK THIRD: DILEMMA OF HISTORICS. 

3^5 Syllabus. References to items postponed. General topics: i. Bnigmata of hist, as to its 
finality. 2. Progress after a plan. Investigation of degrees of development. 

FIRST DIVISION. (Ill A.) Enlgmata of History . 

History no further elucidated then we have knowledge of ourselves. Government of the 
world. 

I Ch. Natnre-bottod Peoples. Mummified Nations. 

386 207. •'Children of nature" and cultural relapses — "Products of degeneracy*' — Causes of 
arrested development — Instead of missing factors, polarisation and "pressure,*' much is found 
which "ought not to be" — Civilisation means death to barbarism — Conditions bordering on 
embryonic life — Children of civilised nations pass through all the stages of cultural develop- 
ment betw. childhood and adult age. 

387 208. Wolf as to the idea of **arrested" life — Account given of arrested logic — Isolation. — 
Wolf's exception does not deny downward progress — **Products of degeneracy" — Arsyli,Martliu 
D'ArUsny— Esquimaux Acca, etc., all show traces of primeval culture — Mummifying effects of 
conquering upon vanquished peoples :Mongolians upon Mohammedans, Islam upon Christians. 

388 209. Purpose of proloufi^ng existence of withering nations — Conscious life inconceivable 
as the product of inanimate being. (Lotze) — All men participate of inner life, reflect the light 
of life fixed as conscience — ^Value of existence not to be estimated by degrees of pleasure or 
grades of refinement. Waltz — Potentialities latent in the soul designed to be universally 
recognized (Leo) —Insignificant threads in a piece of tapestry indispensable, if the effect of the 
whole is to be procured. 

II Ch. Paroxysms of NatioiMl Life. 

390 210. Places where hist, seems on a rush, others where it seems to be at rest — Tranquil 
times compared to recuperation during sleep — Labor deserves more attention than philosophy 
has given it — Prosperity not to be measured by means to gratify appetites — Parasites upon 
social body — Laws of reciprocal interaction to be fixed and taught — "Catastrophism" in 
Geology — Historic law of pressure — National differentiation demands continual adjustment-» 
Custom-bound people, each bears physiognomy of its social body, of the clan, which is but a 
vehicle of the life of its genus. 

392 211. Genesis of distinct national character — Natural law governs history to the extent 
in which man is part of nature — Volcanoes and social eruptions — Stages in the history of 
revolutions — Commotions resembling '*law-suits" are historical necessities. Paroxysmal 
fits explode the euphonisms calculated to extol man in his **uare|^enerated*' state. Kant — Se- 
duction to false ^orld-tbeories always ends in destruction of dignity and freedom. 

393 212. Insane destruction of human life — Mysterious phenomena receiving some new 
light — Human nature open to infernal infusion — Hypnotism, mimicry in Java. Bastian. — Pro- 
pensity for insanity lies close beneath the tender surface of the intellect in every man: Illustr. 
by doable set off lenses in the meniscus; the least displacement in dual consciousness sets in 
rapport with either part of the spirited world, disturbs at least the focus in viewing life. 

III Ch. Undnlations In Ethnical Liffe. 

394 213 Oscillations, like Rhythmical occurrences, must be reducible to peculiarities of the 
human soul — Emotions and passions alternatively determine the views men take of life — New 
views to undergo the ordeal of conflicts — One great descent, one great ascent: Sinking began 
with the break of human unity; ascent begins when this unity is manifested anew — Rotation 
upon the center (the cross) conspicuous enough — Simnltaneous commotions: fuiMUlx — Nations 
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pendulating betw. poles of energy and lassitude — Selfishness punished by interspersion of 
aliens -Semitic element, the dissolvent upon decaying masses, to teach nations appreciation, 
of that, whereof they have become indifferent, ana to spurn mam monism, sham and effrontery. 

214. Undulations in the conception of humanity betw. cosmopolitan "generalness" and 
national self-complacency, are in keeping with two fluctuating modes of thinking which ever 
attempt to embody themselves in sociä transformations: Universalistic snd subiectivistic 
forms of world-consciousness — ^Alternationsin the concept of authoritative rnle— Will in the 
abstract sense of generalness — People exist for the sake of the state: Individual rights subordi- 
nate to the will of the organisation: advocated by' Qnizot, Hefel — Subjectivism reacts: State 
the product of individual wills, a contract on terms, separable at pleasure of parties: There the 
ancient, here the modern state — Alternations of public opinion — Seasons of fashions — Oscilla- 
tions of sethetics — Both, universalistic or communistic and sub jectivistic forms of world-con- 
sciousness to poise the erroneous views in their attempts to rule true humanism out of order. 

IV Ch. Hero-Worshlp. Qeoins and Taleiit The Press. o_ 

215. Who are the * 'Great?' '—Regulators of the oscillating world-theories: Carlyle— Con- * 
ceptof the world's government rendered profane if attributed to popular favorites: (Niebnhr) — 
Genesis of leading minds— What great men owe to the totality of their respective nations. 
Language — Influence of mental and moral atmosphere — Receptivity to be cultivated first and 
foremost — Duties of society to individuals, punishment of their neglect — In what the wealth 

of a nation consists. ^^ 

216. *'Spiritof thetime," Nations have no souls — Definition of *' national spirit"; great 
minds not developed regardless thereof. Yet personality is not the result of circumstances — 
Apparatus of environments not to be disregard'ed—Not eveo the freatest of minds claimed his glory 
as due to himself. Ctystailine structure of excellent characters — Taleot, virtuosit^r of receptiv- 
ity, skill in self-adjustment to eztemals—Qeolns hidden in the texture of the inner life. It 
partakes of the nature of the conscience ( Kchler)— At this point the -"floKer" procnres the 
chanf es in the directions which human affairs are to take — Genius a failure if not receptive — 
No quantity of talent can supplant ingenuity — Vividness of imagination, the creative power of 
mind. ''Intuitive grasp'* — Arrangement of given matters into new combinations by appropri- 
ate methods. ^qo 

217. Masses now claim their part of the glory, because they participate in making or un-^^ 
doing heroes — Tyranny of the press. Facility to defame and ostracise the best at the pleasure 

of the vilest — Press a tool of schemers — Shortlived renown obtained by demagoeuery — True 
heroes not recognized until their weaknesses are forgotten — Hero-cult but a sign of the search 
after the mind which manages human affairs through human instrumentalities — The radiance 
of great minds grows dim, because they were but surrogates foi; the light from heaven. 

V Ch. Government of the Universe. ^_ 

218. Divine Guidance not to be inspected whilst at work in minor details of history. ^^ 
(Lacordaire^ — Purpose and plan underlying, partly transcending hist., as disclosed by the Media- 
tor. Pure induction could nave discovered it —Axiom that man possesses "Vernunft, '* intel- 
lect — Materialistic definition of this faculty: Schaeffle. FIchte's concept of divine rulings criti- 
cised. ^^ 

219. Problem: How to conceive of the inframundane relation of the Absolute Mind to ^^ 
history — Development of history not under laws of nataral necessity, but under laws of its own, 
under ethical necessity— Limit of self-development— '*Pree will " under "Divine rule."— No for- 
ensic determinism — **lmmntability*' of Qod misleading, not to be misconstructed as in dead deism 

— Divine interaction testifies to the incompleteness of things— If scepticism had been rendered . 
impossible, freedom would have been nullified — ^The Supreme Will rather works in limits 
of self-limitation and incognito. ^^^ 

220. Providential interactions — ^In migratory movements: To generate new forces to^'^ 
guide to new ethnical constellations, to benefit subjugated nations by pressure — Indestmctl- 
bility of caltaral effects: a historic dogma — Day of Judgment: the prerogative of the world's 
constitutional government, presided over by God in person — God's condescention is not to be 
understood by reason alone. m^^ 

221. Recapitnlatlon: Issue of hist, incalcuable— Schellinf — Difiiculties of understanding ^^ 
originate in the interference of the bad, mystif ving matters — Freedom is kept safe only within 
the invisible organisation framed into the visible organism of humanity — Interrelations betw. 
the two represented by binding threads running horizontally ,interwoven with binding vertical 
lines — Three interlocked spheroids: natural universe, human world, Kingdom of Heaven upon 
earth— Happenings under auspices of blind fate exist not— Small affairs furnish the apparatus 

to exercise patience, prudence and trust— Everything hinges upon the relation to the Redeemer. 

5BC0ND DIVISION: (111 B.) Result of History. ^^^ 

Inquiry as to real progress on the line of human happiness — Pessimism as to cultural 
achievements. Helio-spiral and circular motion of progress. Civilisation must have a specific 
and definite goal. Taken under aspects of economic, rational, sesthetical advance and 
ethical improvement. 

I Ch. Prof ress nnder the Aspect of acquired Dominion over Nature. 

222. No Üelw of progress since history is no mechanism^Evolution as individualisation ^^^ 
by detachment, valid — Differentiation and organisation — Nomade-life— Primitive agriculture — 
Rational agriculture — Emancipation from the clod — Rise in the value of labor. 

223. Third stage of progress marked by preponderance of the money power— ParccUation *lw 
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of family- tenures — Abolition of serfdom and slavery, only indirectly caused by Christianity, 
directly by capitalistic interestedness —New economical conditions conducive to the welfare 
of laboring classes, owing much to increasing density of population — Liberty to a large extent 
the fruit <3 heightened productiveness of the soil and of * 'ploughing" the ocean — Contrast 
illustr. — Labor m German and Latin nations. 

417 224. Conqaering distances of space and time — History of means of intercourse-^Age of 
speed — Pacific less extensive than Mediterranean was in St. Paul's time — Globe subjected to 
man's mind — Long course of developing present iron-industry — Lively interaction of all sub- 
divisions of culture, all claiming title of civilisation; therebv the esteem due Christianity on 
account of its results-Do the results of economic progress benefit the cause of true humanism? 

I! Ch. lotellectttal Advantafes gained. 

418 225. Survey of the field of research, to ascertain the modes of thinking. Schobert — 
Thinking called forth by promptings to understand nature; mind attracted by the stanif 
worlds in the first place — Temple-wisdom consisted in arranging knowledge of nature — 
Genesis of science in astrology — Ancient science never emancipated from priestly tutelage — 
Greek historiography in vindication of oracles. Curtins — Churcn took "worldly wisdom" under 
its care, tho teaching the laity to renounce it — Antique ideas allowed to adhere to theology, 
marringthe clearness of Christian world-consciousness — "Philosophia humana". Bacoo — 
Freedom of inquiry. Descartes— Auxiliary branches become specific sciences— Spencer's defini- 
tion of scientific progress. 

419 226. Man nowhere finds the aifinitv confirmed which exists betw. necessities in things 
and in reason — ^To displace imagination (Buckle) is impossible — Spencer's ideas cannot be car- 
ried out. There is unity of purpose in all scientific quarters to carry on the humanitarian cause. 

III Ch. Progress in iCsthetics. 

420 227. Each form of world-consciousness mirrored, each conform to religious tenets — Art of 
transcendentalism vilifies human form, maltreats the body in monasteries and torture- 
chambers— No realistic background, no perspective in pictures — Art representing sentiment,rap- 
pprt with nature in landscapes. Riaphael. 

422 228. Music elevated to express ideal sentiments: Slowly like other arts emancipating 
itself from temple-rituals and funeral-rites — Stringed instruments — Triumph of the most 
abstract of the fine arts — Independent world-theories: Art represents them even in their con- 
flicts — Arts' criterion :that it meuces itself universally understooa— Diversity of nations approach- 
ing to unity. 

IV Ch. Advance In Relisio-Ethical Matters. 

423 229. Cultures of yore destroyed, because sciences were fettered, upon which technical 
progress depends,mention of l>oboi8RJiyaiood*s*V disregard of the moral factor" —Social ethics — 
Public opinion — Ecclesiastical ethics^ Legalism —Christian ethics — History the realisation of 
true manliness— Progress of legalistic morality. Ethics roots in rellsioD. 

424 230. Prof ress in religionsness? Religious side of civilisation cannot be said to develop— 
* *Man is apt to be restored to true humanitv by a kind of regeneration" — ^A moral community, 
"a people under rule of divine law," which is secure against arbitrary changes and above 
human sanction. Kaot — Man's renewal illustrated: crystallisationof precious stones— Utilitar- 
ian moralism void of religion, compared to dazzling, cold jewels. Culture owes every thing 
to benign influences of Christianity — New life from above, outlined in the changes it procures. 
— In experimental religion man finds himself, assured of realising his destiny. 

426 231. Reasons for the fact that ''religious progress" is on the decline — ^Appearance of 
representing continual defeat - Spatial extent of the dominion of true God-consciousness 
always diminishes at the rate in which politico moral culture under the name of civilization 
spreads out— Intensiveness — Ignorance as to the inner difference of the moral and religions sense 
causes the neglect to harmonise piety and morality, God-and world -consciousness, which are 



V Ch. The Worid in the State of Perfection. 

428 232. The world's entering the state of glory is frustrated by the bad — Phenomena of 
demoniac natnre. Satan's hiding place: that which ought not to be, doomed to destruction — 
Aim of hist, as projected in man, is to be realised through him — Sublimity of man not fully 
exhibited until the entire universe is recognised as belonging to him — Totality of creation 
bound to become conformed to life resurrected — In the transit to perfection tne celestial is 
included which also administered to his best interests. Else the termination of the fight for 
the possession of the world would not be assured. 

429 233. Visible world but the symbol of the world of true reality and perm anency — What ouf[ht 
not to be must have issued from immaterial principles. Renonvier — Fechoer— Lotie — Mind 
must be able to afiect physical matter in the same mode as imponderable matter affects the 
ponderable. Illustr. sand transmuted to ^lass— Nature ceases to be merely the semblance, but 
continues to be the most adequate expression of tue sublime without further impossibilty of 
degradation — Reappearance of the Mediator— Body's temporary form inadequate to mind's 
nature —Consequences of the transmutation of the cosmos — True theocracy— Closing scene of 
history— Completion of the Church— ^affolds vanish — Dedication solemnised —Anthems of 
praise — Full appearance of the Beautiful — Inheritance of God's children, includes sum and 
substance of all cultural achievements. 
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234* Ooal of history, realised under method of freedom, under no compulsion, no other 481 
necessity but that of the Supreme Good — Man to bring the secondary good into relation 
with God — The Son of God ever was to history what the theme is in a fugue — Marvelous cli- 
max of the concert— Reunion of the children of God's household bringing their fruits — Royal 
race in its glory — ^The KinKdom which ever had floated before the vision of humanity, revolving 
upon the mediator — Historic world, enveloping the kingdom, and the outer hull of the cosfnical 
organism. 

Conclusion. 

235. Sacred tradition was put to the test of empiric induction. Savior verified the expecta- ^^ 
tions of his people — Humanity reclines on Him like cross-vault upon keystone — This work 
claims scientific validity — Understanding of history illustr. by congruity of an architect's plan 
with the finished edifice — L^ofic of History — ^Metaphvsics of history — Gradual impartation of 
Divine life — Developing realisation of glory — ^Tlioofht (not idea of Hegel) as the notion neces- 
sary in itself and for its own sake, is the truth — Upon these premises this is not only "a" Philo- 
sophy of History« 


PROSPECTIVE REMARKS. 


Philosophising npon Universal History began with arranging historical matter in 
such a manner as might be rendered suitable in affirming or assailing either religious 
tenets or world-theories. Because of such inferential use or abuse of evidences th« 
necessity of much preliminary work soon became apparent. The data of history were 
to be sifted critically, sources to be compared and verified . The undercurrent ideas 
needed cautious discernment in order to understand the events arising from tilem, and 
to test the correctWss of judgments formed respecting them at the time of their occur- 
rence as well as by the posterity of the actors. Thus the records of human activity 
during fifty centuries, at the least, had to be examined by our science, now scarcely one 
century old. Herder's * 'Ideas about the education of the children of men," up to the 
time when he published his humanitarian aspect of civilisation, were taken up for prac- 
tical purposes by Von Stein, Bismarck's forerunner in the work of reconstructing the 
German empire. He organised the first society for historic investigation, and he en- 
couraged Perthes to venture into the gigantic enterprise of publishing the "Heeren and 
Uckert History in Monographs". Thus the zeal for the study of history was stirred 
up in the Napoleonic period. 

Shortly after a college of experts, such as Chateaubriand, Joh. von Miller, Tenne- 
mann, Neander, Niebuhr and others created the study of * 'Sources." With the *'Ro- 
setta stone" found and deciphered, the world of scholars became as interested in discuss- 
ioas of Egyptian archives as in German chronicles and French memoirs, or in the 
results of excavating expeditions. But owing to many modified interpretations of 
history as those of Schlegel, Hegel, Guizot etc., each trying to support his preconceived 
view of church and state, the public lost faith in historical evidences. A sceptical 
attitude as to the reliability of the new science was the result. Consequently objective 
exposition was demanded. Even the arduous labors of Schlosser, Weber, Leo, 
etc., to meet the demand, did not afford general satisfaction. One would find them 
either tinctured with deism or too orthodox; the tinge was too monarchical or too dem- 
ocratic, whilst others again would have the historical facts and figures strt^ng up in 
such a neutral, nugatory manner, that nobody would care to study them. 

The * 'Philosophy of History," published by Dr. RochoU in 1892, found it necessary 
to start, twenty-five years ago, with clearing the ground in which to plant this * 'young 
upstart" of systematic knowledge. Still more difficult it is to cultivate in this country. 
In our system of education a place must first be secured for this philosophic discipline. 
Oar college-curricula are so overburdened as to leave little time for this all-comprehen- 
sive study. Annexes to universities and historical seminaries and post-graduate courses 
prove the fact that historic instruction had been crowded out, but at the same time shows 
the growing necessity of its pursuit. In order to make the revelations of history appli- 
cable to Ethics, Sociology and Political Economy its contents must be digested by phil- 
osophical treatment. This is an indispensable requisite for the journalist and statesman, 
yea for every voting member of a nation of * 'sovereigns" with forms of self-government; 
especially at the present time, when public welfare and the perpetuance of our national 
institutions are expected from law and legislation, rather than from the Gospel and its 
application; and when Ethics seem to supersede Dogmatics. 

Where, then, is the chair of history to be placed ? Is this science with its out- 
growth, the Philosophy of History, to be classified with the Natural Sciences, where a 
certain Sociology offered a back-seat to Clio ? Or with Metaphysics, by means of which 
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Hegel made hid ''Idea'' to develop into phantasmagorial realisation ? The first chapters 
are to prove,that neither physical nor metaphysical dispositions can do justice to his- 
tory, since as the regulator of world-theories» it must stand above suspicion of partial- 
ity. History, we claim, is not a cloud of efiervescences emanating from above, nor 
evolving from below. History like man himself, the traces of whose character it bears, 
belongs to both spheres. But insomuch as science as well as society, whose theories 
history embraces, becomes the more differentiated, the nearer the organism of civilisa- 
tion approaches the period of bloom and fruit bearing; and inasmuch as all vital rela- 
tions become more sensitive, the more the functions are strained under increasing in- 
tricacy, we find that relations are to be adjusted, and labor must be divided. The 
fields of science are to be parcelled out, and special cultivation of each department is 
to be entrusted to qualified workers who know enough of the kindred sciences as to 
be entitled to co-operation. Bach has to take cognisance of the other's labor and pro- 
gress. For it is obvious, that science forms a co-partnership, and no particular branch 
ought to act as tho it held the monopoly of explaining the universe. Each is to serve 
with joy and without envy as an auxiliary to all the rest. Thus by mutual furtherance 
the sciences enrich not only themselves and their contemporaries, but also future 
generations. True civilisation is an inheritance to be improved and to be left again to 
such heirs as are trained to appreciate and to augment, instead of squandering, the 
wealth acquired by the sweat of the brow, and preserved by the shedding of much 
ancestral blood. 

Hence we trust that **The Philosophy of History" with its claim to admittance 
will not be unwelcome to the American circle of systematic thinkers. The application 
for an introduction ought of course to be accompanied by credentials, demonstrating 
its possibility and utility; by a proof of method, a statement of topics, and a sample- 
production of its laboratory. The synoptical statements of the Philosophy of History, 
drawn from empiric data shall be legitimately obtained, and made testproof by the 
judiciousapplicationof critical principles, so as to secure conclusions untainted by 
harrangue, mystifications and illusive deductions. A consistent interpretation of his- 
torical facts will then bring to view that original plan, according to which the material 
is reared heavenward into a sublime structure. The design of the ethical cosmos will 
then stand out in b.)ld relief, enabling us to contemplate it as that edifice, for which 
the nations, scattered through the ages and over the whole globe, furnish the pillars, 
the girders and decorations. 

As to the method of construction let it be confessed, that the investigation and 
interpretation of undisputed data of history are not to be carried on "without prepos- 
sessed ideas' '. As often as such disinterestedness was simulated, it was unmasked as a 
scheme to beguile the unwary. Any assertion in the premises of "neutral objectivity" 
ought to be met with distrust. But at the same time permit the declaration, that no 
such preconception shall influence our search after the meaning of history, as that 
which vitiated, for instance,the Hegelian and similar world-theories. In them witnesses 
were put to the torture in behalf of the "Idea," until their utterances suited the pur- 
pose of the inquisitor; or they were spirited away, when it was known, that instead of 
yielding to the "Idea", they would confound and disprove it. Such procedure does 
not deserve the adjective honest, nor can it claim the distinction of being scientific. 
Abuse of a predetermined tendency, however, does not prove that prepossessed con- 
victions always invalidate philosophic deductions. It is possible that interpreters may 
arise, who, endowed with the gift of discerning the spirits, like Dr. Rocholl, need not 
engage in dialectic subtleties; who interpret facts conscientiously, just because of their 
pronounced view of life. 

It is to be expected of the historian, that his studies have filled him with a decided 
aversion to everything vicious, because he continually has before him illustrations 
of influences, which prove destructive to the sacred interests of humanity. He ascends 
to the pinnacle of the philosophical observatory into the clearest atmosphere possible, 
with confidence in the availability of ,and insight into, the fundamental plan of divinely- 
human designs. 

The historian, furthermore, from dealing with examples of heroism continually, 
may be expected to possess the courage of his convictions. Is he, then, to conceal the 


Christian standpoint? to avoid the use of religions terms» the exclusion of which from 
philosophical discussions seems to have become the fashion? and to be ashamed of the 
Christ» lest he would run the risk of ridicule ? The historian, no more than history, needs 
to be ashamed of Christian piety, to say nothing about the incomprehensibility of his- 
tory without Christ. Faith does not obscure reason nor obstruct the light of science; 
faith has no more cause to shun its glare, (which it throws, perhaps» upon some weird 
caricatures of Christianity) than the £iblehas excuse for the failings of its saints. 

Equipped, then, with hatred of the Bad, and with love for, and unwavering confi- 
dence in, the True and the Good, let us take up our study. And not without reason, 
for who wants to find reason in things must bring reason with him. We do not intend 
to appeal to credulity. Solely the cognition of the Absolute Good and its necessity, as 
represented and manifested in the human conscience, free and unreserved acknowledg- 
ment is asked for in the premises. This necessity itself insists upon the freedom of 
thought. 

The method shall be chiefly inductive. History is "THE" empiric science; it 
speaks from rich experience. Advance in knowledge is possible only on solid ground; 
facts, critically sifted, prescribe the line of procedure ; their import must be carefully 
weighed, before taken into account. Essentials must be grouped in proper connection, 
where they appear to be most effective in yielding a sound comprehension. Small be- 
ginnings are not to be despised. So called accidentals are relegated to the category of 
every-day occurrences, without being depreciated. Nothing is to be ignored from fear 
lest the beauty of the system would be marred. Rather deny ourselves the satisfaction 
which might be derived from a nicely constructed system. Whenever the principles, 
underlying a catena of facts, the nexus between cause and effect is believed to have 
been discovered,then exceptional cases shall not be ignored. A conclusion shall not be an- 
nounced unless the objections have been cautiously dealt with and recorded for eventu- 
al re-examination. More scientific circumspection can hardly be« required. 

Mere analysis and rearrangement of data, according to parallel periods or their 
semblance, could be no more satisfactory to us than it was to Bacon. Like him we dare 
not epitomise generalisations to form practicable syllogisms. We thereby shall find 
ourselves compelled to ascend, in search for the key of explanation, into the realm of 
metaphysics, if senses, and intuition, and all indications unmistakably point in that 
direction. 

Alexander von Humboldt, in such emergencies, used to say: ''It does not agree 
with true progressiveness to despise every attempt at deeper insight into the intricacies 
of things by way of analogy and upon the basis of induction, as tbo the conclusions thus 
drawn had no more validity than a guess. Nor does it behoove us to condemn the no- 
ble endowments of the mind — now reason, aspiring to knowledge under speculative ex- 
ertions, and then again imagination, that vivid energy of representation, which is«oflen 
indispensable where discovery is to be made, or where shape is to be given to lofty 
conceptions.'' 

If Humboldt's acknowledgment, and similar sentences of Goethe, hold good for 
comprehending the physical world, how much more must it be the case respecting the 
moral cosmos. We adopt the advice as our apology, as often as we are compelled to 
fall back upon intuition; and also whenever we have to refute that presumption, which 
boasts of the ability to explain riddles of empirical phenomena merely through the 
mediums of dissecting knife and retort. 

The mind of the artist, whose fancy enables him, chisel in hand« to breathe life, as 
it were, into the marble, is filled with enthusiasm at the moment of conceiving his ideal 
delineated before his mind, as projected by his imagination. In giving external ex- 
pression to it, he is of course, bound to the most minute observance of given outlines; 
imaginative contemplation does not furnish him the technicalities. But on the other 
hand, neither does the sculptor work out his ideal by mere external measurement« He 
must identify his own idea with the object, and must study the inner character to be 
represented by the image, z. e. the marks of physical life to be imitated by the chisel. 
The same subjective-objective identification is required for an intelligible reproduction 
of historic movements in space and time. Unless the historian can transfer himself to 
the stages of a nation's phydcal development, the real meaning of ethnographical char- 
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acteristics will remain a mystery. The solution is to be found nowhere but in sympa- 
thy, in the inner act of recognition. 

This would lead u» to what is now called Kthnological Psychology, the considera- 
tion of which will be taken up in due time. In the first book no other notice can be 
taken of it, but what bears upon the problem before us and the method of its treat- 
ment. 

Scientists assume that all human affairs can be explained by materialistic atomism ; 
while most all historians maintain, that history cannot be understood, unless viewed 
from the position of Theism. Upon one conclusion general agreement reigns, viz: 
that history exhibits a development of humanity, an onward march, a continual ad- 
vance toward higher civilization* 

The question, however, arises; What is this civilisation, which moves on, seeming 
interruptions notwithstanding ? Does it consist in the skillful adjustment of conduct 
to environments by way of prudent expediency ? Or in the concentration of govern- 
mental power according to the survival of the fittest ? Or in the lowering of personal 
superiority to a common level of generalness under pretense of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ? Is not the prolongation of life the greatest desideratum, so that the baro- 
meter of civilization ought to be hung up in the health-office or in the statistical bureau ? 
Reasoning thus, naturalistic Sociology gains popularity and wins an advantage over the 
Philosophy of History and its metaphysicians, because they can not make civilisation 
so simple and pleasant a task. For they, and we among them, hold that the aim of 
civilisation is such cultivcUion of character , which^ because of the objective necessity of the 
Absolute Goody endeavors to bring reason^ feelings and will under the control of a free 
agenty into equilibrium and proper mutual co-operation. In other words civilisation is 
to us that culture of body and mind, which is based upon the cheerful exercise of the 
endowments and obligations, that is, upon the proper conduct of a person practicing 
the duties, which grow out of his relation to God, fellow-men and nature. 

We claim that nothing less will answer the demands upon our science of civilisa- 
tion but the inductive analysis combined with experimenting upon the contents of our 
dogma. By this method our science will be made as nearly as possible to correspond 
with the laboratory work of the scientist, from which praise and prayer to the A^uthor of 
the universe and Ruler of kings need not necessarily be excluded. 

All learned men now agree upon the division of the labors of investigation. They 
also agree that no branch can succeed» if it feigns indifference to the philosophy of 
the moral process. Even Spencer saw the necessity of vindicating the evolutionary 
world-theory by a sort of rehashed Hedonism. There must be a moral philosophy 
concerning man's inner constitution and life's purpose. In the realm of morals any 
world-theory is to be tested; from this source doctrines react upon history. 

Materialistic moral brought forth the branch-study of ethnographic psychology, in 
order to show the germs of culture as sprouting in natural soil. 

Nationality, however, is merely personality extended. The true understanding of 
neither can be derived from onesided investigation. Psychology must be inquired in- 
to to explain, for instance, the problem of languages, where it must fail again and again, 
unless it adopts a hypothetical premise to assist in its induction. This illustrates once 
for all, how natural science is directed for advice to a higher council, to metaphysics. 

At once we stand upon the threshold of another world. It is impossible to evade 
questions like these: Can not the empirical field of history be explored without taking 
recourse to Heaven ? Is it probable, that solutions may be obtained by referring to 
another world, since nothing on earth can explain certain divergencies and disturbances 
of cosmical, mental, and sensuous life ? 

This will suggest to us whither our inductive method may, yea must lead to. 
Whenever we are obliged to set foot upon the domain of metaphysics, or to make a bal- 
loon-ascension, as it were, into the heights of speculation, we shall— in keeping with the 
postulates, and in order to keep up communication with the solid ground, and in 
order to keep open the line of retreat — try the relevancy of a hypothetical fact. We 
shall then be in the same situation as that for which the Paris astronomer is renowned. 
Le Verrier*s calculation is said to have been disproved by Peirce's equally daring con- 
fidence in mathematical analysis on the occasion of the discovery of the planet Neptune. 
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But Le Vemer's snccess of intnitive reasoning none the less proves as mnch as Peirce's 
corrective computations, the value of the hypothetical and intuitive calculation; both 
prove the legitimacy of applying a hypothetical fact. Methods of conjecturing like 
these, have more than once been sanctioned by success. We may be allowed to refer 
to the similar venture upon a h3rpothesis in the mind of Columbus. Analysis always 
either requires or prophesies a synthesis from which, as from a coherent whole, a special 
case implied finally receives its confirmation. The method of taking a h3rpothesis in- 
to service is obviously closely related to that of the mathematical sciences, and yields' 
similar evidences: resting on physical grounds, it reaches up, at the same time, into the 
metaphysical spheres* Mathematics is to space, what history and ethics are to time, 
and what all three in the abstract are to real existence. 

The right to propose a hypothesis is vindicated, because it forms the justifiable, if 
not the only legitimate connection between inductive and deductive syllogising. No- 
thing can hinder the mind from calling upon hypotheses for assistance, in order to dis- 
cover an approximately correct view of human life, of its original design, and its final 
consummation. The result must justify the method, when all parts are comprehended 
in one synthesis that binds together the whole. Prom this unified conception, if cor- 
rect, the parts receive their light and reason, according to our axiom, that the single 
can not be explained unless viewed. from the aspect of the whole, and that the higher 
can not be understood by the lower. 

At every stage of our procedure striking parallels may suggest instructive lessons 
and elicit comparisons between conditions of the human family in former ages and the 
present phases of history as to tiie woe or weal of humanity. Our philosophy thus 
applied can not but act the part of a philanthropist and patriot, warning against evil 
tendencies, so as to avoid, if possible, such recurrencies as would, by means of modem 
contrivances, prove more disastrous than any catastrophe on record. 
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Prolegomena of the Philosophy of History, 


A.— COEFFICIENT FACTORS IN HISTORY. 
R— OPERATIVE MODE OF HISTORY. 


A. FIRST DIVISION. 
CO-EFFICIENT FACTORS IN HISTORY. 


SYLUBUS. 

A person in the development of his life passes through three stages. Life giyea 
begins and continues for a certain length of time under physical conditions— man is 
passive. 

Then intellectual discrimination dawns; he asserts himself, and learns to adjust »m« ofmant^iop. 
his being to the objective world, in which he finds himself —he becomes receptive. «▼•" isSSii'!' "^^ 

The acre of maturity places before him the task of mastering and appropriating 
the external world, along with the practice of selfpossession and selfcontrol, so as 
to fit him for cooperation in elevating the natural into the spiritual— man is active. 

These three topics first ventilated by Lessiziff and Herder, were utilised in Hegrers 
elaborate interpretation of history. 

To his speculation on the development of mind individually, and of mind erenerally 
throuirhout history, he had been led by Fichte, who deduced aU being: from the *^ e^o " by way 
of ''thesis, antithesis, and synthesis." Hegrel started his deduction from the ''absolute idea," y^,^ ^^^^ 
after the formula "subject, object (projection), and subject-object"— position, opposition, FrmB,' Hmu: »pplyliig 
and composure— or "beingr'in itself as unconscious; being: in the act of becoming or reflected ^^ 
in the form of something: else; and being: in and for itself; selfoonacious." 

Scharling: divested such triads of t^eir vag:aries, where the sovereigm mind is imag:lned 
as undergroing: a physical metamorphosis, while at the same time nature is, maintained as the 
opposite of mind pure and simple. By such extravag:ant inconsistencies thoug:ht is made to 
reveal itself in history, while at the same time the continual apostacy of history from its very 
idea renders both nature and history standing: contradictions to the "Idea," instead of its 
exposition. 

Scharling: in " Humanism and Christianity " reduces the true elements of the traditional ochabum- Man 
tripartitlon to a very practical division of the ethioo-historical process, viz, : Man as deter- termined by natan, by 
mined by nature, by his own, and by the Divine mind. Dorner, in throwing: the lig:ht of ^l^' ^ ^* '**'*''• 
Ethics upon determination, selfdetermination and predetermination, very oonvlncing:ly de- 
scribes the moral progress of man (1.) from the state under the law to (2.) the state under the 
g:o0pel and (3.) to the kincrdom of Qod^s realised purposes. 

So much has been made evident by the labors of all preceding: masters, that the historic* JJIS^^Jj^^iT^^ 
empiric world is to be recog:nised as natural, moral, and divinely human— not in the order of under the Ooepei, 
time, as tho it had b^nn with Hindooism and wound up with Heg:ers gnreat decades, but in **" made perfect. 
^coincident stag:e8 of prog:re8S. 

This brief sketch may nave suggested, what physical and metaphysical matters 
and methods are to be considered in this first division. For, since natural and 
spiritual life condition each other, so the sciences of either province must over-lap 
where both elements approach their union in man. 

Proceeding from physics througjk logic to ethics, we shall find the truth contain- 
ed in the Greek phrase, that ''man ia the measure of all things," representing, as he Man^them6a«r*of «a 
does, in his constitution, the whole universe as a microcosm. We shall behold man 
as the theme of history, and as its key. We shall discern, that man in every respect 
represents more than the mere material for the construction of a scientific evolution- 
theory. 

CH. I. RELATIONS OP THE PHILOSOPHY OP HISTORV TO NATUIUL SCIENCES. 

■ 

§1. Man Is indeed the connecting link between two worlds. This happy figure of 
speech, first suggested by Herder, who had also initiated that tripartitlon of human JmS!'"*"*"**"**^ 
life mentioned above, includes at once the necessary background and apparatus for 
the theatre of history and the actors upon its stage. It intimates at the same time 
that two worlds are contending for the possession of his heart, since he is designed 
for both, the possession of the earth, and the inheritance of Heaven. We shall not be 
in danger of trespassing our limits by stating, that man is of greater significance "■'•'^^'••*" 
even than representing the apex of that structure, whose foundation consists m 
nothing less than the cosmical universe. For man's dual being is rooted also in the 
world of spirits. Hence Herder took man as the child of two creations. 
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Philosophy of late, however, in its endeavor to reduce all dnalistic modes of 
consciousness into the one concrete entity of materialistic Monism, has allowed the 
impression to spread, that human existence was to be consigned to the globe alone. 
The intellectual trend of the time was more than favorable to the degradation of the 
Philosophy of History into a branch of Natural science. 

Buckle in 1853 wrote to Lord Kington: *^I oonfees that long: ago I was convinced of the 
fact, that the development of a people is regulated by prinoipleSf called laws, which work with 
the exactnem of those in the physical world." 

The great geographer Ritter wrote to the celebrated historian Ranke: "The moral 
process runs in the curves of natural laws." 

The emphasis laid upon the study of structural geography in connection with the study 
of history, in a treatise read before the Association of GoU^res (Swarthmore near Philadel- 
phia A. I>.iS(t3},is^ a sifirnifioant sign of the pressure, which the atmosphere of the time exerts 
upon the modem author and instructor. 

Bleek made mere natural causes account for the fall of Rome. 

The antiquated notions of Herakleitos and Lucretius were revived by the German 
" Identity -Philosophy." In consequence of it, the origin and development of man and of his- 
tory once more were deduced from such pseudo-syllogisms as " Natural Selection," etc. 

Spinoza had reasoned out, that thought and extension were modified states or attributes 
of tLe same '^ Substance." Schelling, following this trend of speculation, almost identified 
the spirit with nature, leaning toward physical Monism. Hegel improved upon both by sub- 
stituting the " Idea," as abstracted from the world of physical phenomena, for ** Substance." 
For some time the world was made to believe that history was but the hypostatisation of 
that abstraction. Hegelianism thus dissolved the essential value of historical facts also into 
mere phenomena, (Schein). This explains, why H^el for the largest part of his Philosophy 
of History meditates upon the Hindoos and Chinese, of whom he makes the most in support 
of his theory. He loves these " dreaming Asiatics," in whom, according: to him, the Deity was 
asleep as yet in order to come to itself in the consciousness of Jesus and the Hegelian school. 
The weapons for the defence of outspoken Pantheism were forged from Buddhism. Much of 
this philosophy reflects its rays in Arnold's poem "Light of Asia". Under the proud title 
of " Theosophists " some spoiled philosophers now try to displace the Cross by the Lotus. 
How far our century has become contaminated with such phraseology is illustrated by the 
popularisation of the "Christ- Idea" in Miss Evans' (Gteorge Eliot's) novels which still en- 
chant some literary amateurs. Her " ethics " are deemed by a great mai^y the most refined 
essence of religion, because it relieves one from accepting the truth of the historical records 
about the Crucified One. This evaporated gospel is the result of applying Hegelian Philoso- 
phy to the biblical facts of salvation. Everywhere we observe, how from that colorless spectre 
"generalness" the particulars are deduced and contorted into semblance with certain pet 
notions : how from a void vagueness the apparation of a copious reality rises up— a fata 
ihorgana. And this furnished the apparatus in which sacred history was to be distilled into 
intoxicants to the religious taste of everybody, into stimulants which, under the guise of 
science, were to give strength for scoifing at faith. Not a few of those claimipg " education " 
delighted to move in such a world of delusions, aping that quasi-religious attitude of self- 
adoration. Thus were the earthly and heavenly things, the natural and spiritual worlds, 
brought to the level of indiiferenoe ; and the compromise was hung low enough for selfcom- 
placent minds to see relifirious things under that perspective. 

Schelling and Hegel, by force of their dialectics, had commanded matter and 
mind to lie down quiet in that indifferent identity, that chaotic Pan into which they 
had been thrown. Strauss ridiculed that philosophy of identity and unconcern. He 
defined materialism to be nothing but idealism set upon its head, but now turned up- 
side down, so as to stand upon its feet again. As the precipitate of ambiguous specula- 
tion, modem materialism comes under our observation among the residue of other 
sublunar freaks of history. It is necessary to become fully acquainted with its roots 
and ramifications, its lineage being quite natural, and its seasons of growth recurring 
not without purpose, nor without cause. As a reaction against impudent theories, it 
was not the first time that materialism meted out to them what they deserved. 

When the lingering clouds of idealism had been scattered by the storms of '48, 
the earth was taken into consideration Ritter raised geography to the rank of a 
science. He brought the globe to the notice of men, reminding the Germans at last, 
that they had something solid under their feet which was preferable to the cloudy 
realm above their heads. He showed how the various formations of the earth's 
surface exert their direct influences upon the natural dispositions or temperaments of 
men. The shapes of continents, direction of mountain-chains and watersheds, the ex- 
tensions of plains or coast-lines, or river-bottoms, the wave-lines of the isotherms and 
the latitudes— all were asked to contribute toward the differentiation of the race with 
regard to languages, customs, cultures. A period of praiseworthy emulation was 
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inaugurated by sayants like Ritter and the Humboldts. Ether and oeean, strata of 
antediluTian and pre-glacial roeks and forests, the tellurian relations to the galaxy 
and the sun's spots, all yielded their share to enrich not only the storehouse of 
knowledge, but also to increase the conyeniencies of life. The iayestigationsof ocean- 
' bottoms and of mountain-slopes not only caused the eye to haye yisions of yegetable 
and animal biology, but also resulted in direct and more practical adyantages — 
perhaps the laying of a cable or the erection of a smeltery. 

No wonder that some heads were turned by exalting the utilisation of scientific i>Mitn«of «dtoanott» 
research. It is true, that this culture caused a decline of cultus, yet the industrial Jj^j;^"!«"*«**^ 
triumphs of human sagacity need not to be frowned at; for, the increasing worldliness 
and profanation of life is as much, perhaps, to be blamed upon theological stagnation; 
while on the other hand, the progressiyeness of worldly culture in its conquest of 
space and time and masses, celebrated in a series of world-expositions, bears a mark- 
ed feature of ethical import. The prosperity we owe to technical inyentions and the p,o«p«rityin chrirtian- 
triumphs alluded to, are so many eyidences of the superiority of mind oyer matter; of S^^IKi'ÄL'^riJ« 
the superiority, too, of the Teutonic part of Christian ciyilisation. ^w Ä^**' 

Still no biology nor electricity will afford sufficient explanation for the differentia- 
tion and deyelopment of the social or any other organism. Only as an ethical 
j)ersonality can man render nature intelligible and seryiceable, he alone being the 
{rational agent with power to be a cause himself, on account of whom and because of 
whom eyery thing exists. 

In man alone is to be found the explanation of the great successes of modem 
times, because he* alone possesses consciousness which fits him for uniyersal and 
perpetual aspirations. Without memory, that is without experiences traditionally 
accumulated, it would be impossible to improye upon, and utilise the prior acquisi- 
tions made by the mind and through its culture. 

Now history is to humanity, to man collectiyely, what memory is to the indiyi- mitorybtohiuiuaity 
dual. Without this manifestation of self-consciousness, persisting through all ages, sitiT"^ " ^ "** 
all changes of localities and opportunities, the preyious approaches toward our final 
acme of culture would haye been of no ayail to us. The boast of our high attainments 
might eyen be toned down a little, if that memory were duly refreshed. For con- 
sidering our inherited facilities and comparing with them our present state of affairs, Kl4d5^~"^*"*** 
which to a great extent justifies the complaints of pessimism, we may as well confess, 
that with the means at hand a still higher ciyilisation and more beneficial results 
ought to haye been obtained by this time. 

The solution for which many problems are still waiting is to be expected from 
man's inner constitution alone, and certainly not found in geognostic conjectures. 
As yet by far the largest part of man's own self is hidden to systematic knowledge, 
and the largest part of the human race as yet stands on the low grade of arrested 
deyelopment, and belongs to the lowest strata of personal life. Were it otherwise we 
would as gladly giye our cordial assent to the great geographer, as we thank him for AnewiiMoc arvn- 
being enabled to enter upon a new line of argument, where the physico-monistic yiew "'*°*' • • • 
may hesitate to follow suit. « 

Eyolutionism and anthiopo-geography, being entangled in enyironments, and 
posing upon soil and climate, try to eyolye from them what neyer was embodied in m.^t^eniaSkfto'» 
them. The earnest labors of geographers and geologists might haye been utilised to °^'^ *^^*' 
greater adyantages, than has been done by Darwinism. 

According to the latter, climate, coast-lines, food, or any conglomeration of atoms 
constitute the principal motors and factors of human actiyity. It is true, surround- 
ings exert strong influences upon the inhabitants. 

But not always, not with the same effects, not at all exclusiyely. Let us examine. 

Asia is the continent of the most yarying contrasts, preeminently adapted to pro- critieism at anthropq 
duce the greatest yariety of human characteristics. Deserts reach down from high '•**"^**'- 
plateaus to the shores of gulfs and riyers. Jungles, prairies, forests, regions of yeri- 
table garden-lands, the highest mountains and the largest peninsulas change off 
eyerywhere. But man forgot to profit by the changes. He remained a child of 
nature, which he could not learn to understand; instead of making it seryiceable he 
deified that nature below him. 
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INFLUENCES OF SUBBOUNDINGSi TO A CERTAIN LIMIT. I. A. CH. 1. §1. 

There, through all affes, we find mixed masses of nomades and mariners, farmers and 
hunters, traders and robbers, moguls and benrars, crowdln^r eaofa other, fi^rhtlnflr and mi^rrat- 
inir. Such ''friction and mixture," according to Peschel, ''are the main conditions for future 
culture." Friction and mixing he takes for the cause of Asiatic culture, while Hegel imputes 
Chinese stagnancy and Hindoo melancholy and inertia to the same localities. 

Wide, waste regions may create robbers; the Sahara swarms with Tuaregs; the Grobi 
with Tu-kiu ; but so do certain quarters of certain large cities swarm with people not less 
rapacious and not ''down town" only. Nature fortified the people along the upper Danube 
against the unwelcome guests from the Yol^ra by a pass, called the ''Iron Gate", while the 
Chinese had to build their wall against the incessant intruders. Now why were the peaceable 
people in the regions adjacent and just as waste, not robbers also? Comanches and Apaches 
squirm through the barren steppes of sage and cactus in Mexico and Arizona, but the Gauchoes 
are none the better for their green pampas. Did the rovers of these deserts ever ascribe their 
savage life to their environments when justice forced them to abandon their favorite occupa- 
tion of scalpingr? Would they have asked to be excused for their savagery, on account of the 
wild canyons of the Colorado, if Herr Haeckel had met them there on their trails? 
They all have not the slightest idea of the relation between their zones and themselves. But 
all their countries assume a quite different aspect, as soon as people from civilised nations 
even their refuse, take possession of, and irrigate such regions and plant orange groves. 
Since soil and climate and food have been considered as determinin^r coefficients of history in 
forming human character, why may not rather man form, even transform the character of 
the country ? As a part of nature he has at least the same privileges. We see the theory of 
evolution from environments is alluring only where it binds man to nature— but it proves too 
much. The beautiful regions around Nazareth did not produce the model character of the 
oarpenter^s son, as Renan strongly insinuated ; else why could Nazarethi proverbial for its 
unproductiveness of any thing good, also produce those citizens who tried to dispatch their 
rabbi ? "Evolution" would forbid the conclusion that expansive regions contract the horizon 
of reason, whereas it is simply because man continues on the plane of the natural, that he 
never rises to understand, much less to dominate over nature. 

Granted, that the shape of the coasts and mountains of Europe was favorable to 
a manifold culture, while the tribes of Africa and Australia were deprived of such 
advantages by the compactness of their continents and by the straightness of their 
ocean-coasts. The monotony of scenery tells on the people in their lack of phantasy, 
in the melancholy and monotony of their physiognomies and lingniAl forms of ex- 
pression. 

Yet all of these terrestrial conditions do not affect human beings beyond a fixed 
limit. 

In most cases they do not 'suffice to account for glaring differences which leave 

the scientist in a dilemma, despite the natural ''conditions being equal," as Spencer's 

magic formula has it * 

J. G. Mueller, for instance, asserts, that the torrid zones produce sun-worship, and frigid 
latitudes a superstitious belief in ghosts. Shamanism. According to that theory it should be 
very cold in the Congo state. It has been often repeated that the great river-vaUeys bring 
forth civilised states, since the Nile fifirures as the creator of Aegypt, the Ganges for the mother 
of Buddhism. But why does father Nile not continue to provide for the poor Fellahs of the 
present time? 

The three streams of Africa put together do not convey such water-power, nor afford 
such great opportunities as the Amazon river alone. How shaU we explain the fact, that the 
children of the former fell behind, and the neighbors of the latter stayed behind? On the 
contrary, as against the river-bottom theory we might argue in favor of high plateaus; think 
of the states and cultures of the Toltecs, Aztecs and Inkas in Mexico, Yucatan, Quito and 
Peru. Why were the Chinese, why the Arabs at times so expanding, whilst the neighboring 
Aegyptians were always stationary ? Not because of too many or not enough geographical 
barriers; for we have seen the Indians of Alaska coming down a thousand miles in their 
canoes to pick hops around Seattle, while the Amazon is not used by the Brazilian Indians to 
crom to the nearer Antilles, much less to New York. 

As a general rule, mountains, lakes and steppes did not so much separate people 
as rather increase their migratory inclinations. Yet the Mississippi, Amazon and Ori- 
noco did not accomplish that with which the Nile, Euphrates and Ganges are ac- 
credited. This shows that rivers become assisting factors of culture only, where ad- 
vanced people dwell; to abandoned people they become distinct boundary lines, as the 
Senegal became for Berbers and negroes. 

Buckle, "most severe upon the extravagancies of the race-theory," himself falls into ab- 
surdities. He connects the religious character of the Spaniards with imaginary volcanoes and 
earth-quakes, whereas it palpably had its origin in the long struggles with the Moors. He in 
like manner connects the theological tendencies of Scottish thought with the thunder storms, 
which he wrongrly imagined to be very frequent in the high-lands; whereas "theology and re- 
ligious tenets almost identical with those of the Scotch were greuerally formed in thelow-landa 
and among the Teutons, not among the Celts" says Goldwin Smith. 


L A. CH. L § 2. ' STELLAS AND LX7NAB INIXmENCES. 7 

Buckle was very aasiduoas in makinir man*« reli^rion the product of his birth-place and 
nothing more. Pesohel in his Ethnology refers to Mexico in rebuttal of this argument. This ^S^^J'SS^SS^^ 
is a land of sun-shine and serenity; but behold into what dark souls the Aztecs must have g«atrmpUemi aiiagatlon. 
evolved, when we read of a collection of 170,000 skulls, the relics of human sacrifices, built up 
into pyramids in Montezuma^s cosy court-yard. Such exceedingly unnatural depravity, 
where the conditions were so conducive to refinement ! And is the depravity less, or are the 
conditions more unfavorable to civilisation in some street not a mile from the Tuilleries or 
from Wall street? 

In OUT expectations, ronsed by propositions like those of Buckle, we were disap- 
pointed. He importuned' ns to believe his promise of a fnll account of historic de- oriBduu^eoimMM 

w«r« named aiber their 

velopment through terrestrial causes, but he did not keep it. We may name a man inbauuntt. 
after his native home, but originally the countries were named after their inhabitants 
and by them. This goes far to prove, that man ever had the feeling of what we 
formulate into this axiom: The key of uture lies io nan, and not vice versa: 

The proposition, that terrestrial circumstances were shaping ethnical charac- 
teristics aggravated the dilemma in which the scientific expounders of historical de- iJSSYnSJ^ST'*' 
velopment were caught. We on our part now propose a higher causality of determin- see. i, b. 

ing influences. Let us try the astral hypothesis, that line of argument, to vehich 
previously allusion has been made. It once sufficed the Chaldeans who invented the 
zodiac for the very purpose of disclosing man and his mysterious history. 

History knows of more than one Napoleon who followed his lucky star. 

'Tope Paul m, according to Mendoza (as quoted by Ranke) held no important 0°^^ iX^^: ^ 

- ^, 7 ^ . m^ . ,^. u. « ^ , ^ ,T , ., Pope Paul III. 

session of the consistory, nor made he a journey, vnthout first having consulted the Mendon-aaau. 
stars on the choice of fitting days. 

Newspapers, abettinir the yiews and opinions of the "creme** of society, contain columns 
of advertisements for the benefit of such of their patrons as frequent the star-readers. One 
certain Sachse ("the Law of Numbers in the Bxcitability of Nations") with all seriousness 
deals once more in astrolofry, demonstratin^r nervous sensitiveness by tabulated wave-lines, 
wherein ascendingr curves correspond with the increasiusr number of sun-spots. This is ^'<*«^*** sec^^i*? 3i''f7 
"Bthnoffraphical F^iycholoffy" and automatic evolution with a vengreance. 

Now, as the choice of our hypothesis indicates, we are far from denying a very di- iurr*"**^ ' "*"" 
rect action of the whole sun-system on our bodies, not so much through the physical 
elements of our corporeal parts, as by way of our planet. These sidereal relations do 
exist We shall even recur to them and make extended use of them, noticing how 
the sun connects millennia, at the least, of natural with modem universal history. 

The allusion to these sidereal influences, however, has no other object but to show, 
that we are pointed to a world above where, perhaps, we may find causes not divulged 
by terrestrial grounds. By the way we may take the liberty to show also the futility 
of that abortive attempt to degrade man, humanity and history to a mere issue of the dct"op*Ä* toV"*^* 
play of matter and motion. We grant a world full of natural influences upon human norbeyond'a cer- 
nature. But as against the view of "dynamics," we stand by our axiom, which will be *»*° "™i*', m 219 
rendered more and more lucid, that the laws of natural devetopment do not affect the 
human beinf beyond a certain limit. 

W^e shall keep in mind, that the deep chasm between the inorganic, organic, and 
psychical parts of nature on the one hand, and the psycho-spiritual and pneumatical 
sides of our nature on the other, can not be bridged by any superficial subterfuge of a speneer refuted: 
certain scicAtific leger-de-main. Functions can not be explained by structures, JSbfJ*b?* "'®*^^^' 
Spencer notwithstanding. Intrinsically as the workings of the highest diflferentiated »tructure. 
organisms may interact, (read the old article on "Logic" in the Britanica) life can not 
result therefrom. Life precedes and supersedes the cells, the protoplasm. 

Goethe's homunculus .was a travesty upon the presumption of man to flipure as a crea- ooimi's traverty: 
tor. Liebic wrote : "Chemistry in all its laboratories can never succeed in manufacturing: a Homuncoiiu. 
siniple cell or a nerve or the like, which would be fit for a conductor of the vital power xjmitB of nAtoral 
much less a vital germ itself/' Virchow and Dubois- Reymond have endorsed this statement, science: 

The latter enumerated these seven riddles of the world ; "(1.) substance of matter and *"*' "*"**** 
force; (2.) ori^u of motion and life ; (3.) conformity to a purpose apparently preconceived Drson-RsnioxD: 
altho seeminR- unintentional ; (4.) the rise of a simple sensation ; (5.) of a thoucrht ; (6.) of con- Seven riddles, 
soiousness; (7.) of freewill. 

Why, then, continue to amuse the uninitiated with the dire myths of "spontaneous 
creneration** and the like? 

Our axiom, that despite the much popularised and believed doirma of automatic, or 
dynamic evolution, natural selfdevelopment can never transcend a certain limit— is certainly 
vindicated, even by many concessions of Tyndall himself, altho evasive. He condemns the t™»*»-!.: Koworid- 

.. • .*^. A.««. 1. . ... theory to be built on » 

erection of a world-theory upon so frail a basis and so f rauffht with error. basis ho frail. 
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PROGRESS MUST HAYS A GOAL. I. A. CH. L § 2. 

We are therefore most assuredly Justified to seareh for the Tital and life-connect- 
ing principle in the world above. Is that what the naturalists are so much afraid of? 
Why? The presumption of founding a world-theory upon spontaneous generation 
and natural selection certainly has no right to interdict our search higher up. We 
are not to blame for seeking explanation in the metaphysical realm« Why should we 
not suppose the postulate to which all indications point: that human activity is de- 
termined by causes beyond nature as we know it? Why not risk an experiment? We 
on our part have no reason to fear the loss of our good senses thereby, much less since 
we have sure historical experiences by which to go as pledges of success I 

Suppose then, we set aside the unprofitable and unavailing hypothesis of m^han- 
ical lawfulness and natural necessity ruling history, and place ourselves on the look- 
out for liberty. In case we should fail in an intelligible manner to prove real in- 
fluences from a higher sphere of life or a supernatural source, setting things in 
motion and manifesting sway in hlstorv, it would be no disgrace to retreat. 

In Mexico and India and all around us, wherever mankind is as yet shackled by 
nature, and lives in that stage of arrested life, which results from natural develop- 
ment alone, we find human progress at an end. The limits of ascent being reached 
with that point where for instance the Chinaman contents himself to dwell, natura- 
lism leaves humanity in a lamentable condition. Even astrological fortune-telling, 
altho betraying the consciousness of better things along with that mysterious long- 
ing of which we shall take notice as a historical fact, only aggravates the situation. 
Hence natural science is not competent to fill, and should not attempt to usurp, the 
chair of history. To philosophise upon history means to view life from an aspect 
higher than a kitchen, to look upon the world from transcendental grounds, from the 
supernatural, if it pleases better to call it so, or as we here and there may say, from 
spheres transeunt, which need not be ruled out of order as being unnaturaL 

Surely, such a standpoint can not disqualify philosophy, nor can it be forbidden 
her. Nor ought it to be ridiculed, if she ascends one step higher, above baflUng mysti- 
fications and terminologies so as to gain a free position and the most comprehensive 
range of vision possible. Philosophy is pressed to rise above mere empiricism, 
which labors under its own present predicaments, not to speak of the difficulty of 
finding itself out of the labyrinths of those sixty or seventy centuries full of the 
enig^uas of human affairs which are not as yet irrelevant to us. The Philosophy of 
History does not need to sever her connection with the world and its nature for all 
that; nor to infringe on foreign grounds. If naturalism prefers deduction from below, 
from material premises, to cover or account for even mathematical transcendentals, by 
borrowing from metaphysical a prioris and results, then we, too, may claim the right 
to use the path of deduction tod to call upon intuition for assistance, without jeopar- 
dising what was gained by induction. By applying both deduction and intuition, we 
will test the legitimacy of postulates gleaned by induction, and so doubly test the 
truth of our conclusions. If we should be arraigned for the announcement of a pur- 
pose, for advocating the aim, for speaking of a teleological intent, we beg to differ 
from Materialism simply in that we seek the very end, which dynamic evolutionism 
puts into things, so that they may have something to swing around in their circles. 
In that which secures the foal of moral developmeot, we hope to find the one thing ne- 
cessary which, concerning personal life, we regard as **the" necessity to the exclusion 
of any other, in the necessity of the real, the Absolute Good of humanity, i. e. the 
necessity of its realisation. 

The aim for which we look, is nothing less than the glorious perfection of crea- 
tion. We could not satisfy reason nor comfort the heart with the reiterated dogma of 
materialism according to which human happiness and blessedness should depend on 
environments ahd be jeopardised by outward circumstances. We have advanced too 
far since the age of Stoicism, as to fall behind even that. We mean to preserve the 
dignity of history and humanity, and not to suffer them both to be consigned to the 
metempsychosis of water-bubbles, as it were, nor the cosmos to a pyro-technical fiasco. 
Not until the naturalistic scientists have adduced demonstrative proof of their insin- 
uations to that effect, will the Philosophy of History hand in her resignation. 


LA. CH.L §3. FALSE SPIBITÜALISM VIEWS THE WOBLD AS A MECHlXIBBf. 9 

CH. II. RELATION OP THE PHILOSOPHY OP HISTORY TO METAPHYSICS. 

PresumptnoosneM of 

§3. Because Naturalism Conceives matter moving under "laws" of inherent ne- f**"»^»«™ 
cessity, as the ultimate cause of alL even spiritual activity, and because it is apt to i**«' n««»«*y i«»»»«- 
ignore phenomena which it cannot explain nor deny by these laws— it gets entangled jj|^[ aS'lL^'' 
in nature instead of getting emancipated from it. ^ 

Philosophy of History in the interest of humanity refuses, as humanity itself 
does, to be made the victim of such drudgery and treadmill business under mechan« 
ical ''laws." She is getting herself ready for the rescue of personality and the liberty 
of thought. Even tho the attitude she takes, may to Materialism look like pugnacity, 
she nevertheless cultivates friendship with the Natural Sciences. 

On the other hand, however, our science must also settle a few items with Me- Phii«. eoitivav» friend. 
taphysics. This has always shown a tendency to deprive the natural world of free AJS**"*™"* 
movement, to decry its relative independence, to depreciate its value as the secondary 
good, to calumniate it as the seat and source of sin, to despise its aesthetical import. 
From such v^rongs nature must be exonerated; it is to be set aright as the mirror 
of celestial splendor and harmony. It is to be shovm how and why nature is able to ^^ „^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
retain and to display these reflections, notwithstanding its changes, its deficiencies ^''Sb'm^phU*^ '**"" 
and vicissitudes. 

A false spirituality had tainted the judgment as to the relations between mind MueonoepMon of natow 
and matter. It could see nothing in nature but contemptible cosmic stuff, void of »>y • «*i»« »piruuauty. 
any formative principle. It therefore still acts as though it must take away from na- 
ture the capability of preparing itself for the reception of new scions to be engrafted 
upon it as tho the capacity for a cooperative process of unfolding itself must be 
denied to nature. That false spirituality thinks it necessary to wipe out the grada- 
tion of the ascending scale of formations by unduly emphasising Leibnitz's law of 
**eontinuity." False spirituality considers the minutest details in nature as immedi- 
ate creative acts, as tho the Creator himself were pushing every blade of grass and 
were throwing millions of blossoms into waste. 

In order to spare philosophy such absurdities of a mechanical omnipotence, Mal- 
ebranche composed his system of the "Occasional Cause," improving, as he supposed, "occwioiuitom-; 
upon Descartes. Suggestive and plausible as this system seemed, yet nature and Si^w^l^ i». 
mind were so far alienated as to represent two distinctly separate entities running, 
without any parity or community of being between them, alongside of each other 
without ever coming to united action, not even in the human person. Body and soul !hJ'5SilJ^*'b?^D'*°' 
are treated as heterogeneous quantities; yoked together, they never even incite each ™'"'* •"'* "•'*•' 
other to simultaneous action. 

According to that theory it is no proof that the foot is moved by the mind, tho impreMiona fn>m 
the mind be conscious of the motion. Neither are any corporeal mutations, affecting wlSta^'Ä.^'*''"'" 
the moods of the psychical part of human nature, nor any facts proving that the body 
affects the mind, considered as proofe by this theory. 

Physical motions and mental emotions, impressions from without and impulses iJ'^'"*^"*"**** 
from within, incitements of subjective thought by objects, were dimly distinguished M"S«b'«"^«?» theory. 
by Locke, and were made, or rather described, as fitting each other by Leibnitz in his 
attempt to correct "Occasionalism" by "Freestablished Harmony." Thus it only ap- 
pears to us as if the body was actuated by the mind or vice versa. For, *the monads 
of Leibnitz have no vrindows," through which any external agency, foreign to them, 
could enter or go out so as to affect their internal condition. 

This view, begging the question of having any view at all, illustrates the absur- "MechMica- of 
dity of the other side. One can scarcely distinguish this mechanical spiritism from S'llSSfi.ium*'*"'*** 
djrnamic mechanism. 

The old paths must be abandoned and new roads built, whereupon to arrive at the 
solution of the problem, viz: upon what ultimate principle is the formal construction «v^pilidpie S mSS f 
of the natural world to be based? Herbert Spencer,— detaining us a little longer at ^«*'^" 
dynamic-mechanism— in the interest of materialistic monism, answers: Upon mo- 
tion! And motion, under the subtle proviso of "all things being equal," always moves 
in the direction of the least obstruction; it everywhere follows the presupposed req- 
uisites of centrifugal and centripetal gravitation. £very branch of a tree, the atti- * 
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tnde of every flower proves this truth, says Spencer. The whole fabric of blood-circola- 
lation substantiates the theory of "least resistance." Science at -once is made very 
simple. Ziehen has told us that the whole story of man's being can be explained from 
the structural and functionary components of man himself. We do not wish to find 
fault with this mode of generalizing vegetable, animal and personal movement as 
equivalent phenomena, under rubrics of mechanical energies, which in higher organ- 
isms become only more differentiated and intricate. In its limits and its place we do 
not dispute the truths brought out by evolutiomsm, if understood as the unfolding of 
created life. Evolution in the progress of its affiliation or thought-filtration and with 
dexterously manipulated wordings may conclude, that everything organic is a mech- 
anism. This is not what compels my organism to the reverse nerve-action of mising 
an objection. We enter protest for the simple reason, that taking such a view the 
cognitions of type and design, i. e., teleology, are condemned without trial. 

The doctrine of the purpose is not thus, on the sly, to be replaced by that of mo- 
tion; we do not allow this manner of killing the purpose by silence, or forcing it 
brevi manu out of recognition. 

The purpose has a claim as yet upon admittance to the discussion. Many inves- 
tigators find a purpose inherent in every thing, not for itself alone, but for every thing 
besides. I surmise a purpose in Spencerian theories even, if they possess any value 
whatever. According to them the development of the species is to be understood as 
caused solely by external conditions. Possibly organic life may be rendered 
equal to mechanical force. Yet this could not force us to relinquish our conviction, 
that the first protoplasm must have been endowed with an imnianent impulse, indicating 
some desif n and promptinf the nnfoldinf of that protoplasm in an appointed direction. We 
would not offer the least obstruction to motion as the constructive principle on that 
score. 

But Spencer's theory, in order to maintain itself and its consistency, must deny 
both impulse and direction. Spencer admits nothing but a selfconstituted organic 
mechanism, evolution pure and simple, externally conditioned by environments 
which, of course, he finds ready made for no purpose. This is the long and short of 
it. This forbids the supposition of any higher or deeper cause outside of things as be- 
ing not only superfiuous but also confounding. Immanent design, the reason of 
things in themselves equal with theif ultimate causes outside of them, and concom- 
itant with their causal bearings upon other things, is denied for no other reason 
that I could think of, but to get along without the '"Unknowable" and the '"Hereaf- 
ter." But on this line of cheap denial, with argument inferred from silence, and in 
this cowardly manner of dodging the question at issue, science turns into nescience. 

By "design" the followers of Spencer and Haeckel understand '1;heemancipaton of 
the highest differentiated organism" from the necessity of the '"Supreme Good." That 
a new set of rules of "conduct," misnamed ethics, had to be promulgated, so as to «s- 
cort Materialism into respectable company, or to fortify it with pilfered material, is 
a tacit admission of— the purpose for which the system was designed. By such 
ethics, evolved from the moUusk, spiritual truths were to be rendered indifferent — 
and of no purpose. It was to hide the strategem, by which the loss of the Good was to 
be kept out of view, by which the attention was to be diverted from the manipulation 
of spiriting away the "Supreme Good." 

r . Will ethics of the evolutionary brand ever be able to produce, out of matter-motion 
combined with sociologrical statistics, any substitute for what is thus treated with silent con- 
tempt in the interest of "" the emancipation of the flesh ^' ? Not even a counterfeit semblance 
to it, if oite knows that greniiine Ethics means more than rules for conventional conduct. 

Some people seem to think that, because of the conclusions jumped at by social- 
ists, materialism had lost its prestige and danger. This optimism, however, looking a 
little like spiritual affinity and sympathy with agnosticism, might take advice to be 
cautious. Since we see even defenders of the Chrü^tian world-theory, staunch oppos- 
ers of Üarwin, Spencer and Haeckel, cooperating with them unawares, in that they 
propagate a mechanical view of nature themselves, we must engage somewhat in the 
exposure of the errors of wrong spirituality. 

§4. In order to maintain the dignity of man, the idealists, siding with asceticism, 
take the soul out of nature. They leave as little free movement to vegetation, aud as 
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few of the psychical attributes as possible to the animal Idngdom. Thus a wide sphere 
of organic life is withheld from nature, in which from an impetus given to it, nature 
spontaneously may ascend the ladder of rich development and variation. The first 
cause is continually required for the direct production of creative effects. The al- 
mighty power of the Creator is deteriorated into a sort of world-soul. When it comes SäSÜ'"" ** **** 
to the definition of miracles, the observation that they never are without a natural 
basis, one and all, \b rendered suspicious of rationalistic heresy by that school. In 
other respects a special manifestation of the divine will is alleged for every particu- 
lar and simple phenomenon, so that every movement in nature becomes a miracle; t 
hence the significance of the miracle itself is lowered to an every-day affair, is made a 
mere natural fact 

Weiss, for instance, warms up occasionalism in his mechanical presentation of 
providence which flagrantly profanes the miracles and Him of whom they are to testi- w>w: chrMsminpiM 
f y. A doctrine is preferred of vital force being infused continually from outside in- "* "o««»»«»»"««»' 
stead of attributing so much of vitality to matter, as is necessary to make it serve 
henceforth as the vehicle of that imparted principle, which is to resuscitate the dor- f'^l^ "EWiii«terr 
mant or arrested life. These ever repeated life-infusions are not quite the same as the 
''elementary (fire, water, air, and earth) spirits" of medieeval speculatists. The ''spir- btS^l"matt6r''id|^ikMi 
its" were kept apart from the elements whilst the elementary substance was looked not^tobf-Ntoe. m.W* 
down upon as something not only lifeless but opposed to life. Even their susceptibil- 
ity for becoming vitalised is ignored, their adaptability for glorification denied. Mat- 
ter then remains to be regarded as that which— Mt ooly io the state of final sloriflcatioo, 
Iwt also io tiie present state of existence, ouf lit not to be. Matter is taken for ir- 
rational stuff, for a sedimentary refuse without any meaning, as being of no use, nor 
of any account whatever, which therefore can not and need not be understood. The 
latter sophism— corresponding with the denial of the spirit by nescience, in the way * 

extremes generally meet,— is made the excuse for dropping the stubborn thing as un- 
worthy of further consideration. 

Now all this caution to ascribe as little as possible to nature in majorem gloriam 
dei; this injunction as to the relative independence of nature by which it is attempt- MiMonoaptton d lu 
ed to restrain force to play around matter like a flame around a wick; this reluctance iM^^Si^, 
to grant animation to nature, which nevertheless continues ascending upward in the 
physico-psychical constituency of the human body, results from misconceptions of the 
human soul and of divine omnipotence. It forms the rightful opposition of conserva- 
tive theology against pantheism and materialism, both denying the personal, living 
God. But it betrays, at the same time, a poor opinion and narrow view of, and little 
faith in. Divine Providence, as tho the power of the creature would detract part of the 
authority and honor of God, as tho nature might become too much for Providence, if 
man and things had a real soul in common; or as tho man's immortality would suffer 
under nature's participating in the soul. This fear of irreverence, or of curtailing 
the almighty power, or of giving room to pantheistic inferences and imputations, this SS^ShJiTSTS^****" 


extrei 


super-cautiousness is, what caused our friends to meet with the opposite extreme in ^im'i^JSÜ^''*^^ 

the mechanical conception of the moving and formative or constructive principle in 

nature and history. The dynamic-mecluinicai view cannot, and pretends that it needs 

not, to know the ''Unknowable." To that view things spiritual are of no purpose I 

The pnenmatic-meclinnical view profanes the miraculous and direct interventions, 

and the purely siriritnal manifestations of divine condescension in the manner shown. "*"«»«>'won. 

It cannot understand the good-for-nothing matter for which at bottom there is no use 

-which is of no purpose! ^^^^^ ^^ ^. 

Materialism and Pantheism attribute divinity to nature; erring idealism, a S^udiijilftaÄS'aad 
pneado-spiritnalism or asceticism divests nature of a life of its own, that is, of the caimcity for Sl£*'c™M/^'for°*^^ 

divine immanencyl dlTlne ImmaMney. 

It is plain; both modes of speculation,— the dynamic and the pneumatic mechani- 
cal, the one in the interest of matter, the other for the sake of mind— create each a 
different conception of history peculiar to itself. The views obtained from such pre- 
occupied standpoints bear not only upon the philosophical interpretation of history, 
and upon all its auxiliary sciences, but also upon every-day life. 

Dynamic contemplation of nature makes things purposes in themselves (gold for 
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ORGANIC LIFE. 
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" DTiiunies " poslta th« 
urpoM into thing« : 


S 


old. Pn«unMtie 
" Mschanlcs ' keep« It 
entlroly apart from 
nature. 


Life the oonstnietlTe 
principle of nature. 


Oobtub's tuggestlon. 

"Mechanical atomism" 
— individualbatlon — 
as well «• the cognition 
" penonality " and 
" kthnovra^hie 
Peyeholoffv ' are oat- 
KFOwth* ui Meister 
EcKHABo's, LnaviTx' and 
HsKBAiT'a thcuriet. 

Unity of the human 
rfiee rescued by Horbart 
in "ereationtpm," and 
by Leibnits in " pre. 
astablished harmony " . 
both transoendinf tbeir 
poatolates. 


Two manlfectstions of 
created life: natural and 
personal. 

M#i«ninto( the term 
-Ufe." 


▲11 Otfanlo lif* U but 
llf« latent in matter 
diatngaged. 

Storage-batteries of 
motion participate In 
the " anima mundl " In 
Mi donnant state. 


Well «tloaUted pulsa- 
tions, Bugnetic fluxes 
and chemical polarities 
of sidereal life pervade 
the tanraetrlal. 

Sec. 2, 21, 27. 


The eHMioe which 
rendan nature a unitary 
and aaeeeat entity. 


inßtance or the state; ) i e. it drops the purpose. On the part of the mechanics of 
Occasionalism facts and things are underrated as nothing in themselves but mere 
manifestations of pre-established harmony, or rather as direct results of divine in- 
tervention in the most trivial occurrences. 

(Note: Further discussion of the topics of this chapter in 1. A. ch. 5. and on 
purpose 1. B. ch. 1.) 

CH. III. PERSONAL AS DISTINGUISHED FROM NATURAL LIFE. 

§ 5. For reasons given, our discussion of the constructive principle in nature 
must begin with determining the meaning of the word "life." The major premise 
which we take for granted is, that life is the totality of the manifold (tho no monas). 

Groethe already in the ''Morpholo«ry of plants " saw the bearing of this cognition. This 
sug^estipn may enable us to conciliate the results of former attempts, such as those of Male- 
branche and Leibnitz, without a lapse into onesidedness or oommittinsr us to ambigruity. If 
we are not mistaken, both sides call for an adjustment of the truth which each seeks to estab- 
lish. It is peculiar that mechanical atomism— in'own out of Meister Eckhard's and Leibnits's 
*' individualisation,*' to which also Herbart's mode of thought gravitates, and to which we are 
indebted for the fixinsr of the idea of personality— has advanced to be formulated into *' Bth- 
noerraphical Psychology." This is a very welcome, new auxiliary to our science; and the cul- 
tivation of this new specialty is indeed of singular siipnificance. From the atomistic concept 
of the soul as an individualised entity the idea of a *' national character," of a ** spirit of the 
times," much less the cognition of the unity of the whole human family could scarcely hove 
been expected. That the latter especially was maintained, we owe to the precaution which 
made both, the '^monad-theory" of Leibnitz as well as the Vcreationism" of Herbart, tran- 
scend their postulates, the one in '^ pre-established harmony," the other in "ethnographical 
psychology.** 

Speaking of created life, we know of but two manifestations— natural and per- 
sonal life. 

Entering the domain of nature we are ready to meet the objection, that the 
basal ground in which mind is planted, is not to be regarded as a substance with im- 
manent vital qualities, but as destitute of life, as dead matter. 

Of course, since we are accustomed to have movement implied in the notion 
"life," analogous to living creatures, inorganic life can not be called alive. Yet since 
motion is the most conspicuous symptom of life, we can not help calling the composi- 
tions and combinations of cosmical dust latent life— life bound up as it were, confined, 
compressed, retarded, or (as we will use this term henceforth in this sense) arrested life. 

Organic life is merely the life latent in matter disengaged, life set free— as we 
use the phrase in chemistry— life delivered from its confinement. For all these rocky 
masses, forming the framework of the globe, all the different strata, sediments, allu- 
vial deposits and deluvian driftings are the store-rooms for all organic life spreading 
over their surface. More than that, all these massive storage-batteries of motion act 
as coefficient factors in all historic events. The whole process of "becoming" or "com- 
ing to" life, and '%o live," is conditioned by them. In these dormant powers the "Ani- 
ma Mundi" is lying asleep, as it were. If we speak of spontaneous growth of ani- 
mate nature; if natural phenomena are personified in paganism, and if ideals are hy- 
postatised by Plato and Hegel, then more than scientific figures of speech, more than 
random poetical phrases are expressed. 

To take life in this wider sense is altogether appropriate. For, looking upon 
these seeming "lifeless" masses, we find them in sympathy and in contact even with 
the planetary system. We have terrestrial life partaking of the astraL Sidereal life, 
not as blind force but in well-articulated pulsations, pervades, animates and agitates 
the crust of our globe. Magnetic fluxes and chemical polarisations vibrate through 
the earth, causing it to quake and men to tremble. Hence in this sense no part of 
the universe can be imagined as void of life, else it would represent a nonsense; it 
would remain unintelligible, irrational and purposeless. But as soon as the material 
components are conceived as confined, repressed or arrested life, life bound up like 
lightning prior to its discharge, the cosmos becomes intelligible, becomes an individ- 
ual, as it were. Whether its fundamental principle may then be called force, world- 
soul, law of becoming (Werde-gesetz) as Ebrard termed the anima mundi, or what you 
please, it is a potential energy, a latent potency; it is the nascency of nature; it is 
present and alive. It is the essence that makes nature a unitary nascent entity. It 
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has caused many a portentnous change in the world— not in natore alone, bnt in the 

chain of personal life, in history. Where, for instance, wonld onr coal be gotten from 

if it had not been for the death-^struggles in which an eon of existing organic life 

expired? And what wonld civilisation be without coal? 

The choice of our designation "arrested Uf e" will vindicate itself throughout our 

discussion, if it is kept in mind, that in this deceased, dead matter the very nascency ü?^';Silf*ft»i''ShÄ 

lies dormant, those potentialities which make the plants grow, just as it awoke when b?ha^&>L 

the plants were called forth by the command given to the earth. This "dead" mat- u^^^iuu^i^^x^i.^ 

ter conveys the very potentialities which restore health to patients, which help to 

build up the animal body, and from which— the hnmao soul arises. Remember always "nebenein«nd«r" 

that this world of mere elements, of dormant life and objectivised (Bowen would say •• rneriü^d«/' 

hypostatised) thought, is to be set free incessantly from the form of a mere aggregate 

(nebeneinander); and is to be led up from the state of detachment and opposition The=woridofob}eetiviMd 

(auseinander) into the state of pneumatic immanency (ineinander). It was on the f^n'ttartato^^n». 

suggestion of this truth that the notion of "Consubstantiation" was discerned to have är.utoäpn^S^''^ 

once been rendered emblematic in the Eucharist. iiiuii«ii4«cj. 

Nature is to be delivered from her confinement or arrested state, so as to enable 
her to receive new impartations, and to produce, under harmonious cooperation, a SI^H^JSU^ImIT* 
condition in which the created but nascent life latent within her can prosper, pre- """°'""'SSTi«. 
paratory to a next higher form of existence. Step by step the same process of deliv- 
erance—after cooperative preparation for receiving the impetus for the next higher 
unfolding of life— is repeated, life in general always remaining intimately connect- 
ed in all its interrelations, even with the lower stages passed, in whatever shapes the 
higher formations assume; so that even astral life remains identical with the stars of 
our flora. Thus developing life differs in the degree of its metamorphoses but not in 
essence, so that upon each higher notch on the scale of ascendency each individual- 
ised or differentiated part of general life, in connection and cooperation with the 
whole, may become the receptacle of the higher life that is to come. This is the 
truth of evolution as far as it goes, and several times already we have conceded this 
with certain reservations. This is the truth underlying the inter-relation between 
natural development and ethical selfculture, between religious sanctification and 
resurrection. In every stage the individual entity is to keep up the connection with 
all the preceeding lower stages of life, so that even the earth is obliged to cooperate Tb« truth oaderiying 
in that preparation, by which the reception of, and transition into, the highest forms ^"^üäiMui^^ 
of the final state of glorified existence is conditioned. 

In emphasising the identity of all created life, we are well aware of the purport idenutyof »iieraated 

of the statement We do not discriminate between the animation of the crystal, the "'" 

lily, or the ruby-topas hunmiing-bird, or the brain of man even— with the proviso of 

course, that this connection of the intensified natural life in the human soul with life tmi Bn*i*<ioM noiif 

in general does not include the human spirit, because that does not belong to the of"ge^eä*iif^'^'* 

realm of nature. 

But the natural world in its various stages of delivery of formative life, from the 

dust in the street up to the intensified, individualised life in the soul of man at the 
zenith of natural animation, this whole royal road of modification and elevation, in- 
cluding the galaxy of fixed stars and the crown of queen Victoria— we deliberately 
consider as a oneness in substance and essence. 

Nature is life in its entirety, a subsisting reality, manifesting itself in countless ifrto«nif» m 
selfdeveloping formations,— images,— which represent the alphabet of Grod's imprint- KSi'sSJi!''*** 
ed manifesto. b«ion««toD.*ai«. 

We termed the one, the inorganic part of the visible world, compressed, "arrest- 
ed" life. And now we assume the right of designating the whole animate] world, 
from the crystal to the human soul inclusive, as such "arrested" or retarded life, 
which from stage to stage is to be delivered from the confinement, awaiting its eleva- iphereof "«n^iwiiiSk^ 
tion to its next higher sphere. This allegation may seem audacious, extremely para- 
doxical, but we warrant due explanation and are confident of general consent 

It must suffice for the present to be only reminded of the other great enigma _ 

o o yjj^ combination of 

which hovers about all physical and ethical phenomena in this world, which is unin- »p^i «nd wui u tntei. 

Uglble only to thoH> 

telligible to minds as yet in the lower state and which become intelligible only to ^*;[^^^^ '"^ ^ 
those having passed into the sphere of pure God-consciousness. oSn^cioun^r 
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DIYEBSITY IN UNITY. 
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ABolhcr world into thii. 
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«MM. See. 0.— Ufa 
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eome« to redeem the 
eonflned life of nature. 


Soul lepanble from the 
bodjr but Inseparably 
subjoined to the apbit— 
In their union oontti- 
ftottnc 

MIKD. 


Vnlfleation between 
spirit and soul Indis- 
soluble, tho the soul Is 
«0 perpeteate Its nexus 
with nature. 


** Bthieal eosmoa " Im- 
manent in the physical, 
Each a unit per se. 


In the world of tran- 
siency— sphere below 
Crsonal life— nothing 
s a purpose In itaell: 
the ftnal purpoee of all 


was man. 


In the world of per- 
sonality an<< penuaneney 
—history proper— each 
unit has a purpoee In 
himself. 


HATvaa la the world of 
" Matsbial onrr ciiDsa 
roaiua oivBaurr." 


HmoBT deab with the 

world of 

" roBMAL vrtm vkdbb 

■ATBBIAL DITKMirV." 

There ne-ecssity, 
heie freedom. 


And need we be reminded of that irrational aomethin^Ti which from the "spirit-land/* 
called the other world, reaches into the kingdom of the human mind, ever insti^ratinsr turbu- 
lence which as yet will grive us much to think of? — and which will remain unintelli^ble until it 
oomes in contact with embodied holiness. 

§ 6. At this instant we enter the new sphere previonsly hinted at, the world of the 
human mind— personal life. We enter at that moment where the acme of evolution 
and ripeness, demonstrating the oneness of natural life, is reached in the human 
soul. 

At tUs stage nature cea^s its conditional self development. Natural life is ar- 
rested. Man has to take up the task of influencing nature and of elevating its life, 
that is, redeeming that natural life which became arrested on his account. 

We speak now of the human soul as mind, in which we meet the personal spirit, 
coming as a new endowment from above, long before Pentecost This spirit takes 
possession of that soul which evolved from below, coexisting and consubstantial with 
the body. 

That soul had become the inner, the liberated and intensified life of nature, sep- 
arable, but as yet not disengaged, from material life. This soul is still confined life 
but now in that form of natural existence, wherein nature accomplished her prepara- 
tion for entertaining the spirit This intensified and individualised unit of natural 
life, the humanised soul is coessential if not consubstantial with the body. Separ- 
able from it, yet without severing its connection with the totality of physical exist- 
ence, this soul is subjoined to the new, the other oneness or totality of the spirit. 
The monas ''Nature,'* by its representative, by proxy as it were, through its highest or 
most intensified essence, the human soul« enters with the ^'Spirit into an indissoluble'' 
union in man. 

At the moment of the impartation of this higher life the natural part is in the 
passive or receptive mood, the epirit alone being active. 

The natural part, the soul, now becomes mind, or rather to say : personal life, in 
contrast to the monas or unit of natural life In its generalness with which it is to per- 
petuate its nexus, nevertheless. We now observe a spiritual nature sui generis. 
With **human mind" we have the cognition of a world of embodied spirits, a very sub- 
stantial and concrete spiritual world. We have, in fact, 'aside and above and within 
the complex of the natural cosmos another well organised system, the embodiment of 
an ethical cosmos. 

But this latter is an entirely different, a unique world in itself. It is the world 
of history proper, the world of permanency. 

Yonder the ocean, metaphorically speaking, where the single waves are nothing 
but emerging and submerging transient appearances, always part of the whole, never 
becoming something in or for themselves. For in the world of transiency in that 
world below, including personal life, nothing had a purpose in itself; everything was 
intended for something else; the final purpose of all was man alone. 

In the personal world, now, each unit has a purpose in itself. Here we are in the 
sphere where each spiritual unit is qualified to assert itself, where it is relatively in- 
dependent inasmuch as everybody is an individual which may possess or— lose itself; 
may appropriate the universe to its mind, or may give itself up to nature and become 
absorbed by it. Every one is somebody in himself, who, regardless of something else 
or of the whole, posscMSses a value on his own account. 

In the lower sphere we had an essential, material unit, wherein the slnf le entitlei are 
httt formally different In the world of personal life we find a formal nnity In which the 
individnals maintain material selfhood. Hence in the natural world material unity un- 
der formal diversity; while the spiritual world of personal life consists of formal un- 
ity under material diversity. 

There a world under sway of necessity and generalness; here personality asserts 
itself and freedom reigns,— two worlds essentially different 

Thus a blending of dualistic existence is achieved, a fact which we substantiate 
by empirics. It only remains for us now to observe what kind of phenomena become 
manifest in both worlds. Each has a great deal in common with the other on ac- 
count of their unification in personal life— a few things they cannot have in common 
according to the nature of the spheres to which these phenomena severally belong. 
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§ 7. What are sneh analogous forms, the so called "physical analogies," in which 
the utterances of both worlds are alike? Both, natural and personal life are ruled by "rmmcAt a«aim»": 
the same principles of polarity, as for instance sympathy and antipathy, manifesting Sf^Hh t^idi; «Mh 
themselves in the affinities of minds, Just as much as in the affinities of chemicals. u^°£ E^^l^^dTL •■« 
Upon the theatre of either world the powerful laws of attraction and repulsion, of ad- 5;*o?ÄJ^h*Ji;SKI?* 
hesion and expansion are enacted. We speak of accumulation and concentration, of t^*^?""*^'"^ 
assimilation, digestion, circulation and decay in a mental as well as in the physical 
sense. We speak of exhaustion, restoration and propagation, of losses and gains in 
the same way,— each the reflection of analogous and congruous processes in the 
world opposite to, yet immanent in either one, each with reference to the ethical pur- 
port of the procedure. It is just along the line of these analogies in which that pre- 
paration of the lower part of personal life is tobe accomplished, which conditions the inthctniiMetionsot 
reception of higher life-infusions, and the transition of natural into spiritual forms S^ta^uil^^LuM 
of existence. In the transactions of personal life natural circumstances -find their pl!!^!' ^^^ 
final purposes furnishing in the meanwhile the material for building up the ethical 
ascent. 

In both worlds, the natural and the moral, we have the same laws of growth with 
its refinement, thrift and improvement; or of obstruction, retardation and death— ac- ^!SS^^^iiv^1iSSu 
cording to the use or abuse of faculties, according to the attention paid 
to opportunities or their neglect In both the same effects of repeated 
actions upon formations, developments and deformities of habits, opinions, 
fashions, characters. In both the same demand for either freedom from embarrass- 
ment or for the necessity of compulsion; the demand of system, of discipline; the same 
perils of becoming crippled; the same sufferings of separation and deprivation, and 
the same participations in merits or reverses, because of the solidarity of interests or 
default of mutual obligations. In both spheres the energies are either augmented or 
become inert under almost the same conditions. As it frequently occurs in nature 
that homogeneous masses consolidating gain force with dimensions or intensity, so 
thojDight increases to become an idea of overwhelming and almost irresistible power 
In proportion to the enlistment of new enthusiasts. On the other hand, we find in JSwfn'SEt?tÄJÜ*** 
both spheres increasing indolence and inefficiency from neglecting or suspending or ^ ^' *' ujofn^'m! 
suppressing the exercise of organs or faculties; from lack of concentrated and deter- 
mined effort; or from deficient encouragement, cooperation or discipline. It is aston- patieipatioo m dwert« 
ishing to find the same causes of diminishing vitality to the point of exhaustion, when- j^^iq^j \^ f 
ever the delivery from conditions and laws occurs prematurely, when restraint is necrieoted or sap- 
removed or support withdrawn, or when accustomed relations are abruptly changed. SnSouiti^'"^ 

Dimtnlching Tltalltj 

To an observer there is nothinir new in all this; only we seldom apply such conffruitiesto !|'^^*'£[!??^'^ ^^ 
socioloffieal problems. While posinip on conservatism, we make a virtue of laziness and show oondftians. ^ "^ 
apathy to proffressiveness by doinff all to obstruct it, or else abuse it in heedless or dan^r- insight into meh oon- 
ous experiments. Rise and decline of states, eruptions and subjections among: peoples, owe ^rj^** ****^i!^^^*^ 
their effects to tha same polarities which reipilate tension and equipoise in nations, as well as probUmr* **^ 
in nature. 

In this connection of nature and spirit by virtue of personal life we see the reel- Reciprocity, and 
procity between natural and moral laws, and their validity and objective authority fty^ natural ^'* 
revealed. *"<* moral law. 

Recognizing the union of nature and spirit in this light elicits the much debated ob^^tor^char- 
cognition of "duty." This union of body and mind in man implies that both have to acter of 'Muty/* 
take care of each other under the penalty of separation, called death. Solely from «»i^vVmL« iT- 
this task of maintaining and cultivating the unification. Ethics can deduce the first iTtheb^ül^I^id!**^ 
principle of duty. 

It was upon this plain axiom that Domer at last succeeded in demonstrating the 
objectivity of duty and in establishing its obligatory character beyond controversy. 
We here see how natural law executes retribution in order to maintain the authority 
of the moral laws, in order to keep up the conditions under which alone higher life niy«i«ia«nd«thiemi 

muiliMtalions of tlM 

can be received. We see how and why all law \s one, and why the physical and eth- «j« v hwmontae m 
ieal manifestations of the same are harmonious in their intention to stimulate suscep- tj^ity ^r ^h« oowC" 
tibility for the higher gifts, to create the desire for the Absolute Good, and to set the 8cii«w«aciie.. 
will free to acquiesce in the necessity of that good. 
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Union consummated ; 
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Societies can not ponesi 
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Drummond for the'first time called public attention to this conerruity of the natural law 
with— he ought not to have said *' in "—the spiritual world. But Butler had long before him 
shown the way. Schleiermacher and Schellin^ had glimpses of this great concurrence, so that 
now the ground for a more systematic exhibition of its interaction is explorable. 

Altho (for reasoufi just given) we insist upon the essential difference between 
the two worlds of created life, natural and spiritual, as focused in man; yet in refer- 
ence to the circumstances conditioning a#earthly life, those facts occur, which offer 
such striking resemblances as are enumerated above, and prove the mutual adapta- 
bility, the interactive reciprocity and prospective unification of the two worlds; but 
which are also apt to make nature and spirit to appear identical. 

Here a wide field invites explorers; here lie the secrets and stand the puzzles of statis- 
tics. In view of the duality and the analogies ensuing, the meaning of philosophical terms 
must be cleared and fixed, where so many definkions need to be revised, From this, our 
dualistic standpoint, the ^truths in the systems of Kant, Fichte, Sohellin^r and Hegel can 
easily be appreciated, sifted from their errors, and reconstructed. 

Here also the independency of the spiritual world in its unity can be proved 
as against natiu'al generalness. 

For, a few phenomena distinctly belong to the superior world alone, such as de- 
cidedly refuse to be mixed with nature, and offer no natural analogy. 

The similarities arising from the analogous processes going on in the combina- 
tion of matter and mind within the personal soul on the scope of ethical designs, be- 
come more distinct in a measure as the faculties and functions of the spiritual side of 
personal life— being of speciQc spiritual quality— alone come into play and act free 
from physical encumbrances. The analogies diminish in proportion as those processes, 
in which the union of higher forms of rational with natural life, and also the union 
of moral and religious ingredients, approach completion. 

The anal(^ies disappear altogether, where the distinctions between natural and 
spiritual functions are perfectly overt, or where the natural functions are entirely 
under the control of consciousness— that is under control of feeling, intellect and 
will in their harmonious cooperation-':SO that both, mind and matter, embrace each 
other in normal exchange of liberty and in mutual appreciation, nature being conse- 
crated and the spirit predominant. This consummated, complete unification may be 
illustrated by the relation between the instrument, its player and the symphony 
touching other minds. 

Such purely spiritual manifestations are those which concern the "world of for- 
mal unity under material multiplicity" exclusively. 

As examples of such entities we may mention thought, intuition and lang^uage, 
conscience and obedience, faith and character, genius and honor, justice and grace— 
in short all such factors which require the ethical cultivation of each individual for 
itself. Associations do not possess them in such a way as to answer for their con- 
stituent members. 

Hence we must not be disappointed at finding out, for instance, that a *'trust^' or 
companj^of consolidated interests can have no conscience, no love. Neither must such be ex- 
pected of the empiric Church. Of love and liberty in the Christian sense nature scarcely pos- 
sesses the faintest foreshadowing. Whatever semblances thereof may be adduced are so faint 
that reason of itself was not able to gather them into coherent concepts. Unspiritual people 
mistake meekness for weakness. The masses can do no thinking ; to this task man individ- 
ually was assigned and is to accomodate himself. 

The pious mother can not leave her virtue to her children by way of heritage. The 
pastor can not create faith nor convert his hearers, neither can he rent out his conscience ta 
his parishoners in order to afford relief or excuse to the consciences of his flocl^. 

Art, science, liberty, honor, right, friendship are such of the good things in which 
similarities between natural and spiritual interactions are yet to be found in a meas^ 
ure, because in them the unification is as yet in the process of becoming accom- 
plished- they being intended to become individual property. The mind must appro- 
priate them to itself in the process of spiritualising nature by way of performing its 
ethical task. Hence provision was made that these mixed goods with their natural 
and spiritual aptitudes for each other could not be bought and sold as long &s the ar- 
ticle is genuine. Here the equality of all men has its limits. Here also lies th& 
cause why religion can not be disparaged and allowed to become a matter of state or 
any government, it being intended for the service of God alone in spirit and in truth. 
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t 

§8. Personal life, i. e., soal aod spirit representing each its particular world in 
their nnion, must remain, however, in contact with all earthly relations, in which 
alone the ethical task can be performed. ^ , . . , 

For the sake of their common ethical purposes their existence is separably but aooompiished . 
intimately conjoined to, and conditioned by, the natural world. Hence the congruity SnJfmind fi/Sei* 
of laws and developments spoken of. From the rejection of this dualism in our exis- union, i. e. in 
tence— from the prejudices of a monistic world-theory, attempting at all hazards to hind 

arg^e away the reality of either matter or mind— all that confusion has sprung up remaining in 
which impairs insight and judgment with regard to true selfknowledge, (xod— and ^"^{^ refations. 
world-consciousness. HeSJ^ i.'LHÄ "' 

From want of discretion of what is to be kept separate in theorising, and what is 
to be applicable as common to both worlds— or as we will rather say now in this 1"^ u^lTuth« ea?»*^' 
sense, to both spheres— many blunders committed, many pseudo-syllogisms are occa- "•'S^imi''''^*'"* 
sioned and paralogisms perpetuated. s«. i . n. . 

We need not wonder that, in the American phraseology the shades of meaning between Examples of 
the words **culture*' and ^^oivilisation^^ are as yet controversial. We deem it necessary to use t«rms promiscu- 


*v 


culture^* in the European sense which implies agriculture, that is, elevation of nature, im- ^g^'^^gf^g* jm im 
proving the environments ; and to use "civilisation" in the sense of advanced humanitarianism, • > • > > ^^^, 

i. e. Christianised culture on the basis of Ethics, which in turn signifies a higher than cuitore-euuisatton, 
''moraP' philosophy. We take Mont«zuma*s empire for a state of high Culture, but without 
civilised citizenship which can not be cultivated upon any other basis than that of the 
Chribtian CuiiTUS. A similar discretion should abandon the promiscuous use of the term 
'iiberty." This noun indicates the more natural or politioo^social condition of personal life Liberty— ftre«dom: 
in distinction from ''freedom," which applies to the purely spiritual mode of being, entirely 
above the sphere of natural necessity— in the way we distinguish the 'iiberty" of the press 
from the ''freedom" of conscience. In like manner the word "intuition" ought to be left at 
variance no longer. "Intuition" certainly conveys the idea of immediate comprehension by 
the spiritual side of consciousness, the counterpart to that which we understand by "instinct" iptoUion-^he n>wto^ 
in purely natural beings; hence intuition should not be used where reflection upon sense-per- na^rai " insiinct: " 
ceptions is implied as the chief source of knowing. ^^' ^^' 

It is for such a mixed mode of conceiving and reasoning concerning the relations between ^^^ ^^^^ nnm. 
the natural and spiritual functions of the mind, that the differences between "soul", "mind" 
and "spirit" are so little understood; only thus can it be explained, that the English language 
has no adequate term for "Vernunft", which neither of the terms mind nor reason (Verstand) vemanft is not 
will cover. Since reason must be ascribed to animals, it is vitiating to translate Kant's l^^tand— bat 
"Vernunft" with "reason." Verstand i.e. reasoning or Co&iPABiNGlNTELliBOT, understanding, vntuxt. 
pertainsto the natural— Vernunft, i. e. Intuitive iNTBiiiiSCTto the ethico-spiritnal sphere of 
personal life alone. Mind would perhaps come nearest to Vernunft, if this word were not so 
vaguely used, not only when we speak of intellectual but also of emotional and imaginative 
phenomena of our inner life. To the word mind we have assigned a definite cognition al- Onr um of th« torn 
ready, since we use the term to convey the very same synthetical thought expressed in the Jbove!*'*'* *" ^* »»MB« 
phrase "personal life." 

On similar grounds we need not become confused in r^ard to religion, when one is Blunders 
said to have become insane from religion, as the heavenly influence— for other dare not be re- ^om mUappr^eodinf 
cognised as being religious,— had any thing to do with the derangement of an unfortunat« goui and spirit. 
soul ; notwithstanding the "religious insanity," of which some scientists are pleased to speak. Re"»'o»» iManity. 
We need not wonder that some withdraw from the " world," in order to lead a spiritual life, World 
and are usually none the less conquered by worldliness. Such reUgious separatists and orders, in ^^ Jj[^ 'f 
pretending to conform their conduct to celestial patterns, are not aware, that " conduct " ^^' 
means just that execution of our obligations to both of the spheres to which we are related, 
and that this conduct becomes impossible unless we remain in proper contact and concur- 
rence with the world of tasks and duties. Dogmatioians, in more than one system have sacri- Freedom of the 
flced the freedom of the will entirely to the natural component of man to the point of denying ^'^^1* 
it altogether. As yet the doctrines about conscience, about its independency, its unreliability Conscience, 
or its infallibility, whether it is an original capability, or merely a psychical mood, are in 
such entanglement that Bestmann found forty-three, often widely diverging definitions of 
conscience— just because of the indiscriminated or misapprehended relations under discussion. 
The confusion and difficulties in discerning these relations was taken advantage of by Spencer 
in the upbuilding of his ethics upbn the basis of, and from data in, moUusk-life. Such dis- ^3j^„„„ „,^ 
crepancies will always be at the bottom, where, as we say, " extremes meet." Bee. 4, 8, lo, ii, n, tr,li. 

AU this certainly demoastrates the necessity of clear discernment with respect to 
the relations between soul and spirit in the functions of the mind, and with respect 
to the relations of each on its part to either the physical world or the spiritual. The 
diHtinetion is easy as soon as it becomes manifest, which side preponderates in this 
concurrent interaction. 

It is true, matter and mind, when it comes to practical life, are so intrinsically 
interwoven, and »when it comes to theorising, the confusion seems so inextricable that 
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Biaorimination OUT Conception of the matter may seem a delusion to some» while to many others the 

lei^^ny to the nonexistence of the spirit is a forgone conclusion. 

denial of the In controversies of this kind an additional fact, fraught with still greater diffi- 

"^ cultiee, was orerlooked, if not frequently intentionally misrepresented, yiz : that the 

essence and the effects of personal life are never to be made fully intelligible scien- 
tifically from what one perceives of it. 

There are mysterious phenomena coming forth from the spiritual world— to 
JSlSSt orSS"***" which «very human soul stands connected by virtue of its spiritual component that 
Si5S3*äi^**"^** inseparably belongs to the sphere of "formal unity"— which are often willfully ig- 
nored or trifled with. Spiritism went to great lengths in mRiring these mysteries 
spiritistte deceptions. Iguommlous. Ouly ths deceptions of spiritism are at fault for disbelieving 

the reality and objectivity of such occurrences It is in the nature of things that life 
toü^'^i^^ii^thl'*'^ stupifies man from becoming acquainted with them, thus, of course, forfeiting the 
■piritaai realities. Tight to arguc agalust their reality, as in the case of music, justice, love, truth, 

beauty— Heaven- 
Dual relationship Many psychical phenomena, not to be ascertained scientifically, but neither to be 
?/iy*^t.?d**ui«iTed!n explaiued away, give evidence that the spiritual side of our being is involved in the 
mrtbiy conditioii.. earthly conditions only so far, as it must, through its connection with the soul, par- 
take of the mode of planetary existence. 
Soul of our soul TMs Is that innermost part of our mind, the soul of our soul, through which the 

whteVb^'^b^i? j fhe mind becomes conscious of itself, upon which only thus we are able to reflect, which 
•oinpiirueigates in ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ identify with the physical nature of our soul. 

The other purely The Other, probably the principal part, keeping up the connection with the spir- 

mainsTn dire^ itual realm of uulty, is not directly exposed to the rough handling of an epistemo- 
nati^e reaä-** logical vivisectlou, bccause it should not be jeopardised to a complete spoliation. 
Snd iiU*'i*noOTS.*ta This part is that primary and pure spirituality, which controls, we might say 
preeeneeinfeeiint; poBscsses US by foTCc of tho fccling pecuUar to it; which announces its presence 
M'X?^*!^subjeet within the soul, whilst at the same time it remains in touch and communication 
^t^la'^of'p^ai with the world of permanency and reality; and which by far transcends all the 
^*' earthly confines into which it did not, but conditionally wants to, enter entirely. It 

is not subject to nature nor to the accidentals of the natural part of personal life, 
not even that side 'Hius the unii or "oneuess" of our innermost mind, the human spirit, consists of two 
of which we are gides. We Can not call them parts, because this section of the world of unity is in- 

oonscious is *' 

subject to separable; and because one side only as far as influenced by the soul, is in relation 

•p«» »» «• ^th, but not even m this relation subject to, space and time. 

e 

The one side is purely spiritual, let us say pneumatic: the other psychico-spiritu- 

aL Only the latter is in contact with the lower world, whilst the former alone is in 

touch with the spiritual world, of which otherwise we would not have the faintest 

idea— both sides nevertheless continuing their inseparable unity, rapport and sympa- 

Ftoitfteiuion canMd by ^^X* ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ teuslou of this polarity, agitating the two sides of the human 

I^Trtt^lISiSlS? ^^^> *^^ divine substance or essence of our being— of which we become clearly con- 

JJJSjtibSi o^thSh"** scious on rare occasions— becomes more or less perceptible. 

««.erwi«, w eouid h.ve j^^^^ y.^j^^ j^. ^^ ^^ "Authropology" Domer has also inhis '«Ethics" conclusively 
TuMf «; Do»n. ghowu the corTectness of this binary concept of the human spirit. A consistent 

method then, of explaining the duplex relativity of personal life has been gained by 

metaphysical dedactions and inferences, despite their rejection as untrustworthy by 

many empiricists. Now since we can compare the cognitions thus derived with 

psychical experieoces, which could be understood in no other way,— we make the exis- 

intecrai relation, of the teuce of tlus splrlt axloDiatic lu OUT world'theory. This spirit added to the physico- 

m'!!!^^ Hf^^it^ In psychical soul— called psyche, inasmuch as a part of natural life in general, is now 

HXABT. embraced, penetrated, and animated by the spirit— makes man a "living soul"; both 

united constitute the individual, i. e. indivisible mind, and are focused in the 'lieart.'* 

Exist of the '^^ personal life, in one respect, sustains close inter-relations with all earthly 
spirit our axiom, conditions; in the Other it excels the visible world by virtue of its native dignity, 

Bmpirir proof for thoee « _ , j.« «^ 

indteatioiu of daiUity frecdom aud contmuity. 

inttkehamuiq»iritto be ^^^ ^^ humau uünd cau maintain or lose this position may be made approxi- 

^' ' ^^' ^ mately-certain from many indications which have to be gathered up as we proceed. 
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At this point and for the present the statement mnst suffice» that the freedom of 
the will, the touch of conscience precediof a wrone act and the facts of divination Understanding of 
could not be made intelligfible, but for this supposition of the spiritual partner of the suboouMiousnen 
soul, and of its binary existence. To simply push aside these and many other mani- 's^.'"»,». ut^isfin. 
f estations of "unreflected or sub^sonsciousness/' explicable in no other way, or worse 
yet, to store them into the lumberroom of hallucinations, could certainly not be con- 
sidered a scientific operation. 

Furthermore, under this proposition alone are we Justified to discriminate be- 
tween personal and natural, psychical and pneumatical life, between matter and' 
mind; only under this proposition can we account for the similarity of physical and 
moral advances and relapses spoken of in §7. 

So much depends on the acceptance and proof of our as yet hypothetical proposi- 
tion—the dualistie aspect of the human mind and of the binary mode of existence 
of the spirit— that only thus we are enabled to form a correct idea of that po- 
larity, which yields the only probability of escaping erroneous views of either Monism 2f äa^^^SSi© ^'^ 
or Dualism. Upon the force of this argument alone can we account for the wealth Monism anderro- 
and corresponding responsibilities of real life; can we reason about and meditate ^^^ Dualism, 
upon the profundity, the sources and the prospects of spiritual and future life, con- 
cerning which we experience so many indications. SJuJ2^7s*TriE3 

unless the investigator is given concession to set up this premise in the form of a uf«- 
probability at least, science has no right to dispute our right of emphasising that 
polarity by which the world is urged on in the aspiration to ethical value. But if o^in» to which 
our axiomatic proposition proves correct, then that polarity stands confirmed, which polarity the 
is the main support of the identity of moral and natural law,and of the natural coun- executes ^^e 
teraction against moral abnormities; then that polarity, resting on a dual form of JJS^iua^'. ^^^ 
existence must be acknowledged as the cardinal principle of all cosmical existence, 
which finds its final counterpoise in man. 

The existence of the spirit we have announced as an axiom; we feel justified to princuTie'^^i'UiiiiMi 
render its dual mode of existence axiomatic too, under promise, that due afilrmations **^'^'^ 
shall be adduced presently, so that of this legitimate position we may take full posses- 

o^/^n DtMl mode of otistene* 

eiUU. of (1,0 nplrlt made 

The duality of the world in our sense, as manifested in the historical union of axiomatie; 

If reeo^iscd the 

personal life, will enable us to comprehend and to delmeate the biology, as it were, biology of history 
of universal history. i« deiineoed. 

The affirmations drawn from empirics of what Ethics deducts logically, namely 
of the objectivity and congruity of physical and ethical law, make our position im- 
pregnable. 

Our inductive introspect will become the more useful as it throws light upon our 

retrospect It affords new illustrations of the truth that life as such enters from on 

high at every transitory stage of advancing development In the ideal concept of 

man's composition we found the reason for the formation of nature as it is. In man 

the whole of creation reached its purpose. The world is made for his sake, intended "***««»2Pj^*^ 

to become his possession, designed as the place where— for reasons of the necessity of 

the Supreme Good and its attainability—the ethical task is to be worked out Man is see. m. 

the mediator of creation, the self development of which stopped on his account. The [toplrrp^!"^ "*^^^ 

arrested life of which he therefore has to redeem. His superority was projected in, H«n th« medutor «nd 

and foreshadowed through, and postulated by nature, its successive grades of develop- "*••'»•' *' "*""• 

ment prophesying his advent. The creature is formed, so to speak, after the image of crMtare* beiow men 

man (analogous to the creation of man in and for the image of God.) Thus nature SÜI'^ "* '**' ^^ 

does neither emanate out of God, nor does life evolve from below. It is handed down. ^' "' "' In', m. 

Mineral does not spontaneously create organic life; the **word*' called it forth af- q^^^i^ ^f higher 

ter it had been "thought" of. The earth— in accord with the thought which it con- frrades in natural 

yeyed, that Ib, the purpose for which it was conceived and which is contained in it, in .um muk^i hy 

and in accord with the preparations made by it,— was enabled to receive the word, ^^^ ** 

and to answer its command. 

The result of this impartation of the word was the generation of a new form of oenention of onuio 

life; spermiation of organic life. The concept being communicated to nature became Mmm'^aierti^^f *' ^' 

the generative conception. The birth of the first life-germ, set free from the life con- ™" thought. 

fined in inorganic matter or the address— is a miracle. 
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"Let ijiere be I " The Organic world in its turn does not in its passage to mental life, of itself rami- 

eolls forth « new order ^ k w^ t 

at iiic: •pontaoaoiu fy and multiply in an entirely fortuitous manner. 

The inbreathing of life into the first man was more than the utterance of the 


JoM *"***** word: *Tiet there be!" Man's creation was the result of a special consultation, with 

SJrf'iSJe«thi «neir "^^ich au act was connected. The instantaneous impartation ol supernatural life 
kiDd of iif<iiito BUMi. resulted in a new species of generic life It was an animation far different from 
and epitom?of *^^y former elevation in the prior department of organic nature, of arrested life. Out 
"sJSl'w^is 15 115 181 ^^ ™®^^ natural organic life,— altho it furnishes the or^nic matter upon which the 
^. ' ' ' ' ' new creature's life is to subsist,— rational life can not be expounded. The first mani- 

TDM pa8Hf6 from ' 

ui^miüto ratio-moral fcstatlou of pBrsoual lu coutrast to animal life answering an act— Lb a miracle. 
KiiAcu. ' * Spiritual, i. e. mental, personal life denotes a new departure, conditioned by the 

The rule for aU lower Stage where life had become endowed with the capability to prepare itself for 
menUa vaSidTn" ^©Coming engrafted with a higher animation. Personal nature, having inherited all 
and conditions' the accomplishments of the former stages together with the results of their coopera- 
advanoe^ tiou, and having been equipped with new endowments in addition, is now to use all 

^ia/mfiill'iTT'.m' of these acquirements in preparing itself for a next higher communication. Man 
preparatoiytotiie has, at the least, to preserve his susceptibility for it, if he does not improve Ms recep- 
SJhw «&u. ^ tivity tot the impartation of the higher gift. 

Receptivity^ cooperation« and selfpreparatioo in the lower stages are always required 

for receiving the impartation of higher principles. This is the rule in all natural and all 

historical development. The impartation of higher endowments at each essential 

notch in the scale of ascending gradation is a miracle, intelligible only after man 

UniTeraai himself has graduated from the lower classes of natural life to the High school of a 

to be «eceptod before uew Spirituality. Unless the lessons of universal revelation ensuing from creation 

be .ppr«:i»ted.'*" *"* recelvo due attention, man can not pass to the class where special revelation is to be 

Sec. 80, 114. •« J« 

comprehended. 
B7Bece«it7of the With ratloual life moral development begins, based on the endowment of divine 

fnc^i^rat e^^enti 1^^^* TMs furthcr development originates under the rule and command of the only, 
fre?" ^""^ "* ■** but supreme necessity by which potential, elective volition is set free ; it proceeds under 

the educational discipline of warning by which potential conscience is set free, the 
feeling and judgment of value; it proceeds under encouraging promises— given to 
strengthen human nature against the allurements of wrong valuation and of a brib- 
ed judgment trying to fill the heart with rank desires, and tempt it to neglect the 
obtainment of the Supreme GKxmI through which independence from nature and respon- 
sibility are set free. 

Thus, encouraged to determine himself for the good, and amply provided with 
discouragement to do wrong, man is guided on to self culture. We recognise the out- 
fit for a still higher attainment under condition of preserving all this freedom and 
selfhood, by which condition personality is dignified and set free. 
loT^^morSA "^^^ apparatus given for the moral task is well adapted for assisting in spiritual 

*ask of self- advauce— gratia praeveniens. 

Sec. 7, 35, 89. 109, Now tho selfcultlvatlou of harmonious development and control of nature (man's 
' own nature in the first place) is to be persevered in and accomplished. The moral task, 
gSSJ'from**GSr*" "* then, coasists in man's proi>er conduct toward creation and the Creator. The en- 
fumbhed^'^^worid. dowments, the capacities and gifts, come from God: the opportunities for their proper 
intheirritem of the appUauce are given in the world. The gifts internally and the chances externally, 
meto'cld^workin*rt!t coustltute tho moral apparatus, set up to practice thereon the salutary work of self- 
the lawg which culture. In the system of this aÄ?igned task and in the method of working the ap- 
oonditioned all paratus we see the conditions for development in the previous state, i. e. in the 
meut are sSif inf*" natural world, we see the natural law, the one law aiming at the preservation of the 
'°s2®7, M. M, 109, 11«. Supreme Good for the benefit of all men, the law which pervades the whole fabric of 

development still in force. 

For, altho we are now in the sphere of freedom, the final attainment, namely par- 
taking of the highest good— is not and never was intended to be, unconditional. 
Conditions of ^' ^^® repeat the reasonable conditions governing the moral as well as all nat- 

deveiopment; Ural development, of the means and results of which nothing is abandoned on enter- 
' ' * ing a higher state. The conditions now are as ever : cooperation; preparation; self- 
preservation; conduct with creatures and the Creator; that is preserving at least, if 
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not promoting, the capability of receiying eomethlng better. In the endeavor to ful- from uf« «mAned m 
fill the conditions, men will be engaged in cultivating the susceptibUity for that l^^k uf? b^^ ^ 
guidance which, by way of chances or opportunities opened in the world, leads up to I^dTo^'nonai nf« 
the grand reception. These are the requisites for the next higher state, for which ^^°^^ 
development is to be set free from its nature-bound state. Man is called to rise above ^^,„^^111 
mere natural-moral culture, where he, perhaps, busies himself with the improvement ^^f^^Pr^ 
of environments, whilst neglecting his own— into civilisation, where a new spiritual ^ 
relationship and religious selfconsciousness are to become his recreation, his comfort 

^ , _. , r^ ° wad Twseptlvlty for It 

and delight. tested 

The pledge assuring the obtainability of the best gift and highest good, quicken- ili^i^^on! 
ing a hoping and trusting susceptibility; and the test at the same time, proving M«ntopr«Mrv«rase«p. 
whether the quality of the Supreme Good is appreciated, and whether the receptivity ä'J'llSto'^clEi'*''" 
for it has been preserved, is— inspiration, with which the cultivation of religion B^p»miG(^dbymor«i 
proper, i. e., the development of civilisation, begins. This mode of communication is state under* the 
evidently chosen on account of the nature and disciplinary intent of the Supreme *>»*»»"*i law. 
Good, which thus alone could be shielded against deterioration and profanation, and commiuiicatkm of th« 
preserved for the benefit of all men. Hence such communication by the word first flr^it. anaiof^nu^« to 
(analogous to the first and nniversal revelation in creation) can be granted to those only IT^J^^ rf'^'Lte 
who have properly practiced on the apparatus set up for natural culture, that is to ^'^*' 
such as have seized those opportunities brought forth, and have cultivated the men- " Thou shait " 
tal and moral faculties set free from their potential state through the command : <>< value, and »eifhood. 

** Thou Shalt I " Genesis of higher 

To such only the gift of higher impulses is to be extended, who acknowledge S-'^Sä^doveiopment 
themselves under the dispenutlon of tlie Uw! m«k7"l';'"°"* 

The preparation thus inaugurated for religio-ethical advance Is just as reasona- ^jjjjf ■** **' 
ble as that required for the prior state of mere physico-moral culture. The new con- 
dition enjoined rather corresponds to, than that it should be found at variance with, "'^"^ni^iTw. 
the rule of natural law of self development in evolution. Still, participation in this special 
special revelation— although well founded in the nature of all concerned, in the whole revelation, 
system of obtaining the best life imaginable, as well as in the nature of the desidera- 
tum itself, and altho an act not without an empiric basis— is to natural-minded men 
shunning the preparatory task— a miracle. Definition «f 

By those who participate in inspiration it is easily comprehended. But smaller '«Jifiriougneas. 
grows the circle of those who remain under the discipline that sharpens receptivity, 5".^^^*" ^ **'**"• 
preparatory to a still higher communication and impartation. This circumstance, j^^,^ ^ ^^ 
rather hastens and prepares, than prevents the great advent in the fulness of time. San^th/min.rie'S 
Religiousness, i. e., receptivity for the impartation of divine life in substance (analo- incarnation. 
goos to the first creation of man by an act, not by a mere command as in the case of the ^^iri 
lower creatures) ripens under pressure of misery I It becomes intensified. It lives on 
promises, lives in the dispensation of the Qospel. It comprehends, embraces the fact. ^''^'"thx7(»»u 
For at that instant the world's attention is called to «^the" man : "Ecce Homo I " " eccb homo ! " 

His appearance was not unexpected, not unconditional, not without the natural LMt.t«jre of 

. _ «.»^ 1* development. 

substratum, and with no ostentation. He merely made known how the human being xh* ultimate goal. 
Ls really constituted, and what his moral task is, showing it by example, and simplify- 
ing the apparatus. Still,— the miracle. 

One more manifestation of, and elevation into, a higher state is to be experienced ?,» thJmor'S'Ä*'^* 
and does not surprise those who have perceived "man" as having ascended into it al- SeÄingobiig». 

■m %Um% lo mueh ths leM 

ready. excuBabi«. 

But easy and sweet as the moral task has been made, and freely as the means and 
opportunities for its accomplishment hare been vouchsafed: those can not believe 
themselves included who worked obstructively and helped to scatter by merely 
standing idle, instead of keeping the natural law of cooperation; who, instead of pre- 
paring themselves by practicing on the apparatus, turn their backs to it with con- "fdfuISl*?" 1o"n"n J* ** 
t«mpt; who inadvertently, perhaps, are in sympathy with those who cried: **'°!?^!?l'"ir«^ 1 » 

**CjTÜC\fyV* the more Amazing. 

Leastof all can thehighest state be entered into unconditionally. The laws of 
all the preceding spheres are still valid; the apparatus, altho simplified, still stands 
on the plane of preparation for the last transition. 
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The oroM, standing for 
thtt«thical »pparstus, 
■ymbollsM 

Sm. 88, 142, 210. 


tiie 

preasure neoes- 

aary to intensify 

reliflriousness 


and for the develop- 
ment to the Btato of 
glory. 


Tension betw. 
flesh and spirit 

to continue between » 
re4^med and a loet 
world. 

Beaume: 

Duality of life 
finds its synthesis 
in man. 


Only following the old 
•dvlee " know tiiyaelf " 
will solve the sevenfold 
riddle. 


Raeonstmet Anthro- 
pology on ethieal 
grounds. 


neither monistic nor 

monastic views of life 

can bridge the chasm 

between 

matter and mind. 


Hatnral science in re- 
gard to human nature 
not natural enough. 


Metaphysics formerly 
treated of scarcely any- 
thing but the mental 
faculties. 


Bkhics grapples with the 
dualistic problem. 

Philology alone 
adduces 

empiric data the 
utterances of 
both worlds. 


The star, the stable, lily and sparrow, the storm-tossed ship and the arreat calm, the fish 
and the fishermen, oil and wine, barley-bread and farmer, shepherd and warrior, Caesar and 
carpenter, weaver and lawyer, banker and b^rgrar, leper and Lazarus are parts of the appa- 
ratus; temple and rampart, sword and dice, manger and tombstone, sweat and blood and 
prayer, and ^^ the tree," are all rendered instrumental and sig-nifioant in the development 
toward the final glorification thus inaugurated. 

But this will not ensue well for such as show disdain or indifference to the meaning 
which the apparatus bears on redemption, who treat the offer with feigned innocence or 
unconcern, if they do not reject it with rank hatred— miraculous, such a monstrosity of 
perverseness. 

The spheres of a happy completion can not be reached by tryinii^ to evade the 
cross, that is, not without the sorrows caused by the tension between the fl€^h and 
Efpirit in which piety is tested and the entire person purified— or else rendered ob- 
durate; not without that pressure which ever intensifies religiousness. This con- 
centration, to which all history tends, as we shall verify, is the point from which 
spiritual-mindedness will expand again toward the periphery of humanity in general, 
toward that transition to glory which Includes the globe if not the sun. Until then 
we stand under the tension of the polarity of the two worlds which is said to con* 
tinue between a redeemed and a— lost world. 

The duality of life upon which we are agreed, finds its synthesis in man. Him 
we could not understand unless taken as the intermediate agent between the 
material and the spiritual world, as the focus of natural and spiritual life. »Natural 
life can only be understood under the aspect of its intrinsic connection within man. 

We accept the conclusion obtained by our introspective analysis, that man be- 
longs to two worlds, and that the appropriation and elevation of the lower by the 
higher will prevail in a glorious realisation of all purposes. The movements of the 
formative or constructive and of the material coefficients meet in man. The lines of 
observation converge in the human being, bringing to view the combination in his 
being along with the apparatus and the task performed by which the goal 
of his true life is obtained. 

Science nevertheless has to confess its inability to fathom man's 'dual constitu- 
tion in its whole depth. Before natural knowledge as yet stands the old, old advice: 
"Enow Thyself I*'— stands the man as the sevenfold compound riddle. 

There is no other help but revision of our Anthropology, or rather a reconstrnc* 
tion of it on ethical grounds. A monistic analysis of the nerves and their ends will 
not discover the bridge between matter and mind. Nor will monastic contempt of 
nature bridge the chasm by tearing down the spans already sprung on both sides. 
The indefatigableness, however, with which science nevertheless endeavored to con- 
struct the bridge, testifies to and admits of the certainty, that the bridge is to be 
found in man. It is only necessary to go one step further and take man in the 
broad compass with all that really belongs to him. 

CH. 4.~MAN THB SYNTHESIS OP MATTER AND MIND. 

§ 10. Physical science,claiming to embrace the sum total of the knowledge of nature, 
can not but yield a materialistic world-theory, unless it takes in the whole man and 
relinquishes the aversion against the supernatural. We find that it hesitates to do 
this. We have intimated why we judge physical science to be not natural enough. 
Metaphysics, pretending to furnish a thorough cognition of life, did not pay sufficient 
attention to mind as a whole, being chiefiy concerned with the intellect alone, and 
has only formulated a multifarious and shadowy monistic idealism. 

Ethics was compelled to be in earnest with the dualistic condition outUned in 
the preceding sections. It comprises both, nature and spirit, under the aspect of 
human destiny; it conciliates the binary sides of dualism and shows to anthropology, 
how the bridge over the chasm is to be founded not upon mere thinking but upon doing, 
and that it is built in the real person of the ideal man. 

But after all, it \b Philology, which possesses the empirical data in the utterances 
of both worlds. Language signalises the fact that man is the scion of both worlds; 
his language hoards up the results of their potential unification which in and through 
him is to be consummated. Here, in language, must be sought, and will alone be 
found, the key for disclosing the problems involved. 
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"Is not the trial of man, for reasons of his own constituency, that is, beeanse of his JTw bi^^^^i ^ 
conscience and of his retentiye and reproductive memory, to be conducted upon the £||2^ 
open forum of history ?*' Lazarus, thus formulating the problem at our liands, is 
certainly correct Before this, the only competent tribunal, issue is actually joined 
and the taking of testimony, examination and crossexamination of witnesses in trial 
of the cause of humanity upon its merits is going on as before a court. This consists 
of the judge duly authorised and of the Jury properly impaneled. To them the case 
is given and between them the trial is continued when all the evidence is in as to 
empirical facts and perceptible data. This corresponds with our inductive part of by indnettoo ud 
the investigation, which has now to stand the test of deduction or vice versa. Upon 
the analytical follows the synthetical treatment of the points at issue, wherein i!^|ü!?.' 
neither the law arising from the facts and applied in the Judge's charge, nor the facts 
belonging to the Jury must be lost sight of. Thus all the pleadings and proofs under- 
go a twofold review, so that upon indnctive grounds the verdict is to be found by the 
deliberation of the Jurors as directed by 'the deductive information of the Judge. That 
is, induction and deduction harmonised are to establish truth and right, and to vindi- 
cate the Justness of the Judgment Nothing less must be the rule under which the mui root« in tii« 
suit is to proceed in the Philosophy of History; else her claims upon the recognition ^*r^{^^°J^'^^*' 
of her legitimacy would have to be quashed. Law abstracted from facts, and evidence ^^ 

weighed in the scales of equity must decide even her case. Man's being is rooted in 
the elementary world. Vigorous yet most tender organs tie him to the world of sen- ^^ ,^r««ito the 
snous perception; but his crown lies in the transcendental, invisible world. In a fl."^,*""**""*- 
straight line, like a flame, his life rises out of mysterious depths, and differentiates ^ ** "• ^^' "*> >»• 
itself into a multiplicity of rational and moral relations which increase as civilisa- 
tion advances. 

With reference to his oosmical conditions, man (in the words of Steffens) repre- nl^rySS^S**"*^'* 
eents the truths contained in nature. The individuaUsations of nature delineate and p^^l^utenoe in 
prophesy him, aspiring to meet and to culminate in him. With the personal life of i^^^ure. 
man the goal and purpose of nature is reached; nature here in the human mind, Katoroit 
solemnises her nuptials with the spirit, her sabbath-day. up to that point nature was J^^o^Mn^ts 
man potential, man had not come to himself as yet Nature was the natural "ego" state of 
in its preexistence, as it were; it is the altruistic state of the ego, which is tantamount the non-«r> of n«hto. 
to the ''non-ego" of Fichte. Thiß was the truth of 'Tan-anthropism," as it might be ^^l^th^l«." 
called« which hovered about the mind of HegeL 

In the human soul we behold the totality of cosmical nature mirrored because it ^u«« »«i th« 
is the epitome of the universe; but in this revelation of the universal homogeneity, 2i*JSrHirt*nc"!SIir' 
in the physical correspondency between type and antitypes, the spiritual part of man ^^ *• "• "» "*• "*• 
is not included. We emphatically maintain our essential proposition of the independ- 
ency of the spirit as the representative of that oneness in the other form of existence, 
the world on high. The spirit in contrast to nature and to the soul, nature's con- 
trast, is independent from nature, \a above space and time, is self existent. 

Philosophy owes the establishment of this truth to Herbart, viz: that the spirit is 
an ontogenous entity, that is, not a manifestation of being in its general form (which bpihi «n ««lacenoH 

ontity sttl guMrb. 

is the soul)— but formal, 1. e. personal being. Spirit is an entity sui generis, is not ^i 


the manifestation or hypostatisation, not the mere gradually modified qualification, 

of the developed soul of Rothe. But this spirit takes the soul into partnership as in 

sacred wedlock in order to elevate it to its own sphere, thus generating the physical 

incipiencies, peculiar to the human mind. Natural man is thereby enabled to occupy l!,Stt^ ""^•* 

the intermediating position assigned him by his relations to both units, the physical ^^^ 

and the psycho -spiritual orb. On the part of nature man is to become the net result, 

the flower and crown of nature, to represent all its essence as displayed in the Th»Bpirit»pimipria*M 
psycliical aptitudes. On the part of the spirit, establishing its union with the soul of thet^we^Ud*!;!^ ot 
nature as individualised in man, he is to act (as the representative of both the great '"*'*^"^- 
spiritual and the material units of Heaven, and the physical world,) in the upbuild- 
ing of an ethical within this natural cosmos. 
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LANGUAGE SEYEALS MAN'S 8PIBITÜAL NATURE. 


L A. Ch. IV. § la 


Spirit ropncanti the 
world of foriB«! unity 

DOC. w« 

the ethical aoniioe In the 
phjrileal. 


Lan^ace the 
repository of aU 
the sciences, 

the dirlde end «t the 
Mine time the Juaetnre 
of both worlds, 


tjrmboliainf the 
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body and mind; 
of beaTen and earth. 

See. Ill, lis. 


Lanfoaf« prior to 

nations, not the creator 

of nationalities. 

ScBCLuiie, 

W. V . HmiaujiT. 

national ehataeteristioa 
create the languages, 
not rioe versa. 
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Abandoned notions as to 
Its origin. 


Immediate conceptions 
of relations and things 

beeam« — by thinking in 
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and by referring all to 
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■tereotyped signs, the 
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M. Monxsa's toaelng 
lingual aflUlatiuna. 

Aegyptian picture- 

language. 

Baoesci. 


Descent of 
lanerua^e from 
the '* world of 
formal unity " 
demonstrable 
from its unifying 
effects. 

" Mother language." 

Translatable. 

Dead but immortal. 

W. T. Rmiaouyr repudl- 
ates erolation of 
language. 


Its essence Inexplicable 
as posterior to mature 
hngment. 

Sec. Ill, 115. 


Henceforth, we can but occasionally take oognisance of Anthropology as regards man*8 
individual make-up (Physiology, Psychology) or the social organism (Ethnology, Sociology). 
The scope of our science does inot yet allow the interlacing of Anthropology with our system 
in consecutive order or parallel progression. Such symmetrical exhibition of the congruity 
of, and systematic reciprocity between, physical and ethical science must be left to a future 
Philosophy of History. 

The repository and synopsis of all the sciences jnst now referred to, is language. 
In a striking manner it reveals the fact, that spirit and matter were designed for each 
other from the beginning. Language at the same time forms the great divide and the 
Juncture of both worlds. It means communication,and furnishes the means for it. The 
word is the conductor and symbol of thought uttered in the world of space and time. 
It is the symbol of the concinnity and conjunction of body and mind, of the sensuous 
and the mental-moral concomitants, of Heaven and earth. The material factor and 
formal part of speech is sound, derived from a specific set of organs, not so wonderful 
for their delicacy as in their arrangement— while personal thought and emotion con- 
stitute the essential substance and formative principles. 

Schelling and W. v. Humboldt accredited too much to language, when they es- 
teemed it as the creative principle of national peculiarities, as tho language were 
propagating mind. We claim that national characteristics are rather creating the 
languages. They merely bring to consciousness those distinctive features of native or 
naturally innate propensities which coexist with, but are excelled by, language. For 
the gift of speech, as we shall prove, can only be^ taken as a descendant of the spiritual 
world, and hence as the capability of the mind to work upon the line of the inceptive, 
we might almost say, nascency of the mind. 

Languages therefore are to be considered rather as tongues, offsprings of the 
vernacular of particular groups of people ; but language as a function of the spirit, 
speech as the vehicle communicating thought, existed before such clusters of people 
became nations and races. 

The notion that language was of human invention, and began with mere imitation of 
natural sounds, is given up by every person, even tho slightly educated, since that crude idea 
could not prevent the rise of Philology to the rank of systematic knowledge and to philo- 
sophical importance. The other notion of language having been instilled by the Creator 
ready made, went the same way. 

National consciousness was at first molded in the forms of the mythological 
mode of picture-thinking, and moves on by way of tradition. It loses the feature of 
immediateness in conceiving the relation of things. 

Concepts were fixed to stereotyped signs, and the past was reproduced without be- 
ing understood. Whenever langnage had assumed this symbolic shape and had be- 
come mere repetition in expressing fixed parabolic idiosyncracies, then it became 
diversified. Each branch again molded and stereotyped sectional peculiarities in 
keeping with ch^ging religious apperceptions and their symbols, in times when 
everything was deemed closely related to the deity. This becomes very evident from 
M. Mueller's teachings of lingual affiliations, and from Brugsch's ingenious inter- 
pretations of the Aegyptian picture-language. 

Language proves its spiritual descent by becoming— according to its nature in 
the physical sphere— a unifying factor, by virtue of which it outlives the fates of 
nations. Hence language may with all propriety be designated as embodied spirit. 
In this capacity it combines separated tribes into generic units. It becomes tlie 
elaborate vessel, wherein the remembrances of the childhood and home of each set 
of people are handed down to successive generations; conveying the most tender 
sentiments and the noblest inheritance: becoming a mother-language. Thus even 
the diversity of languages, once separating people, is rendered a means of reuniting 
humanity again, since now in its old age the remembrances of its childhood return 
with that mysterious vivacity of the memory in second childhood. Translatable as 
languages are, dead but immortal, they communicate to us, what our antipodal 
Aryan cousins kept sacred ever since our ancestors separated from them four 
thousand years ago. 

W. V. Humboldt said: ''lam convinced that language is to be regarded as a 
potentiality given to man in liis early childhood^ since its origin and essence can not 
be explained as a mere product of understanding or mature consciousness. The 
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Supposition that thousands npon thousands of years most be tal^en into account, will ^ntotrv^ tb« 
be of no ayail in proving its evolution. Such an invented contrivance can not be '"*^'*'"**» 
thought of, unless a proto-type, present to the mind, is presupposed. r».iig«,«. 

Here we stand upon the great divide, before the mysterious hiatus— no evolution JJ^JJem"/' 
without proto-type; no word vnthout the thought that was reflected from the mean- £[ ^jj^jouthtMfl^rted 
ing of things, in their interrelations, and in their relation to man as their issue and Biu^T. 
purpose, even before his world-consciousness had matured. A re-ligere (according ^{||> ^Jj^£*l[;** ^ 
to Webster a re-yiewing of things of which a cognizance Is present in the mind's ^^'*'*'' i«n>««c* i* 
idea) takes place; and an unconscious, intuitive remembrance of the truth, that ob- 
jects were created after and for the image of the subject in whom they find their 
purpose, re-curs to the mind (Herbart's discovery). Language is bom. Man named 
things according to their import upon himself ; manifesting his right to be their 
master, he takes possession of what was delineated within him and assigned to him. with the first 
With the first utterance of thought the first revelation of the spirit is given. Jn p JJSSSSS hS^ 
language the spirit announces his appropriation of the natural world. And up to rierht of 
date there is the instinctive feeling in man, as McGosh remarks, that unsophisticated nature.*^ '^^ ^ . 
language comes nearer to the truth than most of our artfully twisted diction— the ^^^^^ , 
terminology of diplomacy which, according to Talleyrand, uses language rather to TA^Lsr*"**' 
conceal, than to reveal the real meaning of a thought 

Language is innate in man. This we can prove by deduction at least, while 7h«t mateHaju^^ 
materialistic monism can not disprove it, either by intuition, induction or deduc- "'^ '"•*"'**•• 
tlon. Man ever possessed language in the same way, as now consciousness lies un^ruM tanTt» to the 
dormant in the mind. Both consciousness and language were bom within man in Sli^iiEl^'airiMtod 
exactly the same manner as he is bom now, that is, unconscious of their possession. iTo^.'^^*" ** ^"^ 
Now as ever internal impressions from above are received in that silent camera "»«»»^»<»«" ■*»«•. 
upon the sensitive plate as it were, by way of instantaneous instinctive feeling as N^ the result of 
from a *'voice,"a8 well as from sense-perception by way of the sensorium. Now as ever ®*'**°'>- 
does the impression awaken the adequate expression reverberating the incurring 
*' voice " from the diaphragm of the mind. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

Max MueUer corroborates this truth in noticing that "the language of children, trZ^S.^^ 
because of its originality is more regular in its declension and conjugation." This a priori 
shows reconstmctive ability in the unconscious recesses of consciousness where the ^^^^^^ **' 
mind carries its formative principle. It reveals that competency for making intui- ^'" 

tlve yaluation and comparison, and for drawing logical conclusions— the inexplica- comctaea ot th« 
ble a priori categories of Eant and Aristotle,— that ability which is not always and Ml'Mr's^iioooM. 
never all at once present to reason in its engaged state. 

Langnaffe does not result from to called progressive and inheritable evolution. Its untna«« aimy« a unit 
belffht of symmetrical perfection is not even to be accounted for by empirical education and ^"j^'^r'^of 'tif ^'%?to 
scientific culture. Rhetoric partakes too much of the nature of virtue as that it could be put the oppoait» unit of 
on from outside to every person by any training. As the eye and the liffht preceded ophtha!. '"*'*'**''*■ 
mology, so lan^uace precedes grammar ; it contains its types of beauty, its parabolic nomen- 
clature in the back-ground of the psycho-spiritual part of the mind, along with which those 
types were given to man. In this reserved recess the potency of language is working with the 

same exactness with which the man^-colored crystals shoot together in the dark cavities of 

the rocks. It works with the simplicity of the heptachord governing the sounds, and with the 

precision of the bee. building its hexagons with the greatest possible saving of time and the otft of tpMch b tUn 

least expenditure of wax. t« th« spirit; 

The ability to express relationship, and to communicate the essence of person- Into th/Mui; *^ "^ 
ality is always present as a unit in conformity with the nature of the spiritual realm ^TJ^iü «!!itr^ndlr' 
of unity from whence it was spoken into, and is again called forth from, the human "■*•'*****''•"'*' 
SOUL Mind within creates and constructs its expressions in its own way, in precise 
answer to the external occasion. This is the meaning of speaking the truth. Lying ^ 

ConTejB th» MBenofl oX 

is contemptible Just for the reason, that thereby language is abused in representing penonauty. 
man and things to be what they are not, thus connpting the whole sum of personal speaking th» 
relations. The special arrangement of the organs of speech in direct connection teiimg I"^'™* 
with the organ of thought has also been taken notice of as indicating and illus- ^^' 

trating the distinction, directness, and, to some extent, the independence of speech Offering ^ 
from the lower functions of our organism. As speech is certainly the most spiritual the moat spiritual 
fanction of the person in its entirety, this special physical adaptedness indicates its per^ifin^its^^ 
spiritual significance, especially in the offering of prayer. These unique phenomena entirety. 
of spiritual life prove, in every respect, that language does not evolve from below. 
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oiiteeftkn 1th rcf» ^^^ objeotioii has been raised, that the monoeyllable lanfuaffes doubtleat belonir to the 

•ncTtonononiubio age of man's childhood, only arrested in their development, and were still waitinir to be 

■ad ifobAing WwifM. jnade perfeot. This olroumstanoe was allegred as proof aflrainst the character of unity and 

BQmmaiT of th« spirituality of lanflruacre, because the Chinese had become isolated on that account. But the 

Ü^^'eiira °"b«j. 11, 18. inference is futile. That erroneous view could only have been taken when comparative philo- 

M to the ftft of «p«c«h.' logy was in its childhood, that Lb, when we were not yet acquainted with the immense cop- 
iousness of Chinese literature. 

No. The assault against the truth that man as a person excels the natural world. 
Means of direct could derive uo succor from language. For language scorned an alliance with all 
withthe spiritual that went in denial of the spirit; it became our ally. If ever the truth of the spirit's 
^^'^^' aseity could have been shaken, language would have revealed what is in man,— as the 

physican reads the stomach's condition from the tongue. 

]fan'ip<Miti<mY«rifle<i. Lauguago reuders mau conscious of the fact, that a spirit lives within his soul, 

8m. 8. 10. ^iiieh by virtue of this union stands indirect communication with the spiritual world. 
This demonstrates personal man as being the medium between the two spheres of his 
existence. Thus again man's position is verified, his spiritual excellency substantia- 
ted, his freedom assured. This latter assertion is now to be proven by still more con- 
vincing evidence. 

^« "tiSäi^^ »' S ^ ^* ^^^ moral task requires of his corporeal constitution to obey the necessities of 
regli^ins dominion or« nature lu tho Order preordained, as mirrored in grammatical rules and a priori cate- 
gories, and without severing the connection vrith the preceding development in the 
^Mi^Soe!^ or lower stage. This conclusion has been found already as the starting point of duty. 
tor*"5 hS *"^®'*' But the task— originally the pleasurable cultivation and preservation of his person and 
natural of paradise — consists in the very contest v^ith nature to obtain or regain full dominion 

SSfiS^filttf'of' over it Man began his task with the proclamation of taking possession of nature by 

unguac«. ^^ "invoice" made of the creature at the birth of language. 

One may caU this a dever aUegory of things which man is supposed to have formed In 
his child-like beginning. But granted that the description of the fact was childish talk. It 
Kinship of would only corroborate what M. liueUer says of the original freshness and correct directness 

ft^eSbm^T^e ^' ^® child^s language. The discovery and understanding at so late a date, of the truth of the 
wiU. fact under discussion having been narrated at such an early time and in language so unso- 

phisticated, specüu promptly against an invention of either the language or the story. 

Words upon All lasting results of endeavors made to master the situation, of the endeavors in 

mrato^pTOdaim ^^^h the ''word" always took the principal part, were retained in language. Monu- 
victory of mind mouts. Intended to proclaim victories of the mind over physical stubbomess, were in. 
over d«^in^ tum destroyed by mute or brute force. But the thoughts symbolised in words took 
Sdwtrucübfe. wiugs and lived forever, testifying to their own spiritual nature and indestructibility, 

witnessing their victory over ruined matter and over physical power after all. 

_ Thus the word, not to be fettered or killed, proclaims the freedom of man as 

rei^uonfto dominion agalust tho subjectlou uuder natural necessity; it proclaims relative independence 
n« ^t ^leh the word ffom uaturo upon moral grounds. The word maintains the liberty of man in his do- 
thrworid. "^ minion over nature as inherited from his spiritual side exclusively, where alone he 

can preserve it. Free movement, rational and free choice, does not cover all that we 
mean by freedom; these civil liberties are the natural analogies merely of freedom in 
the higher and causal sense. It is the energy of the mind, felt as the will» 
which Gretcheninsisted upon, when she wonld not follow Faust from the dungeon 
into liberty, that is, freedom in the natural sphere,— is the parent of liberty. 

J^irit^s föSung of We define wUl as the spirit's feeling of its own energy, as thought in action. 
its own en«>gy ; Heuce freedom is an attribute of the will inasmuch as it is heaven-bom. Hence lan- 
aotion!' ° guage \b akin to freedom of the vrill as it initiates the dominion over nature. 

Perhaps language could speak more clearly of the union of the natural and spirit- 
ual in man, and of will and freedom in particular, were it not for the difficulty of 
discerning physical from ethical motives, and for the paralogisms perpetrated on that 
account. It is for this reason, that the concepts of freedom and liberty— Just as that 
^^r^'miMppiiJ of conscience for the same reasons— are liable to be mixed up and taken amiss. 

Liberty suffers as much abuse as language, wherein we find another proof of their 
spirituality and for the ontogeny of the spirit itself. For, it is the common fate of 
the highest blessings, when brought into intercourse with natural life, to be turned 
into curses. 


•nalof y. Boa. 7, 8. 
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Freedom is often' entirely identified with liberty, and thus lowered tc the olaas of IheBe LBam'i Unnte la 
analoffies between physical and spiritual life, which become so natural to us, that we forget «adHhS^."*^"" ) 

to distinffuish mental, corporeal, if not carnal, incitements, events, and results, from spiritual 
motives, events, and effects. Such a mistake was made by Leibnitz, when, for an illustration 
of the difference between necessity and liberty, he made the macrnetic needle speak to other 
needles about choosiniT another direction. He sadly failed, of course, to show his point. Not- 
withstanding the blunder, he illustrated the kindredship of both, lanffuace and liberty, be- 
cause of their common,purely spiritual source. Leibnitz's disparagement of them was merely 
one of those cases alluded tc, where "extremes meet.*^ The caution, desirable for a definite con- 
cept of liberty, that it, of freedom in the natubaIj moral sphere, is to be exercised especially 
where a true and clear picture is to be drawn of the correlations between liberty and neces- 
sity. Hence we shall always use the term liberty in distinction from freedom, its spiritual 
source. 

With reference to necessity in natore— hnman nature, i. e. the physical part of 
the mind always included— we find in nature appropriation and deprivation, distri- JSSJISSSJ'ui'ISm« 
bution, and assimilation, and excretion of the refuse in the processes of both, bodily Stmo^^tolto^'^''* 
and mental nutrition. We know our existence to depend on the normal course of q^I^ 
these processes. Of the imponderable4nfluence8, impressions and oppressions of the whodo€.ii<iii«.tm 
physical and mental atmospheres, as to their healthy or nefarious conditions, we re- Jjäy? '*'*"''' "° 
ceive Tery decided convictions, usually without much reflection. Altho we are de- ^ . . ' 

DecisioB to deny mm • 

pendent upon or oppressed by these things, yet in spite or perhaps in consequence of '^^Vfiilä^*''™* 
compulsion or want, we feel free, we take the liberty, to form our Judgment about 
them. Notwithstanding the resigned attitude we are forced to assume against inevi- 
tables we maintain— our liberty? no— our freedom. Gretchen told Faust; 'Ich will 
nicht r This illustrates that by our reflecting upon these necessities and tiie conflict 
with them, we affirm our consciousness of the higher life which wants to deliver us 
from the restraints of natural confinement. This feeling and thinking over the mat- 
ter proves our innate freedom. Otherwise it would prove that we would not care to 
preserve oui freedom and did not deserve liberty. We may choose to deny ourselves of 
it, but this again would prove that the deliberation and the decision are in our ovni 
hands, that even in foregoing liberty we are at liberty to do so. Thus we affirm the 
freedom of the will even under serious constraint. 

We are agreed that if it comes to the moral sphere, the idea of freedom must not 
be suffered to remain a mere capricious notion,but must be disentangled from the ac- 
customed analogies and from a promiscuous use of language. 

Let us here ask: Do liberty and necessity always exclude each other? We hesi- 
tate to hastily adopt such a conclusion. There is a natural necessity to which we J^^SS^^""''''^ 
voluntarily submit. Now what prompts our volition to do it? In the first place there dMpiton»tnr»i 
is a feeling that it will be better for us to choose against our inclination, because of i»«'^'^«»» 
an advantage to be gained in this direction or a damage to be avoided in that— or out ^}^ '*«^ ^^ ^^'^« 
of regard to an obligation higher than both, higher than utilitarianism would pre- ^oce^of^^^lih 
scribe, or Eudemonism would care for. This feeling may be very faint, generally it is the ^reS^u^n. 
more so, the more refiecting thought is turned upon it. It is a potent faculty 
of the mind, which must be developed under cultivation along with the other facul- 
ties and in harmony with them. 

However feeble tMs feeling, it infallibly indicates (i. e. speaks into) what is bet- 
ter f otr us and what is worthy of us or not. We may be conscious of the advice at 
once, and in this case have an immediate judgment; or we may refer the indication Sfd tmSnorS**^*^ 
to reason for disquisition and adjustment. In the usual cooperation of both, feeling Judgments, 
and reason, the latter will preponderate in the verdict; and this4n most cases,will en- Mutfettationa of the 
danger the verdict. For there are sundry grounds to suspect reason of unreliability *®®^'* ®^ value, 
and partiality; there are suggestions and motives felt to rise from another kind of 
feeling, from sensuous sentiency, which have an interest to bribe reason so as to de- 
cide in favor of a misrepresented value, under the infiuence of the will, which then 
will make the mistake. 

"Mind" will argue in favor of something preferable for certain **reasons", while 
the inward feeling, our moral sentiency has a fine sense for the ''Absolute Good." It 
is conscience pure and simple, which feels the sole necessity of this Good and recog- 
nises nothing besides. It is most certain of the Supreme Good as having all value 

and virtue in itself. It acts as the plenipotentiary of the realm where freedom and 
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love reign supreme by necessity of the spiritual nature in its "formal unity under ma- 
terial diyersity.*' It represents the sovereign Grood which alone is necessary but not 
to be forced upon persons lest its value would be lowered. Hence the tree conscience 
whilst insisting upon the solitary necessity, at the same time respects and preserves 
personal freedom, liberty included. That fine feeling, even retreating, yet ever con- 
tinuing to remain in immediate touch with the Absolute Good, and vety distinct from 
''reflective consciousness," if decided against by deliberate reason— L e. Judgment in 
conjuncture with sensuous motives, that is, '^willfulness"— withdraws because of its 
esteem of freedom, not however without holding the person under durance of respon- 
sibility and thus upholding man's dignity. 

Now reason by its preponderance has formed a wrong Judgment. It has willful- 
ly, perhaps, mistaken the arbitrariness of volition for freedom of the will, and has 
led the whole person into error as to the real value, as to that ''which might be bet- 
ter^ mistaking it for the highest and alone necessary, i.e. the Absolute Good. It has 
misapplied the secondary good in nature, if not something worse. Still the subter- 
fuge of having erred from ign(»rance is no excuse, since that yi^ding to the imagined 
something better, wanted by the will, implies the affirmation and acknowledgment 
of the higher destiny which determines what is really serving the best interests all 
around and is truly in our favor and for our own benefit. 

We feel 'the best" to be destined for us, and ourselves destined for it Now the 
cultivation of harmony within ourselves, that is making our faculties and their 
functions to agree with our destiny, the cultivation of harmony between the natural 
and spiritual worlds as being blended in our being, is the very task to be performed 
for reaching perfect communion with the world of unity. It is the necessity of this order 
in the nature of the Absolute Good which sues free will by warnings to consent to, 
and to voluntarily determine itself for, this union. For, notwithstanding this neces- 
sity, will is to remain as free as the Gtkxi held out to it, is free inasmuch as it is not 
to be forced upon our acceptance. Freedom is to be maintained under all circum- 
stances for reasons of love and because of the whole constitution and nature of the 
spirituell world. Only in this sphere and under consent to this inner necessity the 
frcedoa of the will can prosper! 

Whenever reason and volition— in their capacity of free choice — (both obliged to 
cooperate by virtue of their spiritual kinship, since the principal character of the 
spiritual sphere is unity, and since the apparatus contains the condition : inter- 
related connection and cooperative interaction of all spheres of development) when- 
ever reason and volition give way to false valuation of the preferable, mistaking the 
secondary relative good in nature for the Supreme Good and misapplying it, and ig- 
noring the spiritual interest under the spell of self delusion, then personal life becomes 
estranged from its source and native home. The transgressor becomes sensual in pro- 
portion to the practice of habitual arbitrariness. In the confusion ensuing he takes 
perverseness and obstinacy for consistency of character, especially when laboring to 
turn relative Independence and dominion into emancipation from the authority of 
the spiritual, and— into corresponding servitude to the lower world. 

Part of personal life, however, always individual and resisting absorption into 
the generalness of the sphere of" formal diversity under material unity," is not thus 
to be seduced and adulterated. It is the language of the spirit-land, the " still small 
voice." It is the universally understood expression of the feeling which can not be 
intimidated to leave its post as representative of the Absolute Good and as witness 
for its necessity ; which can not be alienated from keeping communication with 
God. It remains on speaking terms with the Good. It alone perpetuates the con- 
nection and contact with the indissoluble spiritual side of personal life, of which we 
know that it transcends selfconsciousness It surpasses that part of our being 
which is confined to the form of existence limited by space and time. 

This feeling, in order to maintain its independence, it» incorruptibilitjr and free- 
dom, retires into the innermost recesses of the mind (the psycho-spiritual life), where, 
out of reach of peripheral turmoil, the purely spiritual constituents of personal life 
are bound together by their nature of unity, where the person is kept in durance of 
responsibility, so that the dignity of man is at the same time preserved in theg^ri- 
vaey of retired conscientiousness. 
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In the meanwhile other feelings nsnrp the f anction of deeidihg what is neces- 
sary, belying the ego as to the necessity of the secondary good, by denying it to be the 
highest good. The whole mind gets confused and disturbed and unbalanced. The 
appetites, cutting loose from the authority of the spiritual principle of unity, become 
dissolute ; and they dominate, altho losing themselves into the sphere of the mani- «^i^,^,,^ ^ 
fold. They oppose and reject the control of the spirit in order to reign under as- i|oidt m» and« 
sumed liberty, notwithstanding the reproachful feeling of the misery of serfdom i^ij^uu^. bm 4l 
under natural necessity. This painful split is the empirical state of personal life, medmof faeiinv 
aggravated by the unceasing conflict between ** the spirit and the flesh." Serfdmn Is STnTi« iSk*''**'^ 
humiliatingly felt, it is mortifying. Free will is lost, and ttie rest of the will-energy 
by degrees will also be lost entirely, because fke utaral part, when serered ffrm the 
spirUoal ukM» falls aider the oataiml law ef diilfltef ration and cannot live. 

The answer to the queauon : "How may the Iom be retrieved?" is to be obtained from 
the science of the purely spiritual Good. We can here only ffive the assurance, from what we 
Imow of its self esteem, that amends will not beforoed upon man at this hour of th^ world 
without the askinff. 

BqntpolM of nalnr« 

Thus the equipoise of the two worlds virtually is balanced in man who belongs Sf £'^\*^£ft^ 
to both, under this aspect alone he and his history may be understood. That equi* ^bT^ÜSSSSS. wiu 
poise is indicated by the tongue of the scales of righteousness as held up here beneath «^«i«»^ 
by conscience weak and alone. And thus solely and truly the equation between the 
paradoxical relations of necessity and freedom in either sphere is demonstrable. 
It wiU even stand the test of experiment I 

The features of mutual adaptability of nature and spirit to each other, and the 
features of kinship among the spiritual entities of language, conscience, and free* 
dorn are also demonstrable and empirical in every relation of love. Its spiritual 
nature intimately unites love with the feeling of value and the freedom of the will, klv^''^^ ^^ 

Nobody wUl deny that love» like conscience, is a perscmal matter. m^itp of th« «pMtMt 

entltiM: 
Affain it is the promiscuous use of the term caused by the misleadinn analogous processes Uufu«««, eonaeienM 

spoken of, which transfer love to things. We can only love persons, not even ideas, were they ^i||^f^ ^ *^^' ^* 

ever so holy. The doctrine of this unique energy and entity **Love" belongs to Ethics, altho pe^ection. 

tSb» autonomic, we may say mechanical-autonomic Moral-philosophy of tiie Kantian school, 

(Calderwood eloaely following,) utterly ignored it. Kant mentioned love only as a poetical caidAwm» iiichta lor*. 

In-vn..« ^* eardlnAl principle 

luxury. ^ ,u,i^ 

Considering then the relation of love to freedom, nobody will deny that it is in the LDT«Mnoiui uk« 
power of any person to accept or reject, to renounce it, or to deny oneself of the per- ^"^ 
son loved, or to make one's self even a saeriflce out of love, and in .the interest of the 
person loved. AU who understand the strong hold it takes and by which it draws; 
-who can the more appreciate its necessity for life because of the very separation from 
its object: all such will testify that in this highest and most intense power of nhe unifying power 
Ixmd of perfection," freedom and necessity are intrinsically interwoven. The grief gf loveUke 
of separation demonstrates anew the indestuctibility, indissolubility and unifying ''^^'^■^ 
power of the spiritual essence, and also the interrelations of those coefficients of 
human nature, which we know already by their family-Ukeness. As language and 
conscience, feeling and willing or volition and valuation, judgment and adjustment, 
are recognisable as twin-pairs, as it were, so freedom and necessity permeating and 
balancing them all, seek to escape from being paradoxically misconceived, and they 
seek to find their conciliation in the human heart At any rate tlie coacillatioa betweea 
seceisity aod f reedooi Is wrouglit by leve. 

Here the Indiscretion, identifying spiritual functions and purposes, and blending them 
indiscriminately with the correlative processes of natural life, works most, disastrously. 
Think of the <x>mpari8ons mode between the **love of a tigress'* toward her cubs and the love CMtien ifmittrt 
of a mother. The necessity as well as the freedom of love come, of course, under the class of Uoitifyinf the fmdom 


analogous processes in which, on account of the union between the psyche and the spirit, both with Sirir phyiicai* 
modi of nece8sity,along with love itself, penetrate most deeply into the physical part of human ^/S'^Jo^^*'** 
nature. Hence the tangle and wrong application of the "communicatio Idiomatum" as it ' sec.T.g. 

were, becomes peculiarly mischievous in incidents of this kind. More so, since emotional differ 
from rational phenomena in that they belong to the sphere of passiveness, and are therefore 
prone to split and to burst out in passions. Here clearness about attributes and functions, 
motives and purposes is of highest importance for history whenever it is to announce 
Judgment. 


so 
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The blendüig of necessity and freedom with lcye,and the blending of love with the 
whole fabric of the homan being is exceedingly important to morality. Hence it is 
especially desirable in this instance, that the lines between spiritual emotion and 
natural sentiment, and between that set of sentiencies and the rational energies must 
not be obliterated. 

For the sake of humanism the cognitions of these psychological items should be 
allowed no longer to become corrupted and misconstrued titirough the pseudo-conclu- 
sions alluded to upon the naturalistic basis. For, fevered from their s|Hritaal soarce 
love and freedom mnstploe away! 

There are theories, popular and easily propa^rated because panderinc: to the low predilec> 
tions of ^rrowinff sensuaUsm, which teach to apply love alons with liberty in the mere natural 
sense. Both are equivocally attributed to physioo-psychical life, after the psyche has been 
puriped of every vesti^re of spirituality. This is evidently done to humor the masses, who 
mistake the spiritual for the reliirious life, which per se, and in the sense here propounded, it 
is not. 

It is eyident that in such a muddle of affairs the understanding of man and his 
history in the most sacred and solemn concerns is not only impossible, but that then 
wild world-theories are promulgated^ and wrong views of life prevail which can not 
but be pregnant with very serious consequences. On the other hand^ it is evident 
that with the proper achievement of the unification of spirit and nature in man, and 
through their proper permeation in the rational-moral sphere, that is, under methods 
of applying Ethics to actual life : truth« conscience, necessity and freedom and love 
will all fully and forever stand by each other in personal relationship. These enti- 
ties, if such we may call these cardinal factors, will by virtue of their purely spirit* 
ual nature, render the union inseparable and will form a partnership of coefficients 
for still higher purposes. 

Meanwhile love's emblem, representing the anioo off the necessity of the good witk 
freedom and with love, Is— sacrifice. 

§ 12. Let us frame the results of the inductive analysis so far found into a syl- 
logism. Max Mueller once said : '' Language stands one foot in the realm of nature 
and the other in that of the spirit" This corroborates our axiom and the result of 
our investigation, that language reveals what is in man. For this reason the mere 
" scientific " way, if one-sided analysis dares to assume the name, will not lead to our 
discoveries. 

Neither comparative craniognomy nor the hap-hazard measurements of physio- 
logical and experimental psychology will by themselves be able to disclose the 
generic constituency of a single person and his grand significance, much lees that 
of the race as a whole. 

Neither will the philosophical disciplines by themselves accomplish this, altho 
Des Cartes already opined that out of his '*cogito" and his '^sum" he could explain 
everything, in doubts of which he had begun his inquiry Comparative philosophy 
of religion attempted to explain the formations of national characters and to ac> 
count for forms of governments, revolutions, dissolutions— but at its best it treated 
only one side of life, discarding the other. 

As previously mentioned, more might have been expected of moral philosophy. 
But it was rarely made a rule that a moral philosopher should know as much of his- 
tory as of metaphysics, and that for a genuine anthropology all historical material 
as well as the whole of nature should be ransacked. It is not generally conceived 
that universal history and ethnography must be to ethics what natural history is to 
physiology, and what both are to the medical science. Had ethics been aware of its 
relation to history and physiological psychology, it could have pondered over a little 
more material ; it could have availed itself of a few more auxiliaries and coefficients 
than Plato and Spinoza had at hand. Still it lacked the ethnological and the philo- 
logical data, contributed only since the quiet, empirical work of missionaries had 
begun to command the respect of the philosophers. It also lacked the discoveries^ 
archaeological and philological, made by a score of daring explorers. It is only re- 
cently that ethics, Uke Dorner's system, seems to become a qualified coworker with 
philosophy of history for the most correct interpretation possible, of man, humanity. 
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andbistory^soasnottoleaveout of sight the final goal of historic progress. We 
found that 80 far the most conclusive arguments for the union of the spiritual and 
natural worlds in man, have been furnished by comparative philology. By the study 
of tongues, and of families of languages, the truth of real life can be discerned ap- 
proximately correctly, because it deals with disclosures from both worlds; and because 
in its documentary proofs it possesses a firm basis of historical realities and the 
evidence of disinterested eye and ear witnesses. Altho a great many are mutilated 
and some are mere fragments, yet others are found which supplement the meager 
suggestions of the first, and when all are deciphered and speak, one set will restore 
the full sense otherwise missing, whilst an other will correct erroneous interpreta- 
tions of former times along the whole line. 

While races mingle, states break up, and nations perish, their languages com 
memorate their fame or their fate, and dead stones become living witnesses above tim mt^anaiM in th« 
suspicion. Languages may be called dead, but in their tombs we find more than *£t!^onw^^'""''^' 
retarded or arrested, we find resurrected, life. They possess that character by virtue •«"•*"»*^- 
of their higher substantiality, which never becomes subject to the natural law of de- 
composition, but which on account of the unity holding sway in the spiritual realm» 
ean ever be resuscitated by translation. They are like sighs for deliverance, uttered 
by that creature which forms a part of our own being, notwithstanding our being un* 
«onscious of it. Hence philology alone is cempetent to show beyond controversy the 
true import of history and nature associated. It learns man's inner condition not 
without due consideration of the material part that serves as the substantial con- 
doctor of the spiritual elements, nor without criticism, and not without handling- 
some solid stuff in excavating. 

Philology exhibits the proofs of the dual character of personal life— of hninaa Th^tmnandrobrtmio» 
oatare we will say henceforth,— as her triumphs. From the proofs we posit as the es- id*ül"p,;^Ji5/toJ*' 
sentials of the sphere of ''formal unity in personal diversity": cohesion, continuity ourd«duca«i«. 
and unity of consciousness. 

Unless we are sure of these three manifestations of the spiritual in this material 
world, we can have no knowledge of what we mean by humanity, and what may be 
the purpose of its life. We could know as Uttle of this, as we could be sure of our 
own selves, if our Uves were not held together, under all bodily changes, by our 
selfconsciousness. The tripartition of conscious life, alluded to in the beginning, and 
the triad with which we conclude our first glance at man, is to be materialised in the 
^oogito** of the person who is sure of his ''sum.'* Without recognising his conscious- 
ness, all the "formal diversity of the world of material unity*' remains a dire riddle, 
the most portentous of all enigmata. 

Now let us examine, whether our ascent from the manifold to that unity to be 
perfected in the One, did not mislead us; or whether the One is superfluous, so that 
the secret hidden in diversity, might be discerned regardless of unity. 

In the first germ of plant life, (exact science states), the prototype of the genus aeminsitn»« eonteiu 
must be— anticipated, imagined. ^Were we able to introspect that type, and to inter- pn^"^'' "^ ^* 
pret its design, we would be able also to delineate or construct in our mind the «ntici^-kLftiMd. 
peculiarities of a plant from germ to crown. We might further be able to explain ^' ^^ 

the significance it bears upon its whole genus, yea upon the whole economy of na- 
ture. The first germ containing the type, then, would represent the character of its 
generic totality. Such conjecturing is le^timate,and evolution constantly works upon 
this proposition which gave birth to the young science of biology. It is legitimate 
because the totality of nature does not consist of a collection or an agglomerated 
mass, but is an organised unity, be it ever so finely differentiated and widely rarie- 
gated. 

In a much higher sense does the theme of unirersal history rest in man— as its The i^aiate, 
type. The whole fabric of its continual and progressive development is implied in ma Jg develop- 
him. He is the key to it. Man's being as a person is bound up v^dth the region be- Sim a«t^B*p!roto- 
low him,— circumscribed only by the limits of the material unit of nature in general, ^veot historical 
— on account of his intrinsic connection not only with articulated organic life, but ®^® opment. 
also with inorganic, compressed, confined life. On the other side man is Just as . in- 
trinsically connected with the spiritual unit of personal diversity. He has thus be- 
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eoine indivldnalised as a member of the spirit-world, a natural— ^iritnal entity, a 
speeimenof a higher genus, a person. His derelopment, as such a personality— by 
way of selfeultiTation in the moral process, that is, in his advancing appropriation of 
nature in order to lead it upward in and with himself —makes it necessary for him 
to remain a member of the lower genus also. This, for the present, is his Tocation 
and position« He, and nature (forever belonging to him) with him, is in a state of 
transition to the spiritual, unified mode of existence. 

If this dual membership of human nature, implying connection inter se as a 
genus; if this formation of one unit called humanity, conjoining in itself the polar 
units above and below, is established by the science of languages, then we possess in 
language a focus true and sure, from which universal history may be looked into. 
Through this object-lens its whole significance and all its conjunctures must be 
observable. 

All history is then oonoeived as one entire whole, from the oonneotions of which th» 
sinirle items oan be examined as to their merits or demerits, their value or their faults; we 
can then trace out tite interchaniriuir causes and effects of oppressions, insurrections, pro- 
gresses, relapses, failures: we can locate depravity and its consequences. Not without this 
reference to the whole are we able to Jud^re of what is worthy to be imitated, or what is to be 
avoided as dangrerous. The Kood results obtained in the happy realisation of the true and th» 
good and the beautiful, are thus sorted out and exhibited, treasured up and made applicable» 
Such a practical and beneficial service of the Philosophy of History, is vouched for by analo- 
gous services of other applied sciences, and by precedents in the past. We thus become en» 
courafired In the attainment of the good, and in the resistance of the bad. For, notwithstand- 
ing all earthly distress, and all obstacles, the good is within reach of alL With due attentioa 
and circumspection false steps may be avoided, if errors are laid open. 

Humanity considered as man developing, and history as the macrocosm of man — 
so that man is conceived as the microcosm of both, the natural and the ideal (ethical) 
cosmos— will deliver into pur hands the key to both worlds in the human person. Man's 
personal character will then refiect from his surroundings, from improvements made» 
from the way his environment are cultivated or influenced by him, instead of the 
environments determining his fortune. The shaping of man's private and civil af- 
fairs is laid into his own hands. The elevation of nature, by pressing it into his 
service, that is, by making nature cooperative in her own elevation, will then be 
beautifully illustrated. Wildernesses become transformed into festive grounds of 
world's exhibitions, or into ideal resorts of idyl life: into the imitations of paradise, 
calledparks after it; into orcliards with choice fruits to sweeten life, and flower 
gardens to adorn it. 

Man's esthetics become reflned with his ethics, but of course, not vice versa. His 
ethics will be purifled by the true aspect, appreciation, and acceptance of the Supreme 
Good, until civilisation in its noblest sense becomes his habit, his second nature, in- 
dividually and collectively. Hence the singular importance of every individual 
member of humanity. For not only the day is given to him or her, but also the .o^ 
portunity for higher attainments, which selfinterest should teach him to use properly 
for the good of others also. Not only does he exert some influence for good or evil» 
which spreads (the latter more rapidly according to a mysterious, subnatural law) in 
smalleror larger undulations, but he also, in great part, helps to mold the weal or 
woe of coming generations. The development of potentialities in the human person 
is repeated in all directions throughout human history, hence history must be concei- 
vable as man unfolded, explicated, explained, extended, (the truth in SpinozismV 

The initiative required for new steps of progress is to be taken from asenseof persoaal 
duty. 

This explains why true advance of a nation under abolition of inhumane practices, whjr 
social reforms etc. can not be expected from the masses. That is the duty of those to whom 
the principles of the higher life were transmitted most felicitously ; in whom the continuitjr 
and unity of consciousness have become crystalised, as it were, so at to form the vital part of 
their beinff; while the masses will resist laws restrictive to selfish and natural inclinations, 
and will vote for laws for others to obey. It is the tendency toward generalness which, 
schemes at class-l^rislation. 

Stages of advance must proceed, not from the oneness or generalness of nature, but 
from the oneness of the spiritual world of which individuality is a characteristic at- 
tribute by way of— the deliverance of each personality from the natural-state. 
Christianity was planted and is to be propagated only in this way. Take the develop* 
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ment of aperBon* In the first yeani of life natural propensities predominate, altbo p»n(»uiird««dovui« 
little by little traces of moral and mental potentialities, of the nnion <^ wnl and H^tSX^ShSitA 
spirit» that is, of mind, become apparent Special features of fntnre combinations of *'^ '"^"^ 


temperament and cliaracter assert themselves, even sparks of genins. Appetites goT- Retetii«j,u{tr of 
em the will nntil Judgment gets the upper hand. Physical obstruction, restraint, or '^*"*'^- 
compulsion sets the will free; the word sets reason free; conscience emancipates itself ^I^SSS iSSl^l^t 
from reason, while the moral sense is yet more vivid than the mental capacities; con- ^^wonictioeMi th* 
science becomes distinct from other sentieneies or emotions, and in case of contradic- f"***?^?^^ 

Import of the Imttar 

tion, it indignantly withdraws. For it is questionable whether love and conscience in ^ ^^ ^<i ^^^ 
their orignality and relative purity are ever more undeflled and vivid than in early firenetis of 
childhood. At first the natural predispositions and spiritual capabilities are not ye^ ^"^.^.%fm. isa 
differentiated. Incitements from the outside world under the discipline of attention, 
imitation, education, must aid in setting the faculties free, according to the ethical 
eondition of cooperation of the lower state in its being guided on to the higher. 

Tlus is the significance of the natural apparatus not only with respect to the ethic- 
al task, but also in respect to the genesis of consciousness and to moral deportment highi^rspher« 
But task and apparatus do not alone procure the deliverence of the mind. The dif- '^'^*^*"'*^ 
ferentiation of the faculties goes on also under the other condition,— to which the dis- ^^^a^iSSSSlm 
eipline at the apparatus is only preparatory and mediative,— of receiving and accept- jJ^J^ •»*»"'■«*•*■ 
ing influences from the higher sphere of permanence and unity. Thus the manifesta- 
tions of self consciousness ripen into internal character and external adaptness and 
conduct. The more harmonious the endowments of the mind are disciplined to bal- 
ance each other, and the more habitually the moral and mental activities are regulat- i^nerlperaonai'"^ 
ed by the spiritual concomitants, the better will a person be fitted to overcome the |n<i ?^^°^^ 
obstacles and adverse circumstances arising from the natural sphere; and the m<ve exten^KS,^ 
virtuously, serenely will the person fill his place in the cooperative order of so- **^'^ 

dal life. To be sure, such normal, proportionate development is rare, very rare. The 
combined process of it, called civilisation, advances slowly, under difficulties increas- 
ing with differentiation growing moire complicated, intricate and subtile. Thus, one- 
aided cultures are generated in which, as a matter of course, nations participate. 

Beason and diflcipline oultivated at tiie expenae of fe^niTt produoed the Roman char- 
acter and the Kantian frame of mind. Aesthetics and Ima^nation oultirated at the expenae 
of ethics, preduces Oreeks« Frenchmen, and Goethe. Speculation and resignation at the Bxamplesof 
expenae of the will, are the stamp of the Hindoos and Sohoperhauer; leffal sense at the one^ioed cultursu 
expense of love, produces Pharisees, Moors and fanatics. BmphasisiniT faith without love, Jj^ung^R^^!^?^ 
deadens a ehuroh; loTe witiiout fidelity, ruins the family, the 'hearthstone of the state. Brth«iieaattii««zpmM 
Beittg busy with tlie whole world from selfish interests will sharpen the oaloulative trend of ^ «tuoi— Ontk. 
Oarthase and Venice. Much urbanity but no patriotism, developes to only that sort of 
publie-mindedness which has its eye upon a solden upper crust. Abandonment of mind and 
heart for thesake of the stoinacb, will create a popniaoeeryinff for '^bread and circuses " at aU 
times; brutes who wiU overthrow law and order, crush authority and superiority, and demol- 
ish what they cannot rebuild, as they have done in yonder city once in a while. For we had 
barbarians not so much in the Hercynian forest as in that town which used to march at the 

head of civilisation, prescribing "refined" fashions to the world for centuries. And even in 
some creat towns nearer home, we find lower and upper strata of arrested life, under the 
influence of mean spirits. 

For this reason of defective, onesided culture we cannot philosophise about history upon p|^||_^,-w ^^ m>iarr 

emtehes of calendar-schedules and social statistics. Higher topics and larser catesories miutaToii 

most be systematlsed, instead of outtlnff up history into centuries, localities, anecdotes and <>>>»<i<i«^'><^ 

details. History diflrested, is not to build screens of seneralness for the individual to hide Q^MUoiutbi« «doMtton. 

himself, but to brinff out the truth of individual culture, which is more than the training or 

iTOod breeding now called **education.'' History moving in cycles, measured out in heaven, 

and concentric with eternity, must not be considered in a one-sided and narrow manner. 

In expanse, the civilisation of the Twentieth Century for which we must get 
ready, will, Deo volente, surpass that of any previous period. But whether it will 
make human happiness more general without Increasing misery in extensive pro- 
portions also ; whether it will intensify civilisation on the line of true ethical per- {JJSIS^ rf ATeStM 
sonal culture, and not at the expense of genuine culture— these are the problems. [;'^bto!>^''c!!llL^^ 
Their solution depends on the deliverance of personal life from the generalness of 
the natural sphere, depends on the practice of personal excellency which will have 
to be qualifled for encountering the baseness of that sphere, which is, for the sake of 
generality and from its nature, inimical to excellency. Philosophy of History has to 
And out the onesided tendency of culture, and to give warning. . 
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Personal exoel- ^^ must, therefore» guard itself against onesidedness and dead d(>ginati8in. Hon- 

ieiio3> tested by est and sober and circumspect, it must qualify itself for pointing out the way to 
enmity ^f tSe ^ prosperity, and the goal of progress ; it must throw light upon it from above, and 
ffeneraufess. f^^ ^^® Confidence due an experienced guide. It must be critical, üworetflcal, and 

realistic in the study, in order to build up a consistent world-theory and thus enable 
itself to give practical hints to the schools, and to Houses of Parliaments. 

§ 13. History has broof ht to light what Is la nen. The natural grounds, occupied 
by all men in common, afford every possible opportunity which develop formations 
as various and innumerable as those of the oceans and the atmosphere. As one tree, 
FotiUty of ^^ aspiring to the light, spreads its top more than another, while at the sanfe time 

arranirinff a its ramifications spread in the ground and go deeper for nourishment, still resembles 
humanity in Other troos whoso commou mother is the earth, just so mankind multiply their rela- 
TOmprehmided^ ^^^^ '^^ wauts, invent contrivances to satisfy them, diversify their aspirations and 
from typicfü occupations, and yet always bear the same stamp. Theoretically, nothing would be 
ti^es°and ^ in the Way to exhibit the stages of development by a specimen of each nation, and 

nations. ^ combine, as Garlyle would have it, such types into a system or a scheme of uni- 

versal progress. 

This was Layator's idea when he oolleoted his pictures of typical physiomomies. He 
attempted to show to some contemporaries what time it was in the world, whether 1794 A. D« 
or 1804 B. C. ; but Lavater and phrenology would by such means show it as little as a clock 
Cakitu, Sm. 215. can do it. Such a construction would lead to the same result which Joh. v. Miller arrived at, 

Jok!^^Miua. after he had summoned the manes of heroes and rulers, of thinkers and speakers, for examin- 

ation. "And now Te plants with beasts In your escutcheons, Te of old pedigree, lookinflr up to 
us from cathedral-crypts and down upon us from ruined castle- portals: Te conquerers from 
Men\lebenand Westminster; Thou enchanted HohenstauiTen In Thy Eyffhaeuser; Ye holy 
eminencies from Peter's tomb; Caesars and barbarians with stifP necks; Kin^s with your once 
many -crowned skulls under your once mi^rhty arms ; Te councilors of popes, and Ye beauties 
once rulix« them and ruinlni: their countries; Ye scholars with laurels upon your hi^rh fore- 
heads and with auffust frowns; aU Ye majesties in fields of sciences; aU Ye leaders in bloody 
battle-fields stand up ! Who were Ye ? Human beingrs of hiffh qualities ? Rarely. Noblest of 
All earthly fame oharacters? A dozen at best out of your thousand names. Were Ye the disposers of the fates 
would not sufflM to of biUions of people, avengers of wrouff and vanquishers of the bad, protectors of the weak — 
Mttirn oMra«*°^^ or were Ye mere drivers of men?— O lie down a^ain ! Tools Ye were, with the maddest of 
AÜmaaity- poMslons some of you ! Wheels Ye were, nothing more, wheels in the srreat clock-work of 

time, just like others far more numerous than Ye, only less notorious here beneath, throucrh 
whose interactions the Ancient One on Hisrh moved the hands of the clock of the world. It 
does not yet show time to adjourn for final judgment. We must wait as Ye must, and we must 
lie low down like Ye I Lie down again !" 

A construction of history of this sort, as we will find again with Carlyle, may 
jdeld poetical satisfaction ; but humanity as a body, if contemplated as such a me- 
chanical unity, is torn asunder in a manner as to freeze out its heart. In putting it 
hunmnlty* ®' together again, we need to be careful to save the dignity, freedom, and personality of 

fc«. 9. 12, 85, «2,105. m. humanity. 

Without much art it has been demonstrated as the object of history to unfold the 
whole of man's nature to full view, and hence as the task of our science to summar- 
ise the meaning of all the contents thus revealed, and to reduce it to a unitary per- 
sonality. Our curiosity has been aroused for a comprehensive glance at such a per- 
TteMv'tTbkm. son by reviewing "personal life" in the inductive method and the deductive. The 

first philosopher of history who received such a vision saw the contents of human de- 
velopment represented in the figure of a person made of metals. At the proper time 
we shall introduce that seer and his vision. 

But since that visionary figure can not be recognised as the typical man, who 

can be the one who would completely answer the image? Who is so perfectly fitted 

to represent the ideal of each of us as to be recognised at once and by all? How is 

Impossibility to the picture to be composed as to light and shade and tone of color? Considering the 

proto^pe or thousand-f Old caricatures and mutilations to which the human frame and mind are 

reasolTor ^^ subject, When uot even an Apollo or a Venus would suit everybody as a model— how 

imagination.^ ^^ ig the typical and ideal image to be conceived? From whence would the standard 

""*" and normal measure have to be taken? Whence the rule, to begin with, for singling 

out and putting together the main features only of all that is worthy and sublime 
enough to answer your ideal and mine, and to be respected universally, into a mere 
mosaic— to say nothing of the adaptability of a person, thus theoretically composeij^ 
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and if actuaUy realisable, for this rough life? Rousseau said, the one who could ia- mv 

vent sueh a picture, even if merely wrought out in the shape of a simple biography» nof to^£ invented 

would need be deemed God himself. 

And where, if that ideal image of man was really discovered and exhibited, 
where would the standpoint have to be chosen for its admiration? What would be 
the criterion required for duly appreciating it without bias and without wild reverie? 

At a more suitable occasion we shall take up these questions. But since there 
must have existed one primitive man, carrying within him the type of the human 
race (so far as we are allowed to go back according to our agreement in Sec 12 with- 
out provoking the suspicion of reasoning in favor of a foregone conclusion), then 
there was latent in this truly human person the whole project, the image and theme ooDünn««!« of «h« 
of human history. diwasrion in eiu. i * 

To listen to the accords and discords of this theme, to the music in the spheres 
of the eons, through many variations, but ever with a harmonious solution like the 
most sublime symphony— this is our conception of the Philosophy of History. 

CH. 5.— THE PHILOSOPHY OP HISTORY vcrsas UNSATISFACTORY INTER- 

PRETATIONS OP HISTORY. 

NoTB.~With ref erenoe to the poeitioii of our eolenoe we are obliged to eoltoit patienoe for 
n few momente. It is neoesaary to dwell a little longer on that poBition, ao as to gain the epi^ 
temologioal aspect under which to enter the ssntem proper. The present remarks stand con- 
nected with those in the first and second chapters, which had to be postponed until the disQul- 
sition with the sciences on physici and metaphysics might clear up the wrangle, so as to con- 
front us with the real object of the contention, We thereby were furnished with the material 
or coefficients to be considered. We like to take from the fullness thereof and let the condu- 
aion f oUow as the natural result. Baoh of tt» m^pM» 

acigBce * of nMEUv, 

§ 14. The question next in order, therefore, is : How is philosophy to be ren- ^f^^;^,^"^ 
dered applicable in subservience to a comprehensive interpretation of history? 

Each empiric science, of either nature, or law, or language« deals with a specific 
object of which we can have subjective experience. Experience alone entitles a the- 
oretical construction of the particular subject to a claim of objective weight and sig- 
nificance. The establishment of the objective truth is the reason for, and the purpose 
of, theorising ; It is the privilege of science and its vocation. 

But the empiric sciences, notwithstanding the experiences, have to build upon 
first principles universally granted, altho, perhaps, not empirically explicable, such bniidaooiuiTWMis, 
as the immutability of space, the continuity of time, or the universality of right, tolta^SS^*"^ 
etc. Natural sciences, for instance, take it for granted, that there exists, apart from 
the mind, an objective, corporeal, visible, and tangible world. Without such presup- 
pofiitions the sciences stand in the air ; they are hanging in the wind— especially 
that of jurisprudence— of current opinions swaying the times. Likewise does his- 
toric science presuppose that at some time this or that happened, whether we were 
present or not, and regardless of our opinion about it But neither of these sciences 
is able to substantiate its allegations relative to any first cause or, as the case may 
be, to any secondary effect, or to time, or to substance, etc.,— conditions which are 
irrelevant to the theory erected into the framework of first principles. 

Other empirical sciences which could prove or disprove doctrines by facts, we 
haye none ; provided we are allowed to classify Mathematics with Metaphysics on the UTtie'Sto?!?"**''*' 
same grounds that we claim language as belonging to the histories. We therefore "'^^i*»* " 
state : each science in demanding objective and authoritative validity for its theory, 
must concede a partial disability to acquire or to adduce full proof of the reality of 
its knowledge. Each contains something of the nature of " nescience ", of the ** posse 
uescire ''; each is confined to a more or less limited domain of knowledge, each suf- 
fering from incompleteness, or from breaks, or some hiatus on account of some de- 
ficiency or other, not to be supplemented from its own resources. Hence each stands 
in need of a certain ''transcendental equation", as it were, of what the astronomers Sfd^fl^it^'fl^ite 
call the "equation of the center." None of these sciences can vindicate its presup- JJU^^Mho oentor. 
positions unless it overreaches the terminals and terminology of its own domain and ^' ^* 

thereby ceases to be that "exact science." It certainly, to say the least, forfeits the 
right to dogmatise on a world-theory. 


8« 
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The complement reqaired by each is to be afforded by another, whereby a general 

and eomparative science is achieved whose duty it is to find reasons, to make ''ab« 

stracts," as it were, warranting the sacredness of the terminals, and the clearness of 

the title, stating the enenmbrances pending and the derivation of principles from 

other sciences; and sanctioning the legitimacy of their application— lest one theory 

may steal a march on the other. This science, defining the cognitions underlying 

each, and proving their lane relationship with impartiality, is Philosophy,— the um- 
pire. 

There is a certain aversion noticeable to such superintendency and surveillance 
on the part of Metaphysics; the '^Sciences" seem agreed to set up ''Epistemology^ of 
late, in order to put it in the place which Logic since Locke's time occupied, and 
which is now said to be vacated because of the mixed-up condition of antiquated Log- 
ics. Epistemology is to show that philosophy, too, is superfluous on the strength of 
the self -«uffleiency of Physiological Psychology. The Logics of old thus modified may 
suit well enough to supplant the name of ''Mental Philosophy,*" but all of that is not 
what we mean by the Philosophy of Sciences— Wissenschaf ts-lehre. 

Says Murray of Montreal: "Philosophy is precisely the' endeavor to bring our 
knowledge to complete unification. And while it must oppose any attempt to reach 
this end by hasty generalisations, it can not rest satisfied with a recognition of prin. 
ciplee in such complete independence, as to bar the way ac^ainst their being brought 
under some superior principle which comprises them all." 

Such independence however is forestalled by the experience made in the intui- 
tionalistic schools of Germany. Philosophy depends upon the two empirical sciences 
which it deems neither inferior nor superior, the natural and the historical. The 
function of philosophy is not as Bowne thinks, to "make laws." It is not "obvious that, 
because philosophy cannot borrow its principles from the other sciences, it must im- 
pose its own principles upon them." On the other hand, philosophy is not simply to 
engage in surveying the government's lands, as it were, to map out the sections 
and the roads by which the harvest is to be gathered in, or to locate the mills where 
the grain is to be garnered and ground. That is to say, philosophy is not so much to 
describe nor to prescribe, the brain-work in the derivation of firät principles upon 
which agreements are facilitated« but rather to explain the origin of ideas held in 
common and their subsequent application in either causing on interpreting facts and 
phenomena of spiritual as well as physical life. 

Of course, exception here may be taken again on the part of some savants agains| 
our combining the physical with the spiritual under the standing protest that the lat, 
ter was "Unknowable." This incessant assertion may be renunciated with the remark 
that Materialism is welcome to act as tho it had nothing to do with it. Whether it 
honestly ignores the spiritual altogether and can get along without it, is no concern 
of ours. Wo think naturalism per se has enough already of what it does not know^ 
let alone the spiritual world and our experiences of it. But this cannot induce us to 
waive our right und freedom of inquiry. 

Philosophy congratulates Science in its endeavor to establish monistic uaturalis^i 
or natural monism, provided it does not promulgate immature results as an all-suifi- 
cient view of life and as "the" correct world-theory. The Philosophy of History only 
asks in return, whether it is to be blamed for taking cognizance of matters which 
have been the talk of men throughout at least forty centuries ? A standing and 
sneering protest against the " Unknowable " is, in its fidgetiness, a sympton of the 
weakness, indigency and willful nescience of materialistic evolutionism; it is aa 
admission of that one-sidedness which not only refuses to listen to honest advances 
of conciliatory correspondence, but which ever generates intolerance and fanaticism« 

We do not rebuke naturalUtie monism for its moompleteneu and defieienoies, but we 
condemn the arro^anoe with which, in spite of this ooucession. it deorees to the public, that 
its doirmas are inoontrovertable truths, that they prove all spiritual corollaries and oo« 
efficients to be at least insicrniflcant and therefore nugatory, if not dangerous. Feuerbaoh 
for one drew these conclusions with great force and fervor, and he now has scores of dis- 
ciples misrepresenting the German nation in its Reichstag. Such popularity shows the 
secret of the impudence with which the public is imposed upon, which is in keeping with the 
]x>verty of that kind of thought defined as mere phosphorescence of brain matter. It shows 
the didionesty of A^rnostics for reasons well known to themselves, reasons which do not like 
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to get an airing and to be anma«ke«L But thU jiutlftM our reproach, previously expressed ni^wUitaMd 800I0I0B7 

in the sCatenient that they have forfeited their claim upon science and their title of being «iuTow«d by 

seientifte, since real science can not pose in a simulated attitude of unconcern and leisure, as '^^"'^^ andTncwNv. 
long as not all iü rendered intelligible that is present in history as an efficient or an elfeot. 
Our attitude, in withdrawing scientific courtesy from materialistic monism, is Justified by 
none less than Tyndall himself, since, in his settlement of the controversy with Virohow, he 
discountenances the agitation of unqualified journalists, who, to the chagrin of the great 
searcher after truth, prejudice science as being an ally to social-democracy. 


Empiricism may certainly have its reasons for its animosity toward the spiritual. Bg^piri^g 


pre- 


We need not cast this np to it as an imputation. But, if it denies philosophy the ferring 

right of umpire, and the acknowledgment of being a science, then we can only Sertftude, ^ 

make allowance and account for its clamor to exclude Metaphysics by averring that 

empiricism prefers scepticism to certaintyl In the meanwhile, Philosophy is not 

thus cheaply to be ruled out As yet it is included in the college of sciences. And it 

need not be ashamed of taking full cognizance of the spiritual world, where after J^aS^^^JSimi 

all, and nowhere else, the synthesis of true monism is to be found. But on'account '^^^'"^ 

of its very relationship and inner nature it forces itself upon nobody, merely rising 

in defence of certainty and of freedom. 

Philosophy already is, and has been for a long time, engaged with the postulates pha«,. th« erii«ieii 
and premises of the common truth, namely, that the particulars require the univers- ^prthaSiT'^'^ 
als— the primum cognitum Leibnitz would say— for their explanation. Of this gen- 
eral comprehensiveness and scientific consistency it is the criterion and discipline. It 
aspires to bring all knowledge to a unity in which contradiction is silenced. It de- 
fends the comprehensibiUty of everything connected with personal life (i. e., with 
natural spiritual life), with bnman aatare, as we shall say henceforth, emphasising the 
adjective human. It also defends the ability of the mind (i. e. the synthesis of soul 
and spirit, not merely that of the intellectual or mental faculties), to understand its 
position and to comprehend spiritual manifestations. 

Now, whenever a particular branch of science shall assume that it may dodge Jj^^'^ "*•"'*"* 
such discipline and stiU appropriate principles not belonging to it, philosophy will "human nature"; 
detect the smugglery and will denounce the false use of the filched property. The 
particular science thus exposed will then, of course, hate philosophy and cry thief, 
so as to divert the outsider's attention. But the unreasonable hatred alone should 4efen<uih.iiünd mit* 
throfw suspicion on such presumptuous empiricism, and should cancel its claim of ^^^S!^ «ndenund 
bein^ unbiased, truthful, and trustworthy. For, if any science stealthily deals with 
wrongfully acquired propositions, whereby it tacitly admits their value as general 
principles, without being able to give an account for their possession— how can we be S'^prindp'SfXn 
sure that such science, tearing the general and true principles out of their proper ^!Si&m^ ^^*Lo.%. 
connections, made proper use of them in its conclusions? That the misapplied prin- 
ciple is true in the premises certainly does not prove the truth of the conclusions 
thus erroneously, if not surreptitiously, obtained for deceptive purposes. 

It has come to the knowledge of history, that such tricks have been practiced. It 
is therefore to the interest of all the sciences, that they should not lose their credit 2Kn.StIliito£S. 
on account of a case of embezzlement or forgery having been exposed in one or 
another quarter of the domain of systematised knowledge. Any branch of true science 
therefore, will certainly lend its support to a responsible auditor who examines the 
vouchers. For, philosophy in itself has a more dignified office than the occasional 
detective-work alluded to. It aims at the correctness of all knowledge as a whole, so 
that out of its conservatory of synthetic rehearsals the particulars of a special branch* y^nwity «f hiio- 
science may receive new light or additional confirmation from other than its own ^^^ jai&inent* t» 

be asoertelned by the 

sources; so that for each part of knowledge it can be decided, satisfactorily all around, J^'JJ^'.S^ 
which üiferences are admissible; so that each in the concert can have its vouchers ^""^ 
and collaterals sanctioned as testproof . 

In turn the veracity of philosophy can thus be ascertained likewise. If any 
general axiom does not cover all facts brought to notice by any experience or new 
discovery, does not suffice to account for all the phenomena observed and reported by 
qualifi^ witnesses; or if any principle, hitherto held as an axiom, is plainly and 
successfully contradicted: then that conception is erroneous and needs to be adjusted 
or mnst be abandoned. 
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TMb oecasionally occurs; but philoeopfay as a whole is not oyerthrown on that ac- 
count. Not all its Judgments are void because some verdict or law had to be repealed 
after better information. On the contrary, philosophy thus corrected is rendered 
the more reliable. Enriched through experience it is the better enabled to give 
cautious advice» Judicious assistance, and Just decisions. The umpire thereby be- 
comes an expert 

When and why does philosophy onoe in a while set off the traok? Perhaps empirical 
soienoes did not furnish oorreot, perhaps even entirely mistalcen data. Tliis is not impossible. 
For it must be kept in mind, thatpliiloeophy can not be expected to leave her own observ 
atory or court-room in order to find out particulars which within her own domain she can 
not find. If this were possible, then philosophy would be the only science, the others mere 
auxiliaries, drummers and errand-boys ; then empirical science, aside from it, would not be 
necessary. Proud Kantianism and Heirelianlsm acted in that manner toward the scientific 
schools. Darwinism with its saucy Spencers, Feuerbachs, and Hux^eys caused a revision by 
avenffiniT the errors of the former. 

Thanks to the dual tension of rational life the usefulness and necessity of 
philosophy is endorsed so much the stronger, and it is fully restored through the re- 
cent detections of its fallacies. It could not have made the blunders if it had not 
either confided too much in the facts as represented by scientists, or,if it had not de- 
spised the reality of things beyond the horizon of reason purged of those things be- 
tween "Heaven and earth" with which Goethe upbraided them. That some of the con- 
clusions from defective premises were found wrong; not purposely counterfeited, and 
were set aright, or were marked spurious and set out of value and circulation, is to be 
accredited to the philosophical clearins-honie. 

Just as impossible as philosophy could go out in search of the material of knowl- 
edge and Just as much as it has to confide in the empiric reality of this material, 
trusting the love of truth and keen observations of scientific experts,— just as little 
can empiricism find, describe and prove from its own sources the general congruity 
of knowledge thus contributed and accumulating. Both h^ive to work together, to 
take notice of and advice from each other. Confidence must strengthen this union 
despite some unavoidable controversial altercations; and the good fellowship must 
not be allowed to turn into antagonism by the occasional boisterousness of a col- 
league. Thus '1;he contest of the faculties" for preeminence, of which Schiller spoke a 
century ago, may be compromised; and the good understanding will not be shaken 
but strengthened when inconsistencies are announced immediately. 

I^is not so much the sum total of collected experiences and evidences (regardless» 
perhaps,of their intrinsic value) that is to be compared and booked; but it is rather 
the equilibrium established, the consistency of the insight gained« which elucidates 
the truth from corroborative evidences brought along by each special science, under 
the double (inductive and deductive) trial. 

On this line the negotiations are to be carried on to the exclusion of all dictator- 
ial dogmatic assertiveness. Otherwise philosophy could, in one case, yield but life- 
less and unprofitable abstractions of doubtful quality, and would merely be tolerated 
for amusement, perhaps, or as a curiosity-shop. In the other case philosophy wcmid 
render herself obnoxious once more. If history, for instance, should be construed 
from the thought-affiliations of Spinoza-Hegel, then its conception would run out as 
theirs did, namely, with the infallibility and omnipotence (that is, rather, with the 
preposterousness and impudence) of the "idea." It behooves philosophy to be mod- 
est. Her modesty will bear the test in that she is not oversensitive to criticism: she 
virtually will court it and even criticise herself, so as to maintain her competency, 
lest she be pushed aside again as before. 

Both empiric sciences, the natural and the historical, needing and complementing 
each other, make philosophy indispensable, and rehabilitate her prestige Just at pres- 
ent, when the empirics split up more and more into special branches and often over- 
load the system. Philosophy for this very reason has no inclination to monopolise 
science; it stands against the formation of esoteric rings; it can not abuse the influ- 
ence of its necessary control and connecting power. It rejoices over every advance^ 
discovery, and successful experiment of the empirics, because it thereby becomes 
more enriched in itself and ever better equipped to serve as the beacon-light at the 
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harbor where the nations eommanicate and exchange their goods; to serve also as a i* th« kndiqMnMU« 
candle-holder, occasionally, for some who dig in dark shafts to bring ont the material ^SSli^^SSJ!^^ 
that affords warmth and light * 

Philosophy is encouraged again by the feeling of satisfaction from being appreci- 
ated. Her offices are certainly worthy of esteem at the present time, when the differ- liSlS^ilZ'^^ ^^ 
entiation of the social organism necessitates not only "diyision of labor" but also "or- i^'f!? "* ^ 
ganised laborf and when a rank subjectivism necessitates the laying of deeper "^'•»»■'"^"•^•' 
foundations for the reverence due to mental and moral pre-eminence and authority. 
Else that peril of disintegration would befall society of which Goethe already gave 
warning to theorists: 

Die Theile habt Dur in der Hand; 

Nur fehlt Euch leider das geistige Band. 
Physics, Psychology and Epistemology along with those sciences, which are in 
need of metaphysical axioms, have a natural inclination to encroach on forbidden 
gpround; and they do this under pretense of manufacturing each its own principles by 
its own logics. They are multiplying and treat each other as tho each had the ninety- 
nine-years lease of the whole field of knowledge for itself; as tho each stood for the 
whole organism of systematic knowledge. 

Pride and Jealongy on that aoore f|re pardonable as the natural outgrowths of the 
enthuaiaam each must have for his discipline and of the pedantry which is almost unavoidable 
in the schoolmasters' life. But the stiff, apodictio oontradiotions protruding into public life 
in our a^e of hurry and brittle paper, of inexperienced reporters and satiated or perplexed 
readers, make the literary clearing- house a necessity, where the circulation is watched and 
value is made leiral tender. Whenever shallowness or error is most noisy and busy in maklnir 
proselytes, then it is time that largeness and profundity of learning, that soundness of private 
judcrment and adroitness of system are more than ever to be insisted upon in all public 
institutions and especially in those of mental and moral trainincr* 

It is proper to predicate of the animal organism that it contains systems of 
nerves and muscles, of circulation, digestion, etc. In order to understand either one 
of them, even the medical specialist is obliged to bear in mind that the varions sys- 
tems work together for the orfaoism, else tbey severally collapse. Their functions can be 
observed in the vital state alone, that is, in their connection among themselves by JS J S toL°iSpiriI."°^ 
means of the whole. So must the WISSENSCHAFTS-LEHRE be more than a schematic m^SS^^^S 
presentation of the contents of universal knowledge, for schemata are not systems, ^"^ 
much less organisms of interactive systems. Precisely in the same manner as our 
bodily and psychical organisms are constituted and interwoven, does philosophy rep- 
resent the living organism of harmonised knowledge with its many systeinatised I^™ taSJ^nm« 
sciences. It keeps up the connection and preserves the health and vitality of the two ^' ""*'"* **^^ ****"• 
complicated sciences of personal life as manifested in nature and history. 

In philosophy the observatory is established from which. the movements of both. 8«t«nee. •. uboratoriei, 

,-,. - _ «,.., . philosophy •• the 

nature and history, can be properly and distinctly espied. Out of our laboratories ^>*»^^^^- 

with their apparatus, efficients, and agencies, we have ascended to this observatory. 

It IB not so crowded as that we might not entertain the hope of being understood,when 

we enlarged upon the necessity of the Philosophy of History as being the philosophy of ^i!« 'o?''ham^!' 

haniaa oatare In action. "'"" *" •^•'° b„ w. 

The sequel may demonstrate the propriety of its pretensions, where it requires 
less self defence and selfpraise in the measure of its value and truth becoming more 
obvious. Our apology for the selfrecommendation— which was deemed necessary 
while stating the position and project of our work— is based upon the facts that ideal- 
istic philosophy did not only distort history, but was also calumniated and ostracised. Jhn.'«'"hw**' ^' '**"* 

§ 15. Together with the idealistic construction of history in the forepart of our 
century, philosophy itself was overthrown, blown down by the storms of '48. The ex- 
cesses of speculation had caused a general derision agaiast the studies of things of 
the mind. The disregard of experimental sciences was paid back with more than 
silent contempt. The reaction against the "Identity-Philosophy" was one of those c.«« of unpopuurnir 
recurrent oscillations in history whose nature we will have a chance to discuss later ° 
on. Men let go of the a prioris. Scientific problems were to be worked out without 
prejudgments. This was well enough. But that the scientists of natural, and, con- 
sidered of course as the vastly more practical, knowledge pretended the necessity of 
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emancii^ting their iiiTestigatioii from the ** oppreeeioii " of spirituality ( because this 
was sospeeted as being identical with religion, as being ecclesiastical authority in 
disguise," the govermnent of religion," upon which Gnizot enlarged) —that was there • 
salt of jumping from false premises to wrong conclusions. The tact is, that soul- 
life was mistaken for religion, since religion had been misrepresented by rational- 
ism as a matter of mere intellect. Hence all mental superiority was identified with 
the goTemment of state-churchism, wherein religion had been identified with reason 
and a cultivation of sentimentality. Without sufficient cause all "intellectualism ^ 
had become unpopular ; whatever came from ''above " was regarded as an impugn- 
ment on the freedom of thought And every thought had to be fiattened out, and all 
science put to such a level, that even ignorance and mental inertia might grasp it. 
There was a time when German burghers organised ^ Bildungs-Vereine '' in which 
** Bildung " was made a pretext for vulgarity. 

And we also have experimented to democratise learnedness. We have arrived at prac- 
tical times with a larirely increased number of special studies, in the enumeration of which 
ooUeee cataloflTues vie to excel each other ; with which the students are overburdened and 
inflated. A.nal3^ioal studies are the fashioii— unaware as yet of the truth, that analytical 
methods, indispedhable in the realm of natural sciences, are vitiating all those studies whiob 
from the nature of the spiritual sphere require synthetical treatment, for instance lanffuaces. 
Studies requirinir a lifetime are put up, cut and dried, in abridged manuals, which are 
rushed through by reading and reciting so many pa^es on the part of the students. It is not 
the custom with us, as in Europe, that the student goes to hear Prof. — . In our country the pro- 
fessor goes to hear the class. It takes a lifetime to study experimental psychologry or similar 
specialities, so as to master them, and to become able to experiment, and to keep abreast with 
the times. Yet schools promise to imbue students with them in a ^hiutshell" in a term or 
two. If one glances at the books, which most of the students return to the second-hand 
book-stores after the close of the term, he will see the essential, and of course, more difficult 
chapters marked :. "omit." In the latter parts of these books he scarcely discovers a finirer- 
mark; the book was not '^read; " the term was too short. 

Surely, the world has arrived at the pinnacle of this glorious century in a fin-de- 
siecie spirit, which calls for the restoration of philosophy, that is, for the rehabilita- 
tion of the mind. Less ''belle-letters,^ more profound ability to form true, judgment 
and a noble character are now in demand. It is said that even the better medical 
schools again recognise Metaphysics. Perhaps Aotbropology, too, will soon be rehabi- 
litated in its former place from which physiological psychology pushed it aside, bo 
that man becomes better acquainted with himself, i. e. comes to himself again, and 
that a true sociology may result therefrom. A pressure from below threatens more 
danger to freedom, to love of fellow-men, to the administration of Justice, in short 
to civilisation, than any oppression from above ever did. The collision, if not collapse» 
must be prevented if possible by removing the cause, viz.: Inhnouiflenets. 

Note :— We touched on Bplstemolog^i and on Sociology and much of the present acadenxio 
practice not with the intention to oifend. The discussion on the genesis and formation of 
thought, and about the oi^anism of knowledge perhaps, might have been carried through to 
the conclusion when in the preceding chapter the relation of our science to Metaphysics was 
ventilated« But the few sections intervening had to intercede in order to show what stand "we 
take in regard to Epistemology. This part of the anthropological investigation, presently to 
be resumed, will organically lead over to the following division. 

Musing and thinking are different phases of mental activity, tho at theroot they 
are one. We may call that root immediate conception, intuition, inspiration, imagi- 
nation, divination, vision, presentiment, if not "pure reason" itself :— it is always a 
peculiar fiashing-up from the occult recesses of man's being of which he is uncon- 
scious. The (Germans call this deep source in the mind "Nachtseite des Seelenlebens." 
We termed it "Sub-consciousness." But Just as in the case of the promiscuous use of 
the term "intuition"— which even Bowne often identifies with reflection upon sense-per- 
ceptions, whilst it ought to be distinguished as a phenomenon of the purely spiritual 
side of the mind,despite its character of being analogous to what in the purely natural 
part of the soul we call "instinct," its radical opposite— so we must have 
some more definite term for this obscure recess of the mind. We therefore, and for 
reasons becoming apparent later on, will denominate it: "nnreflected conscioasaess.** 
By its undeniable presence man's being is perceptibly proven to be in contact and 
touch with the really existing world of higher, of unconfined life, with the world of 
spirits. 
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Eyidently it is neceBsary to clear np our opinion on this subject The phenomena 
of that sphere mnst be brought forth again from the hunber room of halincinations 
where they were stowed away out of sight They need be separated, also, from the 
alloys of sprites, of mere imagery, and phantoms ; and they need be defended against 
aspersions wherein they were identified with the latter. 

If we sncceed in the discriminations repeatedly referred to, as we shonld, then the 
way is open for correcting the definitions of intuition and its kindred phenomena» 
and for their distincti<m from other states and modes of mental activity ; then the 
weUspring of intellectnal functions will become observable and the genesis of our ^SS^o^LH^t^* 
thoughts and cognitions» and their relations to inspiration and divinations, al80,will be ^ZrTSV^ 
better understood and appreciated. Then epistemology, now prone to interpret 
thought as the simple result of the molecular motion of nervesubstance, will see its 
way clear to pass over the '^ threshold " that separates the sensational from the emo- Ti«wita<iM «o whi«h 
tional and spiritual sphere. It is correct, that we must watch the catena in which SuSSSIrp^iiioo« 
the series of conceptions is gathered in, stored up, and arranged, from sense percep- iJSST^ bm. s 
tions up to compound thought-combinations, ratiocinations,and transeunt cognitions. 

The work of discussing correlative or analogous phenomena, of critical siftings, 
of eon^f^aring notes, of giving reasons for approval or disapproval ; or of showing 
causes of mibconceptions and misapprehensions and pseudo-deductions ; or giving ac- 
count of the ways in which disturbances of sound Judgment are possible— all must 
be settled before we may logicaUy proceed toward not only plausible but cogent and 
consistent conclusions, compatible with unsophisticated focts. 

But it is not correct to denounce all this work as being in vain, and to drop the ^* primuy mu«« at 

thouf hti DOt to M 

work before all this is accomplished under pretense of the unavailibility of the truth ^"»^^ ^ p"*««« 

* of prorlng what ID- 

— just because of ignoring the source or root alluded tOb The investigation of it S!S"u:i^b^^**^ 
brings us face to face with delicate points which require special and penetrating 
studies on dangerous ground. It is an operation in which the observations are some- 
times subject to justifiable doubts, if one from that root, which ramifies even into 
planetary life, would cut loose under the illusion that pure reason itself would an- 
swer the purposes for which intuition must serve, or that pure reason alone could ex- 
plain intuition and its kindred phenomena. 

We must repeat that the particulars can not be understood unless explained un- o«nena oocnMoiii 
der consideration of all their bearings upon the whole and of the bearings of the oTu^'of'lLü^!^ 
whole upon the particulars, that is— from the aspect of unity. 

No such an all-embracing cognitiim, no synthetical comprehension is ever ob- 
tainable by way of pure logics, nor by methods of everlastingly sceptical criticism Aiteo«Mincfiu>iütt« 
and dialectic sophistry ; it can never be conceived without the cooperation of some f^Ju^STST^rid». 
other,if not all the endowments of the well-balanced mind. All the faculties are in un- p^^äiSi'uxA 
eeasing reciprocal interaction' when one is engaged, altho the one may preponderate bL^^'"'^ 
according to its or their momentary activity. This point was first and well taken in 
Herder's Metaeriticism of Kant's ** Kritik.'' 

Is it not the nime with the fanotiona of the physioal part of human natare? Do not the 
bodily organs sympathise in their functions and cooperate without our consoiousness bein^ !|^nliTi!^formLDg 
aware of it? And do they not cooperate in acts of purest thought? Tliat they do this, is so ^"f|2 *^- *^ ^«^ 
«mphatically admitted, that many claim to l>e convinced of tlie origin of their oonsoiousness tl^nimt^oiartSi« 
from these very bodily interactions alone. We see that the difficulty of conoeiviniT this gfen- ^^*' ^ ipintiui 
«ral and complete reoiproeity is not a whit greater than to comprehend the ooffnition^ ^^' 
**90amuovtM perception." 

We may be able to overlook a whole sphere with all its radii, as we stand in the 
«enter, or inaglae our point of view to be there and 'take in'* the whole compass by 
look or thought in successive order or even all at once— in the same manner as we 
nerer can see all over the surface of a globe and yet comprehend it. 

It Is not our purpose to argue for omniscience, altho for a view that shall come xh^eonctpi of e«» i«to 
yery near to it. All we desire to maintain is btit the right to acknowledge imagina- ^1^^,^^« m 
ti<Hi as taking part in the transaction of comprehending, in forming what may be ^'Jluoa'^b i^ut*. 
called a compound apperception, analogous to the taking of an instantaneous photo- 

graph- 
Comprehension means more than a chain of conclusions gained by consecutive 
reflection upon causes and effects, by a relative or negative mode of thinking, or by 
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dednetiT« or indaetlve abstraction, In all of whicb intnition also plays its role. Per- 
eeption does not advance to the grade of a comprefaensiye cognition, and comprehen- 
sion is not realised, nnless our intellectual faculties, imagination included, cooperate 
in harmony with the feeling of valuation and with the energy of decision, that is» 
under the discipline of mutual control. Full and true comprehension, of course not 
in the absolute sense, is obtainable; but not without the un trammeled use of that in- 
trospective capability manifest in the depths of our being, not without that quick 
flash of ifl*tell-lgeace which outruns thought as fast as the glance of the eye outruns 
our slowly following feet. 

Of phantoms and the like we need not be afraid if we agree with this assertion. On the 
contrary, never was a grand system of rearranged ideas conceived and projected from any 
mind witiiout the genius that influenced a Copernicus or Columbus, a Newton or Haydn. 
conceived nor projeciea It is the genius which always first discovers the fuU original import of old but rearranged 
without the mind of the ideas Under a spell of an infusion, as it were, as tho the discovery or invention had been sug- 
genius. 8c«. 31«. ^^^^^ ^ ]^}^ mind by some outside mind other than himself. The form of such a more than 

ingenious idea is analogous to yonder event, when the greatest legislative organiser beheld 
on the mount the archetype of the new creation. 

The difference between musing and thinking may be illustrated by the two phil- 
osophers of Eoenigsberg and Frauenburg; the one, pen in hand and bent over books— 
the other leaning at the window in the silent dark of midnight and pensively looking 
into realms above. 

Malebranche has proved, and Bovne reiterates, that "vision" is actually inde- 
pendent of light That architectonic power of the phantasy, so frequently spoken of 
with diqdftiTi, that apprehensive imagination, has the plant and design of the structure 
complete before the mind at one stroke, long before the "hands" slowly go to work. 

Intuition nevertheless, does not spare us the labor sequent to its revelation. 
Genius does not release us from the task of methodical thinking. Each single in- 
stance or inference must properly be put to its place as indicated by the design of the 
thinking iaindispensahi« ^qj^, jj^ ordcr to do thls work swlft enough, before the vision of a beautiful and 

clear combination of thoughts vdthdraws from consciousness, many a writer puts 
writing utensils in near reach of his place of repose. Every one of us has repeatedly- 
become aware of the fact that the most desirable insights, so plainly before his mind» 
vanish from him beyond reproduction, as soon as reason begins to reflect upon thenu 
Other conceptions of similar rank are only retainable if inmiediately fixed. This 
proves that intuitive cognitions are compelled to undergo the process of reflective 
reasoning in order to become recognised as knowledge. 

Hence science does not only not suffer from,but becomes enhanced by such compe- 
tition of the intuitional with the usual rational conceptions of thoughts. Science may 
be obliged to open her eyes more widely at some or the other occasion, and to extend 
her borders; or perhaps, to revise a theory here and there that before seemed so nicely 
to fit everywhere, in order to embrace the whole. Does it hurt, if the truth of any, eveu 
belt theological« system or interpretation, or of any construction of opinions is chal- 
lenged and put to the test by new discoveries? or if experiences from real life demand 
a reconsideration? 

No. We have more faith in the truth, in its attainability and indestructibility» 
than to fear damage from any source. New discoveries or experiences will never^ 
cause more than a revision, perhaps, or a rearrangement, sometimes a restoration, 
of formerly rejected elements. For it will never be possible in the world as it is 
to demolish entirely whatsoever took its origin in personal life— not even a falsehood 
much less a truth; neither will it ever be possible to create or invent new conditions 
for the existence or the exerciae of personal life. And not only was there always a 
ray of life and light in any rational concept brought forth, as in a crystal that may 
deserve a resetting: but even when the time of its significance was spent, it retained 
a certain value in collections. Such tokens then still serve as object lessons, instruc- 
tive at least as to the place once occupied by them in the fabric of the whole;— yea, of 
which, as illustrating certain truths, we often need thus to be reminded. 

Deduction consists in the efforts to comprehend and to formulate the general ef • 
feet resulting from single or combined activities from which to show the effectual 
bearings of the whole upon the constituent particulars. We may as well name It 
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speeulation. For, this whole, this totality of compoiind appereeptlons and synthetl- 
eal judgments as to man's standing before the court of history, must stand before our 
Tlew as a world In itself, as a synthesis or rather as an organic system of various, of 
all syntheses, as one compatible and consistent, tho at the same time adjustable, body of SliiSj^wwch 
complex conceptions. This is virtually the goal toward which all thinking inadvert- IJSÄ7«äSJj Uik 
ently aspires; it is the presentiment of that which is felt must be true, and the com- 
prehension of which must bewitliin our reach» 

The body of these compound syntheses may weU be compared to a unanimous resolu- 
tion of the "House and Senate in joint session/* representinc the thou^rhts and wills and all 
the combatant interests of forty-five weU organised states oontaininir About seventy millions bi«Vyntii)«iM"iiiö«&ated. 
of inteUiffent people. Andln addition, to a resolution carried similarly by an international 
conirress, which would bear on the common interests of humanity in general. The name for 
such an aU-oomprisinff ssmthesis of organised knowledire can be no other but— Truth. And 
the key to its inner combination can be nothini: else but Faith. 

This compound cognition is not a mere imaginary world, altho our conception of 
it be Hke a aepitive partly prepared In a dark enclosure of our being. It contains the JJ*"»**"*»*»» ««*•»*• 


1 


An organlna of adjaite^ I 


Faith. 


th« ofasciire 

universe as it really is ; for the bob! has forwarded, focased^ and coaceatnitcd in itself all ä,iJJ«"d o«toe^?,rt 
the esseatial conteats and mysteries (tthefed np on Its way of devefopment thronsh all spheres »Mr^'^SJ^^^ l «. 
and ntases of nature, besides those mysteries, which are the innate inheritance of the hvrfSjTÄ i" 
spiritual constituent, and in which the soul by virtue of its union with the spirit •""*'«"'*' ^^"^ 
participates. 

Hence, the mind contains, under the name of ''universals", (Kant's ''Catego- 
ries"), not only the frame for the reality of the universe, but also the feeling of what EJ!M?n!?5!y7.87.M. 
the universe ideally even should be. This true perspective image is reflected there» fi«!"*^ *' "'"'* 
and there waits to be developed, that is, to be recognised under the sunlight of '^- *• *'^' "• *"• "*• 
the reflecting mind: to be awakened— "occasioned** said Malebranche,— by incite* 
ments from outside, by suggestions from the spiritual as well as from the natural 
spheres. The latent reflexes are to be lifted up into, to be appropriated and compre- 
hended by, consciousness. This is the work of the speculative activity of the mind 
on its spiritual part The "" image** is thus made intelligible, and may then be 
shown to those, who can now understand what they themselves felt before, without 
knowing the process of developing, 1. e., obtaining it The world thus reflected has 
made its first step toward its realisation and transfiguration Into the spiritual form »4,^,^ 
of existence, upon that scope of speculative comprehension of true reality Schell- ""^ 
ing, Oken and Hamilton found their object-lens for looking at things in their: real- 
istic theorems of nature at the very period when Dasnerre experimented with the SSS*"^"'**" "* 
camera obscura— a singular coincidence, illustrating the correctness of Dr. Reid's 
Scottisli realism. 

From inductive retrospects we have now gathered sufficient indications to show 
that man alone offers the focus for philosophical reflection« We found the human bai*ii.«»; ^*^* 
being to embody that whole, which is the requisite for understanding the single fac- 
tors and events. Man is the world in miniature. The image after which nature is 
developed lies in man. In personal life, as we use this term, we found the theme of 
history, after nature in her way and on his account had celebrated her wedding with indi«ti««ugrth«^ h, 
the spirit, and had begun to commemorate the festive occasion in her serene sabbaths. ***' "*'^*»***' 

In man, nature and history, matter and mind, are present in their mutual adapta- 
bility. Their relations are felt to be reflated upon the background of consciousness ,^ ^, ^^^^ ^ 
so as to be formulated into a unitary concept of concrete,altho hyper-phenomenal and ^^^St^ >"»•"•*' 
transennt, reality. All historic truth must be explicable by deduction from this com- 
pact synthetical cognition. 

§ 16. We understood how history is the unfolding of man with all his gifts, po- 
tentialities, predispositions, faculties, and opportunities. We now add : History nn. ^'t^Tii^*^^^^ 
folds man In bis fillen state ; as having lost the vivid consciousness of his destination the?^ui fo^huo. 
by which he ought to have allowed himself to be constantly inspired ; but as '* com- ni^^^^i^^^ 
Ing to ** again by way of feeling his loss. 

The vista of the typical man of our expectancy, mirrored in creation, becomes hu-. nnfoMint 
blurred on that account Its presentation and proof is made a great deal more diffi- miteHbT ^ ^ 
cult StiU the craving for a general concept remains as a sign of the real presence ^' '' '^' "' ^ 
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EXTERNAL TOKENS 07 DEVELOPMENT. 


L A. Ch. v. § 16. 
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of the Image—i. e. of the integrity of the archetype— remains only so much the 
stronger. And in onr search for the synthesis of syntheses we grapple with the vari- 
ous topics of historical development in order to explain them even in their vexatious 
tangle with the other problem just now hinted at. Human life must be followed out 
in all its details as it actually is ; human nature must be comprehended in every re- 
'spect and under all circumstances. But most all philosophers have failed in this. In 
Hegel's otherwise clever exposition« for instance, all' the derangements caused by the 
losses were left out of view— a sad defect 

In gcneralisinir these conditions and relations the foUowinff topics would result: 

Man's phtsicaIj condition, now passive and dependent, offers to our consideration the 
history of the development of his physical endowments; those erifts, common to all and to be 
put in use by all ; oapabiUties which assert themselves in the earliest bearinninss of culture. 
With them these effects were worked out which would come under headings of grratiflcation 
of appetites, propagation of the race, maintainance of existence by means of food, cover, 
defences. This comprises the results of activity in agricultural husbandry, in architecture, 
manufacture, traffic, war. Objects of observation on this line would be cities, tools, weapons. 

The investigation of the psychicai« self leads to the problems of languages and know- 
ledge; to man's scientific search, within himself and without, after means for extending 
dominion over physical forces; it leads to the refinement of emotional and intellectual faculties 
and optional energies. The results consist in geometry, astrology, arts, literature, aesthetics: 
of which we find the^races in temples and tombs. 

With regard to the mobaIj sense we observe man speculating upon the authority and 
objectivity of rights, laws, duties, retributions. The coercive and corrective executions of the 
moral law within and of the natural law without in their cooperation keep him from utter 
degeneracy ; they urge him on to improve his condition, and to better and free himself. 

The faint manifestations of the sole necessity of the Good within him secure his aptitude 
for the elevation of character under self culture, and his susceptibility to the influences 
from above which draw him upward ;— secure his dignity and his freedom. Man learns to 
respect rights and duties, liberties and restrictions for the sake of reason and for reasons of 
state. Man organises, sets up sacred land marks delineating possession. He deliberates upon 
legislation, judges conduct, modifies government. He also loses himself in the lusts and 
despalrings of sensual dissipation ; he feels how the natural and the spiritual constituents of 
his inner being react upon and resist each other. The results of these activities we observe 
gtatee, dynasties, castes, j^ ^^^ founding of states, In the rise of philosophers and legislators, of despots and liber- 
ators; in civil institutions; in the formation of ranks, castes, dynasties. 

Then, and not least of all, because representing the cardinal principle of culture, we 
would have to philosophise upon the phenomena of man's beligious sense. The movements 
in this sphere are most numerous and most distinctly pronounced. There is the sacredness of 
tradition, transmitted in the internal remnants of primeval God-consciousness; and there 
are the external and ruined symbols and tokens of original universal religiousness. There is 
the universality of worship in which offerings of prayers and sacrifices ever predominate. 
There are to be compared the cosmogenies, myths, rites, theologies; the various forms of 
religious deformations and reformations, of hieratic doctrines and institutions. The mold- 
ing influences of scepticism upon society and private life morally and mentally— its causes, 
effects, and its cures, too, would here have to be looked into. We would have to demonstrate 
a primitive and universal, then a general, then a special revelation, culminating in the in- 
tensified and saving religion; and finally the consummate blending of the moral and 
religious aspirations. We would have to trace depravity to its deepest, and meditate upon 
salvation in its highest manifestations. We would have to follow all this through traditions, 
symbolic figures and rites, sacred writings and holy writ; through religion intensified Under 
pressure, expanding again into the periphery of universal humanity— all these movements 
under the captions of Cultus, Church, Missions. 

A Philosophy of History certainly would embrace all these revelations of human 

Ufe; and the outline drawn would be the proper arrangement in groups— representing 

indeed the cyclopedia of all the sciences. Do we need to give reasons for declining a 

method of such analytical treatment? • ^ 

To draw parallels like musical scales upon which to copy the signs of a symphony, 

scales picturing the ascending and descending stages, rests, and arrests of progress, 

symbolising the music thus written; and to set under these musical scales as a text 

or theme all the interactions, perhaps, of all the coefOicients, of* each part of culture 

Biffseo f^f for deeltniuf > * • ' • 

such analysis of human in its reclproclty— Is uot our design at present. That fine attempt of Spencer's 

affairs in schematic *^ * t» « » * 
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''Sociological Tables" may some day come to completion, but can nature bottle up the 
spirit? And what materialist would have enough interest left for buying the high- 
priced books with their reiterating rubrics of structural and functional evolution, in 
order to possess that sort of a key to human affairs? For after all, the best arrange- 
ment of the immense amount of material would not much simplify the survey. It 
would be so analytical as to impair the desired result, namely» the focusing of human 
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nature and Its development in one nnirersal and comprehensive synthesis. It wonld 
but resemble the natural history of man as given in a report of his post mortem 
examination« fUled out upon a statistical blank. 

In this work we shall not endeavor to arrange the explanatory arguments of 
man and history according to such schemata. We would get no more than a series of MnoAh^i^^ttiM- 
special monographs on languages, governments, arts, letters, etc, each by itself, and croml^'^tl^ai 
would get no further than where we are now. Such books we have; they are of little ''^^'^**'- 
availin comprehending the leading principles underlying human affairs. 

To understand man is all that is necessary in order to render the books of nature n>* natani«ndtpiritu»i 

. ' elements of man life 

and hifittory legible. Know the human type or typical man, and life past and present ^^^^«^ <& hirtory; 
becomes as lucid and cursive reading, as this imprint— from a score of graphite 
types, made of the lead that rested in a mountain far away and prepared by a hun- hbtoryth.biofnphy 
dred hands— now conveys these thoughts to the readers mind. In a similar manner ■"•* "'^^ "* "^ 
is man the type, as it were, conmiunicating to us the fundamental principles of 
history, the essence of whose unfolded fulness he is. After the essence is extracted 
and the sense understood, that is, when man's contents are epitomised, then the mat- 
ter is exhausted and the remaining bulk becomes irrelevant The character of an 
African forest may be correctly presented to the mind from the description of a few 
characteristic trees, without inspecting all the forests extant there by actual ex. 
ploration. 

In History all constituent elements point to man; for in him implicitly lies their 
cause and purpose and resolvent Whosoever undertakes to write or read his 
biography has easy proof of the truth at hand. He has himself for an object lesson, „,^,y^ ^ ^ 
his inner and exterior life is a sample and epitome of the whole. The Philosophy off JfJiS^jJJJJJSIiu. 
History as we take it. Is the harmooioas coosoltatioa with hnmaolty on the snbiects of tell- SiTsubM^^il-''" 
posseuloo. Thus our science makes man acquainted with himself, for history is per- SiÄSSI.'" ^i. a 
sonal matter unfolded, extended, revealed. Hence personal man himself (not in the 
abstract of human nature) furnishes the material for the Philosophy of History as 
well as History furnishes the material for the mirror in which man sees himself. In 
his ascending grades and perpetual succession he solves the problems assigned to 
him in every respect, from compressed, arrested, confined life up to glorification. 

Indeed, up to perfection. For man is not only the type and theme of that his- 
toric development which precedes the transition into the state of final realisations; S^^ ute^id^ 
but also the type of the ultimate goal and continuing state of consummate perfection *^^''**' '^'^^- 
which surpasses and supersedes all present realities. At present the ideal of that world 
of absolute reality is reflected in him by refracted rays only, at its best This ideal Th« id«^ »t Dre^nt 

_, reirActed by broken 

we will try to show later on, when m due course of our observations we shall pass the »y^ !>"lri" *^^"• 

*^ foru In rail orb 

meridian where it shines forth from human nature in full orb. 


B. SECOND DIVISION. 
OPERATIVE MODE OF HISTORY. 


SYLUBUS. 

Having surveyed the coefficients of history, and to some extent inquired into the 
methods of their treatment by the sciences, we now address ourselves to the modes in ■•«» with which 

Blciory works. 

which, and the means by which, history itself works with the material, making time 
and space the repository of the effects of its activity. 

In a general way we might think of those means which are at man's disposal, 
namely, the instincts of preservation and propagation. The one will act in the man- 
ner of contraction, seeking to protect life better and better against increasing inse- Sb^dTm^ 
curities; the other will work in the direction of expansion, inciting effects of domin- 
ion, teaching organisation, or urging on to migrations. 

Furthermore such other means would have to be noticed by which historic move- 
ments are conditioned, as for example the influences exerted by climes and localities. 
But about all of these things, not much need be added to what was quoted from Ritter i^Ij;"*'** •"•* '""•■' 
to Buckle. The time is past for such broad and yet cursory discussion as Eith, the <i»*p<»«» o« m b.^ l 
engineer, and as Spencer used to carry on about environments. 
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BEASON OF VALUE IN OBJECTS. 


L B. Ch. L § 17. 
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The present state of knowledge requires of ns to stand face to face with more 
complicated problems. Questions are now brought up which demand a settlement» 
during the deliberations of which the position of our science with reference to his- 
tory proper will be determined, outlined, and illustrated at once. We are confronted 
with the terms, purpose, movement, development, and plan of history. 

CH. 1. THB AIM OR INTENT OP HISTORY. 

§ 17. The concept of purpoee implies, in the first place, a complex proposition. 
Some agency intends, that is, wills to operate upon some object, in order to accom- 
plish—a certain end. 

How all this is to be explained, or whether it is possible and necessary to find an 
explanation at the outset, has been a matter of much controversy. It was Just this 
question which was ventilated in ''Occasionalism*', that mechanical view fixed upon 
the ''Occasional Cause*' which was unable to account for the notions of cause and ef- 
fect, and unable to connect motion and aim in their mutual adaptability. 

In the animated world the parpoie comes in for realisation; the end is reached in 
such a way, that the means become purposive themselves. The human soul, being 
the aim of nature, is nature's purpose realised in man. Besides this end nature had 
no other purpose. The purpose \ß now man himself, having a purpose in hjmself . 
His organs are his means serving the higher end of his souL A living whole is pre- 
sented, in which each organ serves as a means and has, by virtue of membership there- 
in, a purpose in itself for the sake of other purposes. Things have no other meaning 
but that they are means to realise a purpos^. We stand before the purpose which 

lies in the objects themselves. 

When reasoning about any circumstance we evidently bring the idea of purpoee 

along with our minds and constantly apply it. This is explicit whenever we find it 
necessary to ask, whether things are of any account. We claim the right to ask, for 
instance, for a reasonable account of the notion time, or space, or substance, etc. If 
any value is claimed for them, proof is to be given for their possessing specific at- 
tributes. 

Reason seeks a reason in .things ; they must reveal what their object is in order 

to be recognised as objects. Unless we find a meaning in, and a reason for them, we 
can not understand them. Their reason or meaning we find in their rational order. 
In order to ascribe any fitness to them, we expect of them that, besides their being 
put into a proper arrangement, they possess certain qualifications. Whenever their 
import is discerned thereby, the cognition of the purpose is established ; what 
achievement results from their purport is the purpose of the object. The thought of 
purpose governs history down to the scene of action, to the earthly circumstances, en- 
vironments, and concomitant factors of the event. 

Let this be illustrated by a machine. Certainly, anjrthinff unusual in the Une of theee 
contrivances attracts our attention. This is the truth contained in Occasionalism. We expect 
the expression of some clever thought in it, Just as the Niagara Falls suggrest grand concep- 
tions and emotions, speaking to us, as the poets say with deep truth, in the immediate child- 
language of the mind. The fi^ idea called forth by the strange thing is the question as to its 
adaptability for a certain performance. Unless that much interest is awakened we treat the 
machine with unconcern ; we deem it nonsensical. But the arrangement of its parts strikes 
us; it attracts the attention of the beholder who brings a sense for the indicated fitness with 
him; yet not the fitness is asked for, but the "finality" of the purpose. If the intent is 
pointed out, thought becomes satisfied ; and then every detail of the mechanism is found 
worthy of closer inspection, since it is seen to partake of the purpose of the whole. As soon 
as any d^etail becomes irrelevant, that is, if the purpose can be realised without it, then that 
part is thrown out as an encumbrance. The machine is simplified because its aim is to econ- 
omise. Hence it is more to the purpose to take out the encumbrance, so that an improve- 
ment, perhaps, may be put in its place. 

We now venture to assert that there is no entity thinkable per se, which would 
lack all relation to a higher aim than what it has hi itself. Even the random heap 
of sand, the most indefinite formation imaginable, is more than mere being, because 
not intended for itself alone. That sand is of more import than at first appears ; we 
shall yet see how it exceeds its actual reality. For ail real being exists with regard 
to something else, which determines its value according to its being subservient to 
that something else. This relation to its purpose is what renders any object valua« 
ble. The purpoee is the reason for any entity. 


L B. CH. L § 17. ANTITHESIS Ot THOUGHT AND MATTER. *" 

** Dead matter " and its anrlomerationa would be unmeaniniT' The existence of an irra- ^ «nottiUic'' b 
tional thlnir we cannot conceive. If anythlnir i« nothing to us, that, of course, does not say jg^™**^- 
that it is nothin«r to the whole. The thought of nothing is therefore, as Descartes said, not 
demonstrable. It has been found by Max Mueller that there is somethinsi yea a great deal 
even in the Nirwana. The thought of a purposeless life is akin to suicide, and even this can ^|^,^ f, ^^ fuidad 
not be perceived without raisin« the question " why?" For these reasons we i^e some sense J^^«^!" •" 
in the erreat sand-deserts if viewed from their historical relations, from the aspect of their ^«r^^^ 
unity with the whole. 

We hare the genesis of the concept of purpose in that everything real exists in 
order to conform to an equivalent value. The attribute of quality assigned to it ?ljf .^^^^^^^i?' , 
postulates its purpose, whilst purpose in turn stipulates its value. Thus we derive tionof pu^Sses!' 
the cognition of a world fuU of purposes. The world as a whole with all its component 
parts receives its significance from this all-controlling concept of a realisation of 
final purposes. 

Following out this line of thought, we arrive at the great antithesis apparent in 
the world around us, viz: the contrast between thought and matter. Analysing the ^o'^^äS' 
mode of existence in the world of life as it is given, that is, considering it from the matter, 
aspect of interacting causes and effects, we find the complex workings of life de- 
termined by thought, underlying it alL We find that world of life to be nothing else M^iMjhoogt* m th« 
but thought in the process of substantiating itself, aspiring to embody and thus to «n»tonti.tii.g it»eif 
express itself in the extending objectivity of the world. This is the Idea w:hich hover- 
ed before Spinoza, Fichte, and Hegel In order to do this, thought needs energy, i^.'SrSi'S »• 
substances, means. Thought makes them subservient to itself by way of appropri- S'^äS^f?*^ '***^ 
ating them in order to subject then^as means for this end, hence the objective self- 
projection of thought. 

A fflance at plant-Uf e may iUustrate this« The construction of the vegetable world is evi- 
dently based upon design, determined by a formative principle. Obviously the design is im- 
planted, inwrouirht with the peouUarities each plant possesses, independent of external condi- ,^,^ ^^ piaat-uf« 
tions. The influences from without upon its typical principle may cause abnormal forma- «n '[^^^'«^ <« 
tions, even artificial improvement; but they can not alter the ground plan. The influence SSer^. '*°^ 
ceasing, the plant wiU return to its generic type. Much less can such influences supplant the 
ground plan by types at variance with the primitive and inwrought character. For this is not 
to be reduced to chemical proc esses , or to a number of moving atoms, or to a hap-hazard 
combination of molecules. 

The naturalist will maintain that the coherence of homogeneous parti<)les, forming ever 
more differentiated species of organic structures, depends on those higher grades of arrange- VMcubi« lit» is noi 
ment in the vegetable structure ^hich are regulated by the characteristics appearing in the ^^J^ nor^totk?' 
more perfect species. Very weU ; this particular norm-prescribing principle, hereditary in eteokro^nagnetbin «rf 
the aaoending scale of vegetable Ufe is the ground plan we speak of, the devised scheme, the 
engrafted project, the vital force which makes plant-life what it is in contrast to crystal life. 
In accord with, and through this principle the purpose reveals itself. We desist as yet from Development ktmIi tb» 
showing that purpose, for which matter is thus prepared and guided up to the formation of P«n»^- See. ai. 

higher organic life, for which it makes, to which it aspires. 

Bossuet found the same inherent desisa in relation to parpose and described it thus: 
All that shows order, proportions well chosen and means fit to produce certain effects, ^KhmrentdMtfn. 
shows also an express end, consequently a formed design, a regulated intelligence ' ^' 
and a perfect art What Janet syllogises as to the catena between final cause and 
ultimate effect also corresponds very well with our line of thought— giving even the 
reason for the adage that history throws its shadows ahead: "When a comt)lex com- 
bination of heterogeneous phenomena is found to agree with the possibility of a 
future, and which was not contained beforehand in any of these phenomena in partic- 
ular, then this agreement, being comprehensible to the human mind only by suppos- Jm^^ oV^bm. 
ing a kind of preexistence of the future act itself in an ideal form, transforms the fact 
at the instant of its realisation, from a result into an end— then we have a final cause." 

An inner purport is necessarily to be ascribed and attributed to every object of 
organielife, an intention for development by means of a more and more articulated 
organisnL This purport, characterising organic life, does not acquire the organs 
from outside as something alien to the organism, not in a mechanical manner. But 
as many as are needed are produced by the organic life itself under the norm-giving iJ^ »VT the^"^ 
and constructive principle, for the sake of and in conformity with the whole organism '*''*°* p'^'»»eipie. 
in which all the developed organs or adapted structures have their significance and 
unity. The many are for the sake of the one whole organism, and that whole conveys 
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its purport wbieh also, on the other hand, is not aeqnired since or through the develop- 
ment from without. The organism, as a whole is, moreover, held together by its pur- 
pose, so that it may become a means for a greater purpose in wider relations be- 
yond its own sphere. The purport or tendency to carry out finality is what gives 
unity to the whole combination in subservience to the general purpose. This purpose 
is the thought which interlinks the chain of changes through causes and effects. 

§ 18. Purpose is thought in the act of objectivising itself; thought projected is 
matter, is the means for the self realisation of the purpose. Suppose now, we denomi- 
nate this unit of the purpose ''the toid"; Ebrard called it the 'Tiaw of Becoming;" and 
Hegel too, for that matter. It surely is the thought inherent in things, the meaning 
or sense which we found in them. This granted, then the variety of means wrought 
out by the living organism which conditions their entity and unity— outside of which 
those means can have neither purpose nor being— would constitute *the body'*. 

Purport, then, is purpose in its process of becoming realised; it is thought, 
substantiating itself —by projecting the means in behalf of the unitary purpose— in the 
organism, that is, developing the organism as a means for realising itself, for its own 
sake. Thus purpose becomes the soul as a unit, while the means in their connection 
and oneness of purpose become its body, which consists in the variety of means and 
exists merely for the sake of the purpose, i. e. for the sake of its soul. 

The means, the single organs in their connection, receive their adaptness and 
significance, i. e. their purport, from their relation to the common purpose managing 
the whole-from their relation to the soul. The body possesses its ideal and its unity 
in the apprehension of, and adaptation for, the purpose. The organism is substantia- 
ted purpose in which the antithesis of body and soul finds its synthesis, its identical 
individuality. Mechanical interaction, the chemical process of the alteration of mat- 
ter is reduced to mere instrumental and secondary purport, relating alone to the 
body in which nature's purpose ends. The physical processes have no further import 
for, or relation to, a higher purpose— no immediate purport with regard to the pur- 
pose of the soul. After functional life ceases, the chemical inorganic life continues 
its mere formal purpose of disintegrating the material elements, because they are 
intended solely for the cycling life of the lower sphere. 

The unit of purposes, on the other hand, the soul continues to convey the thought 
of purpose to higher forms of life or modes of existence serving the spiritual purpose» 
where the purpose and value of matter exhausts itself or ceases. Hence the soul is 
separable from matter. The multiplicity of elementary or secondary purposes has 
been exalted to the sphere of qualitative unity, from which, by the substantiation of 
thought, they had become differentiated, and for the sake of which they had been em- 
braced and used as means by the thought of design. 

In order to render the gradual revelation of this thought of design in the sub- 
stantiated purpose more explicit, we state the chain of our syllogising thus: 

The physico-psychical organism was intended to lead up to rational existence 
that very matter, which before— in its irrelative and detached mode of existence, 
multiplying by the differentiation of means— seemed rather indifferent to the pur- 
pose. And that very same material substance, which— prior to its elevation into the 
sphere of, and consequent participation in, rational life— appeared to be of no purpose, 
proved itself fit for the purpose in the form of select material, and served its part in 
the graduation of the purpose. 

For it is the issue of the natural order of things, it is the end for which the natural 
world exists, to serve the spirit in its unity as a means for its objectivation and ex- 
pression—as its polarity. For this end spiritual essence substantiated itself as the 
thought of purpose in the concrete, and to this end, in order to be materialised, the 
individual purpose entered the transitory unifying stage in the organism of personal 
life. It is here where the intensified purpose-the soul-where the ends and issues of 
the natural and instrumental purports in their concentration are realised; where the 
very soul and quintessence of nature appears— individualised in the highest differ- 
entiated organism; where on the scope of personal life the soul is embraced by thb 
spirit, and its unique purpose becomes evident. 
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Through the ethical process— this is the true element in Rothe's system— the 


natural world is designed to be appropriated, we may say sublimated, and elevated ^St^SJUSSIIS'^ 
by the spirit which is engrafted into it. Nature, in the form of the rationalised, "^"iSStJlSll"*"* 
personified soul, obtains in mind its permanent Talue, finds its rest and ultimate ^^«»«ti^Bothe's 
purpose. The mind— the combination of individualised natural soul-life with the 
personifying and unifying spiritual essence— being intended for the most sublime 
mode of real existence, finds its purpose in the consummation of its personal union 
with the spiritual world of equipoise or perfect equanin^ty in yonder world of real- 
ised purposes, absolute reality and perfection. 

We spoke of the natural world as being predisposed or designed to convey matter 
i. e. substantiated and willing thought of purpose, up to the sphere of moral quality 
in human nature. 

In equal manner is history designed to conciliate sovereign thought with Its ^ 
object, i. e. with confined or arrested life, with unrevealed purpose— its raw material» theparpo«e Id 
as it were, to be prepared and to be led up to better conditions, to an existence ^hemorai toäSo« 
worthy to live. It is the intent or object of history to win over the raw material of SfiXI'S.mS'* *" "** 
nature-bound, or arrested, or unredeemed human life to the established purpose« 
History works to win life from all ethnological circles, and persists in urging them 
on to higher attainments. Just as we saw the copiousness of living creatures in 
progressive degrees of development, so we may expect a variety of historic material in?ntrJdtlrei^K th^*^* 
in stages of development and degrees of value, being worked out through rounds of ü^wotu^i^^^ ^ 
ages and made subservient to higher purposes. In the moral cosmos we clearly dis- "'*"^' 
cem that progress in which the thought of humanity, its destiny and its life, is re- ^.^uttol!!^^ 
vealed more and more, and is sheltered from endangering situations, so that human- tH^t^ "^ ^ 
ism may unfold and philanthropy fully realise itself, so that mind may gain the Kmanity*and' 
control over the mere physical force-substance. philanthropy. 

This, speaking in a general way, is the purpose of history. It mirrors that 
which,in a very abstract but, we trust, in a correct way, we tried to formulate in the 
preceding section. 

Bacon blamed the sterility of the sciences up to his time, upon the false tfednctlve 
method of seeking explanations of matters known but not understood from parpoiet ^^'oS/^'li!:'^ 
—instead of seeking their explanation by lodnctioa from efflcieat canses. He gave a p^ ta'.Sa!?^ KLi. 
loud warning against the abuse under which a true view of nature is mutilated, on «TiiH"" *"**•"* 
account of which nature is treated with contempt, and through which it is degraded 
to serve hollow, not holy opinions. 

This is still to be deplored in cases where the purpose is conceived as existing 
apart from the objects, where it is only brought to bear upon things in a mechanical *■■**" *""'^- 
way from outside, instead of demonstrating the reason of things, whereby alone they 
can become objects and obtain their value. 

Not only the natural sciences were thrown into confusion by the false methods. 
More than they, was history made to suffer from distortion, misconstruction, and ar- wroncpnrpoMe 
bitrary application of its manifestations and teachings. All sorts of purposes were '"'*"*^*° ***"*^- 
interpolated, in order to derive such principles from it, which were to serve corrups 
purposes. History was made to serve as witness to falsehoods imputed to it, which 
were entirely foreign to its real course. 

The whole aspect changes, however, as soon as the immanency of the purpose is ^.„^^^ ^. 
understood and this truth is established. Then purport gradually reveals itself as »•»»»•<-z*«*.»äbtaiorT, 
"the final purpose ", purpose per se,— Selbst-Zweck. 

Droysen in his "Histories" corroborates our exposition, saying: 'The secret of 
aU motion is the purpose." This discovery came just in time to confirm what we Dionn-s corrobontion 
were trying to demonstrate. In these few words the dawn is signalised of the revolu- °' ***** p"«»»"» 
tionising import of those pregnant paragraphs 17 and 18. 

The course of history, incessantly moving toward the mysterious future» would Movomentin 
be as meaningless as the nonsensical machine, if it did not reveal the thought of its havea^c^L ga. 
porpoBe in rising degrees; if we could conceive no true and valuable object in it; if 
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there were no higher ends in view for humanity, no goal where higher purposes will 
be realised« History would be utterly nngatory if we oooid not draw on a sum of 
clear and beneficial profits; if its Talne could materialise nothing in the interest of 
true philanthropy. 

Taken for granted that actors and actions have a value or a purpose, then there 
is a reason in history. The single question remaining open is, whether the purpose 
^Hoiftis. immanent in history is the only one. The answer will appear when the plfl:n of his- 
tory comes to be discussed. 
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§19. In order to reach a certain end, means must be employed. And if they are 
expected to do proper work, more than mere probability must be presupposed of 
them. They must not only be suitable for a definite purpose, but also stand ready for 
service at the place and time needed. We have no use for fortuitiveness, disorder, 
probability, nor for occasional accomodation and gradual adaptability, Each agent 
is demanded to be at the post of his service so as to be relied upon in the great com- 
bination of life's emergencies. If the order of means were insecure or deranged, the 
rationality of the purpose would be thrown back into doubt. The means, then, must 
. . . appear in spatial and temporal order, where their fitness will be afOirmed by their en- 

but arising in thought, . -, ^ «,, ,„ j. m j. j.i , ^,^m -j . 

«eadjnstuidjMrpHuat« guiug cffocts. Thoy wlll, .moreovor, enter into operation under conditions which 
*'LlSI^ make their occurrence a prognosticable certainty. The regularity and unerring cer- 

titude of their effects— conditioned, of course, by the noninterference of restraining 
counteractions, and by persistent competency— awakens a feeling not only of secur- 
ity and of the fitness of things, but also of apprepriateiesi under the sway of indickNis 
laws. 

The best proof for the constant energy and effectiveness of these laws lies in the 
unquestioned dignity ascribed to them, whenever natural necessity is even made the 
pattern« instead of the analogy or corollary, of those moral laws, which govern hu- 
man affairs in the sphere of personal life above the naturaL Those scientists who 
unwittingly furnish this proof elevate the lawfulness under discussion so high as to 
declare the moral law superfluous and as being supplanted by ''natural necessity.'* 

In fact we all are used to attribute so much rationality to the chain of ac- 
tions, that our reason attaches the rule of the law, i. e. the thought of adjustment, 
as specific laws, to the occnrreoces themielves. We cannot help doing this, because 
■mmb apDitatbotdM reason not only demands for its satisfaction the thought of the final purpose, but it 
wa^t thrMBi'^!>toii«7 also applies the idea of a regulative rule in order to understand the fitness of things, 

and to be sure of the soundness of reason itself. In no other way can the consist- 
ency and competency of reason be warranted. 

Notwithstanding the truth of this axiom, some may rejoin, that nowhere in na- 
ture had they found laws, which certain phenomena were bound to obey. It may be 
enlarged upon that it only seems to us as if nature was penetrated by lawfulness, be- 
cause our sensibility Ls affected by such conjunctions of concurrences, which happen 
in the same ways and under equal conditions. 

In order to secure the explanation of lawfulness in the universe against all 
misleading premises or irrelevant inferences, it may be added that nothing demands 
our attention save these concurrences, and that every consideration not pertaining 
to their respective chains of phenomena must be ruled out of order— whilst every as- 
sured recurrence of certain changes, following the same given impulses, must be 
taken into account. 

Despite tliese exceptions taken in the pleading for natural necessity, we feel in- 
clined to make use of our liberty to try a hypothesis and to bring forth our evidences 
in its support. We posit the supposition, that the ** fitness of things " is inherent in 
the occurrences and is not a mere fitness of things in a transcendental order or in 
forensic motives. We need this supposition in order to reason correctly, that is, con- 
sistently with the reason of things and in accord with the laws of logic. 

We suppose, then, that the adaptability to the ruling principle, the law, lies in 
the very motive energy itself. (If this can be substantiated, then the error of **M»- 
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chanieal Occasionalism" is corrected, and the tmth which, as it seems, "dynamic** 
mechanism wants to establish, is admitted and utilised.) 

Wherever a force stirs, moves, works— there it follows an inner method, and owes 
its direction to its own law. Force can not be described nor systematised in any 
other way. Force only becomes apparent in the order of phenomenal series, hence Jf ^houiht wer ' 
we are accustomed to call law what is nothing else but our conception abstracted matter and facts; 
from what we observe, and imagine to know, about the nexus of recurring appear- of \brrSrht of* 
ances. Law, in fact, is the power of thought as exercised upon matters and facts, in 22?" ^ *^"*^^ 
order to express, in this manner, its right of controlling them ; thus regulating their 
mutual relations and subsequently their qualitative attributes ; also manifesting 
that right pf thought in making matters the means of announcing itself, and mak- 
ing them to adhere to the thoughtful arrangement for their own sakes. 

In what, then, does the authority of this individualised, or, if you please, hypos- 
tatised law consist? We answer, in the fitness of things ; in the appointed direction 
of force, and in the selection of what substance is to move toward a certain result ; 
in the regular arrangement of means to a certain end. This arrangement, selection, 
adjustment, and direction of means to explicit purposes, is exactly the same forma- 
tive reality in natural life, as that which m the sphere of personal— physico-psychico- 
spiritual— lif e is called mind. (The appellation rationality or reason would be inade- ' 
quate and insufficient.) It is the reason of things— L e. that part of the purpose in- it u tiie manifes- 
wrought into them— which ordains and directs forces, and contrives at means, and tation of the 
arranges and disposes of masses ; which conducts the movements, effectuates events, ^e in union 
and acts, so as to realise its end. Law is the manifestation of the soul's right to live ^^*'^ **'* ■^*'^** 
in union with the spirit, that is, to realise itself as the purpose. This is our concept 
tion of the reality of the natural law. 

Wherever we find the fitness of arrangement under an apparent guidance as re- 
ferred to, there we recognise reason in the conformity of facts to law, or, if to some 
another word would sound better— we find homogeneity. If we ourselves make such 
arrangements, we want them to be consistent with the fitness of things in general ; 
we require of them to be reasonable theoretically and practically ; we expect of them 
as proof thereof, that they answer a certain chief purpose. The motives, as we call uniM^ wfth ^" 
the differentials between the law and it^ direction toward the purpose, these motives ^^^^^ ^^' 87,9. 
are adjustable, since the natural law is in unison, and at bottom one, with the moral 
law. The authority and power of all law lie in its being a continuously operating mÄJniSdflcto**^!^ 
unit which, as the manifestation of thought, knows how to adjust circumstances and p^JÜ^'^"^'^ "*' 
to direct relations very strictly— on the whole. There is no contradiction in this all- 
embracing lawfulness ; here is the sphere where right is might 

It U very liffnificant that we had to enlarge upon this explanation. Whoever is initiated 
into the intricacies of sophistry about natural and divine riiphts, needs not to be informed The domain of 
that we occupy contested flrround. Before we' can procure our title of leffitintate occupancy lawfulness. 
— to the examination of which the fifth chapter shall be dedicated— we must first determine 
the province of law. 

Benouviers (Les Prlncipes de la Nature), in his sunrestive, altho unsatisfactory manner, rrtnch-moniBtio— 
entertains a similar view of force bein^r identical with law. Taking the offensive against i**^^?^*'^ torn tu io 
dyioamo-mechanical evolutionism, he brings out arguments which corroborate our syntheti- argutn«nution. 
eal conclusion. He looks upon common matter as the vehicle of a radiant energy of force. ^^°^^"*- ^*^- ^^ 
In the formation of living things the physical and chemical laws seem to work as '^under 
plastic guidance'*. When his '"monads" of a superior **order" appear, then the phenomena 
ensuing need new laws to exhibit them. "Living matter must be '"the space-corollary" of a 
forUi of psychic existence superior to that of which dead matter is the adequate embodiment. 
The connection of our soul with the body in the "'synthesis known as a person" involves new 
modes of conduct in the bodily materials themselves, which out of that connection would not 
be found moving as they now do, namely "in the service of mentally determined ends.*' Our bch manif«itoiion of 
imaginations, our passions never occur without the cooperation of all our faculties and acts raprwwntoa'traMTn 
from degree to degree, from the highest organs to the lowest atoms, being modified according reUtion to othor foroM. 
to the law. Bach of these act«, while existing inwardly for itself, is a "force" in relation to 
other correlative forces. The effects of these forces constitute a phenomenon of harmony be- without tuoh niattTitf . 
yond which we can not penetrate, and which is one with existence itself; for there is no ex- ^^- ^^' ^^ 

Istenoe except by relations and comniunications." 

That that which has no purpose is unreasonable, RenouYiers does not deny« The 
pity is, that he from this idea could not find his way open to accept our "thought" in ^vl^il^t^ tolSS»»; 
place of his ''monads"; it would be so easy, natural, and rational. It is barely this ««>»«d.p«tin w.pC;. 
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.prejudice against tl^e Bovereignty of the thought, that hinders him and others from 
seeing the way clear to accede to our world of absolute unity, continuity and freedom« 
He transcends the materialistic monism of the evolution theory in admitting that the 
congruous concept of law and purpose indicates that there is something in the world 
really ''wrong." And he comes near the assertion, of an original and entirely ani- 
mated world, from which this partially dead world has fallen and is to be restored by 
redemption.— 'This is cosgraest, (William James said in the Philosophical Monthly, 
May '93) moreovcr, wltli a bloloflcai liyiiotlicsiB, of wliicli we seeoi Ulcely to liear more: tlie 
w^liH^^"^""^^^ »<»^I<»B ^"^ ^^^ ^'^^^ ^* evolved froiD tiie llvlsf , ratiier tliaa livlsf matter from tbe 

dead.*' 

From this excursive illustration of our thesis it is to be seen how much caution is 
advisable in finding and fixing the laws of the natural world. Frequently natural 
phenomena are determined by coincidences of various causes, which may mutually 
support or neutralise their effects. In a case of such intricate happenings it is by no 
means easy to find the special law for each. One not familiar with the difficulties 
does not hesitate to jump to a conclusion. 

On the strength of some conjecture a seeming law is readily postulated. The ex- 
pert will be careful in rendering judgment. He will take into account many agen- 
cies, especially in fixing the law of history. 

§20. In establishing rules for judging historic events care and modesty should 
certainly be exercised; for they are the laws whereby descendants judge those ances- 
tors at the bar of history, who in their day and generation did much earnest labor 
and suffered no less privation for the benefit of posterity. With caution, then, we 
proceed to find the laws. 

History results from the reciprocal interaction of the correlative factors: liberty 
and necessity. It is man unfolded, thought realised, the purpose differentiated into 
a countless variety of purposes; and it t^nds, under the practical forms of every-day 
life, toward the complete union of the two worlds in the human mind. The natural 
part of man, to which, as we have seen, the whole of nature contributes and belongs, 
is subject to natural lawfulness. But exempt from the dependency of this realm 
where necessity holds sway, is that side of personal life, which remains intimately 
connected with the "world of formal unity", a)id which is not necessarily and never 
directly influenced by natural life. Hence, altho laws can be abstracted from histori- 
cal data which actually rule the temporal life of man individually and^ collectively, 
yet nations as well as persons are subject to them only to a certain extent, under 
conditions and circumstances well definable. 

To this category belong tha laws by which climate affects human destiny* Ow- 
ing to them the Southern Aryans, inhabiting the low-lands of the Ganges, are char- 
acterised by that gloomy, brooding mood of the mind, which dulls all energy and 
kills personality. It is a melancholy sight to see a nation of several hundred mil- 
lions of people held in check by a few thousand foreign conquerors; whilst other cli- 
matic influences, have assisted the Germanic nations, their kinsfolks, to become an 
industrious, hardy, liberty-loving people— the standard-bearers of civilisation. 

Let us here, once for all, state that wlierever we speak of tlie Germans in these pases, we 
mean what is explained in §45. In addition we trace German blood even in the Hidalgos and 
in the savants of the Paris of today. All three Romanised (the Latin) nations contain as much 
German, as Roman or Celtic elements. The tribes with scarcely any mixture are those be- 
tween the Alps, Rhine and Elbe, and the Scandinavians, from whom the Normans set forth 
about a thousand years agro. Hence the Anglo-Saxon Americans are always included with 
first honors. 

Geographical situation has much to do with nutriment, tho the temperament 
of a nation is never entirely depending thereupon, and laziness is not to be reduced 
to the absence of cold. Modes of character may, more than we think, depend upon 
modes of life and victuals, so that Moleschott, on that score, was not so much out of 
the way, when he said; that the Javanese and the negroes of Suriname will remain in 
subjection to the Dutch, as long as they feed upon rice and banana. Yet all this can 
not discourage our hope that something can be made out of these nature-bound peo- 
ple notwithstanding their poor food. 
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To enrironiuents belong the effects caused by the law of motion. This Hirtorid eou«* »nd« 
in a special manner modifies homan deyelopment We shall have to say ji great deal ^"^ "^ "^"^ 
about polar tension, a strain by which the great family-opposites act and react upon 
each other. Ethnic polarity works in such depths as to be scarcely noticeable» yet 
not less distinctly, persistently, and beneficial as the system of gulf-streams or of the poutm^T *" 
electro-magnetic fluxes. There are the mysteries of the centripetal and centrifugal 
power, drawing and binding great masses, affecting thereby individual life without 
the individuals becoming conscious of it 

These occult influences cause those differentiations of the masses by which all 
life continues to aspire to higher formations. The laws underlying these processes ^^InhistoryT 
work effects in history similar to those of natural flssuration, segmentation, cell-di- M»^2n«w?*a^d' "^ 
vision, etc., upon which the propagation and growth of plants and animals depend« \^hiSf^Xt!SZ», 
These laws operate in migration and colonisation, in the excretion of defunct matter, b^nd-^^ornat!^«! 
in the precipitation of unfit material. They may be observed wherever nations sud- "'"'^^y- 
denly rise, or gradually become stagnant in their public life ; where people wilt and centripetal »d oMtn. 
wither after periods of prime and bloom without yielding fruits of any account ; '"»^ »"***'.• 
where people finally disappear with the forests they cut down or burned, after their 
welfare had run down in proportion as their springs disappeared. 

The natural laws prevail in proportion to mental and moral neglect and they 
recede according to the advance of trtie civiliBation. They largely direct the alter, 
nate stratification of ''lower" classes and "upper crusts", of castes and outcasts; 
and they frequently help to shape political oppositions, breaking through the strata 
from below in answer to the percolations of licentiousness or to the aggravating 
pressure from above. They are active where polarity sharpens the social contrasts 
into class-hatred, and where nations are split into parties ready to extirpate each »•™*°^ •****»■>■*«> 
other. Upon all such movements these laws throw their imponderable weight. Be- untiflea««»; 
side the law of first germinal articulation pointed to the fact of stratification. The 
formation of more or less hereditary and castelike classes acts analogous to Volta's , - 

pile, if our figurative speech is not pressed too far. By that stratified condition of 
certain people a tension is established, which is necessary to incite retarded life to 
action ; or to arouse the thwarted dignity of selfhood. Manliness, abandoned before^ 
80 as to allow nature to rule and to degrade human beings into mere things» will 
then no longer allow men to be spoken of as " labor on the market." Thus caste acts 
upon easte,either stimulating and exciting, or conservatively and as a sedative. Each 
claims the strength and service of the other, both balancing each other in the limits 
of their functions. Thus the social ranks may be compared to electro-magnetic bat- 
teries in that they contain at the same time the energy of apathies and sympathies ; 
discharging currents which now paralyse, now enthuse and electrify the masses; now Nauonaidutomtiattoik 
with clannish jealousies and then again With a kind of involuntary public-minded. P?i»It^^n» t»*"' 
ness. Here we meet laws which become demonstrable even in the cystic incrusta- m!^. *" s^.^L 
tions and agglomerative affinities of our own surroundings. It seems to be a historic crtm-braedin«: 
law, that only such races and families improve by " crossing ", which stand related "'*•*'*''•*••*•«*»<»"" 


by neither a too close nor a too remote kindredship. In the proper degree the infu. StlS,^ *** **'^' ""*** 
sion of new blood affords not only a transient incentive but creates even nobler spe- 
cies. If the distance of relationship is abnormal, then malformations ensue from 
such unions, and the weaker element becomes defunct. 

It seems to be a law that the periodical assaults of rude nations, possessing 
youthful vigor, generally stimulate people or dynasties, which labor under superanu- nain.*"* "'**'' 
ated culture, to new exertions of defense at least : and that by the amalgamation of 
the conquered with the conquerors dynasties and nations are rejuvenated, which were 
almost exhausted by over-refinement and effeminacy. 

It seems to be indispensable that nomade tribes break in at critical tumingpoints 
of history, in order to supplant imbecile dynasties by elevating their leaders from 
the saddle to their shields and to the thrones they have declared vacant. Some na- 
tions, it seems, needed repeated invasions to keep them awake and alive, and that on indteattons of providm. 
their account regions became exhausted« or others were deluged by sands or waters, tiSiKSSiT tX 
or rendered uninhabitable by the drying up of extensive lakes, whereby peoples were tobwruponhiiioty. 
coerced to wander and to push themselves Into the territories of those who needed to 
be aroused. 
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Most of the European aggregations and many of Asia were thus compelled to 
eease their internal fends and to organise states and political state-systems. This 
for instance, was the apparent reason for the Germans being harassed by the visita- 
tions of Attila's, Dgengis-khan's and Soliman's Hungary-Polish and Tatary-Turkish 
hordes, in the years A. D. 444, 888, 1214, and 1688. 

And pioet probably— to take another illustration of the balancing power of po- 
larity—the fluctuations of public tastes or ruling fashions also must be reduced to 
nervous relaxation and reaction, or an analogous physical law. There arises a 
pleasure in contemplating a foreign ceremonial, or an admiration of ancient art. 
The fancy becomes more than satiated by a craze for Rococo style or for Chinese 
decoration until the taste for each of them in turn suddenly slackens. We have a 
symptom of fatigue; reaction sets in; Queen- Anne style or some other fad agitates the 
factories and the bazars. The polarity and the tension move, repulse, and attract, so 
that the display of forces, thus disengaged and generated and transferred, makes com- 
motion perpetual and not altogether disadvantageous. 

Trifling as the caprices of fashion and custom are— yet even such of us have to obey 
the laws of their removal or revival,^ as think ourselves above its tyranny. There 
is truth in the phrase, that we are children of our time. While meditating upon rul- 
ing laws of desire and satiety and discontent in their reversed order of sequels, we 
are unable ourselves to escape the power of a catch-word, or the enchantment and 
effect of a ruling idea— or the whims of our tailor. 

There \a a sway of natural lawfulness propelling the contagious and spreading 
power of ideas which often has assumed the form of an epidemic; exciting the masses 
and rushing them along into the vortex of wild enthusiasm. It generates that in- 
fectious fear, which instinctively stuns everybody, and instigates the frantic ragings 
of heedless crowds, of the unbridled rabble. 

Natural law, furthermore, shows its signs of changing polarity in the interactions 
between the progressiveness of emancipating tendencies and the hesitancy of conserva- 
tism. What a ponderous problem for ethnological psychology is presented in the 
regularity with which anarchy ever turns into despotism, easily altho not entirely 
explicable as it seems by giving fatigue as a reason. In the excitability of political 
hopes and fears we see the regard for the law of obstructive and promotive forces in 
the processes of life— the very forces which are in the purposes of the "forethought." 
As laws of polarity they are In close relation with the laws of gravitation— tho the 
oscillations of the pendulum regulating this sphere are beyond calculation. There 
is a rhythm of epochal recurrences, tho their causes may remain inexplicable and 
their intervals can not be measured. 

Above all, there are many more signs of the dominant position of natural neces- 
sity as regards personal life, to which we must submit, without being able to account 
for them by any hypothesis. Natural laws are the prerequisites for the growth of a 
multitude of empirical sciences and for technical adroitness. Through all kinds of 
inherited qualities and acquirements, and in all sorts of accomodations to surround- 
ings; and in the mechanism of ''reflex action" from repeated sense-perception, they 
exert their silent influences. They manifest themselves as the all-embracing and 
modifying power of usages and habits. The inquiry into the laws of the rise and 
spread of ideas in any age, and their exhaustion after their force is spent, leads to in- 
explorable realms. Those laws of historic expansion and contraction, exaltation 
anddepression,andtheorderin which they alternate— all point toward the height 
of half-embodied spirit-life, that height which is inaccessible to scientiflc investiga- 
tion. Our not understanding them, however, does not necessarily prevent us from 
seeing lawfulness in what proceeds from thence. 

Tet all that lawfulness is powerless after a certain limit is reached. The effects 
upon history caused by nature differ from those caused by spiritual influences in a 
degree similar to effects of waves of light or sound upon those receptacles of sense- 
perceptions— the sensitised keyboard of the sensorium, as it were— in their contrast 
to the conceptions of the work of art formed by the ontogenetic, creative conscious* 
nesss 
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There will always be minds rising above the level of mere law-regtilations; al- 
ways a few, who do not submit to prejudices, false tendencies, and capricious public 
opinions; who care little for the praise or disdain of the world. There always will be imiuMiM of m«i of 
great characters, who outgrow the law of growth and maintain their superiority as p!^^!^ ^^'^'^ 
regards the law of relapse and retrogression. For here we have approached t!ie 
sphere of mind-life proper, where the genius reigns. 

Theorien, growth, and effect of a eoliool of painters may serve as an iUustra^ion. In ns- 
oendinff degrees the foUowers of ai>artioular master may improve in oorreotness of drawing:« „ ,. . 

In technique of colors, etc. This, of course, altho the result of practice and experience is the gpint in me?who «xmI 


mere formal, nonessential part of the art. The essential part is the ingenuity of the master ™*^ i«wfuin«M 
and founder of the school. He is celebrated and held in hi<rhest esteem, until a still greater 
artist arises, who sets aside the whole sum of previous achievements, and digress^ from the 
trodden path of a traditional rule of aesthetics. Independent of the drawing-master and of 
former theories of color, he will render another set of techniques suitable ta his ideals, en- 
hancing thereby, perhaps, the general state of the culture of his age. 

Recall to mind how prominent explorers in the fields of astronomy and chemis- 
try, for instance, had the courage to break the fitters of time-honored doctrines and ■^p^*"*- 
biasing views, and were successful despite the derision of their contemporaries. 
Think of the religious reformers of all zones, how they animated large strata of re- 
tarded life, elevating whole races to a better consciousness and more profound con- 
victions, by bursting the incrustations of distorted traditions and heinous usages, 
wide-spread, hoary with age, and seemingly inseparable from the lives of the nations. 

Reforms consist in abolishing such customs as result from mere natural develop- 
ment and which in that lower sphere have become still more base, abnormal and cor- ^^"^^'^^ ""*"*süf«7". 
rupt. Or they counteract the poison oozing from the corpses of national bodies 
which died of their abominations, the poison which is ever carried along by a certain 
historic undercurrent 

In the spheres of the True, the Good and the Beauiiful,we everywhere see mental 
life endeavoring to preserve or to regain its proper freedom. The cardinal inquiry inquiry ehieny cnacn- 
concerning these spheres, therefore, is not about that which stirs up, provokes and ^iMMe^lth th«\i.n 
challenges the laws ruling in history, but that which seeks the law and abides by it, wwÄ;ok«1id 
submits to its rule, thus coincidinj? with the plan in history. Before we proceed to in- roSiSThültori'!*' 
vestigate that problem, however, sundry preliminaries may be necessary, which are 
obtainable in the best way by looking at the great movements of history at large. 

CH. III. HISTORIC MOVEMENT. NATURAL COROLLARIES. 

S21. Motion and development are to be strictly discriminated. The terms con- ,, 
vey distinctly different conceptions. The cognition of motion does not include the not^^mpiyaim; 
momenta of progress or of purposes which are contained in the term development. ««D^eiopm.nf fmpii« 
Motion as such is aimless and merely serves the latter. To the mineral kingdom de- toai*iS3l2L*° * »** * 
relopment is not attributed. We speak of it only where motion serves to unfold, 
only in the activity of the organic world. The term motion takes in the wider scope. 

In the astral world we have the great circuitous movements of revolving masses. 
In this purely mechanical concurrence they serve in measuring the distance of time £m^u^ woriiT 
and space, and in perpetuating certain commotions going on upon our planet. In i^^« o^»^io*^^/**'^ 
our world the ponderous masses of stone are conductors of incomputable motion and ^ ^' 

polarity ; our whole earth, oceans included, receives impulses and irritations from 
the movements going on in the firmament, movements so rapid as to appear to us as "Fimsment" d«ad 
the emblems of absolute rest, of solemn silence, yea, devotional quietude. True, we SJJÜ'' **^'^'"« 
are as yet unable to fix the causes of the regularity in the rotation of planetary 
solids and fluids. But if by conjecture we can ascertain how motion all around us 
becomes apparent and measurable, so that we can reason backward and apply the 
measure found to the divisions of astral measurement which prove correct to the 
second— then we may in like manner conjecture the effects of sidereal motion upon 
the knowledge gained from experience. Why should our inferential conclusion not 
also claim an approximate correctness? 

The moving star plays its part in revealing the relationship between matter and B^rinraf .id«rMi 
motion. By the movements of matter nothing but the fact is rendered explicable '""'^"•"lirila.TS: 
that elements change places. But what power they are possessed of is only brought 
to view by observing the phenomena of attraction and repulsion. Hence we hold 
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that force Is the characteristic feature of motion. Without this motiye principle 
Foroe in motion neither the motion of masses nor of their parts would be thinkable. Themntnal 
stencetn'äe' tendency of finding itself or fleeing from itself is inseparable from matter. Hence 
oonorete. f orce and, ultimately, motion can not be subtracted from matter. Dead matter is an 

impossible idiosyncrasy, since force can never be observed as accessory to matter- 
but is always demonstrable as its essential attribute. Perhaps matter is found to be 
the substance subsisting upon force, which becomes force in the concrete whilst it is 
moving. 

The purport of forces set free in the living organism aims at the embodi- 
Foreeinmoiicmbfh« mout pf Its priucipls ; through assimilation it embodies itself to increasing thick- 

••u-asMriioii or lire, m.«.«.J"^ 

satetantiating itaeif by uoss aud surrouuds itself with means. The consequence of this increasing selfin- 

virtu« of to« pnrposo, to -m. ^ 

«subiish the Klaxon of crustatiou, or of this accumulating encasement, or of this self assertion of life, sub- 

stantiating itself according to the thought of purpose by virtue of its indwelling en- 
ergy, is the' generation of new forces. Thus we have now concurrent motion, com- 
to^lS^e m«^ for motlou. Affinity and accumulative assimilation are the first phenomena of induced 
•■nb^iment, for"*" °^ motlou, L 6. dlseugaged or liberated force— as soon as the latent force is aroused 
matoriaiuinr iue^ ^^ ^^ breaking the lifeless bulk of consolidated matter. 

In the social organism the very same series of generations will be found. Take 
Generation of ^^^ promiscuous mass of an uncultured people in which the ];K)wer8 of historic move- 
force^in tiie meuts lie dormant. More than we see upon the surface of individual life is force ac- 

deveiopment, tive in attraction and repulsion. More and more the adjustment of affairs causes 

modifying changes. Tribal groups represent the first accumulations. The immedi- 
ate effects are marked by a general pushing and shifting in the crowded locality. 
Additional force is generated ; more warmth is set free by friction and expansion ; 
migration is the result. In such a permanent state of internal commotion from 
latent heat and growth, we actually find the bulk of uncultured maeses, altho 
history in general becomes scarcely aware of it, as long as the motive principles of 
that latent force are not called forth by other powers and set free to expand for 

The power dormant la ^ghor pUrpOSOS. 

KraSitil^mJtbro« Nowhere in nature is rest or inertia to be found. "The particles of those bodies 

bjd^M toward each ^y^jj ^jq ^ permanent motion toward each other (says Kirchhoff) which seem to us 
KiBCKMorr, Loix..^^ Y^^^ ^^^ Immovable." "Not a particle of all that exists is dead or motionless," 

Lotze corroborates. Nothing can be perceived as being, unless being related to some- 
t?on to «rve'^pr^.^n thlug. But wlthout motlou there is no relation. Take relation away, and existence 
^tlbiilhi^iition- is inconceivable. (This thought of Dr. Rocholl was in print before Renouvier's similar 
.hipe. 8eo. w, g^j^gju^ion had been published.) 

And this relationship upon the premises of motion and force (the rudimentary 
Motion In the oonei«ie. olemeut of all creatod life) includes the idea of purpose. In that sense the sand of 
S* auoTute*'^'"^^*'^ the dunes and the block of granite are but force bound ap, motion in the concret«^ 

motion substantiated, life compressed, like that which is presented to the mind b« 
the term: firmamentl Affinity penetrates the universe and all therein, and adhe«rion 
holds together and keeps up the secret connection among all the things related to 
-nuxion- of ^'"^-^ g^ßh other— by means of the incommensurable "fiuxion" of Newton- 
Analogous to this seeming inertia of nature is the life of the hordes upon the 
. steppes, or of those people who must be assigned to the lowest notch in the scale^of 
historic life. They are moved by as great a variety of compulsive and repulsive in- 
citements, by pleasure and pain, etc. as any high-wrought human being, tho their 
commotion infiuences or refiects upon history no more than the compressed life and 
the oppressive silence of the Rocky Mountains. Such people were ever full of life, as 
they still are, just as the mountains contain the powers which make them the back- 
bone of a hemisphere. Forming, as these people do, and as we shall see, the basal 
substratum of the human race, their movements cannot be morally indifferent; even 
they possess qualifications which contribute a certain value to history, whereby they 
S^^piVlnncSicJd'*"** become objects of great import. Were it otherwise, their emotions and the commo- 
SiSJi^«!"'**'' tions ensuing would not fit into the order of things. But sine« the idea that there 

ever existed a people void of any trace of culture is unwarranted and since a mere 
supposition of that sort would be absurd— they are rather people of consequence, the 
purpose of whose existence will evince itself throughout all history. 
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In motion history originates; motion sets it in operation; but rest also, being la- toportw«. cttm^tm. 
tent motion, plays a very significant part in, and does much for, the activity of man- ****"* "'^°°* 
kind. 

Life is a process of renewing itself out of itself. At regular periods» at certain 
points of ascent and decadence, rest supersedes motion. These periods of rest are the renewaT*^^" ^ 
opportunities for recreation and concentration, that is, for gathering renewed force. 
Ooing to sleep means to the human body the restoration of nerve-tension; not only 
the saving of the given, but also the accumulation of new strength. The same is under tenBion of 
true of the large bodies of nations with whom the change bears the character of a ^ ^"^ ^' 
natural necessity, in proportion as their intellectual life is less apt to recover part of 
the required strength from a different source. It is to them necessary for the same 
physical reasons that childhood, first and second, needs more sleep than the mentally 
vigorous and well supported organism. 

The import of our conclusion becomes obvious. Zoellner says: "During sleep the gie<»p the oppatiia from 
organism is busy to refresh and replenish forces and faculties for the active thinking l'^u!iS^'«timii»i lu*. 
and doing of the coming day. In like manner are these epochs of intellectual ^"-™- 
standstill or retrograding culture times of recuperation for themoral instincts.'» 
Such is the fact, only that we would prefer the word sentiency to instinct. 

In sleep the ''machine" seems to stand still, because äie incessant working of the 
physical organs and of the soul, going on in the unconscious state and in the lower 
departments of natural life, are less esteemed. We generally deem them as unessen- S^'^X^H^ed,"''^ 
tial, because the governor of all, for which, as a matter of course, reason is taken, has 
retired. We forget what work is going on in the various inner departments for his tiS^'g'^e^^^^Stu!!^ 
sake. We lose sight of that motion by which new vitality is contracted and those en- **"''**^ 
ergies are stored up, which are in demand for future mental and corporeal activi- 
ties. We are apt to neglect the truth, that behind the screen of seeming inertia the 
nourishing of the several systems and their hundreds of sub-divisions, the indispensa- 
ble changes of physical stuff, the secretions of vital saps, and the excretion of the 
noxious refuse, are taking place undisturbed. In no more salutary manner than in 
sound slumber can the forces spent be recruited and the reenforcements be marshal- 
led again into rank and file, and the means be put in proper state of readiness accord- 
ing to the needs of consciousness when returning to its day's work. 

No less needful are those periods in the lives of nations, during which every sign p^pi, ^,^ „n^uA 
of mental progress has disappeared, periods which, nevertheless, are times of invigora- JJlJilto^AJSi« 
tion and preparation for some great event in the future, when, perhaps, even to them SlilSSSJ!**'*" ' 
shall be assigned an important role in the reconstruction of humanity. 

Of a movement of history as a whole —advancing as it does after a method of 
rhythmical, or rather fugue-like arranged, synchronisms and anachronisms— we can m^^ui^ •'^»^ 
only speak in metaphors. All we can do is to classify or systematise specific series otli^S^i!^ SS^ 
of similar situations by severing the historic motions from their contemporaneous ■'°'"*''^"" 
connection, and then to arrange the f nulcs of advance into series of dates according 
to the consecutive order of time. Notwithstanding the cumbersomenessof the proce- 
dure the following results are gathered together. 

The uninterrupted current of history never runs smooth like a pleasure trip down 
the river of time: it rather runs through and across the ocean with its cycles of rising 
and submerging billows. This is as necessary to the world of nations as it is to ^^ , ^. 
nature. Tides stopping would mean general stagnancy and would cause putrefaction Jf^^ ^ ^^**°^ *■ 
in every domain of organic life. 

The motion in the moral sphere, to be sure, differs from that in the natural. 
Motion provides the natural sphere with the equilibrium of gravity. Movement in 
the moral sphere must serve to balance between predispositions for either inertia and 
restiveness, or insomnia and restlessness. 

Nobody may compute, where the rush and push of energy will exhaust itself, or 
where and when the re&ction of apathy will begin to resist even normal progresa So 
much is sure: no energy can be lost. And so much we may venture to state, that the By serving each 
tendencies of motion in space with their contrasts of expansive strain and concentric mahftafc "*** 
pressure, are always under the tension of this polarity. By serving each other they themseivM. 
obtain their force to maintain themselves. 
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By and by we will probably find that the vezatioiu cateirories of time and space will 
find their synthesis in, and be reduced to, the same formula. Borden T. Bowne in his Intro- 
duction to PkyoholoffloalTheory settles this problem with Mill, Part I. Chapter i. 

Power and »on (Zelt-ranm) remain, at any rate, the prerequisites for every pro- 
gressive and retrogressive movement Beneath the surface of the scenes of actions- 
there is always moving the undercurrent of that noiseless progress which becomes 
recognisable only post eventum. It is there, where an equalisation and amelioration 
a transmission and transition of ideas is going on, no less, if not more formidable, 
than the revolutions and ^ their counteractions alternate upon the broad plane of 
history. Motion and rest, exertion and exhaustion propel the historical movements. 
With regard to their continuance and intervening stops we dare not omit to 
consider a few more items. 

§ 22. Geology and history throw light upon each other in certain respects as to 
their silent but powerful movements under the law of "polar tension," that is, in 
their common subordination under the relationship between purpose and force in the 
concrete. 

Looking over the history of the crust of our earth, we seldom notice any other 
but those energies in action, which silently and steadily produce the most portentuous 
changes. Sudden catastrophes are usually of a mere local character. Gradual wash- 
ings, scourings of rocks, and glacial driftings of the moraines, sediment from slowly 
moving elevations and submersions have verought changes of no less import than 
eruptions and floods. 

There lies a granite block which broke from a mountain hundreds of miles away, 
carried that distance by a slowly movin^r glacier which on its way down smoothed off rocks, 
carved out lon^r and broad valleys, and formed narrow passes, aU on the same journey. 

Yonder rocky layers covering hundreds of square miles, were produced by the stiU and 
steady work of almost invisible creatures of the animal kinerdom, and by their death. The 
faded shells of the seamussel, brou^rht to li^ht by miners who worked a mile or two above sea 
level; the luminous crystal, deeply imbedded In the primeval flrranite; the round pebble, 
ground and smoothed by currents of water during: centuries before time was measured, and 
now found below thick and alternating strata of aUuvium, shifted down upon them from the 
mountain slope»— to aU of these it once happened, that they were put in their places and were 
given their shapes by the formidable, quiet movements of natural forces. 

In an analogous manner the silent work of history transpired. Unavoidable 
eruptions, sudden overthrowlngs, invasions, and conquests are not the rule, but in 
most cases local affairs. As a general thing we observe the weightier transactions, 
the migrations and colonisations, to be the lasting effects of slow and unobserved, 
so-called prehistoric movements. 

Since we are now enabled to trace out the shif tings and driftings of the rhythmical 
masses, let us do so. The raging torrents of sudden start, and the lasting occupa- 
tions of territories in consequence of them, were rare events. The settlement of 
new countries usually proceeds less turbulently, as illustrated in that of North 
America. The pressure in the rear was caused, perhaps, by the gradual change of 
fields of pasture into arid sand-^teppes. The shifting movement of the people, thus 
becoming nomades, goes in the direction of more favorable regions. First the high 
plateau was preferred on account of a feared inundation. Then the rivers were fol- 
lowed down to their fertile bottom-lands. 

Thus the stratifying material is sliding down layer upon layer. We notice this 
process in the formation of languages, where one supersedes the other. At the base 
we have e. g. a layer of Turanians ; an Accado-Sumerian layer shifts in upon it ; and 
upon that again an Assyrian, the Semitic layer. The partial amalgamation thus 
traceable signifies the gradual and long enduring movement We need not always 
imagine bloody upheavals and conquests for an explanation of lingual changes. We 
may ha well, and rather, take it for granted, that a quiet force moved in the direction 
of least obstruction and formed ethnic sediments and strata. 

Suppose then, we represent a succession of such movcoiesta of history in general — 
because from the aspect of the whole alone can we understand the parts and in this case 
the plan— by an unbroken stnlf ht Use. The advance of political organisation among 
the alternating ethnical augmentations would then have to be imagined as another 
line of caltnre, running along with the first as to time. But the line of advancement 
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must not be drawn straight as that of movement, because the culture line, de- c^^^^^^^ 
noting ascents and descents, that is, representing the rise and decline of nations repr«Mii|jd by? 
and of whole epochs of culture, would have to be a wave line. wave- 

But does this pictorial parallel of csltanl advance afford an explanation as to his- 
toric motios ? 

Movement through space is satoral; cultural advance through time Is to its 
largest part mental and splritiial. lliose who would make history a thing evolved 
from nature pure and simple, will show by statistical figures that movements of his- 
tory may be figured out like the distances of the firmament. They take movement 
and development for the same thing. The consequence must be, that culture would 
be the same at all times a thing of mere natural concern. 

So did Van Hoeven lately deny that culture makes any progress. He said, we are no 
further advanced than the iEgyptians of old, and that mankind turns in circles, only to return 
to former conditions. Very weU— instead of paraUel wave lines take the figure of the snake Qui^re moves 
hiting its tail, that is, a circular movement of culture like those going on in the firmament* not in a circle 
And in that case we would, after all the hurly-burly, be compelled to reckon culture as re- 6 221« 

mainlng at a standstiU.' Sometimes it seems so. It is a sad spectacle for the humane observer 
to see that civilisation in the side streets of Paris or Washington is not a bit advanced from 
that of Babylon or Carthage. We actually have '* street Arabs." But we must postpone the 
melancholy theme for future consideration, until we shall have understood more of the whole. 

Only so much may now be stated in regard to this parallel between cultural ad. but in spiral, 
vance and physico-historical motion, that the latter, as movement, keeps on straight ^Si^^^ou]^" 
in its natural line, whilst culture goes on in circles. t'Sri' ST**" **"*■ 

By a mechanical conception of history advancing toward its purpose, the moral ere. 
ator of history, L e. human free will, is debarred from its infiuence. Would not free 
will under this aspect have to be taken as a mere extetision or succession of geologi- 
cal motion, resembling at best the hand on the dial plate, merely pointing to the 
place in the circle of the movement? In that case Speneerianism would be justified 
in reverting universal to natural history. Then, of course, history must be calcula- 
ble by a system of statistics and numbers, which point out the gradual prolongation 
of natural life as the highest Good and most ethical purpose of modem, progressive 
humanitarianism. 

Be it conceded, for argument's sake, that under the scientific sheen, under this 
mechanical aspect, life's movements and human destiny could be figured out, and 
the horoscope could be set, after the movements of the firmament— then materialistic m^I^SMi«^«!«»» oc 
evolutionism would likewise have to admit that such calculations are futile. We on Ä7ia« S *^ 
our part can see no other purpose in those experiments than to amuse ignorant Infi- '°*''^'*^ 
dels for a while. In the affected scientific agility we surmise the hidden tendency to 
prove meditation upon the spiritual world as superfiuous if not ridiculous, or at least 
as stupidly unscientific. 

Bat the derision wUl fall back upon the horoscoping and tabulating of ** dynam- 
ism." For, says Lotze, ** nowhere, not even in the transmission or simple mechanical 
motion is to be noticed a complete equation between the causal impetus and the pro- 
duced effect The result of the pressure urging on is rather determined by the effi- 
ciency of every agency participating in the movement The resulting motion is the "'^^'^ '*~M>^^=^ 

*^ IIP0MUW IS OOvOnDlDOd 

summary of both, the force urging, the object reacting. On the part of the object to g,*ibA!rJiiSSJ *°** 
be moved, cooperation is the more necessary, the more complicated its constituency. "^ '"'^i«. a. 
Hence there will be observable in any combination of agencies, and in proportion to 
their variety and mode of cooperation, a system of reciprocal interaction, in which pm« wiu t««. wind 
the counter efficients determine the final effect." w'Shll'tter i. 

under these circumstances nothing would be gained for the computability of nSftlS^?**'* 
historical movements by substituting any impersonal principle in the place of free thought, nor by 
will. The blind power supposed to move history under the classic name of "fate", ■"'*®"*** ^fig, 96. 
would still hover like a dark cloud beyond calculation, to be vanquished by thought lender th« »Met of 
no more than by superstition. The idea of history would remain obscure, and any muit^^rin ^ 
regularity of its course would be only the more incomprehensible, if man were im- »"i^ätekMmu m 
agined as a complex system of natural elements and as their mere plavfirround. phy«ic«f«f«m«ntouid 

*^ •' ° theJr play-gTouad. 

Fate directing historic movements upon tracks ever so even and straight means # 

death to all thinking. Culture advanees in circuitous movements indeed, but it 
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tends npward and moves in spiral, helically corresponding cnnres, the cnryes of the 
nnts, representing, as it were, the grooves of natural necessity, and the threads of 
the screw representing personal wilL And in these nplifting circles not only human 
thought but also human freedom comes to its right 
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CH.IV. HISTORIC DEVELOPMBNT-^MIND'S INTERACTION. 

§ 23. The error to be avoided in speaking of historic progress consists in identi- 
fying movements with developments, progress with advance. What is the differ- 
, ence, and what is to be understood by development? 

Since motioo does not explain the course of history— whose purpose can be 
nothing short of humanity in its full and true sense, and whose goal is not reached 
by mere indefinite ''progress*'— we take it for granted, that history moves, at least, in 
the line of dcvclopmest In order to see what that means, we proceed in our usual 
manner. We first define the principle of development by way of induction, setting 
out with the investigation of empirical facts in natural life. We are determined to 
secure a firm hold and a clear conception. 

The idea of development is borrowed from the province of organised life, outside 
of which the process is not found. Development means the unfolding of the inu^r 
wealth of thought, purp(^e, life. At present we confine ourselves to the unfolding of 
physical organisms without mixing in any speculation upon relations. 

On that score development is that mode of motion which, after having arrived 
at its acme of individualised being, ceases to convey a definite thought. Vesife- 
table life develops in upward movements until the bud unfolds into bloom. The 
purport of the plant is then exhibited; development in the proper sense is exhausted 
and terminates. The processes and interactions of the system have reduced the mani- 
fold elements of being to the oneness of intensified life in the individualised seed-germ. 
Plant-life has returned to Its generic type. All that follows the blossom can only be 
considered as the decline of plant-life, ending in decomposition. This descent, this 
devolution which is no longer evolution, does not deserve the name of, nor ought it to 
be considered as pertaining to, development. For, its declining stages with increas- 
ing clearness represent mere being, not life. To merely vegetate is not to exist. It 
is, therefore, development in a wider sense, if the line of ascent and descent, describ- 
ing a semi-circle, is considered as comprising the sum of life in an organic entity. 

With this geometrical figure as an emblem of a compound cognition we shall 
operate to good advantage, since in the life of nations we deal with more than 
mere botanical specimens. 

The law of necessity under which nature labors, and nations too, as far as their 
consciousness is to be described as nature-bound— is surpassed in man, nevertheless, 
by the liberty which is derived from the sphere of spiritual freedom. In the life of 
nations we see not only the aggregate of individualised souls, blossoms of nature as 
they are, but we discriminate also a sphere of voluntary and individual activity mov- 
ing above the natural inclinations. In a people as a whole always exists a permanent 
disposition of which all personal activity partakes and by which the latter is largely 
conditioned. That public spirit, this fixed national temperament, we may well rep- 
resent by a horizofltal lioc. But then we see how this is everywhere intersected by 
vertical lines denoting more or less Independent personal life. Only thus the fact can 
be explained, why a nation (determined by their nature, as Scharling has it, who for 
this reason failed to explain their having rulers), may contain excellent minds of 
highest aspirations, altho having outlived itself and plainly bearing the marks of de- 
cadence. We would greatly err in taking the conspicuous minds of Plato and Aris- 
totle as representing the mental condition of their time and generation in generaL 
Isaiah, Neander stood in direct opposition to the simultaneous decline of their re- 
spective nations. 

Keeping in mind this phase of our subject, we may speak the more appropriately 
of the development of the human race as a whole. For, altho diversified into self-ex- 
istent parts, and presenting a picture of a manifold articulated, simultaneous and 
consecutive activity of interchanging effects in the frame-work of space and time — 
yet we have before us the unitary process of a general progress under a series f^?. 
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deyelopments. These arise from the mysterious depths of the spedes homo; the jrereal 
and may bring to the consciousness of the individual a wealth of inner potentialities, 
of which, whether becoming conscious of the possession or not, each partakes. It is 
owing to these various degrees and series of special developments, that those poten- 
cies within each human individual are called forth, so as to be recognised by the ego 
in order to be- cultivated under the increasing support of the whole. But altho this- 
individual cultivation may partake of the collective facilities, it is yet a thing of the «aims forth tndMana 
free will and not of any compulsion. Individual selfculture may help, on its part, S?Jitt^JLr^?«r*Se^ 
to further elevate common interests, but no earthly force can coerce a person to assist uS^^hä:'^^^*^ 
in the improvement of the social condition. „^ ^^ .^„«dty of 

If now this process, thus progressing under the reciprocity of willingness, is toiwio^wüiingn««. 
steadily going on, as on the whole it really does, underneath and in spite of all the 
turmoil— then clvUlsatios advances into what Qnliot dcflsed as that state of Inmafl affain, •etp^fSpnuc,: 
where society takes care of the best interests of the individual and is ready to appreciate his '''^' 
good services in return. 

All of that which pertains to such unfolding of relations, to those augmentative ^"^ *" «rotattonb». 
attainments, and to this continuance of changing and enriched formations of cul- 
tured life, we aptly design as development. 

Let us consider the means by which this sort of evolntion is brought about. We 
think of La Place's theory. Parts sever themselves from an original astral mass of ^^*-^'* *'***'• 
condensing gases. By the rotation of the main body they are carried along in their 
motion, being attracted by the regulating f orcein of gravity. Each part moves cen- nntpruieipiMof 
tripetally towards a concentrating nucleus of its own, and centrifugally towards the 
solidifying main body. The whole solar system, along with every phase of natural 
evolution as far as the sun reigns, can be explained by this more than a clever sup- J2?SS'i^^'*«^oo4 
position, namely under the originally intuitive now inductive aspect of severance and 
departure toward selfhood. These two, aperture and detachment, are the first prin- 
ciples of, and the means for, development. Applied to organic life we call it differ- wt^nicuSr "^ 
entiation. The first cell tends to unfold itself: for, movement in organised life im- 
mediately shows a tendency to realise its purpose, to express the typical thought it tendin,»oun«oidth« 
represents. It is the tendency towards individuaUsation in the midst of a com- K;Snrpiii*tto!jhiL 
plexus of combinations which seem unfavorable to that tendency; whilst all, never- 
theless, further its best interests by way of higher differentiations. 

Unfolding goes on in repeated extension of roots, stems, branches, augnientatiöns, 
blooming:, and ripening of new verms of intensified life for the renewal and multiplication of 
the species. A moner has been dlsoovered in the Atlantio Ooean, named Protomyxa Auranti- 
aoa, which shows no trace of differentiation. It is simply a gelatinous, animated plasma. It 
contracts its nourishment by antennae-like protrudiur, slimy protuberances. Then the tiny 
ball contracts itself, excretes a cyst, and, after a cieavaffe, the fold or furrow of flssi-gemma- 
tion becomes visible. It separates into a number of smaU globules, which affain flrrew to the 
shape of the parental body. The same mode of development which La Place adopted for ex- 
plaining the formation of the telescopic worlds in the firmament, we recognise in the mioro- 
seopio world in a drop of water. We may elucidate this mode by another example. 

Obeervinff the vital movements of the ew-cell we notioe fecundation, fissuration, meg' Praiemyu AvrantiaM, 
mentation, detachments and augmentations, in short, the unfolding of organs. This is the toi^oc'diflw^tiltton. 
evolution of the animal body : a progressive fission into parts, i. e. differentiation.— The puny, 
round, filmy and moving pellicle, this jelly-like, Jerking substance, called Amoeba, has neither 
mouth nor digestive organ, neither muscular nor nervous structure, no organ for motion nor 
respiration. AU these services are rendered by a viscous mucus through which nourishment ' 
enters at every point, while it moves by the oscillations of its fluxionai structure, as an entity 
propagated by self -detachment. 

Analogous to this latter example are all the functions of the members of a de- ^oei»niMt«*«the 
veloped organism involved in the undifferentiated structure, in the form of latent po- '^^J'^fj^^* **' ^***"^ 
tencies. Progressive division of labor causes the constructive development of the am- ^ "■ 
mal organism. As it increases, the functional energy forms its particular structural 
instruments. All the functions of assimilation and propagation, for which the finest 
systematised body correspondingly needs the most diversified and adapted organs, are 
found to be bound up together or undifferentiated in the wonderful capabilities of 
animated matter in its most primitive and simple form. ^,^ , ^ . ^ ^ 

^^^^ *,. -.A, xi9«jiis«< DIt1«Iob of labor 111« 

The higher stages of development are conducted upon the simple principle of dl- ^^l^j'^^^^^^ 
vision of labor. The energy, originally resting in every part of the bodily substance, i- •• dWrLiiStioa. 
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imdiYided and identical, is, in tbe course of eyolntion, set free to assome the dlyerse 
Bhapes which the functions require, until it finally appears inherent in a system of 
distinct groups of structural members or special interacting agencies. The perfec- 
tion of the animal body is reached. It consists in its fitness of construction for the 
most complicated functions, in the aptitude of particular organs for their own spe- 
cial work and for that of the organism as a whole. Differentiation and all perme- 
ating motion in ever increasing selfhood, mark the progress of deyelopment ; but in 
such a manner tkat tke chancter of menbership is sever aliaadoaed. 

§ 24. As the means by which development pursues its progressive tendency and 
nascency we found : spontaneous detachment, unfolding articulation, and distribu- 
tion of functions. 

Now we apply these factors to the social body, the bearer of history. Here the 
diversity of functions renders the organism into an organisation, wherein the social 
formations continue to differentiate themselves into families, into various kindred 
tribes, social grades, and international connections. 

Every real growth of any social organism is conditioned by the possibility of un- 
folding, and by the multiplying and variegated self assertions of its constituent parts. 
Industrial enterprises, governmental functions etc. will, in course of progressing or- 
ganisation, branch out into so many special departments, each requiring its own 
book-keeping and consequently the multiplication of offices. So each business sets up 
its own factories, requiring the aptness of each factor in its place. And whenever 
superabundant energy obstructs the selfassertion of ambitious persons, and crowds 
out individual aspiration, then colonial nuclei detach themselves from the nation, 
only to transplant the same process into other quarters in behalf of a new nation« 

This affords a picture of historic movement, development included; it is for the 
sake of the latter that the natural, bee-hive-like commotion continues. In the first 
period of existence a nation is embarrassed by natural necessities, and is scarcely 
dreaming of its future political possibilities, being engaged only with itselL The 
spirit of the new settlement works noiselessly and attracts little outside attention. 
The aggregation of neighboring households seeks mutual concord and succor« The 
incipient nationality disengages, however, from its embryonic condition. It forms» 
under modifying circumstances, its own vernacular. 

As in folklore mysterious structures and sceneries arise by moonlight, so society 
in its primitive stages shapes its thought-pictures into fanciful poetry, until lan- 
guage outgrows this youthful condition and becomes the wonderful depository from 
which the wealth of characteristic propensities shines forth, which originally were 
lying dormant deep in the soul of the new-bom nation. 

As such, that stage of society is to be imagined (and really is wherever new 
prairie is ''broken") which immediately precedes the appearance of a nation upon 
the theatre of history. The "national spirit" is generating, in accord with the 
higher or more degraded cognisance of the deity, with which every fact pertaining 
to life is thought to stand in connection. Whether God-consciousness bears a higher 
or lower character does not depend on the culture of the istellect, but culture rests 
upon it and will stand higher in proportion to the purity and unsophisticated feeliof 
of dependence, responsibility, and relationship. This height is to be measured by 
the degree in which the originally inborn susceptibility has not succumbed below 
its level of theadulterated original and universal traditions. The national spirit will 
stand high in proportion to its retaining the unity and genuineness of the God-con- 
sciousness which manifests itself at the awakening, and marks the beginning of the 
selfconsciotts personality. 

The second period of the development of any nation is indicated by the display 
of phantasy, the awakening imagination, the creative function of the mind. Nowr 
the national peculiarities are brought out. Natural forces are personified and the 
dead are deified ; soon after attempts are made to pacify evil spirits, or to represent 
ideal relations and conceptions ; the idols are shaped which populate heaven and 
earth, in consequence of picture-thinking and picture-language. Whatever excites 
consciousness most profoundly, or arouses fretful apprehension most seriously, what- 
ever influences the emotions and sentiments of a people, call it fear, hope, devotion. 
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tradition, religious instinct— anything but lore; for of the relation of love between Tnditi(»..iid th« 
man and the invisible, no langrnage in that stage has a term— all this is represented SS^^^'lSi^SIÜiood 
by a confusion of ideals, and finds its expression in corresponding idols, images, Tu^iatry. ^'*^ 
rites, temples, and tombs. Tradition is the more- firmly clung to and kept sacred, the *' ^^*'**^- 
less it is understood. 

Wherever the eye, since man haa forgotten to look to heaven, did not lose itself 
in earthly things and beasts ; and wherever, therefore, a better sense had made per- 
sons ideals and deified ancestors and heroes of the past : there myths of the gods 
spring up. They keep a powerful sway, and are nourished by the faint echoes of the 

inner life and by narratives of a hazy past. The mountains, the forests and waters of . ,_^ . . _ 

the distant home are immortalised by immersing them in the resplendent ''morning !°*^^ •«"<«>*•<<!; 

dawn of the gods ", in the dim recollections of an intercourse of God with man upon 

earth. The tree and the spring are fancied to be inhabited by ghostly beings— the 

inner anxieties objectiviBed. The sphere of the relative good is identified with that 

of the Absolute Good. Nature in its entirety is taken for the deity. The raptures of 

sensuality are taken for the highest blessings. The disgust with, and contempt of, pwrmioa «e «h« 

life are the next steps where abandonment to the most abject depravity is made re- ^fiSSIIb^S'^SSl^ 
Ugion. I. ««u «11,10«. 

Now all these distracted, and finally completely subverted notions react powerful- 
ly upon the formation of the people. In the meantime the unavoidable differentia- 
tion of national life proceeds, ever more threatening to desintegrate and scatter the 
people, unless the idea of a world-empire, or the reality of a powerful dynasty— the aMii&iae»M oc th« 
perverted reminiscence of human unity— keeps that cultural nation together. Pro- S^V^p^imT ÜT" 
gress notwithstanding its being thus arrested in one place, goes on differentiating *"" »«w*«»d-«»ptw«. 
and forming varieties, in another. Here goes on, however unnoticed, division of lab- 
or, selfassertion of functionaries, assertion of might (''survival of the fittest" some ^^ 
term it, wherein we however, find the perverted idea of dominion and personality). ^SS^iSH^i^^ 
There we see the growth of population; but the activity in every direction, the irrita- 
tions, provoked by combating interests, rights, and liberties, lead to wars. Or the in- 
crease of friction and transmission of heat spread inflammation of the passions BaminiMenoM of 


through the body politic, shaking it as with fever and causing civic upheavals d^SSiJ^X^ 
and revolutions. Then again the accumulation of capital, and of landed estates, and ^\!^^TS^ 
the emulative endeavor of the wealthy to drain the physical world and the personal 
of its proceeds; and, above all, the great polar tension balancing all the intricacies of mYationTmiirt ^' 
relations multiplying thousandfold— all must serve in differentiating, cultivating, de- "^^^ dereiop 
veloping society. *^ ^' 

The third period of national development generally approaches the critical point 
Take Rome for example, or its modem parallel— our own culture. The wealth of ^^ÜäfSI^^^mwii 
emotional life and moral sentiment recedes in proportion as the preponderance of SSTS^'dlüü^^^ 
cold reason and practical calculation increases. Conduct \b governed by considers- ^^^Mt^*!^ 
tions of utility and by selfishness. The diplomacy of expediency takes the place of »*"*■"*•• ■*• "• 
acting upon principle, urbanity is simulated to take the place of humaneness and 
cordiality. Thinking is misused to set aside the necessity of the objective good and 
the obU^tions resultant, as well as the authority of the common good with its rights 
and duties and its discipline. Reasoning turns to " the knowledge of words and 
their uses," dialectics, rhetoric, and sophistry ; and in the form of scepticism it 
decomposes the roots, annihilates the fundamental conditions for normal progress ^"'*»****3rq™irtiflo*i; 
and common welfare. Patriotism pines away. From the oneness of national aspira- tiiouchtwith- 
tions an abstract, philosophical morality detaches itself like the bark from a sick "^^ ™ ^ 


tree. The ascent of the vital sap in the core and the bast of the trunk ceases soeptioiBm 

While the core turns black and moldy, the naked wood assumes a selfsufficient atti- deoompoBition of 
tude, and under its smoothness hides the inner hoUowness and dry rot. pro|re!w and 

It is symptomatic of this state of affairs, that intellectual and moral thought ^ ^^' 
withdraws from the masses and from public life, and an occasional warning remains 
unheeded. Summing up of experiences and observations for critical analysis signal- 
ises the period preceding the vereckage ^f a ship of state, the moral bankruptcy of an 
overestimated " culture." 
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Differentiation^ as in the case of the deeper cell-cleayage preceding fiasoration, be- 
gins development. But it becomes disintegration, wheneyer it continues to split up 
the activity of the developed organisation to the point of dissolving membership. The 
crisis sets in when the mutual recognition of personality changes into snl^ectivlsai or 
egoism. " Our age declines," the contemporaries then say. The break between the 
intellect and the moral sense, and the detachment of both from public life, ends in a 
general collapse. 

A remote and transcendental, an indefinite and indifferent deity, which nobody 
needs to revere and nobody can love (because we can only love a personality), unites 
^Iinds no better, not even as well as the nearer relationship of being fellow-citi- 
zens could do. Finally nothing binds people together but egoism and class hatred» 
Subjectivism, the caricature of the grand cognition of personality, which was the 
best boon that posterity derived from the fights and thoughts of the dark ages— be- 
comes the prevailing principle, the basis of scepticism ; subjectivism emancipates 
itself, subject oHly to the '"mysteries" of orders and to scantily covered passions. It 
is that principle which estranges the individual from philanthropy ; which, at the 
expense of all that is holy, is declared fashionable and deemed aristocratic ; it ren- 
ders ''society " reserved, dignified and stiff— until it dies. Differentiation has outrun 
itself. Hence the seeds of such a culture, too, severed from a personal God and 
falling from the husks of a deistical world-theory, have to undergo the process of 
death. 

Remember, reference was made to Rome as the example. 

Nevertheless, the purpose was as safe as it ever will be. For at the period of 
Rome's decline, within a people which seemed dead material, there lay the promise of 
higher advance. Rome— "Mistress of the World"— thus furnishes an object lesson of 
the semicircle of development (§ 23) diverging with the basal line of its diameter at 
its descending end, at the moment of her death. 

The purpose lay dormant, but safe— as we shall see— vidth certain "barbarians.'' 

We have arrived at a point of development, where it is very sensitive to anything 
sharp. We shall return to it with something that heals. 

So far we have treated of development as procured by, and derived from, nature. 
This evolution äs applied to national life fortunately has its limits; not all that is to 
be developedis going that way. The line is drawn, above which the laws of "inheri- 
tance" and of "accomodation" lose their efficiency. The genius of art is not heritable» 
much less religiousness. All which pertains to tile world of formal unity, perpetuity 
and freedom, is above natural necessity. And if it were above reason, it is only bo- 
cause it was not intended to be visible from a point below reason. 

The deepest, most vivid and empiric relations of each single individual to the 
spiritual and supernatural world can develop in no other but personal mode— but as 
such pergonal matter they can bear experimenting. 

These experiences can not be put on by training, nor handed down by tradition; 
they can not be indoctrinated nor acquired by culture— least of all by onesided culti- 
vation. In this sphere we make experiences each one for himself alone. I must fol- 
low the dictates of my own conscience. The conscience of another has no claim upon 
mine. This was the point which Kant intended to demonstrate; if he failed it was not 
the fault of his theme. W^e know that societies have no conscience; and now we add 
that not even the Church can vicariously make these experiences for its members. 
This kind of empirics can only in a modified sense, that is, as to their effects, become 
a common good— inasmuch namely, as the results of the inner life of the "religionist" 
may affect the inner life of others by way of a certain rapport, which, tho never with- 
out strict adherence to the principle of personality undefiled, unites the spiritual 
world. 

In this sense civilisation possesses a treasure which is inheritable from genera- 
tion to generation and transferable from nation to nation. Nevertheless it is only 
the sum total of theoretical empiricism concerning spiritual matters, and is, after all^ 
limited to mere exhibitory technicalities. Whatever inmiortal elements are parts of 
this treasure can not be verified as issuing from natural development Hence the de* 
velopment of the mind in its full sense and in every direction is not to be expected 
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from history. The so-called religions progress is simply the perpetuity of fixed bo^m Nitrion« pn- 
methods to facilitate personal development Whatever natural elements are contain- ^üüJi^S^^tA 
ed therein,— as referred to in the description of its progress through times and nar dA^X»*^^!^ 
tions and from the globigerin» upward to the issues of psyehico-moral life inclusive ^«p^««^<»- 
— constitutes but the natural basis for just so much of development as is sufficient to 
unite mankind, because of its psychical grandeur, into a natural unity, a genus. 

But the development of the mind as a personality does not stop here. And from au pi«e^d«T»ioi»- 
this onward only that effect of the naturally developed basis upon the inner, that ist ratotraa!i. 
the personal, or psychico-pneumatic life comes under consideration, which reacts 
against the spiritual influences. In the course of further development we have to 
pay attention simply to the interactions of both, the natural basis and the spiritual 
influences, and to investigate the residuum and the results of this interaction and re- obMrya>ieoni7to smb 
action. Henceforth the reaction of physico-historical against purely personal develop- ^^ÜÜIS^^SÜZ^ 
ment chiefly demands our observation. One more notice is to be given, however, be- ***"•**'• ^"*™ 
fore we go to tliis work, viz : that this interaction and reaction is observable only to 
such persons as for themselves have some personal experience thereof. 

CH. V. PUN OP HISTORY. 

§ 25. The Burview of the coefficients of history in the flrst division led to the 
eonclusion that man is the type and theme of history. In order to reach the conclu- 
sion of the second, which treats of the operative mode, it remains to discover the plan 
of history. Is there such a thing as a preconceived destiny, a plan determining the 
movement of history? For the present, and for the sake of closer connection with 
the foregoing, let us take up the question stated in § 17, ff.: Is there reason in his- connMUrt wHhiM. n« 
tory? 

Looking again at the monotonous heap of loose sand upon the seashore we see 
no reason in it The first impression we receive is one of nonsense, of the unintelli- 
gible. Why? Because there appears to be no order, no ruling principle ; we see no 
fltneqs of the parts for a definite purpose ; the thii^ has no value, so that we miss 
even the excuse for its preservation ; the mere thought of It is annoying. We have 
the involuntary feeling that every idea of consistency is lacking, or rather, we for- 
get even that disorder reigns. The sight of it becomes utterly indifferent to us, be- 
cause it reveals no thought, nor does it suggest one within us. We miss all reason in 
or for the sand-heap. Do we? Then perhaps the thoughtlessness is on our side. For 
we must remember that the particular cannot be understood unless considered in its 
relation to the generaL We can think no parts without the '' universals." If thought 
ahaU be educed, we at once ask: why? If there is any sense to be found in the parts, it 
must be attributed to them from without Things mechanically incite reason to 
make a comparison, that is, to imagine the relationship. In the things themselves 
we must not expect to find a plan ; we would not even be able to see things per se, Th«r««mtohtotoio 
unless we observe their relations. The concept ''plan " we solely gain through the °°'''"'^aM,*itÄl 
method in which the laws of logic operate within us. We recognise a purpose, and 
this cognition is based upon a conclusion. This conclusion is derived from repeated 
events, from events subsequent to incidents of similar import, which we have noticed 
before and now compare. The conclusion \b the synthetical apperception of various 
generalisations, which are consistent among each other, and all of which can be ac- 
counted for by reason. Hence the prerequisites for forming a conclusion can nbt be 
gotten out of an analysis of things taken by themselves. In the aggregations of 
sand particles there is no suggestion for our mind which would awaken the idea of a 
purpose, or, as we now say, of a plan. 

We may analyse thhigB as much as we please, as infinitesimal as possible, a rea- ^^^ ..,„,,^,,,,.. ^ 
son for them we do not find in themselves. We come to a judgment about them only UJafS^ttToSiS^ 
by observing their interrelations. Remember the machine and its parts. In equal ^^Jl^il^^^'t» 
manner the thought of purpose immediately strikes us, when we ** take in *' a pano- ^HS^i^ 
rama of a city, a theatre, or a church. 

In any structure we see a plan realised. Order and system prevail about the 
whole. Thoughtfulness, yea forethought is expressed in every detail. By utilising 
minds and materials, and by preparing and arranging either of them, according to 
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Plan of moTe- their adaptnefls, a specific idea is carried out. We imag^e motion, L e. difte^ntia- 
j^^diKK^eredby ^^^^ ®^*> ^ ^^^ taken place in the ezecntion of the plan, whereby thought fonnd its 
any analysis of articnlate expression. In our contemplative absorption we even became snrprised, 
but^way^of perhaps, at finding onr own thought engaged in criticising and judging, that is, in 
Mta&i^iuff'their Comparing the apparent plan of the builder with our own idea of practicability, with 
relations. §22,24. what the plan ought to have been. Every part stands for reason, hence the reason of 
ThT^äu^ «nd hb ^^® architect calls forth our own. His design is made identical with his person ; he 
E^d£g?!!äito Ulf* ^ ^^^^ made responsible, not only for the appropriateness, but also for the execution 
MiH»! <»«* the brtioider. of tho plaiis aud specifications. 

In the plant ^^ P'*" underlying the construction of a plant is innate in the plant ; all its 

motives and plan motives are Inherited. 

are inherent. 

But the desigo of the cathedral of Cologne stands in an external relation to it. 

inhMofTthe ^® P^*^ which outlines the upbuilding of history is partly inherent in itsde- 

pun butiwrtijiniMmt. yelopmeut*, but it, at the same time, controls the historic movement to a considerable 

extent from the outside, that is in so far, as the plan remains objective. 

With regard to the objective guidance of the historic development, the thought 

which animates the latter, also distributes its formative principle among the great 

I. Part of the nations of culture. And among them, on the other hand, that part of the plan be- 

£utory^^ ^ ^° comes evident, which points out the course and task of history from its own natural 

conditions. Just as the plan is identical with the plant, that is, with the matter of 
which it consists and which at bottom is substantiated purpose, or life^ its soul 
—so is the plan of historic development inherent in history, making it self developing 
in accordance with the nature of its material. 

And the material of history is man. In his nature he carries the type of history. 
o^oSS!Üi«n»i<»i ^^^' *' ^^^'^^ ^ ^^® original, typical man— which in the meanwhile we take for 
StVjrJSd'dSSii^S' granted, as we took for granted one first amoeba— then he will contain within him 
*^'^2if[idä!' ^*^ ^^^ P^^^ ^' ^^ ^^^ formations into which human affairs may shape themselves, since 

he represents the common root of the entire, wide-branching genus. History is 
sutato^TSTrteri^ but man unfolded. Hence the project must be delineated in him. Then the 
iiSto!2üiilorhis*poteB- structure of history is but the explanatory unfolding of that with which his inner 


oaiir^'^*'r«utioiu Uf Is sudowed. Thus history is to be considered as the unfolding of all human po- 
tof. loi'lirie?^. 117. tentialities and all the opportunities growing out of their realisations: as the unfold- 
no. m, m. 1». w, j^^ furthermore, of all the relations existing among these potentialities themselves, 

and between them and the opportunities growing out of these relations to the world 
without. 

History is the actualisation of that for which man is destined; and this is deeply 
Implanted into his entire being and disposition. His development will prescribe the 
formation of history. It will be what he makes of it, for it is at his disposaL He 
causes his own felicity and fatalities. History merely consists of this expansion of 
all the copiousness of possibilities lying within him in form of his own incipient po- 
tencies. Hence the unfolding of his capabilities does not only consist in indefinite 
db|K)Mi.<uiddoMiioi possibilities and notions, but will enter into relations, will realise itselL will take 
pontbuitiM. place, will become facts. It will form the synthesis of pure formal being and forma- 

tive existence. In other words: Man comprises all the material which— with refer- 
ence to the development of the historic process and its completion— is formative prin- 
teiicitiMmna fMaiiiiM; clple aud plau at the same time. That is, man is not only the type and theme, but 

ia tiM eraalor of history. .,.-,,. r*«^ r 

even the creator of history. 

All this is correct, provided there is one historical, typical, original maiL 

At this instant we as yet desist from considering the possibility of abnormal 

movements, and from considering the fact of man's activity being restricted in many 

nST^^uStiMof ^^7^ Disregarding all these circumstances as most all philosophers have done, we 

iw^iStorta'eoMM. °^fi»^^ ^^^y ^®^^ perceive in this historic development the vision of an ideal unfolding 

l^iom. *"" ' according to the plan which originally was designed in his own person. But we dare 

not lose sight of these circumstances because others have done it. 

II. Part of the Heuce we are referred to that part of the plan which, on the other hand, is not 

tive existent In cucompassed by man alone, but which in the 'thought'\has also objective existence 
" thouirht," m^^ stands out^de of man and history, ever contrivingto procure his welfare. 
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. The d€eign and plan, i. e. as far as it is imparted and has entered into the combi- 
nation of the human constitution, does not make history alone. If this were the case» p^. > *• eommi£te^ 
the historic deyelopment would be in Jeopardy. It would be exposed to irreparable a^^b«*a£*''"""* 
malformations and monstrosities. Misunderstandings, as those of the analogies be- ^^ 
tween the natural and the spiritual, misapplied liberty, for instance, without a 
regulating, rescuing control of fore-thought, upholding the original design, would 
bring the best intentions of pure thought to naught Development would be revert- 
ed to the worst entanglement There could be found no standard by which to adjust TheiympbonyeoiD., 
development worthy of, and in harmony with, personal life. The ideal, original plan 'w^:!?'*tl!>^te' 
would be marred beyond recognition. The true theme of the great symphony, com- ^SZi^i^w^lVf'th« 
posed for the worlds "concert", would be drowned in the noisy turmoil and by the **"^®'»***' 
boisterous conduct of such disposers of history as were heard of at the "fin de siecle** 
a hundred years ago— and by the clashing of their plans. 

We close our several lines of argument with this statement : as the sum and 
substance of our observations we find that the plan controlling the development of without th« no« ot 
history lies partly in it as the motive potency, and partly outside of it in an overrul- "ProrideoM. - 
ing Providcflce. 

We have not hesitated to hint at the place where the plan may be looked into, 
which stands aloof, and apart from, earthly commotion; how it is to be perceived and the pim» when «» 
to be put to the test Whether it can be handled as the necessary rule and meas- Üdi^^ü'^H^^Sär 
ure, can be demonstrated by its effects. A closer inspection we reserve for the proper ««»o'<^ 
occasion. It must suffice that we have shown, why this plan is a postulate of reason, 
and that its correctness must be demonstrable. Unless we are agreed in this, we 
must despair of ever becoming able to give reason the satisfaction, that man can ac- 
count /or matters and facts. Despite such a negative result the reason within lis ^, j^ ^ 
would insist upon its claim for an answer to its postulate. This postulate of reason nu£i: lu Mmetnm 
can not point us all into an empty void which is unthinkable— since matters and facts «umonstrmu«. 
press upon us with incitements to think, and since reason itself continuesi to chal- 
lenge reasons. 
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SYLLABUS. 

Hayüig become acquainted somewhat with histories, the fondamental principles of onr phi- 
loeophy we are prepared to consider the construction of history as exhibiting these principles. 

The first of the seven diyisions, into which the data of the second book arrange themselves 
will be given to a survey of those regions in which, according to the ethnosrraphic material found 
there, history had its beginnings. 

As soon as the race^enters upon its stage of action, the first indications of a universal polarity, 
agitating it, become noticeable and are to be scrutinised. This will at once put us in the position 
from which we may view the first of our three concentric circles of nations. 

We look upon the scenery where history performed her first great feats with least ostentation. 
Here the broad ground-works of future complications come in sight ; for out of the obscurity of pre- 
historic eons in which time and eternity seem to be mixed up in the dense vapors of a Tohu Vabohu 
there protrudes, distinct enough, the fundamental masonry of the structure. Its Cyclopean massive- 
nees is to a great extent impenetrable to scientific research. Tet this much becomes apparent, that 
the race then already was subject to the law of polarity. The systematic workings of this law are 
intimated by the curves and courses of the substructure. The same strained condition, we may say 
"polartension", is observable which henceforth always exists and produces the contrasts between 
the Oriental and Occidental nations. 

Under "polar tension " that hlgtorio strain may be denoted, which is caused by such contrasts of matter 
and mind previously referred to, or by such characteristic opposites as the one here pointed out. 

(1.) Taking our position upon the great divide which the Asiatics up to date call ** the Roof of 
the World ", we distinguish between Turano-Mongolo-Malayan nations of the East, and the Cgro- 
Tatarians of the West. The right wing consists of the aborigines of China, Tibet, and the coasts of 
the Pacific, America included. The left reaches across Siberia, out to the Finns and Lapps of Eu- 
rope. Their common center is the high plateau of Central Asia. Africa is irrelevant as yet to his- 
tory, only serving as a dumping-ground, as it were, for fragments of different peoples, the scattered 
elements of which occasionally react across the northern and eastern borders. 

This outlines the widest compass of ethnological propaadeutics. 

The eastern part of the first great circle of our race leads but a vegetating existence, so to say; 
its natural temperament represents feminine passiveness, whilst in the western part virile charac- 
teristics of personal and energetic aggressiveness prevail. Ail these nations lead a nature-bound 
life, bearing the impress of their physical environments more marked than the few features of 
spiritual qualifications. 

The use of the word " nature-bound" may be permissive for conditions of human life, where, throu^rh 
neglect of cultivatintr the mind, man aUowed himself to remain under the bondage of natural necessity, in- 
stead of entering upon his career of spiritual development, so that this side of personal Ufe became arrested. 

(2.) An equal ethno-psychical contrast determines also the next smaller circle. The people 
constituting it progressively enter upon a most promising career. This second circle comprises the 
Indo-Germanic people— the Aryans. With them again we have a right and a left wing, which are 
each subdivided into northern and southern counterparts. To the right wing belong the inhabitants 
of Iran, and those of the Indus and (Ganges regions ; to the left the Germanic nations and those of 
GrsBCO-Roman culture. In the reciprocal irritation, reaction, and augmentation of energies, the 
strain of opposition, i, e. the ethnical polarity, here again produces those distinct features of history, 
which we associate with the presentations of Oriental and Occidental life. 

(3.) Then follows the third and innermost of the concentric circles under Roman dominion 
It represents a basin In which all the ethnical elements of the ancient times flow together, and 
where the ever agitating polar forces are discharged into the bulk, so as to prepare a new order of 
human affairs. 
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(4.) The fourth diyision will then demonstrate that the conrse of events arrived at the tnm- 
ing-point of history. The opposing principles now cross, pervade, penetrate, and nentralise each 
other. We find onrselves in the midst of contrasts— upon the historic height of many disclosures 
where the hidden theme assumes plastic form. The key is given which opens the reality of things 
anticipated. Light is thrown upon the retrospect and upon the prospect of the ultimate issues. 
After looking up from physical life and looking back from personal life fully realised« reviewing the 
postulates and forebodings of the mind in all directions, and seeing the union of spirit and matter 
completed, we will become convinced that the solution of all problems is found, and that our axioms 
are aflärmed. 

A new factor now enters into the life of mankind. It is the pneumatic principle which hence- 
forth works through history, aiming at the realisation of human destiny. This new efficient is im- 
parted from the higher sphere. It had been typified by surprising phenomena at every new stage of 
development, even in the evolution of the natural world. In ascending lines and cycles this princi- 
ple of personality and perpetuity affects the human masses one by one, attracting, influencing, 
uniting them and all their further relations. 

(5.) In the fifth division the gradual permeation of humanity with the new power, proceed- 
ing from the center, begins to work toward the periphery of the three concentric circles. This 
gradual expansion corresponds in reverse order to the former narrowing down of thQ cultural pro- 
gress. This newly engrafted energy, this life proper, had appeared concentrated and intensified in 
the One in whom the realm of unity and perpetuity centers. From His immediate surroundings a 
unique influence now expands over the entire mass mixed together in the Roman basin. 

(6.) The sixth division again reviews the second of our concentric circles as brought under the 
transforming activity of the new leaven. Again we meet those kindred people who in the remote 
past already sustained that polar tension between the oriental and the occidental modes of thought-. 
Theleavennow works throughout the whole lump, until every branch of the Indo-Germanlc race is 
enlisted in the movement and therein recognises its special task and destiny. By virtue of the new 
life the cultivation, not only of the natural forms of existence, but also of the spiritual side of life, 
in the special sense, aspires to higher attainments. Man becomes conscious of the full value of a 
person and begins to prepare himself and nature for a still higher form of existence. 

(7.) With personality enfranchised, the task of humanity is fully understood. Man as co- 
worker with God spreads the new life to the countries of the largest circle and penetrates the broad, 
massive substratum of arrested human life. This, the seventh division will show as the work to be 
executed in the present age. The thought realised upon yonder highland in that year, which is the 
pivot-point of the times, in deep condescension, in the form of history condensed,— this thought now 
manifests the most expansive power; it becomes world-embracing, world-transforming. 

Human life in ltd most sacred relations is now unfolding, whilst the sharp contrasts of dark. 
shadows also extend. The organisation of the realm of consistent unity, harmonious continuity, and 
spiritual personality is initiated. The goal before us is the consummation of the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful in the flnal process of transfiguration to perfection and glory. This will be the theme 
of the closing part. 

The original intent to elevate and deliver confined life penetrates into the same life universal, 
from which we saw history emerge in the first division. When the end aproaches the purpose again 
surpasses the sphere of empirical investigation: it transcends scientific research. As it was at the 
beginnings of history that prophetic vision alone could see the dim, prehistoric past of which the 
mind had retained only faint recollections,— so the ideas about the future, floating in the mind, as 
yet scarcel^y more than intuitive presentiments and anticipations, can only be conjectured from 
analogies in nature and history. For, tho this mysterious future transcends our present «nderetandliis» 
yet it does not entirely lie beyond our ideal apprehensioo. In the seventh division we merely present 
the fact that these ideas of origin and destiny are ever present in human life, as proofs of the fact 
that history actually ever moves at the threshold of that grand consummation of all purposes, which is 
indicated by all analytic and synthetic thought. The new energy of the spiritual stimulus, trans- 
mitted to, and taken up by, the masses of people in the widest circle pushes onward until it encom- 
passes the periphery in an unbroken line. This activity seizing nature-bound people and delivering 
them from the long confinement of arrested life makes it evident, that they now joyfully partake 
thereof; this activity, which thus signalises the approaching completion of the purpose of history: — 
is nothing but the extension and multiplication of that solvent power of affinity which rests in the 
centre. 
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In a brief rMiime let ns review this development with reference to the Histories in Book First. 
Let ns take a glanee over the plan of onr arrangement whieh we judge to be clearly indicated by the 
data aetnally at hand. 

Three orders of self -culture in a concentric progress of preparation rotate around [the center. 
The most distant circle and most obscure culture extends farthest into the dim horizon. The uni- 
ary and unique center, the great point of gravity, comes to view as the apex of the broad substruct^ 
tores, and as the synthetical oneness of all preceding centripetal movements. This unit proves itself 
to be the climax of true life intensified« and as the purpose in the concrete. 

He is the life of humanity personified, the project of human destiny substantiated, consecrat. 
ing himself to the satisfactory solution of all truly human problems. He is fully able to ameliorate 
all earthly conditions, consequently qualified to impart the new principle, i. e. the thought and will 
from above. This perfect personal life thus becomes the well-spring of the new issue. It seizes the 
narrow, nearest circle in its preparatory state of culture, in order to lead from thence upward. 
Gradually spreading, the forces augment while permeating and infiuencing the second circle. Per- 
Moallty develops in due relation to its arche-type, until the idea of a new, and universal hsmanlty 
prevails. 

The members of this truly human family in concurrence and cooperation with the central 
unit of the world of 'formal unity'* assume the work of freeing those nature-bound remainders of 
humanity from their arrested state of life, which constitute the largest, heaviest, most distant and 
dead-like orbit. All along the lines of advance the new principle becomes acknowledged as the 
radiant center; as the One substantialised in a generic new race; as the One who always had been 
the hidden proto-type and is now the sum and substance of all truth and all life, i. e. of reality 
itself. 

The following exposition must justify our arrangement of the historic contents. It must ap- 
pear, whether the disposition of the material is made to order for the sake of some invented plan and 
then artificially imputed to history; or whether history actually moved in these concentric, upward 
and downward cycles, in which each human being is carried along, tho revolving upon its own axis 
and in its own course. It must become evident, whether history is here constructed to suit an er- 
ratic, private orbit, or whether history itself brought along the reason, the material and the method. 

The plan is so lucid, that it may easily be shown, whether such interpretation of history's 
revelationsisforcedor fanciful; or which of the data, adduced as empirical testimony, witnessing 
the truth, would have to be challenged, or be thrown out as an interpolation. 


A. FIRST DIVISION,— SUBSTRUCTURE OF HISTORY. 


HRST CIRCLE : TURANO-MONQOLO-MAUYAN NATIONS. 

May the comparison of history to a theatre, where the drama of the world is giv- 
en and repeated, hold good once more. First in order, then, will be an inspection of 
the foundations of the building itselL After this the construction of the stage in its 
natural sequence vrill be described. The wide firmament vrill form the back-ground» 
our globe the solid play-ground. Here the natural conditions will be outlined. Then 
humanity in general, as a unit, is to be comprehended. The great enigma of history^ 
the bad, must not be overlooked. The diversity of the'human race is to be rendered 
intelligible. This multiplicity of nations will at the same time bring us face to face iH>urtMuioa. 8M.a3. 
irith the law of polarity. The ''polar tension" displays its power in the array and 
contrast of those peculiarities, by which fractional parts of the race either regulate 
or outbalance each other, conditioning thereby in a great measure all future activity, 
and directing the march of progress. 

Upon the basis here indicated we must pursue the investigation to the point 
where the broad stratum of the Turano-Mongolian peoples assumes a definite shape. 
We have to take better notice of all this, than has been done heretofore, because the >»•»• <>' p«opi«* »o* 
substratum in its wide range bears strong relations at every point to the historic ^y^ilndhmiitnn. 
straetnre built upon it. 
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Man related to the srtnl 
world u well ■• to this 
«•neetriaL 


Han eompared to the 
pyramid. Bee. 185,904. 


If an a« the center and 
to aome extent the iaaoe 
of the unlveree. 


Man'a poaltion In, and 
relation to, two worlds. 


WaLnni Scorr. 
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Interrelations between 
the mind, human 
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indirect planetary 
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CH. I. DESCRIPTION OP THE SCENERY ; CELESTUL BACKGROUND. 

§ 26. Entering the proseeninm upon which the human race is to act its first role» 
we find the curtain down. Nevertheless, we may examine the external equipments, 
and eyen endeavor to search intb the hidden scene. What we metaphorically call the 
opera-honse is the place for the people who were actors without knowing it, and at 
the same time spectators without understanding what was going on. What we call 
the structure of the great edifice includes those manifold conditions in the midst of 
which our earth is situated. In order, therefore, to understand the mighty prepara- 
tions, we have to consider a series of influences, which are as yet almost incommen- 
surable, which however interweave themselves with the civilisation of the entire 
world. 

Hulnanity as well as man individually forms the apex, as it were, of a pyramid 
resting below in broad extent upon earth, and at the same time reclining, as seen 
from every side, against the starry sky. Or rather: Man in his earthly appearance 
is the center and partly the result of the enormous periphery of the whole universe. 

We are in the same perplexity as the iBgyptologist, who, unless he brings the 
constellations of the heavenly world into relation with those funeral piles upon the 
borders of the desert, is unable to interpret the full meaning of these monuments. 
In other words: We must look at man and his history not only with reference to his 
earthly transient situation, but also with respect to his position in, and relation to» 
two worlds. 

Says Walter Scott f^ Do not Christians and Heathens, Jews and Gentiles« poets and 
ptdlosophers unite in allowiner the starry influences?" 

Without emphasising the fact admitted on every side, that the world is appropri- 
ated by the human mind wherever the cosmos is reflected in reason; and without lay- 
ing much stress on the fact that man, the microcosm, is a combination of all elemen- 
tary components of the universe; and not deeming it necessary to refer to a third fact 
of the influence exerted by the skies upon history, in handing down from heaven the 
measure of space and time, and in conditioning the distribution and development of 
our race:— there yet remains another view to be taken of human life. There are 
problems concerning the relations between personal life and the physical skies which 
reach far beyond the facts mentioned. But our present surview compels us to post- 
pone the consideration of that a8pect,which takes account of those cosmical relations 
of our planet whereby our lives are but indirectly influenced. 

The effects of sun and moon upon the electric currents, encircling and affectin^r the 
irlobe, are established beyond doubt; so are the interferences of forces from both of these 
bodies with the tremendous convulsions ffoin^: on within the thin crust of our earth. 

The billows of lava belching forth from subterranean depths, and the undulations of the 
atmospheric shell, depend as much upon the cyclical return of astral perturbations as the ti- 
dal waves. In occurrences of this kind, in volcanic eruptions, the mechanism of the laws and 
the reifularity of their effects are apparent, altho hidden by the variety of the phenomena and 
by their sudden changes and incomputable intervals. 

All this, however, does not cover what we understand by the central position of 
man in the universe. It all merely shows, how man with his history and the visible 
universe are committed to one another and mutually related. 

When Krause lectured on the Philosophy of History, he, in his pensive manner, spoke of 
our human race as bein^ merely a *^part of humanity." Mankind on earth, our empiric hu- 
manity, did not satisfy him. He held, that Universal History necessarily transcends mundane 
existence. To him it resembled a turnin^r wheel. The starry world formed the rim ; and the 
stars he imasrined to be inhabited by human beings in various stages of perfection. A srrand 
apperception; a pity only, that it is an idea with no more probabiUty of realisation, than the 
idea of establishing communication with the man in the moon. 

Dismissing the claim upon a star for a man's future dominion may seem unfav- 
orable to his central position; it seems to become weakened more yet under the im- 
pression, of which we can not rid ourselves altogether, that between the enormity of 
the solar and astral systems and the insignificance of our diminutive world, there 
exists such a contrast in quantity, as to render the role we play upon our scene of 
action a paltry aflEair. This is one of the incitements of thoufht to arise and show 
itself equal to the occasion; to exercise its power in the mastery of physical magni- 
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tades and in manifesting itself as more than their eqnivalent; to onthalanee the vast- 

ness of bulk and dimension so oppressive to our feelings. 

Thus our problem reaches farther than the eosmical conditions alluded to. 

The "Natural Philosophy** of former times took its ease in contemplating man m ^^ ^^ ^ nuwne ■• 
the •'Microcosm". He was estimated as being the heart and center of the visible fSSS?*tu5^*' at 
universe, the entire macrocosm in miniature. The radii of the stellar orbits by^nettm«. 
concentrate in him; the planet moves and forms its constellations in his behalf; it 
fondles and feeds him. Resting upon alchemy and soaring up to astrology this 
science of nature from its heights of attainment looked down upon the compound of 
the elements as upon one grand, unitary and animated body. With the glittering 
stars on high as well as with the sparkling crystals, and with the brilliant, precious 
metals deep in the bosom of the rocks man converses and stands connected as by B«mmeof thaandtnt 
magic. Innumerable junctures and ominous cycles, represented in the Zodiac and «wman -bMny 
Eabbala symbols, and secret forces seeking and fleeing each other: all form a mys^ ^amuLJ^^' "^^' 
terious nervus rerum which is imagined to connect that one animated and resounding rvaJ^jm böü»,*'" 
body. Such were the endeavors of thought to find the total differential and counter- ^' '"^ 

poise in the interest of burdened feelings. 

It was no mean superstition that made the Maffi of old foUow the star of Bethlehem* 
And if those were superstitious notions to whioh Paracelsus, Asrrippa von Nettesheim, and 
Bobert Flud were addicted, when in simplicity of heart and inte^ity of purpose they 
searched for the '^philosopher's stone," they ou^ ht to be praised, rather than upbraided. This 
trio simply drew the sum total of oriental intuitions, when they outlined eosmical life by geo- 
metrical fiiTures or kabbalistic buffoonery. The rays of the stars were forced down to man Xkbbaift 
to focus in him ; and man made the best possible use, under the circumstances, of these scanty ZodUa. 
lines of light in order to reach ^p into the stars— by force of magic, if not by virtue of 
thought. People conversant with the art in which Jacob Boehme exceUed, set up the figure 
of man in the midst of the zodiac belt; and then— by lines drawn from the signs and constel- 
lations wherein each planet stood toward each corresponding organ and mood in the human 
body— they would establish connections with the feelings and fates of a poor little heart. In 

this manner Kepler set the horoscope for WaUenstein, and figured out the emperor^s 
^'nativity." 

These attempts, upon the whole, were made to solve a great problem, indiscrim- 
inately formulated but vividly felt. Th«y were philosophical experiments of a high 
order and of real merit Using the incompetent means then at hand, these thinkers 
tried to bridge the avirful abyss between astronomical expanse and human predica- 
ments in " close quarters." It was the unintentional and unconscious activity of the 
intellect to liberate feeling from the pressure of overwhelming immensities and dis- 
tances, and to assert the right of substituting qualities and values in the place of 
quantities. The weight of man was put into the scale opposite the gigantic masses 

and their embarrassing order, their stiff, chilling method. 

Man*s royal highness was to be exalted over the universe spinning through 

space. In a word, it was the search for the true position of man in contrast with 
mere nature ; the search, too, for freedom from an ecclesiastical providence which *^^ <^ the Bind u 
made man's dignity its game. Aspirations like these assuredly desire tobe appreci- «boveiiatara. *^ 
ated rather than to be derided. It is significant that by these very efforts more sei- menta^wherei^ft^i« 
entific gains were procured than some seem to imagine. Kepler, for instance, dis- '^^^ "»^'^^ 
covered the real transcendental equation, now known as the 'Equation of the Center.*' 
The leading idea of all these speculations— more and more cleared of erroneous inci- 
dentals during the process— about the value of the mind in contrast to the bulk of 

matter, will maintain its right as long as science itself exists as the proof of this 
truth. 

§ 27. The cosmos presents itself as an admirable arrangement and systematic 
distribution of masses, moving in orbits of geometrical exactness, and concealing Theco«ao««iihe 
their perfect harmony under an artistic carelessness as to symmetrical order, whereby worwo' S3b^i1S£ ■• 
mechanical monotony is avoided. To' admire and magnify it as refiecting the glory of J.'gJJVo "t*^" 
the higher world, as the parabolical resemblance of the true altho transeunt reality 

is certainly not improper. We take it, at any rate, as a system of substantialised 
thoughts sublime. 

There are eternal laws of life at work (regulating the polarity of potential energies along |t- ^, 
with the reUtions procured thereby) known as the "Universals", or as the a priori cognitions SSSSiwtnd^Smi 
tabulated in Kant's categories which determine our thinking, and which are innate in mind : ^'^^ ^''® imprinted 
eternal laws which operate with mathematical precision and with logical necessity, and which ^^^ °**°Sm. 10, U. 
are imprinted also upon the cosmos in the forms of proportionate measures and weights, 
chemical affinities, animal instincts, etc. 
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That 18 to say no more, however, than that this precipitate of thought into which 
we can see, is nothing but matter in dead motion. It is blind nature tied up to neces- 
sity, altho reflecting the mind outside and above it. The universe as the product of 
the nascency of nature is not a creation of unrestricted life, but of the strained con- 
trasts which cause the phenomena of polar tensions. This explains why the contem- 
plation of the masses above, if stripped of their poetical lustre of being glorified 
worlds of light. Alls man with awe and consternation. Pondering over that sway of 
domineering legality, stringent order, and blind necessity, man at first becomes dizzy 
and confused. Looking into the distance of space, discovering ever new worlds in 
boundless expanse, he arrives at a point, where the understanding comes to a stand- 
still. This incomprehensible realm seems continually to reproduce itself out of the 
nascency of the world-ether. 

Yet we insist upon the fact that this totality of nature is in itself but elementary 
stuff in dead motion; it is proved to consist everywhere of the same substance. The 
galaxy as well as the most distant asteroids and nebulae shining through the galaxy 
from the farthest depths of space, are all composed of the same materials as the street 
we are passing. Spectroscopic analysis has established this beyond controversy, since 
it initiated the "chemistry of the heavens.'* 

The atmosphere of the sun has been proven to oontain zinc and copper ; that of the fixed 
■tar Adebaran, quicksilver and tellurium. The spectroscope has revealed the fact that nebu- 
lae, which were a standing puzzle up to present times are nothing but masse« of barning 
gaseous substances. This visible universe thus presents itself as a fabric of incessant fornoia- 
tion. There is no void in space ; everywhere things are generating and passing away ; pass- 
ing into transition and reproduction, compaQ|;nes8 and explosion, concentration and combus- 
tion. The history of the cosmos with aU its splendor comes under the heading of dead motion. 
And this commotion of masses in space remains to us as incomprehensible as space itself. 
And a star i» to all appearances a lonely deserted portion of space, not to say a gloomy waste, 
evidently not a suitable dwelUng-place for angels. 

But will not such an assertion have to be taken as a reproach against the eternal 
wisdom of God, if life in the common-sense use of the term, if animation is denied to 
the multitudes of stars? if they have to be conceived as purposeless? The emptiness of 
such a universe in the vast expanse of which our earth should whirl around without 
neighbors fit for companionship may become oppressive indeed. It seems harmless 
and preferable to imagine, that, if not goddesses, at least creatures inhabit these 
worlds: now astral ghosts, now angelic beings. But these suppositions were not quite so 
harmless in times past; and a certain amount of danger is still lurking in such 
fancies. 

The error of such imaginary reasoning originates in the poor, mechanical pre- 
supposition that this visible universe, our cosmos, was all that had been created. A 
part was taken for the whole. May it not be possible, even probable, that the uni- 
verse, including the most distant star-heaps, is to be conceived as a fraction only, a 
diminuitive world, as compared with worlds beyond? The averment that our visible 
universe is unlimited and the single one, is to be taken for what it is worth: as an 
arbitrary and gratuitous supposition by which to prop another unprofitable hypothe- 
sis. For, scientific bearing it has none. Against the truth that this world is ours, no 
objection on the ground of its being the only and limited world, could stand the test. 
If raised it could in no manner shake our dogma, viz: that man is the blossom and 
crown of creation; and that for his sake the earth, altho not as to its quantity and 
astronomical position, yet with respect to its purposive significance is really the center 
of all created worlds, of the entire universe. 

We take it for granted and sufficient for all practical purposes, that this visible 
worid is that of man, that It belongs to him; that around him and hia secret the cosmos 
revolves. A transient cloud-picture in the clear firmament is as nothing compared 
with the extended blue background. Just as insignificant may this visible universe 
be, when compared with the impenetrable invisible world. 

If we may venture to suppose the possibility, at least, of a similar difference 
between the cosmos and the invisible world then the solitude of our little earth will 
be lees awful, tho this small planet alone be inhabited by rational beings. 

If from a certain fear of loneliness we would reject this hypothesis, then we would be 
moved to awe none the less by the sands of the Sahara, each grain of which forms an unintri- 
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of SOOOO and 60000 square-miles respeotiyely-would be Just as justiflablCf as our astonishment at 

an empty, useless star. 

Immensity is a mere relative conception. The hugeness of the heavenly bodies 
can no more be compared ¥äth the smallness of our earth, than the Himalayas 
with a human brain. In order to make comparisons, we need a standard measure for 
magnitudes ; we ought to agree, first, upon what is to be called magnificent A 
microscopic object may cause admiration as profound as another, discovered through 
the telescope. Perhaps the standard of greatness wanted is hidden in the lens 
through which we look, after alL The splendor of starlight above our heads glitter- „^„^^,^^^„j 
ing through incommensurable distances, and the unlimited throng of luminous jelly- ^.*^^">^^ "^^^ 
fishes (medusae lucemuridae) glistening upon the briny deep below our keel, will 
make it difficult to decide, whether the greater or more astonishing facts of natural wheuüsrthemora 

«..,., Mtonlihing facta an 

science are found above or below. found throoth th« 

Maaoop« or mleroaeop«. 

Yet both these worlds, the starry sky full of brilliancy and mysteries, and the worM. .bo^ «.d i^iow 
wonderful deposit of orfanic life, reduced to ao loorfaolc worid, are made of the same <»»>»i«tof tha Mma 

, alamentarj atnif. 

structure, an entity of homogeneous elements. 

For the sake of argument we might enlaive upon a notion of Hegel, oorroboratins our 
view. He was of the opinion that the earth is the most concrete, and in its kind the most ex- csutioa acaimi «aeUBt 
alted member of the oosmical organism, of this visible universe. But since this opinion, if ^moiSlm, 
pushed to a conclusion, would faU ip with the cosmogonies of ancient traditions, we wiU not ""^ 
commit ourselves to it. 

upon the earth, small as it is, mighty commotions have been and are still going 
on, in which the entire universe cooperates as the concomitant» to which it ren- 
ders the background. More than that. The whole periphery and background with 
all their spheres are engaged in the upbuilding of the human body. This is formed 
under influences from very distant environments not less than from the terrestrial 
world around us. Thus heaven and earth assist in the formation of universal his- H«av«iianda«rtb 
tory. The cosmos furnishes the stage, and portions out the duration of seasons, pe- X^^, ifoM S^hmMo 
rioda, eons. This universe being that of man, makes his story universal history in- to^.''*^* eoaunoa 
deed. It is this which requires our attention ; hence we hasten to get away'from 
yonder expanse, where poetic fancy loves to roam, but thought declines to follow. 

CH. IL TJiB STAQB SCENERY OP HlSTOtOT— TERRIBSTRIAL BACKGROUND. 

§28. If we have not succeeded in bringing out the invisible celestial world 
as the corollary of the visible universe ; if we dare not flatter ourselves to have 
demonstrated the excellency and importance of our planet as its center, purpose and 
issue, for whose sake aU the astronomical constellations take place in order to 
serye as chronometers and to disclose the first principles of mathematics— we may 
yet entertain the hope of having secured a greater esteem for, and to have 
excited some higher expectations with reference to, our little planet and its mar- 
ginal average, as compared with the immensity of the astral display. 

^^ Inporte&M of tha 

We will for a moment present to our minds that gigantic nebular ball which ^y^' nctwiouttmnAin^ 
arose in La Place's imagination. ÜM^iid^ 

From that gaseous globe, by fc»rce of its rotation, one part after another became detached 
and was thrown out into space. Bach of these projectiles continues to whirl around, conden- u Placb's hypothaaia; 
nng and rounding Itself, under the law of gravity. Bach in order to concur in the rhythmical ^^^"^^ t^i™^^ 
dance of the spheres, is kept in perpetual eUptical motion by reciprocal attraction, proportional diffannitfstfm^ ^Seo. u 
to the quantity of matter and the squares of distances. Their interdependence does not forbid 
fiosuing subdivisions. 

Thus the solar system is,— owing to Herschers afllrmations and to the proofs of the spec- HstacuL, So«. 
tro8cope— despite the exceptions taken by Boss,— generally acknowledged to have originated, 
under such separations, and the differentiation to have been thus animated, of which the mul- ''H«^!*! onttj under 
tiplieity of nature's formations are the copies and final results. Hence the ''material unity ^™ <i>v«niigr. ^^ ^ 
under formal diversity.*' 

Concerning our earth, which now alone interests us, we adopt, for argument's 
flake, this theory of its gaseous origin. Heat diminishes, some elements enter new 
combinations, new conditions multiply. Complex portions become solid and separate 
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or protrude from the gaseous mass according to their more liquid or more solid shapes. 
^StTt^teth^'muu^ The first heterogeneity signifies the beginning of the formative process, that is, of 

differentiation. It becomes the fixed tendency of nature to develop out of the oneness 
into the manifold. 

Gases movin^r into new relations irenerate what now is discovered to be ''liquid air.'* 
The fluids, bein^ heavier, gravitate to the center of the q>heroid. The gaseous remain- 
der escapes from the nucleus, which cools off and contracts. Chemical affinities are on the 
increase. Sidereal changes occasion upheavals, ruptures; and torrents of the liquids rush to 
and fro, especiaHy when mountains rise and immense areas of oceanic bottoms suddenly sink. 

Such are the rudimentary premises of the generally accepted or, at least, most popular 
geogonic interpretations. From this stage of geosrnosy let us follow the course of Y^erner's 
arguments, which were but little modified by those of A. y. Humboldt and Leop. y. Buch. It 
describes a mode of slower formation. 

At the bottom of the liquid which covers the nucleus, the promiscuous mass of a stony 
precipitate stretches forth. New driftings form upper strata whose pressure upon the lower 
causes them to harden into crystalline stratifications. The flowing waters carry together 
homogeneous matter. The elements find and bind, flee and free, and amalgamate with, each 
other. 

Intermingled matter is gradually transformed into solid combinations. A kind of fer- 
mentation airitates the masses. Pressure, then counterpressure is exerted. The granite crust 
warps, it bursts. Furrows open, folds double up. Mountain ridges are lifted up, whilst below 
the labor of stretching and rising continues. Transverse folds ensue so that the backs of 
mountains are broken and cross-ridges, passes, and gorges, and valleys are formed thereby. 
The steepest peaks and wildest ravines alternate whore the most primeval layers are Ufted 
highest and do not furnish loose material enough to fill up the gaps. 

The gases and waters also continue their transitions. Rains and floods wash out water- 
courses. For many centuries glaciers convey and deposit moraines, which are now^ hi^rh pla- 
teaus. The mountain chains stretch away from east to west on the eastern, and from north to 
south on the western hemisphere. The austere "Rockies" and the Alpine systems, owe their 
origin to the mechanical and subtile movements of crystalline formation ; while the rugiged 
Cascades owe theirs to sudden and more recent eruptions. 

The fact is, that water and ice had more to do with the formation of the present surface 
of the earth than subterranean fires; that the expansion and warping of the crust was a more 
indirect result; and that sudden volcanic eruptions are not the rule; being as a general thing- 
of rather local occurrence, as, for instance, those convulsions which must have taken place 
around the Pacific Ocean. 

Thus we see the ground coming forth into daylight, preparatory to higher and 
ever more self differentiating forms of being. We refrain, however, from tracing out 
the formation of human history as if it were analogous to that of the structural uni- 
verse. The earth's history repeats itself no further in history proper, than human bi- 
ology is involved in the nascency of nature. 

Such construction has been tried and history trifled with. Here and there we shall not 
hesitate to allude to the analogies, whenever the process of natural development bears upon 
both nature and history, with sufficient importance or real oongruity as to Justify their bein^ 
noted. 

§ 29. The foundation of the theatre of history is laid deep and stands firm. The 
great partitions, those mountain ranges between which the life of the nations is to 
move, the coulisses from which the actors enter, are erected. 

But the earth is, to say with Carl Ritter, ** a cosmic individual designed for pro- 
gressive development." Hence we, too, proceed. After the main formations were 
completed and the continents delineated, a series of finishing touches are discernible. 

LyeU (taking Burope alone into consideration!) speaks of a "First Continental Period" 
when the mainlands were higher and extended farther into the seas. A period of general 
sinking seems demonstrable in which many islands were separated from continents. The de- 
pression was, however, more general than Lyell thoufrht; and it must have taken place even 
at the ocean bottoms. The very large basins of greatest depth must have sunk so abruptly as 
to suddenly drain the continents by roaring floods and thus considerably tear them up. 

This must have happened before the .*' Glacial period," 1. e. Lyell's *^ Second Continental 
Period," set in. New elevations cause the reunion of some islands with their mainlands. Isth- 
muses emerge from the floods and connect continents. Glaciers spread themselves here and 
recede there; one-half of what are now the United States is buried under moving ice-fields. 
It seems strange, but it has been ascertained even in America, that the traces of the elephant 
and the hippopotamus, and even man, are to be assi^rned to this period. Up to the fourth pe- 
riod various detachments of islands, climatic changes, etc., are caused by the sea-currents be- 
inff changed, the sea -bottoms subsiding and the sea-coasts being submerged. Tranquil and 
slow as such changes continue, and little as the present condition differs from that of the lake 
dwellers in the pile-villages— who are said to have had their time in the "stone age," at least 
five thousand years ago— the quiet procedure of similar changes is still observable. 
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Let those whom itpleaaee not seek other explanatioiifl for paleontoloffioal or paleonto- 
eraphioal and seosraphii»! problems. Let the question be discussed whether water or fire 
took the most important part in preparin^r our soenery. Answers to these inquiries are of 
little oonsequenoe to the problem now before us. 

All that we are concerned with is a definite cognition of the labor of progressive Theuim of ptoffiwrits 
differentiation. If we may compare the body of the earth, as it surmonnts the level ^ 
of the ocean covering two-thirds of the snrf ace and articulating the continents, with ^if^iiLSS^SA^ ^ 
the organism of the human body, then we are Justified to speak of continents as ^'^Krf*^.M*ftf 
members and organs by means of which the earth-body performs its part in the task ^J^ uSf^lST* "^ 
of universal history. <iei.n»in«ith«ebT. 

The formative or constructive principle, i. e. the thought underlying our cor- 
poreal structure, can not be understood, unless we learn for what purpose and func- S!?3^£?tLSlS^w- 
tions the parts or organs are intended. So the thought which underlies the formation b!?y.''oniy •l^teäiT' 
of our globe becomes intelligible as soon as we learn to appreciate the historical taJjiSS«!*'^'*"* 
significance which the continents bear by virtue of their position and natural char- 
acteristics. 

Hence we now contemplate the teleological significance of our terrestrial scene udou «im g«^^^ 

of action. Mrth's mirfac«. 

According to Ritter, again, the course of history is prescribed by the given situa- 
tions and relations to geographically divided space. He undertook to prove *the pos- 
sibility of predicting the progress of every nation as modified by the region it in- 
habits.** "Only upon the appointed soil is that welfare obtainable which fate, eternal 

Rittbe's omMslooi 

and just, has put in store for every loyal people". So much for the teleology foiMiogr: not 
of the geographer. The fallacy of such sanctimonious effusion results from a *^"**'^'^ 
laek of insight. The fact is overlooked, that the natural grounds of national develop- 
ment are nowhere and no longer the original and normal conditions. And it is just Ji^^'^'Ki'lJSdiftioiia. 
this difference between original and present geographical conditions which we ought 
to consider, for it is indicated on every side. Teleological contemplation is valuable 
only in proportion to the modesty of its expectations. Thought (and the wish father- 
ing it) must not undertake to prove too much. 

Asia at one time extended a irreat distance farther east, and was alK> more closely con- original thap« ct AaU. 
tiflTUous to, Malay an India than at present; for the South Sea of China seems to be a more re- 
cent depression. A aeriesoof open questions startles us at the very besrinning of our inquiry 
for original conditions. We see that we must reckon with, at tlfe least, yariable quantities, 
tbo we thouirht the basis of the earth^s history to stand so firm. 

Capeland was by Hooker recoirnised as a primeval and independent island, annexed to ^^^ ^ 

Africa only by the subsequent alluvions which made the continent arrow toward the south. tS^ ^ 
We have, on the other hand, a number of main-lands, the greater AntiUes for instance, which 
become islands by the subsidingr and recedinir coast of their continent, the very coast which 
previously had been the interior country of South America. The Po and the Adigo have, in 
almost imperceptible manner transformed the old sound between the Alps and Apennines into 
very fertile lowlands. So have Volga, Nile and Mississippi created large plains for pastoral 
tribes and for organised and powerful nations. The coasts of the Scandinavian peninsula are 
perceptibly rising whilst the opposite Prussian low-lands are sinking into the Baltic. The 
symmetrical arrangement of circles of volcanic islands under tho very remarkable circum- 
stance, that most of the volcanoes are situated in rows which often exactly correspond to the 
curves of eruptive quakes ; the Cordillera-like chains of atolls; and many other phenomena Conandrunu of tel«o> 
indicating method m their occurrence, present perplexing conundrums to a teleological view ^^b^*^ seognphj. 
of geography. 

§ 20^ Teleology thus stands with us before an incessant restlessness and trans- 
formation. It is self evident that symmetrical shape in the articulation of continents ^!S^^ SJ iSJSjSS* 
attracts the attention and incites speculation as to the import upon the, life of their ät bi**pJiIä ""* 
inhabitants. Let us look upon some of the most striking features of this kind. teieoiorieauir. 

A diagonal line drawn through the Isthmus of Suez across the middle of both 
the African and Asiatic continents, forms a very suggestive axis for both of these AfriewAsutie «xu. 
grand parts of the world, which, because of their connection by the narrow strip 
between the two great gulfs, may well be considered as one continent like the two 
Americas. And a line cutting the latter lengthways will show a similar division tt"? Ameneu!^ *" 
into equal parts of area on both sides. 

Now both of these lines may have a bearing upon the condition of the inhabi- S?Sthi'i!!ÄS?u 
tants; but their significance does not lie in their symmetry. »jmrnabj. 
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What in these geographical profiles we fancy to find as being symmetrical« we 
rather onght to conceive as such ingenions strokes which we notice in the sketch of 
an artist, who does not care for details, but is certain of thns representing the charac- 
ter of the whole, and who is sure of his success in expressing the ideal conception 
which stands out plastic before his mind. 

Under this proviso we admit that geographical import is unquestionable, especi- 
ally with that other axis formed by the portentous Asiatic-European mountain- 
system from the Biscayan gulf to the Amoor river separating the countries north and 
south. Posterior events render this axis of so great significance as to convey the idea, 
that it had been predestined as a means for very definite ends. 

To the north of this mountain-axis there camps and wanders in the east, up to recent 
times in the west, too, a srreat variety of peoples, of barbarians, which history has passed by 
nearly unnoticed. To the south we clearly observe from the earliest times organical differen- 
tiations of one civilised people after an other. In the several well articulated countries on 
this side we admire now the ancient Asiatic culture, and then the all-ooutroUinir civilisation in 
the Mediterranean basin. And both of these have not ceased as yet to partake of the very per- 
ceptible polar tension, which seems to poise in this axis and which makes the heirs of these 
cultures divide amoncr themselves the task of enligrhteniugr the world. 

Equally important is that row of almost contiguous deserts, which stretches from the 
western coast of Africa far into China, ruuninff, in the main, south of, and paraUel with, these 
mountains which cut the world in two. Bolor Tagh, the *^Boof of the World^% intersects that 
catena of deserts, which begins at Cape Blanco and extends to the steppes of the Obi, thro ugh 
the Gobi desert as far as the Amoor. Those deserts lie under sones of distinct and regular at- 
mospheric currents. From the barren slopes of the gigantic partition- wall drifts of F«n<^ w^rin 
carried away by the prevailing north-eastern trade-winds. Thus the plains were changed into 
desolate wastes, impressing their sterile nature upon the character of the people who also 
had drifted thither. 

These natural conditions, caused by the wall and the winds, gave rise to those 
migrations, which like tornadoes, more than once, in a mad rush devastated countries 
and buried cultures under ruins. 

The lofty crests and windy sand-oceans are of greater importance than merely to 
serve in dividing and differentiating nations or to form "dead" ethnical substrata. 
Such mountain heights possess a power of exerting not only direct infiuences, but 
also to cause and to control far-reaching effects. 

The clefts into which they are torn, the storms and rains which they attract and 
curb, the waters which they send down in specific river-systems— all must help to 
create nations, to locate cities, to found or destroy empires, to stimulate national 
prosperity, to propel history. As in the case of mountains and deserts, so it is with 
the oceans. It will be advisable to adopt a division of the world's waters into three 
great basins with their annexes of seas, gulfs, and sounds, viz: the Atlantic, the Pa- 
cific, and the South Sea, each maintaining its more or less peculiar character. The 
other adjoining or surrounding waters are but inlets of these oceans. The Mediter- 
ranean for instance is an inlet of the Atlantic; nothing else is its other, the American 
Mediterranean, as Buffon named the Gulf of Mexico. With equal propriety may the 
third one, between Asia and Australia, be considered as a part of the South Sea. Each 
of these gulfs separates the main-lands of its vicinity in such a manner, that these 
countries severally seem to have been necessary pa ethnographic mediums for both 
differentiations and connections. 

There are reasons, indeed, to believe, that with the changes wrought upon the 
earth's surface, with the formation of coastlines, and with the increase of local modi- 
fications, there went on, simultaneously, the variegation of the fauna and the fiora, 
together with the formation of the ethnical peculiarities of the inhabitants. The 
more historic coefficients, bound up in confined life, were set free, the more was this 
increasing variety enabled to further the independent development of specific na- 
tionalities, and to afford them bases and places for operation. 

At this stage of the formation of the surface, when it is finally fixed so that the 
map of the earth presents its modem geographical accuracy, the geologist started in 
with his investigations. 

To the historian the task begins when, upon the fundamental substructure for 
the theatre of history, the first man enters the scene. The further work, the rearing 
up of the historical superstructure, is given into his charge. 
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CH. III. RBMNANTS OP PREHISTORIC MAN— LOCALITY OP HIS ORIQIN. 

§ 31. Preceding eonsiderations of the theme of history induced us to symbolise mm b««<i upon •«th, 
our synopsis of man's natural appearance by the figure of a pyramid resting with its ^•"^^•"''•^ *^'«»- 
base broadly upon the earth and its apex leaning against the sky. Equally descrip- pynmid. 
tiye will bcr the hollow, carved ivory ball of the Chinese which contains a number of ^" *' "' ***' "*" 
other involuted spheroid shells, and by which they symbolise their conception of the 
universe and all that is going on in it. We may for once adopt the metaphor of SonoM^a^SST"" 
three hollow, concentric or rather involuted spheroids of which the largest represents ^^^""^ ^* 
the astral, the narrower the mundane world, whilst the third and innermost repre- ^ ' 
Bents man as the essence and center of both ; or, what is equivalent to it, the historic ■»ntinf th. wteai.th« 

nnnduir, and the 

world, which is num unfolded, forms the third spheroid. We averred that man is the ^^i^^ie world«. 
final and visible issue of both our external spheroids, under the proviso that his 
spiritoal essence belongs to still another world, which, invisibly, and from an inner- 
most and central source, pervades, transcends, and embraces all our spheroids. 

For the present, however, we descend from these heights of ideal apperception Jj m«.""* ^^"^^'^"^ 
and lay aside the crutches of metaphoric representation in order to resume the in- 
ductive method of viewing man as he really appears. 

Geology presents us with fossil man. Here history finds the starting point "FbMii mw. * 

As early (or vm late) as 1863 LyeH made an Index of the remnants of men found In the de- . 

, __, _M 'M^i Index of the remains 

lOYian dnrtinffS. found : mad* by Lru. 

They lie in the caves of Laoffuedoo, firmly imbedded amon^ the bones of hyenas and 
rtiinooerotidsB. They lie in the caverns of Liere together with the remains of various extinct 
■pecies of the fauna. Parts of the skeletons of seventy men are found in the cave of Auriin>AO 
toirether with flint-knives and tools made of bones of the cave*bear and the reindeer. All 
these and other circumstances indicate an exceedingly remote antiquity. The fact is oorro- hiuory. °'^*° ° 
borated, that man lived in Europe and perhaps in North America^ too, contemporaneously 
with the elephant and rhinooeros, animals extinct Ions affo in those parts of the world. 

There was a time, when the Yos^es. the Peaks and Grampian groups were covered 
with irlaciers. ^Tossil man," so Fahlroth designated the find in the Neander-^rlen, may then 
have lived in proximity to these glaciers. Nobody can decide for or against this. But so much 
is certain that despite these late discoveries the search after the "connecting link" was in vain. 
It only became the more evident thereby that scientists made a poor show with the labored 
proofs deduced, rather inferred from cephalic measurements. That skull of Cannstadt, so 
much '^monkeyed" with, has become valueless as regrards the desiderata of extreme evolu- Scnyim, J. 


tionists, since it was sent from Stuttgart to Paris. The renowned ^'Neander skuU" has been m'^viMMnt «rf mas." 

demonstrated by Y irchow to be a malformation, an object of pathology of the same sort as the 

Shipka iaw-bone. On that score the investigators have good reason to coincide with Sohottky : 

"Man's oriflrin remains an unsolved riddle. Yea, the further we follow the earliest trace of 

the existence of our race, the less can the veil be lifted which obscures our view as to the 

descent of man." 

Joh. Ranke affirms: "Among all the known parts of humanity of present times not one 
tribe, not an individual even, exists which, soologically considered, could fairly be desiirnated 
as the mean between man and monkey." If some would deem a witness like Virchow more 
authoritative, he too, may be quoted : "Man's existence looms up at the beginning of the qua- terSary'p«rio?iiot 
ternary (diluvial) period— for his existence in the tertiary (glacial) is pot yet established. Mtabiuhod. 
The oldest skulls extant show features of men, who, taking the lowest estimate, were in that 
stage of development in which we find the Papua or the Peshara upon Tierra delFu^o. But 
however brutal the propensities of these lowest of our species, man is still man and never be- 
comes an ape"— which according to the law of relapse into the oricrinal type of a genus would 
have to be the case.— All seeming transitory formations, those interesting digressions inside of 
the human type, are easily accounted for by science. They are either individual variations, or 
results of interbreeding" (of "natural selection "). 

With concessions like these we may content ourselves. They will remain in 
force altho the man of the glacial or tertiary era should be unearthed, whereby self- 
knowledge would be neither advanced nor thrown back. For the whole argument 
proceeds frcMn the unproved supposition that man gradually evolved in a rather sub- 
natural than supernatural way from below; otherwise the controversy has no mean- 
ing. No other science would have dared to Jump at such conclusions from a basis 
d evidence so meagre. 

It is now denounced as an act of scientific violence, if a few utterly mutilated iiaih«r«hiiikof dMUny 

khan thui aryae about 

pieces are made to prove such a portentous assumption as the transition from ape tb« d«ioentof mm. 
to man, in exhibiting his descent. 

Upon the whole, would it not be better to become interested in the destiay of maa^ 
fitter than thus to argue upon that sort of a "desceat of maa?" 
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The results of paleontological investigations become more marked as we ap- 
proach the "lake-dwellers." It is known that the first discovery of this kind of evi- 
dence was made in Zuerich in the spring of '54. Seven years later Keller described 
the Celtic ''pile-villages." Shortly after similar remnants were found everywhere; 
the ''stone-age had been hit upon." 

Stone weapons and utensils were, however, found only In the deepest layers " kjoekken- 
moeddlnff." Above them bronze objects, and in the last layer on top of aU iron tools were 
found. 

It was a little preposterous to classify aU culture in these three successive periods ; but 
for central and northern Europe its prehistoric sigrnificance was clearly shown. The Danish 
explorers divided that acre into pine, oak, and birch periods, as the layers seemed thus to con- 
cur with the stone, bronze and iron discoveries. Of course all of this systematisinff does not 
take away the difficulty of reconstructingr distinct eras of universal culture with such spuri- 
ous material as the kitchen-offal of the lake dwellers. 

The one fact seems to be established by these discoveries that the lake dwellers 
were emigrants who imported ornamental objects from Asia. If we are allowed to 
utilise this, then we are justified in asserting that the mud-covered layers of the 
"kitten-mittens "of about ten feet of thickness originated in Abraham's time, and 
that at that time already commercial relations had been established between Ur on 
the Euphrates and the markets on the Thames and Clyde. There is no special ethno- 
logical reason why we should desire a definite era for the age of our race upon earth. 
It is scarcely worth while to mention that some scientists, for some reason or other, 
have very gratuitously thrown in millennia with liberal hands, where there was no 
demand for thenu unwittingly enough they imitated the childlike naivete of the 
ancients in pretending to be very, very old. 

When the durations of iBSsryptian dynasties were to be ascertained, we had occasion to 
find out how chronoloffists blundered in putting contemporaneous reiiri» into successive in- 
stead of paraUel series. We expect some more soberine up of chronological calculations. 

Taking all facts together we will not be to blame for our satisfaction with the 
impartial judgment of E. v. Baer, who greatly limits the prehistoric age. 

§ 32. Of far weightier import than chronological computations is the settle- 
ment of another question. A very limited space of time is at our disposal from 
which to determine the earliest history of mankind. The localities first occupied by 
the Oriental nations are almost unexplored as yet ; so are the countries inhabited 
before the age and culture of the Aztecs. 

Lc|^ us suppose that thousands of human skulls should be found at a thousand dif- 
ferent places all over the earth; suppose that in a thousand other localities lake- 
dwellings should be discovered. What would it avail? Would it follow that many 
periods of cultural development independent of each other must be fixed? Would it 
follow that they corroborate the supposition, that the origin of man took place 
wherever the most favorable conditions existed, necessary for a very gradual evolu- 
tion of animate life to such a degree? We can not understand the necessity of such 
an induction. At least we cannot see, that such a length of time and precisely such 
circumstances as the present, and such evolving as is inferred, are found in the na- 
ture of the case. Nor does this view explain a number of circumstances, as for in- 
stance, that we find people nearly void of any culture just where the most favorable 
conditions possible would lead us to expect the highest grade. 

A much simpler explanation of the conditions and circumstances of man's origin 
would be obtained by inverting the case. 

We would then propose, for argument's sake, instead of one thousand localities of 
such discoveries, or instead of five— one single fountain-head for the whole flow of 
human existence. From this single point we may, perhaps, be enabled easily to trace 
the courses, by which companies of people started out into the rounds of the earth. 
The elements take their rise from a single, clear source, then flow off and branch out 
in every direction; and each on its way, we are at liberty to think, partakes of so 
much of the peculiarities of the soil as to assume various tempers, various qualities 
and tastes, and even to change its color —all in accord with the various channels, 
basins and pools in which they run, appearing quite different from what each was at 
or near the pure, common fountain head. The problem of man's origin virtually 
stands as thus indicated, especially with reference to his first home. Altho much 
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disfl^^ed and decried, and in spite of all the learned efforts to discredit this aspect 
of the problem, it still stands in the midst of all the search for the data of the unity 
of humanity. 

The main-land of "Lemuria", sitaated on the imag'inary line from Madaeaacar to Suma- Pl^» of origin, 
tra, aeems to have onoe been invented merely for the purpose of substantiatinffthe hypothesis, 
that the primitive home of the Lemuridae (those '^grhost-like moving" semi-monkeys) may P^"^^^ '"^ 
come handy to be utilised for the ori^rinal home of man. Henoe the Dravida, Papua, and Af- 
rican dwarfs were enlarcred upon as beincr the lowest creatures In the human scale. By a 
turn of the hand the dexterous manipulator then patches together a fraternity of Lemurs, 
sorillas and men. It need not be demonstrated, that mental efforts like these are nothine but 
plays of fancy, which never ougrht to have been taken in earnest, and cannot be ranked with one central 
scientific hypotheses. This phantasm inadvertently reveals the feeline (and but for this hone a loientuie 
reason we took notice of it) that a common eenter would be very* welcome, from which the va- 
riety of species could be est^kblished, if such a center could be gotten up with some seien- '^'' ^^'^ 
tific decorum. 

At a conclusion much like ours did Waitz arrive, when in his ''Anthropology 
of Nature-bound Nations" he speculated on the generic unity of all human races. 
He admits that a proposition like ours of one single fountain-head ** presents less dif- 
ficulties and has a greater inner consistency in its favor, than the opposite view of 

different originals". 

Such corroboration is not necessary, however. We only need to follow the natu- 
ral impulse of the human mind, which subordinates single facts in order to correctly 
understand them, to the concept of the whole, and whenever through this method in- 
consistencies are discovered, the mind is in doubt at once as to the truth of inferen- 
tial judgments. The results of experience, moreover, do not offer any serious objec- SS^^iSS! 
tion to our premise. We are confirmed in the truth that humanity is an oneness. 

§ 33. The next question is : How can humanity be reduced to a unit? K one 
should answer : from below, by way of several evolutions ; or by creations, either 
successive at different places, or simultaneous ; then we would have a mere coUec- 
tion instead of an organic connection— and this view would throw us back to the 
time before the guess at the abode of the Lemuridae was made. Under this aspect 
an ^Egyptian's idea of an Israelite being kindred to unclean beasts could scarcely be 
taken as an insult 

The oneness of our race, which humanitarianism needs as its first postulate, can sprung from • 
not be maintained unless we answer : from above I """ '- 

The unit is warranted solely, if humanity is conceived as having sprung from a 
common source of a generic vitality, altho this central starting point may have to be ihu pniiosfuon 
sought for. Until it is found we accept humanity as originally connected with such S^^lH^ri^inn »nd 
a center. In doing this we have, notwithstanding the various modifications of hu- ä^y^<E!^iä^°' 
man nature, that unity in diversity which explains them alL 

Our very method of induction compels us to proceed by drawing inferences from defln« 
ite empiric results. Combined correctly they place before us the secret of the locked synthe- 
sis. Thus we may be sure to have found the ri^ht key to the problem at the same time, as 
lock and key ever belong toerether. If by way of analysis and syUo^risine we arrive at the 
correct conclusion, then this conclusion will fit the keyhole. The lock, which contains the 
simple but inflrenious and hidden lockwork of the full synthesis, and to which our key— i.e.tlke 
correct oondusion formed from the analytical Judgments— belongs, will then easily open. 
The conclusion will prove the riflrht key— that is, it will prove whether analysis and syllc^ism 
were correctly executed- if a slight touch of the key— i. e. a legitimate application of the con- 
clusion—will disclose the secret of the locked synthesis. Whoever has come to know the com- 
bination, to him the synthesis proves to be the treasury contained in the safe which is found 
when disclosed to be fiUed with wealth and wisdom in which he is to share. 

To restate the relation between induction and deduction, between analytical and syn- 
thetical syllogising in our philosophy without metaphor, we repeat: All the analytical data 
properly combined or generalised, either affirm or disprove the consistency of arguments and 
judgments derived from the special findings. Their true interpretation depends upon render- 
ing their proper correlative bearing upon each other, and upon the general conclusion so co- mSSSi. ?n che^Mwoh for 
gent, that each judgment explicitly and without any contradiction yields a clear understand- THS synthesis, 
ing of the adduced phenomena and incidents. The proof of their correctness lies in their ' ^' ^^' ' ' ^ ' 

common agreement with the synthesis, i. e. the formula and figure implying the ideality and 
reality of the facts and truths under consideration. This synthesis in turn yields adequate 
explanation and proves the soundness of the theory. 

Unless we can thus reduce facts and reasons to plain unsophisticated and practical 
knowledge, enabling us to engage in making the experiments and tests, our final conclusion 
is wrong, and the syllogising needs a revision along the whole Une of phenomenal empirloa 
and logical comprehension. 
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Axiomatieiinitrof ih« Afl th« le|^timate oonclnsioii derived from all the premises we posited the unity 

eiTi^S^iodi^w. of the race. The hinding force of this conclusion awakens the anticipation that it 

will also serve as a resolvent. Our conclusion will show how it unites the results of 
analysis and induction into a round synthesis which under the process of resolving 
analysis by way of deduction will stand the test In order to become assured of the 
unchangeable truth and demonstrative force of our syllogisation we must be sure of 
its correct method. Then our science stands fortified, and the truth for which it 
contends will be proved both ways. To say that such comprehensive knowledge and 
convincing exposition of the subject under discussion were impossible— as Hamilton 
might be understood to advocate such affected modesty— betrays a desire to keep 
certain phenomena out of* sight, or else an inclination to mental inertia, la tke 
koowledfe of what maa is, all oth«r kaowfedfe Is at stake. He is the key to history. 
Hence our zeal to arrive at a full understanding of man, which amounts to nothing 
more than true sclfkaowlcdf «. The disclosure of history by the use of this key, i. e. the 
knowledge of man unfolded, means nothing less than the correct comprehension of 
the times in which we live. And such comprehension is the requisite for obtaining 
the proper world-consciousness, and for the adjustment of conduct accordingly, that 
is, for future v^isdom, for "Applied Ethics." 

CH. IV. ORIGINAL MAN. ONE COMMON SOURCE OP UNOUAOE, RIGHT, RELIGION. 

h^^^^!^ ^^ "^ § 34. Our method compels us to found our reasoning upon the basis of assured 

On eomaoBoriftaof ^^^ emplric rcsults. Asldc from the previous consideration of the common origin, we are 

driven to the same conclusion of the unity of the race by some other premises and 
Kuhätif^rMMtform postulatos wMch aualysis furnishes. For as soon as we leave the field of paleon- 
tina«riX!&*bi tiir^' tological discoveries we meet with new facts conmianding our attention. The pro- 
lul *°' ^ ' gressive development, attained when the present form of the earth was completed, 

now continues solely in the inner life of man. All development is now transferred 

to the invisible world of consciousness. 
^^^ It is not within the range of our disquisition to prove language to be the divid- 

Lsiann. 8eo.'ni. ing line betwecu the brute world and the human. What is necessary concerning 

this, has been mentioned in histories. We now take language under the aspect of its 
cardinal importance to the history of mankind. Leibnitz was the first to call atten- 
tion to this importance. It was thought that the classification of all languages into 
isolating, agglutinating, and flexible groups would explain the different descent of 
the three races, the white, the yellow and the black. But it became evident that the 
peculiarities of the three chief families of languages indicated more than different 
degrees of mental training. A. v. Humboldt had already remarked, that the grammatical 
aptitudes for construction are signs of certain stages of culture rather than of kin- 
ship. Right here we may insert what lies near and what A. v. Humboldt mentioned: 
''As incomplete as (isolated) languages at first glance seem to be when cut off from 
outside influences, or as odd and capricious theirstructure may appear, they have cer- 

SS?^°*räE5i^***'^ **^^ analogies in common, nevertheless. These characteristics wiil be seen more 
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clearly as philosophical insight and comparative philology approach perfection. 
Thus it was formally pointed out which way philological investigation is directed 
and, associated with competent philosophical scholarship, is bound to go. 

In the latter part of our century Max Mueller^g studies of the Isolatincr lau^ruacres follow- 
' ed in this direction and widely opened the way for the future labor in the field of comparative 
philology. In one of his Cambrid^re Lectures on the shifting relations of lanipuases^ after ad> 
ducinff examples of the softening of consonants, he emphasises the fact: "In proportion as 
we appreciate such changres of words we will become more competent to Judge, whether we 
shall hereafter have a jpreater mass of testimony for the common origin of language." 

We on our part are convinced of this common origin by force of the monosyllabic lan- 
guages from which the others evolved, of these very Isolating languages which only lately 
become known to us after they had attained their high state of Inflections. Hence we are of 
the opinion that we only stand at the threshold of this new field of exploration. 

**In order to understand language, says G. v. d. Gabelentz, in all its wealth of possible 
formations, we must take into the scope of our observation phonetic, metamorphologic and 
syntactic factors of all languages, besides the relation of each to the logical and psychological 
requisites of the mind in general." 

Jaquet thinks as we do, that **the tendency toward concluding the unity of the race marks 
the present really philosophical method of ethnology." Ratzel (**Anthropo-geographie, Stutt- 
gart *93.) says: "Every consideration again and again returns to the sapiens homo," and adds: 
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*?! we sueceed hi proTiHg the identity of the American Indians with the Asiatics, bat». 
then the qnestion of the nnlty or diversity of humanity is solved in favor of unity." 
This is now well nigh accomplished. ESSJ^ihAlultS 

With reference to the requisites of the mind which Gabelenta aUuded to, Hein lately 
Bpoke (in Vienna *91) about '^Ideeander crosses." Senf, in his review of the discourse, ??■ »^ Bnr. on 
acknowledges their concurrence in all nations as shown for Instance In the sun-siffns and *" 

especially in the symbols of "life-iriyinff,"— the Ankh in Bawllnson's JEffypt,— and he concludes: "Ankh" «c EAwumai. 
*The sameness of symbolism in all those nations of earliest culture is founded in the uni^ SoiMof tjnniBetnr: 
of the human race". We add that their conunon sense of symmetry points the same way. Common nMntai 
From the fact that the same mode of f ormlnir new words by prefixes, suffixes and affixes ap- *"''*^*'!|V, ,-i_ 
pears in aU groups of lan^uagres. Prof. Fisk reasons, that such Ungual idlomacy points to an '"^ *° ^^ 
essential oneness of the original languacre which is not explained by the mere participation of fS^/'SKra.' 
all men in the conunon mental endowments. ' 

It concerns us to comprehend the various expressions of the one faculty of speech. conpnhMuion of 
This will not he possible before all the typical and most important languages have S^'^ iSi^^^l^h 
been fully indexed or **invoiced" as it were, and grammatically compared. Then only iSEJilSliJSÜ'Ji 
may we fix to a certainty that unitary original language into which the nine hun- '''^''**^' 
dred languages enumerated by M. Mueller seem to be reducible. But here as every- 
where formative thought is swifter than the analytical treatment of the necessary 
material. Thought runs ahead of a piece-meal collection of the material to be inves- 
tigated. With the certitude which from the sum of two ascertained angles determines 
the adjacent third, do we from the ascertained empirical data anticipate a common ^SS^^^"^ tH.m. 
and central source of languages. 

It has been stated that the 'Rediscovery of Sanskrit had a resuscitating effect.'' As 
one electric discharge may isolate, combhie or crystalise a chemical composition, so 
did the knowledge of Sanskrit bind its twenty-nine derivative languages together. 
Sanskrit became the center of affinity and the standard for systematising the mean, 
ing of roots; and was the thread which led out of the labyrintii. 

With the decipherlne of Sanskrit that composite synthesis was completed to which many 
antecedent facts had pointed as upon the binding keystone. Because of thi s fact we feel Jus- 
tified to syUoirise still further and to postulate that central mean of communication upon 
which the understandiner of l^e chorus of Unerual expressions depends. We anticipate a re- 
union meeting at a common source in which all misunderstan diners and harsh dissonances 
shall be soLyed. We expect to hear some day, how all the discordant tones shall unite into a 
final harmonious accord. Then all the differentiations shall be reduced to the seven notes of 
the scale and the few letters of the alphabet, as it were, that is, to the simplified unity of the 
spiritual mode of converse. As from the composite thought of the synthesis we can interpret 
the particulars, so all lan^uaires receive their due significance as units of the lincrual oneness, 
sltho the latter is concealed as yet. M. Mueller somewhere dates the birth of the true idea of ■. MvnxaonPentMoit. 
humanism together with the birth of philosophy as a science from Pentecost, where the rup- 
tures began to heal, which the confusion of tonsrues had occasioned. 

Since that time comparative philology, largely assisted by the Missionaries whose 
zeal was ridiculed only a hundred years ago, and along with missionary activity in iäw^tfp^'l£rj^7 
general, made such strides, that Elaproth can now declare: "Universal kinship of klI^SSSHV' 8m.i3. 
languages is set in such clear light that we are compelled to accept their common 
source as an approved axiom." 

The feeling of right is, no less than language, the common possession of all men» vniTerui»«of ib* 
and a witness for our right to take humanity as a oneness, notwithstanding the fact H^ht"*" 
that justicA in the concrete nowhere exists ; at least nowhere does it appear as a witeM«iiisth«uütfot 
unitary whole. Like language and unlike mathematics, justice never could embody *"*'*^'*^' 
itself so as to stand above the liability to err. Altho the idea of right has assumed 
the shape of a "practice ".and realises itself everywhere in tangible and very em- 
piric forms, yet it is not found anywhere, not even in an abstract form, as of world- 
wide and equally recognised authority. Forms of speech and tribunals of Justice 
hare both grown and become differentiated to a nicety in organisms of tribes, castes 
and states and in the midst of emerging and submerging events. 

Right in the concrete exists nowhere on earth, yet it is present in the most di- 
verse and modified constructions of the law everywhere as the same definite reality. umwrsAitty oc 

Religion will be found of equal weight with language and justice upon thfe J^liffS?hnm«nitya« 
problem of the unity of our race. We are not intent upon establishing a dogma as • «»»tory whole, 
to the origin of religion, tho M. Mueller once thought he had a call to do something ». mviuboii luori^m. 
in that direction. It behooves history simply to reckon with the fact of its existence 
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According to all indications every detail in the life of the ancients was bound up 

in religion no less than parts of the life of modem nations. To explain its origin 

in this connection is only possible by venturing upon the way of hypothetical rea- 

Befutatfoni of s ftw souiug. Should WS euter into the merits of the problem we would soon become oon- 

«nm M to iti origin, yjjjg^^ qj ^q insufflcleucy of a theory which lets religion evolve from a defective 

intellect and from natural wants or fears, for the gratification or pacification of 
which '' primitive ** man should have conjectured higher beings or projected them 
from his own self. It is repeated (as if mere repetition were needed to strengthen 
the assertion) that man created the deity in the abstract out of his concrete gods, 
as if this were a matter too well settled and too antiquated as to go to the bottom 
of it The matter was represented in such a manner, as that man thus overreached 
himself, outwitted himself, dreamt of a world of poetry and phantasy, and, if he did 
not lose himself in more abject superstition, gradually transferred the concept of his 
multiplying relations from the sensuous into the supernatural sphere. This is easily 
said and may all sound very rational. But a religion grown or built up in that way 
must be a frail thing, and would surely have disappeared entirely as soon as people 
had outgrown their childish notions ; it would have vanished with the very stage of 
culture which produced it. 

It is rather questionable, moreover, whether childlikeness, if it ever existed in 
the quality required by the argument, would have created gods. Heman is right 

Hniuif on ehiidiikanM« whcu he says I ''Childlike it is of the negroes to shoot arrows against the eclipsed 
.. origin of r.unoo.n«.. ^^^ g^^ ^j^^y ^^ ^jg j^^^ j^^ ^^^^^ ^ pj^^^^ ^^^ higher powers, but to drive oflf the 

snake which, according to their phantasy, is trying to devour the sun**. This, rather, 

is childlike. 

To call upon the artist phantasy for assistance in explaining the origin of re- 
phanturnoTtrsur- Hgiou would bc of little avaü. Imagination can put together only such things of 
JI?JJj£i*°°'**8aJ'i6 which it knows something beforehand. Imagination never surpasses the compass of 

perception. This goes no further than the visible world from which alone phantasy 

can draw the material for the patterns it weaves into its projections. 

To aver that destitution was the cause of creating gods, would sadly reverse mat- 
^^£S!iS^S^ ters. The effect would be taken as the cause. Absence of resources of itself does 
^'^*' not lead to any consciousness of the divine. On the contrary, it is simply the remin- 

iscence of plenty which connects the idea of the GK)od with the giver, hence the 
RarainiMNDM of tho thought of the GKkkI must have preceded the need. Destitution does not create con- 
^^^^ sciousness and what is contained therein. Thirst in itself does not create the fata 

morgana. But because a deity is present to consciousness, it is the most natural 
thing to take refuge there. 

Indigence teaches to caU for help, that is, to pray. 

Prayer in «amest. If thc Bomau soldlcr was lu oxtrome distress he would forget the command to 

luurionnotth« prodaet pray wlth facc turned Bome-ward, but involuntarily would wring his hands above 

of want, Ignorane«, fear I»:« VaqiI 
or Mlflshneae. UlS nOaa. 

seifmado religion.. No. Beüglou Is uot ths product of ignorance, fear, want or selfishness. This 

"Dog. htioso h " m phenomenon so unique and universal, which alone escapes the "dog-philosophy** of 
-Hypatia"?KL««T^ old whlch Elugsley pictured in "Hypatia"; this grandest of bU ideas, confounding 

natural explanation, cannot be made to depend upon childishness in any respect; 
nor upon imaginary or perhaps peevish and capricious desires; nor upon the inability 
to endure the calamities of life in silent grief. The ideal of "pure reason" can not 
be a self made collective conception; the idea of that which is necessary can not be 
reasoned out of a heap of negatives, or of fatal accidents and circumstances; neither 
can it be reasoned away. What breaks forth from the depths of the human mind 
everywhere and irresistibly must rest in the mind as its most indestructible 
element. 

This beinff a fundamental fact, let us be induced to exercise some such profound thlnk- 
iteiigionthe fnnda- ingT wherein the Germans deligrht, in keeping: with their habit ''den Dingen auf den Grund zu 
mental basbof crery Bchen,*' altho some of them find as many religions at the bottom as they put in tliemselves. 

culture and our own ^, ,, , . , ._ .-, ... , ,. 

ciTtiisation. The subject deserves a thorough consideration— for tue religious thought has ever been the 

Soe. 43, 54, M, M. M, ^j^gij powerful undercurrent in the stream of history, the chief factor in every culture, and 

the cardinal principle of our own civilisation. Let us try, as we have done In other iiutanoes« 
to work up the problem by reversing the customary mode of It« treatment. 
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§ 35. Let U6 modestly state the first premise of our disquisition in the form of HypouuttMi 
the hypothesis that— God is. g^'ST' 

If so. He planted at the creation a consciousness of Himself into the human ^'^*^ '^ 

creature— and not only into the small part of the intellect. This imparted thouj^ht of 
God reveals itself in the expectation of the creature to receive something from its 
Creator, and in feeling itself drawn to Him in all circumstances, so as to open itself 
for Him and to remain susceptible of Him. The Creator sees in this human creature ft!{y *>» «u hb own 
the reflection of His own image, and man, the creature, feels that he is thought of and * ^' "*' ^^' "** 
looked upon. All this, at the least, is understood by the term Gkxl-consciousness. 'Sü^^^ullf^ '^ 
Thus the Idea of God," as the creature circumscribes its concept of the thought-rep- thought being 
resentation of Him, is the ingrained part of man's potential consciousness, framed of tiMoniocuMityof 
into the mind at that center where all its relations are focused. It is man*s most 
direct recollection and reminder, because it is his innermost and most essential capa- 
bility of intimate converse and communion with the Creator. If in some way the 
development of this consciousness becomes disturbed or arrested, the "Name of God" 
is forgotten, under this estrangement the thought of Him becomes the opposite of 
intimate. But tho the distinct feeling of God's friendship, recedes and becomes 
obtuse and indescribable, yet a reminiscence of former beatitude is felt to assert roandadon 
itself. It reappears to awaken man's consciousness, because it remains the insoluble 
ingredient of his being. God— by way of this lasting endowment implanted into the 
frame of the mind in its entirety and not only, we emphasise it, into the small Intel- £^^^£•12^1''*'^'^ 
iectual spot— ever keeps in touch with man; and at every manifestation of this fact 
which often seems to occur in a very indirect manner, the consciousness of this fact / 

becomes vividly revived. This is all very empiric. The human mind is ever ready 
to meet the thought of God, and even to seek Him. It possesses within itself an in- 
stinctive, almost determining presentiment of being created for the sake of that 
thought. 

To be Bare, this feeUnff, this **Toioe so weak and stlU" within us, seems to be caused by ex- ^^^ ^^^ . 

temal impressions. Bven the internal impulses seem to oome from without, often in spite of in«i'not anoaCraJ!^ 
our attempts to avoid them, and against man's natural will. This feelin^r of the divine touch ^^ ^n?äu!ü ££!d!m°' 
announces itself as distinctly separate from, altho alon« with, or before, or after those other (I iD in nui. 
impressiona and sensations which the environments call forth in the mind. Usually it is felt God kaapa on 
just because of its conflict with the world and self consciousness. It wants toteU us that Gkxlis |||2^*^^ '*™'" ^^ 
stiU on speaking terms with man. This feeling intercedes in this manner, because of our liv- 
ing in a world with which we are so intrinsically connected, as tho we were entirely bound up 
with it. The mind indeed would be suffocated in the coils of worldllness, if it were not for this 
gift, through which it remains in immediate connection with its purely spiritual sphere. It , ^^^|^ ^ 
awakens one in such manner, because thereby alone man begins to emancipate himself from tenw of mor«i dnty, to 
this mere natural intricacy to become a real selfconscious ego. Altho we find ourselves as if ^^^^v^^ <>«"> 
lost, at the moment when the touch from above on the one side, and the contact with the di- 
verting world on the oth^r, sets our faculties free one after and with the other : yet only thus 
do we learn by degrees to adjust ourselves to obligations, to cause other conditions and cir- 
cumstances, and try to control them. We then and thus feel ourselves as subjects, and it gen- 
erally takes some time until many of us can understand ourselves as being subject-objects. 
And even then we have not learned to know ourselves thoroughly, because we can not under- 
stand the single object apart from the sum of its relations to the whole. We have to learn for ^SnSSoo^uThMhe 
instance, that conscience, i. e. the knowledge that we are known, is not * the" religious, but in &>** pi*««> ^« iDoni 
the first place'^the moral sense, since it forbids man to retire to a private orbit of his own from ^ *** ^ owdms. 
hb duties to nature and fellow-men. We cannot come to a clear definition of what conscience 
is, unless we see that it is not congruous with the religious sense, but that both mustdiscrimi- 
nately be kept asunder in our reflection as long as God - and world-consciousness are not 
ethically harmonised and consummated within us. 

Morally we really and solely find ourselves, if, under the process of emancipation 

from natural necessity, we "come to" again from the moral stun of the fall. Rellf I- JSillJS^TSion. 

Msiy we find ourselves in higher connections and sacred relations, if we recognise 

the '^image'* within us, altho with sorrow for its being so distorted. The recognition 

must once have been a cognition. This finding, now the result and goal of a retro- ^^S!^im!^!v^*^^ 

spective way of reflecting—a re-ligere, as the Romans inadvertently coined the word * *' *' *°' "' "* "^' "** 

for us, — ^is a re-collection. This is awakened by the very same incitements from with- 
ont, from the sphere in which consciousness had diverted and scattered its thoughts. seifknowM«« pcmwi» 
In this mood the mind remembers its relations, that is, reconstructs them into a state IflnU^olTto^Su^ 
of unity and permanency. Under reminding conditions the attention returns to and on«. 

Sithers around the central startine point. The mind gets to be converted. Such is 
e origin, the sum and substance oi incipient religion under our supposition. 
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wbiMrvfMM We found the eseence of all religion in the tendency of man's conseionsiiess 

MntnTMore« «h ™ * toward the central starting point» the reunion with God. We only reversed the order 
•tiWermM. of that thoory which starts from the circumference into which the ego,— after detach- 

ing itself from the center and after having become eccentric in its natural inclina- 
tions,— had scattered its thoughts and desires. > 
?v*^w!5^iu!I^ ^0 course by which man is conducted from the uncouth circumference of Fet- 
giTmnUfioa. ishlsm up to thc mental postulate of Monism, and further up to the consciousness of 

Monotheism, leads into the most perplexing difficulties. Wherever this method is 
used, it seems to be done for the purpose of ignoring some inconvenient, yea annoy- 
naturaiistio^^ ^g empirical facts which defy explanation by any natural process. That method of 
^^m%no"ii2,«n« demonstrating the origin of religion from frenzy and fetishism explains nothing 
^"- but a greater, because more conscious, estrangement from the Creator ; reveals noth- 
8«ifii»<iereusioiinTMis lug but aggravated guilt of selflncurred, self contracted incapacity to obtain self- 
the oue\j^inff knowledge ; and a more contemptible moral dissipation, if not willful aversion to 
uecenary. the ono thing uecessary- the Supreme Good. The perversion of the true relation of 

God to man by way of a self constituted religion gets entangled into insolvable diffi- 
culties. 

F Is LuM f fh Theoretically such a oourse can only be chosen under a onesided conception and false 

r«itg(on of evolutionism, definition of *" personality " or from its denial. If a person is taken for a mere blank of an 
•Bd its iMk of r«9uite. ego, the latter route may be taken. If this blank is filling out accordinir to the spontaneity 

by which physical development evolves, and by which the inner life of man is imagined to be- 
come mind by way of secretion, reflex nerve action and the like, passing from the lower 
sphere of pictorial thinkiuff to the hierher of associated ideas and purgred conceptions, goiikg 
f^"certatntmUgfoair* ^^ ^^ reason alonc and i^norinff the feelintr of qualitative value: then the way may be passa- 
porpoMs. ble, but not without denying the ultimate purpose of all that. The ** telos " must be either ig' 

nored or denied before religion can be said to oricrinate like any other natural product, to be 
used for certain purposes like other products— nobody knowfaigr where it will end or bow. 
Then relierion is levelled indeed to that kind of misconstrued evolut/on which works itself out 
of the food furnished by climate and the soiL 

If on the contrary, mind is conceived as a wealth of originally innate and latent 
potentialities, then the opposite direction is indicated« We then arrive not at a re- 
ligion from below, issuing from the diversity of radii which originate upon the per- 
iphery and converge toward a center ; not at a religion derived from atoms, mythical 
Truerrti loa. ni«»- ^®™*^^ ^^^ orratlc parts ; not at a religion growing up wild and haphazard^ in ordei 
jj^'jj^ejj^wnbinding to becomo a socially stipulated but unbinding contract. But we come to *'the" re- 
ligion from above, from that central source which is above arbitrariness and not sab- 
i^ltoeu&.^Mrt^'*^ mitted to human sanction. It lies there, where mind and God-consciousness are 
*°*^' simply given. They are given for the purpose of a more or less free, ethical self de- 

^"^^^"huTto^ up. velopment ; that is, given in order to make its way through history aside from and 
imie^i^fdLn^Jf f^m Independent of natural necessity. True religion is protected against being rendered 
natuni d«T«iopinra« flubject to elthor arbitrary inventiveness or physical growth and decline. 

For this reason we reversed, by way of a new departure, the method of treatinir this 
subject (end of § 13) and did not begin our explanation of religion on the periphery. Every 
attempt at reducing religion to eccentricities must raise the suspicion of being an abortive 
in the direction of con- ^^^ ^ explain its purposc away. Hence our starting point is the center of unity, and our 
«entrie inteniifleation. procedure of demonstrating its true import passes on in the direction of concentric intensifi- 
cation. The English, or rather Latin prefix, re, the same as er in German, In such words as 
re-ligion, re-minding, re-cognition, re-collection, re-velation, re-generation, re-demption, is 
thus reduced to its inteUlgible meaning and to the religious bearing upon the inner life. 

S"JSSSi oTgMbm a ^® ^^* ^^* ^^^ *^® proposition, implying aU which we thus far wanted to dem- 
connection not' oustfate, that humaulty is not a collection. Considering all its connections we take 
CO ection. it as a Unity, as an ethical organism, as a oneness (" Einheit"). 

Postulate of one Forms of speech, of laws and religion lie dispersed throughout the length and 
t^e*^iteTof " ^ breadth of the earth like broken relies. In their dismembered condition they are in- 
human unity. explicable. 

The problem which they preeent to us may be illustrated by the construction of a eroes- 
vault, a double arch. The hewn stones lying around on the ground are known to the archi- 
tect alone who values them on account of the purpose they are to serve, with regard to their 
Ke - to T> destiny which he has in mind. He determined their different angles according to his plan of 

lug all the strain ^^® building for which they are intended, and in which they are to occupy unostentatious but 
of the very important positions. Our understanding of their shapes clears up as soon as we see 

cross-arch. them Joined in their order, resting upon the centering frame as the arch is sprung from both 

■ides. The entire structure, however, the significance of all the converging angles is not fuUy 
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appreciated until the keystone ia inserted. This ff Ives the equipoise to the whole by takiav ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 
upon itself ali the strain, so that the bearing tension of the whole is bound up in it. Then the —eh part in i«i rtiatioa 
parts as one whole depend upon and lean against it. The whole is rendered selfsupportin^ ^ *^ wboi*. 
since the keystone carries all, explains the intent of the builder, explains the import of the 
erosB-arch to the buildin^r and the value of each single stone. 

Oppert needed suoh a binding insertion in order to demonstrate the existence of a primi- Ttiruiu? uuicucw- 
tlve Turanian stock. He had studied the HooffoUans, the Finns, Tatars, Turks, and Hungari- 
ans in all their bearings upon his science. The essential charaoteristles common to them all. 


underlying all their diif erenees, were pronounced enough, still the cause of their similtude leicntifle r^ht o/th* 
seemed inexplicable. They severally presented many definite circumstances, each demanding pMtniat« ^ th« 
special explanation. This could not be made by supposing a probable analogous development Sunuinity. 
going on contemporaneously in different localities. Nothing would answer but the sup- 
position of an original primitive stock of Turanians. Original unity became more than 
hypothetical, it became a demand, an absolute postulate. 

In this very maimer do we insist upon the scientifle demand of the unity of the q^^ pj,^ ^^^ 
human family. We take it for granted, that with a first man as a proto-type there is the proto-type! 
given such an original unit of central potentiality as represents the nucleus of true 105,117. 120/3»: 

humanism and aftords equilibrium to all the strains under which our race writhes. If 
mankind is not only a whole, eonstftuted of agglomerated parts, not a mere mechani- 
cal collection but an ethical connection and interrelated unity, then the mind is con- 
strained to find the center of tension which bears the strain of the polarity between 
the two. worlds, even if it is to be looked for in depths far beyond the efforts of delib- 
erating reason. This center, or fountain-head, or proto-type must be the starting 
point as well as the final focus of all the indicative rays which in direct lines not only 
radiate through the spheres, but also penetrate the spheroids of natural and spiritual h« i« to u wh>* ti» 
life in all directions. This center must be what we demanded when speaking of the „^IT* "'"'**••*■" 
key and knowledge of the secret to unlock the combination; it must be what the key- «nd th« keyiK»« m th« 
stone is to the cross-vault. The formula pressing this axiomatic problem is: Homo- comi]!*!!!!! from indue 
geneity in the concrete, that is, the organic unity of the human race, must lie in a tioBtoi>*proTad. 
first man. 

CH. V. A FIRST MAN. THE HIEROGLYPH OP HISTORY. 

§ 36. By correct analysis, we trust, based upon, and guided by, historic facts, we Humanity 
have ascended to our conclusion. The facts became propositions from which, by the J.©°*r^„ted b 
necessity of logic, we had to start in search of the composite synthesis, and to carry its proto-type, 
on our disjunctive and conditional syllogising. 

After extending the lines of thought consistent with the data, in the direction to 
which the proper inferences pointed, and where the lines converged, we came to the ^„j,^ q,««,^ 
conclusion that the human race forms a oneness. And as the result of combined *"'*!!?'!: ^^r** '? 

contrast w tne naini 

syllogisms, we anticipated a figure which alone can save us from the dilemma, we Zm^^'"'^ n«eeHitr 
posited the postulate of a primary representative person. 

If our conclusion can be substantiated, it promises to prove humanity a unity 
and to render its doings an intelligible fabric. The figure will represent that compr^ 
hensive whole, which will answer all the requirements demanded for the explanation 
and interpretation of history. For only when taken as a whole does "human nature** . ^ 

' uid the tendMifly to 

Stand out prominent and lucid from the background where the mere natural forces diMohitionii«v«r 
hold their sway, and where, in contrast to the realm of light, love and freedom, the 
tendency toward diversity and dissolution is ever manifest In no other way is it 
possible to understand humanity, and to make it the object of an ingeniously pro- tionS iitl^probtems; 
jected and intentionally perpetuated history. Here man is mirrored so that he can ÜTo^^^lfds^*^*^" ^' 
observe his own life as truly reflected. In no other way is it possible to study history ^^'gj^^ faMibuity 
to any real advantage, than by conceiving in it that f rand web to which history has """^ " °r?2. is. it. 
been so fitly compared, la which aecestity forms the warp and freedom the woof. S^tlf^Mira^hMa 

For a successful pursuance of this study the original man is postulated. He ^^1^'''* ^ 
bears within him the theme of the opera and carries through the fundamental note, pTOtopilsm. 
the motif of the grand fugue. He is the keystone in the arch of the bridge connect- § ^« ^ 

ing both the worlds to which he belongs. The solution of the problems of history and 
human life can lie only in one person. For only oneness can be organic, can be an in th« mterMt of 
idea, can furnish the systematic knowledge of the organism of history. That organism one'^^^'^SSS'** 
needs but the typical germ from which to sprout, and into which, analogous to plant- ^^^ SSSuS*' 
life, to concentrate again in order to bloom, to bear fruit and seed. History needs ^^"^^ ii2.i8.u,ia. 
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Th« one man raqnlstt«, 
how to be conceived. 
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only this one man, in order to become intelligible throughout Just as science needs 
but one protoplasm which potentially comprises the whole fabric of development 
rooted therein. 

Scientists have always been very willing to derive the whole living world— not exoeptingr 
a sinflrle thiny, because that would have opened the door for a miracle— from a slngrle primary 
protoplasm. Why, then, with so flagrant prejudice and a very suspicious aversion do they 
persistently rebuke the much nearer proposition of one first man for explainln^r lansnaere, 
history, etc. ? But such are the inconsistencies of human nature, materialistically speaking-, 
that one denies privileges to others, which he claims for himself. Or may it be an inconsist- 
ency Uke that according to which the motion of brain matter within my skull has brou^rht 
about the conviction that materialism is a poor subterfuge for a certain simulation of willful 
ignorance? It is at this point that the difficulty of the matter lies. But discrepancies of this 
sort need be cleared up with tender care. 

The question brought up in the first book of this Philosophy, must now be faced 
tIz: How shall we conceive the all-sufficient, all-embracing, all-explaining mind, 
which so delineates this real first man as to be easily understood by all. 

In the countries of the rising as in those of the setting sun, history meets with 
evidences everywhere that man possesses intuitive knowledge of his microcoonical 
significance, of his cosmical position. 

Chinese myths have it, that out of chaos man emerged as the ghost of earth and as the 
Pure One in Heaven in the same person. His head became the mountain ; the sun and moon 
were his eyes, rivulets his arteries and veins, the trees his hair. Thus the members of man 
stretch forth in the universe. The primitive man of the Japanese creates the waters, standing 
upon the rainbow. Weeping for his broken lance, the splinters of which became islands, the 
tears out of his left eye became the sun, those out of the right eye the moon —both his 
daughters. 

The deity Yama, the first man of the Rig-veda is the first who died and showed his de- 
scendants the way to the place of the spirits. 

The German god-l^ends, according to Grimm, are full of such stories in which 
man^s corporeal parts are conceived as a miniature world. 

The body is the center in which the image of the whole universe is reflected (and recog- 
nises itself. The flesh is made of loam ; the drops of perspiration and his tears are his share of 
the dews of heaven. The blood was taken out of the sea; the arteries from the herbs of the 
woods and the fields, the hair from the grass. Man's eye, so much like the sun, originated in 
that orb. Jhus heaven and earth, flowing through man, bloom forth and sparkle through 
him, their child. Mythology contributes hundreds of similar reflections of nature in the mind. 
We see in them more than childish fancies, for which some have only the smile of superiority. 

In these poetical expressions there is clearly to be seen the intuitive insight 
of these natural peoples into the connection of things, as into the living organism 
which everywhere reflects, conceals, and reveals the whole in all its parts. The en- 
tire universe is concentrated in man, who is its quintessence. A standing conundrum 
is this figure of man as he appears in every nation at the entrance-gate of its history 
—much like the sphinx, keeping watch over desert and tomb and temple, taciturn. 
In that figure the world's riddle is symbolised, whose hidden ends run out in the 
meaning of man. This sphinx seems to have been given to history for interpretation 
as the object lesson of its development. Its symbolism includes our postulate even, 
which from time immemorial everywhere stood before the human mind. 

§ 37 Man as he stands upon the earth, is the allegory of the visible world, sym- 
bolically containing all its truth and virtually all its reality. With his head erect 
toward the starry heavens, his figure intermediates between the highest and lowest 
formations; whilst spiritually he surpasses all. Transcending the visible he reaches 
into the invisible world As the representative of the visible he, in a microcosmical 
manner as it were, unites within himself at the same time also the invisible world. 
Here however we come to a halt. We are not allowed to penetrate even thus far 
unless accompanied by facts. We will not proceed any further until we have adduc- 
ed them so as to carry our credentials with us. But from this point on, we have to 
draw on the psychical life of the race for such facts as are at hand and well authenti- 
cated. Let us find, then, and consider such data: 

Fortlage paints this impressive picture : *' Our soul is like unto the vaults of a national 
treasury. In its guarded recesses a flickering flame lightens up a small portion of the num- 
berless treasures— small in contrast to the enormous wealth covered by the ghostly shadows of 
the subterranean storage- rooms.» The meaning is this : The greatest component part of onr 
mind is asleep, even in our waking state. What Is awake within us is never the ego in its en- 
tirety ; it is but that small part of it which is brought to our consciousness by the ooncentra- 
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tins funodon of the mind, ealled attention. It ia this attention which sunrested the analogy 
of the lamp in the cellar vault«. We are told of ■tates of the soul in exultation, after the use 
of opium for instance, in which the intoxicated victims have panorama-views as of landscapes 
under sunshine. 

The writer knows from his own experience of the rather trance-like "centrar* vision ^^^^^^ 
which has been described by many others, whose souls in extreme perils were at the brink of The unreAeeted 
separation from the body and had before them all they had ever experienced, done or seen, part of the mind; 
exoept the bad; whatever sceneries they had beheld or things they haä known. It is a mom^t 
of beatitude; a condition of youth and ideality. In delirium tr«nens quite different pictures, 
but on the same grounds, unfold to the pitiable sufferer. 

We leave these pictures to rest on their own merits, altho we know of very well authen- 
ticated facta of similar nature in large number, not sequent to intoxication but always to an 


abnormal condition of the organism in dangerous situations, where sudden death seemed un- bemnd dbMrnUon of 
avoidable. Experiences were had and are on record, upon which the hallucination theory can reflecting reason, 
oast no suspicion as being illusive because physiological psychology can offer no explanation 
therefor.— **The state of our psychical being which we call awake is never awake in the full 
sense; it is rather a permanent dase. Still more humiliating is the fact, that under the con- 
dition of things this half -sleep must regularly change off with full sleep, when the dim light 
in the treasury becomes almost extinct." 

Fortlage*s view is corroborated by many such psychologists as Fichte, Jr., Kerner, Krey- J5äSS!Sl21?tote 
her, Erdmann, etc., and why should we not mention Shakespeare and Goethe along, with aeeoont. 
them ? These views are further supported by hosts of witnesses who were, and are, competent 
to judge scientifloally of their own experiences. 

Zsohokke, the extreme rationalist, tells us in his *Xk>ntemplations upon IfyselT* about 
his gift of the ''central vision". He could read the inner life of such as were strangers to him ^^S^'iaSSiP^^ 
at the first occasion of coming in contact with them. Face and voice of such a one addressing 
hiuL, would make scarcely any impression upon him ; externals he perceived very indistinctly. 
But the mind of a stranger he saw clearly before him, often to the greatest surprise of those 
who were witnesses, and always to his own annoyance. Such facts are amazing only to those, 
who pay no attention to phases of the mind or moods of the souL Even among psychologists 
some feign to ignore the facts. Altho such phenomena may not be explicable, and can not be 
housed with certain pet theories, they are undeniable; they may be troublesome^but can not 
be evaded. 

Reason bailds systematic knowledge in the conscious state of the mind upon the 
basis of facts. But this does not say that Judgments are reliable in all cases, nor 
does it deny that a great deal of wisdom was received independent of reason. We 
dare not lightly ignore such data of psychical life, neither do we need to despair of 
their explicability. Much more important than the precocious construction of a sys- 
tem into which these unknown quantities will fit, is to us the weighing and consider- 
ing of phenomena which ever and anon intrude upon our theories. Attempts to put 
them to derision are unbecoming to serious science. 

The conclusion drawn from the observation of these facts under this topic may c»«>Mi«: «MMoito 
be presented safely in this axiom : The soul in its entirety contains more than we ^»Mn^ ** 
are aware oL 

Since the largest and perhaps chief portion of our life is concealed as by a veil in 
the innermost and almost impenetrable recesses of the soul, then this sphere of in- 
tensified life must be the workshop of the mysterious phenomena alluded to. 

We have already noticed the duality of the human souL mYnd.^ ^ ^* 

A misty veil, as it were, not to say a hiatus or break, divides consciousness into 
two departments, one of which comes under control of the mind, whilst of the other e«««»»»« ft»nn»of 
we can only catch an occasional glimpse. 

Every one of us has perceived some of the hitter's very energetic manifestations. Only in 
Hegel's daughter, as far as has come to the notice of history, these manifestations seem to 
have become abashed after her father had peremptorily told her : "Es wird von jetzt an nicht 
mehr getrseumt," I do not want you to dream any more ! 

•Day-consciousness" and "Night-consciousness" (Tag-und Nachtseite des Seelen- ;j;'„^' Sid-üS"*"" 
lebens") the Germans denominated these two sides of the spiritual constituent of our * ** " 
mind, whilst now the better terms **reflecting" and **unrefiected* or "sub-conscious- 
ness" have come into use. 

"Reflecting" describes that part of the soul in which the mind deliberates upon its own "Reflecting" and 
acts and perceptions; reflecting also in the other sense, insomuch as the mind in this state re- "«^reflected" 
flecU its impressions and compound cognitions upon the deeper background of memory for defined."*'**" 
future attention and reproduction, where they stay, whether called up before the conscious « », is. a?' m, us, 221. 
state or not. 
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"unrdtoGted^* oonaolousneis ob the other hand, denotes that phase of the Inner life 
where the mental capabilities of the mind oan not oonsoioosly deliberate upon acts, impres- 
sions and promptings; henoe have no control over them. Many manifestations of the unconsci- 
ous activity from that side flash up before the conscious part, but they are not retainable as a 
general thing and seldom r^roducible on the part of ordinary reasoning, remembering and 
consciousness. 

. *<ro imm (1 6. 8, •) These two phenomenal spheres, for reasons giyen, must not be considered as mere 
SS^Ü^^^ÜaTTui« moods of the soul, but pertain chMy to either (me of the purely spiritual or the 
"^ physico-psychieal constituents of the mind. Discrimination between them might be 

more distinct, if it were not for the fact that the physieo-psyehical part of the mind 
The soul par- largely contributed and deposited its reminiscences of its preexistence also in the 
S'^tSJo^ wwlds!* "unreflected," or "subconscious," department of the mind. 

One who comes to himself from a state of ecstasy or from hypnotic sleep can not 
hL coH^^^J^^''^ remember anything he thought or did in this condition. In a succeeding repetition, 
^^^^ilr^^mm. however, the soul is able to recall the doings in the prcTlous hypnotic state. "A 


duality of formal existence like two adjoining rooms with different contents^ was 
what Gillers de la Touresse demonstrated in 1889 for Medical Jurisprudence. 

Nothing but this duality of reflecting and unreflected consciousness in the mind 
— L e. soul and spirit in their combination— explains the discrepancies between 
'*faith and science", between immediate, intuitive cognition and deliberate reasoning, 
between intuition and instinct, between genius and talent, musing and thinking, 
between the 'liead and the heart" 

Both these latter appellations are not phUosophloa^ But inasmuch as MoGosh says, that 
common sense possesses the truth before the thinkers arrange it soientiflcally, we must aialie 
the best of both of them. 

The heart, in this empirical sense, is understood to be the central seat of personal life, of 
mind and emotional sentiency (Gemuethsieben). 
It ^y,^^ It In the head this Uf e becomes apparent by way of the reflecting functions of the mental 

faculties in the form of awakened thought. This is the reason why the inteUect is prone to 
claim consciousness and discursive thought only for itself; and that we grant the claim, un- 
aware of the fact that all the other faculties and even the physical conditions in their quiet 
way cooperate with "pure reason.'' 
Ml ith thi of '^^ head is the acknowledged seat of mediated or secondary, of discursive and reflecting 

ih«oL«amiereaMr thought— the opposite of "central vision." It is generally occupied by the multiplicity of 

things on the circumference; is often bribed by base promptings, gets easily confused and 
THB "hbabt," sometimes altogether prepossessed by the world of glitter and sham. In the heart (of course 

not in the mere physiological sense) we see not only the core of all physical, that is, unoonsci- 
eor« of phyticai m w*u qus soul-life, but also, and primarily, the center and focus of the psyohico-splritual life. It 
u (oeua of ipiritoai \^^g^^ along aU spiritual and ethical movements, aU sentiments. And not only this emotional 

activity as caused by man himself pertains to it, but it represents moreover, the sphere where 
finite life is stimulated by the infinite. 
Import of thobkMd npon With reference to the physico- psychical side Schubert and Beok pointed out years ago, 

SowvuBT^'&L ^^^ necessity of considering the blood In conjunction with the nerves in explanation of psy- 

chological experiences. When this is done our statements will be acknowledged as more than 
feasible. So much is certain, that, the dry, i. e. onesided psychology with its nerve- fluids not- 
withstanding, the heart does not cease to show "cordial" feelings, to believe, to love, and— to 
"break," is not simply a thing of poetry altho it is true even in this req>ect that **the 
heart speaks most when the lips move not." 
^^ I ■ of Here is the seat of conscience, independent of wllI,reason and sense-peroeptions, but with 

"oonftnliruutn/^' its direct influences upon the circulation of the blood. Hence the heart is said to possess im- 

mediate knowledge and certainty and is deemed the medium through which the Absolute 
Good is represented, and its reality and presence announced. Here is the form where the 
right and the value of the Good is manifested and vindicated. 

Here the verdict of what is worthy is rendered, and the feeling of appreciation of the one 

thing necessary is preserved. Here intuition, divination, faith, vision, contrition and console- 

piM« of oontact with ^.j^q stand connected with all those virtues which are the flavor of genuine religion, hiatori- 

kh. .plrltu.1 world. ^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ,,j^^j^ ^, ^^ ^pjj^j^,, 

Here is to be located— not, however, in a spatial sense, since all that pertains to the spir- 
itual part of the mind lies above space and time— the deep-lying seat of "unreflected" or sub- 
consciousness, the point of contact and intercourse with the allsurpassing and aUcomprising 
order of a higher world— and with the "underworld." too. 

Neither of these chief constituents of personal life should unduly preponderate 
■qui etütiTauon of QyeT, or bo cultivatcd at the expense of, the other, and ethical culture alone can tend 
S2Sia*wi°****'*"*' to the happy mean. Whatever may be accepted or rejected of these statements, so 
1 12. 18. 15. tt ^^^^ ^ certain, that physiological psychology will not overthrow their truth in or- 
der to replace them by materialistic or agnostic dogmas. "Natural science (espe- 
cially as far as it is materialistic) treats of the conditions of world oonsciousnesa. 
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But if Ü seeks to f oiestall spiritual truths which stand equal to empirie f aets, then,** 
says Zoellner, ''as is known to everybody today, it will not sneeeed" (not even with its Nat. wienoe 
present apparatus of forty odd classified nerves, each under so much pressure per puln'^^Seotinc^ 
inch, we add)— 'in demonstrating pain and pleasure as the first principles of eon- oonMioumeis. 

seiousnesB or of ethics." 

Nobody will successfully object to these words of the great scientist. But neither Hiot. science i» 

will we succeed in explaining the " unreflected " consciousness in a scientific and Mie^iloaiiy* ^ 
unchallengeable manner. We simply wanted to call the attention to the need of |^||^^ ^^^^ 
recognising and investigating such phenomena as deserve it We will spare our- oonsoiousneis. 
selves the effort to find the connections between them and to classify them, for rea- 
sons which will appear later on. 8«bjMtportpoB«d. 

Before leaving utla faacinatinff Bubjeot for the present, notwithstandlna: oar incomplete " ''^* 

Tiew of It, we can not refrain from pointing to the " Anthropologie** of the '' younger " Fichte. Fiohte't Aattuopoioffj. 
A few thouchta snnreeted by this keen observer and dear thinker may be profitably added 
when this whole matter will receive more li^t, when we behold the figure of the first man. 

§ 38. There exists a horrid magic art, through which uncultured hordes influ- 
ence the anfanal world. Among them we find occult powers at work, which need not 
be, and have not been, acquired by studies in sorcery, but which have broken forth 
from the depths of " unrefiected " consciousness. 

"In the performances of sorcery, spiritism, mesmerism, etc^ the amount üw ^SJ^*****"** 
of demonstrated fraud is so great as to cast suspicion over the whole. In general 
there is a very strong presumption against any alleged fact which stands apart from 
the established order of life. The uttermost care must be taken in determining the 
facts before placing any faith in them; a certain lukewarmness is highly to be rec- ^SSS^M^MiFkiiiA; 
ommended." This advice of Bordon Bowne is appropriate: but may not lukewarm* 
ness in religious matters take umbrage and Justify itself on the same grounds ? To 
omit the mention of these facts does not remove them from history. 

He insists upon the necessity that such psychological phenomena and oooarrmces reoelvo 
liieir due share of observation and that they be subjected to the most riffid examination as ^^'^^^^^^L^JSS^oJ 
the facts of hypnotism have been. Then things may be made plain and innocuous which «ii«ir neognitfoB 
heretofore were pushed aside as uncanny mysteries and upon which, nevertheless, supersti- *^^^^ ^i^^ 
tion was feeding. Those psycbolo^ical phenomena have exerted decided influences in epochal 
events; and in ireneral, their historical import has not received that attention which it 
demands. 

We keep in mind that they are to be designated as abnormal with reference to mm paMiT« «nd« 
the ordinary course of things, as symptoms of an unhealthy condition under the p^mt. 
power of which man is passive, is a patient I 

The effects of these powers, and the wily, mystifying and baffling manner in 
which they assert themselves, lead us to surmise an organ or a potentiality in the 
nature of man which in the normal state lies dormant. This "rudimentary" and f ac- f acuitiM ^ 
ultative organ, coming nearer to the surface in proportion of more or less debility of Lumlifnul^V'' 
the nervous system, shows its susceptibility in the sphere of central vision as well as 
in that of reflex nerve action. 

It shows itself now at an occasion of a visionary flash, and then as an ecstatic ▼^^«««t fl<«b. 
grasp. The capability of perceiving such a flash or glance is perceptible in the Kcrtatiegrwp. 
milder and nearer forms of- forebodings: it rises to the state of second sight, to the 
eestacy of a trance, to mind-reading, and up to the eccentricities of clairvoyant vis- 
ions into immeasurable distances of space and time. Manifestations of this kind in- 
dicate a faculty of central vision.a potentiality which everybody carries within him- 
self. 

The capability of the grasp touches, in spite of distances, other souls and bodies^ 

in a depth and by means which to us are sealed up. Of course we have a scientific f.],^^, 
name for it : Telepathy. But what becomes of its diagnosis ? Surmise magnetism ? 
Too clumsy; perhaps there is some power analogous to it at the bottom. Certain it is» 
that it is there and at work. We can notice it in the way that people passing on the 
street will simultaneously turn and look at each other. Nobody will deny that such 
a rapport exists, and has revealed itself by instantaneous monitions in cases of ex- 
treme peril between friends, notwithstanding the oceans between them. 

We were reminded of the rudimentary or^rans as analogous to what we suppose to be Rn^in^^,— ^ . ^^ 
dormant capabilities of the inner life. Perhaps we may find more in them than mere illus- Um wimai worid^ 
trations. A whalers skeleton, they say, plainly shows excrescences in the place where the or- 
San»of locomotion grow on quadrupeds. The horse carries in its hoofs the crippled bones of 
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flve toes.' Such retarded irrowths we reoo^nise as remnants of original adaptabilities. If the 
animals had relapsed from a hierher state, then these undeveloped members would have to be 
explained as checked growths, since the organism of the animal adapted itself to environ- 
ments afld modes of life, where the member was not brought into exercise and its growth 
stopped. 

Or we notice on the other hand the hidden probabilities which could have obtained their 
full development only in a higher sphere, where the use of such incipient organs will tend to 
their unfolding. The metamorphosis of the butterfly will serve most adequately in illustrat- 
ing this. From whatever side we look at this matter, we will agree that such physical predis- 
positions can not be understood from the present condition of the species showing such 
rudimentary oi^ans. Alone by comparison with, and in reference to, other species can we 
comprehend these peculiarities. 

We may consider them purposeless ; whilst in fact we have hidden organs before 
US which were not used, or will come to be used. Would it be unreasonable, then, to 
conjecture upon the presence of similar rudimentary faculties in man? In the com- 
bination of his nature we have observed aptitudes which we think to be intended for 
use in another form of existence. Being not in use for the present, they are taken 
out of his hands : at the proper occasion we expect to see them developed*, and to be 
restored for free use. 

They may indicate, too, how many potentialities, generally hidden from view, 
may have been in possession of the first man. We shall find some more facts to 
strengthen such a supposition. 

Should this supposition be proven by other and palpable indications, then the 
first man stood like a king, having powers at his command which we can only guees 
at from what is left ; then he possessed within himself the pledges for a develop- 
ment short only of absolute perfection. And in this first man the theme of history 
is enwrapped. History is but the development of the wealth of potentialities where- 
with the representative of mankind is endowed. In him are deposited in concen- 
trated form the means with which history works. In him lie the contrasts or anti- 
thetical principles in an undifferentiated, promiscuous bundle of possibilities and 
dispositions which, after having been set bee and applied, will mold individual and 
social life under tensions and equations. 

The opposites united in man run in the direction of two strongly antagonistic 
principles which by their confiict stimulate and restrain each other. 

In the first place man, owing to the finiteness of personal life, finds himself a de- 
pendent entity which once was not, but has become such. Hence finite man has him- 
self not entirely in his own power; he does not control his beginning and cannot pen- 
etrate into the depths of his own nature. Altho the first man doubtless did, probably 
involuntarily to some extent, apply the wealth of gifts in a manner of which we can 
have no experience. Notwithstanding his relative perfection, there must have been 
incipient in him even the duality of consciousness. For he ever represented the 
unity of the natural and the spiritual world, combining both in the form of his exis- 
tence, while not even the depths of his natural parts, consisting of an epitome of the 
universe, were altogether comprehended with conscious intelligence. Man had to 
learn to know the world and his relations to it by the use of his incipient faculties 
which he thus had to develop himself. What he possessed were gifts, bestowed upon 
him in such a manner as to render their application and elaboration his duty, to 
serve him as the outline of what he had to learn. Seine Gaben wurden seine Aufgaben« 

Next to the task of self culture, that is of developing and adjusting, balancing and 
controlling the harmonious interactions of the faculties themselves in order to fit 
him for the work appointed to him by the opportunities which the world affords him, 
was the improvement of his estate, the elevation of his world. 

This task, concurrent with the first duty of keeping up the union between body 
and soul, consists in cultivating the natural world which, at his appearance, ceased 
to develop. It became man's duty to elevate nature to his own exalted state, to define, 
direct, and rule over its unceasing movements. In doing this, he was to begin with 
his nearest environment- his own body in its thei^ simplest relation. Nature's forces 
through him were to be set free for his own benefit, just as the faculties of his own 
mind were to be set free, subject to the condition of their proper exercise at the ap- 
paratus, and their engagement in due order. This is the part of obligation assigned 
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to him— to eultiyate himself by enltiyating nature. To be thus engaged is to his own This TOnditions 
advantage; his fortune is given entirely into his hands. In pursuance of this work i^toUectaai^^^^ 
his own dispositions and potentialities are to be set free by way of self determination« proffre», 
since the process of man's development can only be ethicaL It can only prosper as it since only thiis 
concurs with the plan of glorification and personal communication— in freedom and ow?*^^ man'a 

love. potentialities 

§ 39. Man's faculties are set free under condition of applying them in proper co- ^^^ 
operation, hence they become differentiated under the progressive division of labor, b^^^^^^ 
whereby all development is to proceed harmoniously. Especially his own gifts H>p»>tai^ ^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 
are to develop according to the 'image" within himself and in concert with nature. 
ToU, woe, and strife are not necessary for development under these conditions. Nec- 
^sary is nothing but the voluntary, joyful concurrence with the Absolute Good which 
reigns supreme, and which has its representative in man for his own good, securing SfSSJS!?«-?^*'** 
its own value and preserving man's dignity under all circumstances. The entire ere- SS^oySuS!** **** 
ation is arranged to this end. Man from his own resources is to liberate the possibil« * ^' ^ *• »* "*' ^' 
ities latent in things and in persons. He is to'redeem the retarded life of nature, which purernmation of mant 
became arrested life on his account, in order that this work of liberation should be- ^ ^^^ 
come his task for his own advantage and progress; to deliver the life confined in 
nature so as to elevate it to his own level and lead it up with himself to spiritual . ^ ^ .. _ 

Mm to deliver *^flwti 

perpetuity and reality. This is the ethical task and significance of true cvltare. Man ^^[^^ <^ 

is to keep himself ahead, abreast at least, in this line of advance, and to conduct all "" **' 

in harmony with himself, and himself in harmony with all, to the goal of a glorious 

and complete transformation. This must be the procedure of civlllsatioa, and nothing ^® ethioai goal. 

short of it. It is the method according to which history follows its course. 

The duality and consequent polarity of human nature was adapted to the normal ^SS^i^bH^^ m« 
exercise of man's spiritual and natural obligations; the tension and duality were hS^^^iiH^iu 
intended to bring about a complete and happy union in perfect conformity with the ''''''^' 
sapreme purpose— if it had not been for a certain great calamity. That it occurred 2ii*iS*tobe* 
was not^ however, the fault of the necessary and beneficial polarity and duality. ^?;°^^ ^f^^ 
But after the event had happened, advance not only stopped abruptly, it is even ^ ^* 

made almost impossible. Advance would have been rendered altogether impossible utan^tbTt^ 
had it not been for the polarity which keeps up its work in full force. ÜlS^i^*^ 

For notwithstanding the calamity, nature and history kept their course, as de- 
lineated in the first man once and forever. 

One more coincidence in the polarisation of human nature must not be lost 
sight of. It is an essential part of fijiite personal life to become effective under the ü^^^i^ f^^i^f^* 
polarity of the masculine and feminine principles, under the polarity of activity and {tJ^^^'tJ!^^^^^ *** 
receptivity. 

As a potentiality at least, the tension of this polarity must have been latent in 
the first man already, tho concealed and undifferentiated as yet. This principle of a 
peculiar strain is growing the more intense, and is balanced the better, too^ the more 
forces are differentiated and come into play. We believe we have found the secret of 
this emulative principle expressed in both the refiecting and unrefiected forms of 
consciousness. 

Thus alone the deep problems, high aspirations and sad failures in the lives of 
Individuals and nations may be understood, unless the occult powers pervading and 
agitating human life receive due consideration, history remains unintelligible. The p«i«Ht]rof .etive «nd 
tension caused by this duality of human nature as now pointed out, the polarity ^^""deTd^nrnt 
manifesting itself between the active and passive temperB,continues even to predomi- >>*^7p« »«^ 'o^ 
nate through the entire course of history. It lies at the root of that all-pervading *^^ ^«"•''<^- 
and portentous strain between the oriental and occidental parts of humanity. It is 
just this strain which furnishes history most of its means and instrumentalities. 

Such is man, standing before us at the beginning of history as its prophesying 
figure. He is not quite that "embellished initial" of a mediseval manuscript, which v» ^*'!,£!^*^ 
Lotze's philosophy would make him. He is more natural and less perfect, and less L^^Hrin«i. 
sophisticated. It was not the ''strive for existence" in accord with the law of the 
''survival of the fittest, which forced him to assume Ids erect posture,** as Dierks 
wrote as late as A. D« 1881. 
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On the contrary. It was his inner yalue, the incognito majesty of his spirit 
which exalted man; because this alone does not come from below. But how came 
this hieroglyphic figure to stand at the gate of history containing the theme ot it and 
also the means for it in himself? And how does it correspond with all the dark de- 
signs substantiating themselves in the miseries of real life? These questions have 
scarcely been touched upon as yet. If it seemed as tho the deciphering of the hiero* 
Questions which ^^^P*^ should be evaded in this work as was done in others of its kind, then it is time 
cannot be solved to correct the impresslou. But we can not begin to answer these questions, until 
kno^«dl«« has' ^^ ^^^ ^^^ phenomena before us in all their bearings. In the phantom-like appear- 
been gained. auce of the first man as he stands before our expectations, all contrasts are com- 
pounded and equalised in the simple concurrence of motion, mere emotion in his 
case— because the tensions are all as yet under the regulating pendulum of the God- 
consciousness pure and simple. 

It is only when man becomes aware that this is disturbed, when by the break of 

the order of duality connections are severed, when the contrasts become conflicts, and 

_ . , the natural strains alone have their sway; when the God-consciousness expires, as it 

This be^ns with 

the ocmsciousness were, under the prevailing symptoms of rupture, detachment, departure, dispersion,, 
the^faii^and' be-' dissolution— that the sinking and precipitous descent begins to be conceivable— not 
oomes complete until then. It is after man has lost the best part of his life, after the true and vital 
of the^oonlief" core of cousciousness, namely love and peace have receded, that he, collectively as 
become ap^rent. y^^n ^ individually, becomes conscious of his selfhood, is concerned about, and en- 
ii! d! Ch! z, gaged vrith, himself. Unless he becomes aware of these sad facts, he does not become 
c<mdit{oii8 of Mif- known to himself. It is thus that man as a person or as a nation may find himself 
knowiedg«; ^^ ^^ impoverishcd condition and feel his great losses; under the vicissitudes which 

ment°^^Se^Bad *™® ^^^^ *^® multiplicity, where unity ought to be maintained; which originate in 
^irejfor rertitution of' quautltcs sluklug by their ovm weight, where quality should preponderate. A mul- 
H of tiplicity in conflict— this is the distress of consciousness vdth which new knowledge 

•nd qa«iitv « ^° ^ is to begin, under which the mind is to be awakened. Not before this consciousness 
conflict; ^ ^^ ^' sinking into the abyss of selfabandonment is recognised, can we begin to under- 
ru. «... U.I.. 1. stand the flrst man. We are unable to realise the decadence with all its wretched- 
their own weight Qess; we are too much disabled to endure a single glance into the chasm yavniing be- 
Pttii n»eoiiiition of twoeu dcstluy aud reality; and if we could, our seeing would be of no avail, for we 

man's wretchedness , ° 

only possible when I« would bccomc complctcly terrorised, until the cause of the misery and the conse- 
i^?te'l)mp.s.*!*" _ quences of the fall appear in their whole compass. 

140,41.56.109,112,115. ^ mtet »f 

CH. VI. THE GREAT CALAMITY AND THE CATASTROPHES. 

§ 40. The proofs adduced for the quality and high position of the ideal man (not- 
withstanding the questionable and unsatisfactory "achievements", that is, notvdth- 
standing the ideal which man would improvise on the spur of his lamentable condi- 
tion, his present reality) and the vouchers for the permanent signiflcance of the first 
real man justifying our position: bring us face to face with the most vexatious of all 
problems. 
Butianoneonflnediife "lu ths drcamy existonce of nature-bound, uncultured people, the night side of 
of n&kare-boimd people, jjmjja^jj jj^g (q^jj. uurcficcted cousclousuess) constantly reaches up, or is extended into 

their day's work*' (Bastian, Volks-und Menschenkunde, Berlin, 1888.) 

This is an important observation. For what is meant by ''dream-life ?* In the 
preceding chapter we had to utilise such proofs as are found in man's actual condi- 
tion. In the realities of life surrounding us, we met something irrational which 
marred the understanding of the first man. Burdened vdth incomprehensibilities we 
stand before the great question. 
^'^whieMäTin Looking upon the sum and substance of the world's doings as unbiased as pos- 

^? wis to be " ßible, we find to our dismay at every step what Schelling called "das Nicht-sein-sol- 

lende," that which ought not to be. Does that cause all this trouble? 

We have endeavored to show, how even in the so-called dead geologrioal mass there are 
imponderable forces interrelated and at work, and how they on their part are instrumental 
to, and in aU their movements cooperative with, the historic purpose. But this was saying very- 
little as regards matter itself. We merely hinted at the idea that matter may be taken for 
substazrtiated power and purpose, as compressed, arrested Ufe, perhaps. This we did under the 
conviction that there is a life of a higher nature, the principles or elements of whicb interaok 


ScaxLux«. 

I 4, 61, 302. 204. 283. 
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with that of the lower order in free motion, aahstantiatin^ themaelTes and eomplenieiilliiir 
eitch other in form of opposites, without limit and without conflict, We only refer to the 
**MonadB" of Leibnitz in their blind confusion, despite their ^'pre-established harmony," altho 
they have been put up again in array against our axiom of the invisible reality of the spiritual 
world. 

Whatever theory is set np does not forbid us to see forces in what is called matter, Biatter not the 
which, (under the auspices of a thought, combining them in systematic and mutual ^^"^Z'' ^he 
equation as complements to each other) — substantiated themselTee and moved in 
perfect equilibrium and serenity. Hence we can not charge either force or its sub- 
stance with being the cause of the troubles under discussion. 

It was from some other cause that the gladsome and harmonious immanency of immsMney of thontht 
thought, or of life, or force in matter became severed. The intimate relation sustain- of uune«^ *^ """ 
ed a rupture, it broke into separable relations. Force-substance realised the possibi- 
lity of standing outside of , and opposite to each other. Elements became loosened, 2ajj»»iM«b«Min*teto 
detached themselves, asserted independence, and pushed on in setting up separate re- 
lations of existence of their own. 

This insubordinate attitude of the forces in nature is due to the unbridled propen- The rend 
sities and distorted inclinations and dissipated appetites of the human soul« so impo- ^man^oui 
tent and yet so arrogant For the human soul is the focus of all principles and extends through 
forces and elements in the life of nature. Hence the loss of equilibrium in the human * 

soul must of necessity affect all natural life. 

Many speculatists have tried to describe nature as thoroughly purposive in all 
its formations. Doubts about it were taken for ignorance. Never can we be convinc- ^^üt '^ *^^ *^^^ <■ 

, , , a uot thoroughly 

ed that all the destruction going on in nature and history is necessary for any imrpdm 
natural or moral purpose. 

If bilUons of tender and harmless moUuscs are thrown by a single wave upon the hot 
sands to perish, it will always be difficult to eetaji>lish any purpose In their death. Likewise wiU 
it be in vain to reduce the sensations of abhorrence or disgust, caused by monstrosities or u^.,^ , . 
nauseous objects, to the variety of taste or to the lack of information, as to their necessity for °" 

a purpose. And as it is in regard to nature, so it is with respect to nations. There too, the 
waste of forces is appalUng. How inoompr^ensible is the contrast between exertions and 
successes. With all the impetuosity of propagation how few of the products are well qualified 
specimens and fit for the world. What swarms of people crowd some poor quarters of the ^^iSn^'^^ 
globe, whilst finer regions are not appreciated by the few occupants. Beside the proportion- pvpomo««. 
aUy narrow strip of the northern temperate zone, not many other parts of the globe's surface 
seem adapted for raising that superior quality of human beings which is of value to the cul- 
tural life of the rest of the world. 

A feeling of gloom seizes one at reading of the uncouth peoples which roam over the 
dreary steppes, or swarm in the thickly settled portions of Asia. The wretchedness of hu. 
manlty there is so disheartening as to make the value of man almost vanish. It is similar to 
the awe oppressing the mind at the sight of the wild vegetation of swamps, or the barren 
monotony of such vast tracts of "bad lands" as those of the Dakotas. It bewilders us to behold 
saoh environments, because we can not comprehend why there is so much of the distressing 
and the crude around us, ever reproducing itself so rapidly, whilst the good and that which Is 
noble is augmenting so slowly. There seems no system nor even picturesqueneas in such 
dreary vastneeses which defy any idea of plan or purpose. And besides, such views fill'us with ti^lJ^^t^ ^*^^'' 
gloom because there is something within ourselves which inadvertently finds the inner con- ^'^^^j^L*^^^ 
dition of the mind reflected in nature. Our gloomy moods are generally the echo of self re- 
proach which nature calls forth by its physical analogies. 

In addition to the sighs of the creature audible in natube inexplicable and occult phe- 
nomena have to be considered of which histoby speaks, in order to understand the melan- 
choly mood of the mind. The Greeks and Romans —notwithstanding their natural hilarity, Occult 
their bravery and their frivolous attitude to their religion— felt a chill of horror in the imag- phenomena, 
inary presence of embuses and lamlae at the mysteries of Thessalian, Colchian, and Assyrian ^^»onw^u predictloo. 
black arts. Equally stultified by a ghastly dismay was that iUustrious company of Paris in 
178S, those scurrilous merry-makers assembled with Malesherbes, Condorcet, BaiUy, 
Grammont— La Harpe, etc., to whom Gazotte predicted their fate of 1793. 

The witchcraft of the Middle Ages, of which Solden gives full report in his History, de- 
monstrates the terrors of old pagan rites and their continuance under cover of Christian cul- 
ture. Hidden depths of sinister and powerful inflences are opening and give vent to an over- Moral darkne«: Orgt« 
flow of abominations. The combination of lust and bloodthirst is inexplicable from any or- ^m^^o^*^"' ^^*^' 
der of things or other natural sources. The orgiastic revelries of the Mylitta cult, the frantic 
ecstasies of Shamanism among the Jacutes is more than unnatural. When they become "mer- 
gatch,"Wundt classifies them with the hypnotised. But what is Hypnotism? The Hametzi- Hypnotism 
ans of Vancouver in their mad dances tear pieces out of the bodies of the spectators with BäsruM, Wravr! | U, 
their teeth, presenting, according to Jacobson and Bastian, *' the most horrible spectacle im- 
aginable.*^ Bishop Zumarraga computed the number of human sacrifices among the Aztecs 
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at about twenty thousand annually. Monteauma, it seems, set a horrible example. In his 
olty of Tlasoala alone 800 viotims were actually butchered at one particular feast every year. 
Waits has ascertained that the dedicatory ceremonies of the maiu temple at Tenoohtitlon re- 
quired 34,000 victims. In the court-yard of the Mexican temple stood a pyramid of 138,000 hu- 
man skulls, aocordinff to Presoott. 

Withal that the " Bad " has scarcely been mentioned as yet. 
How are these mysterious phenomena of the dark sides of life to be accounted 
for? Facts challenge thought which defy explanation from natural grounds. 

According to Droysen the *' excretions " of the Bad are to be expected as natural 
consequences of civilisation. He takes the Bad, like Schiller, poetically ; as the un- 
avoidable appendage of the finite mind ; as the " shadow of the mind's transciency, 
indispensable for the appearance of the Good," as that which by virtue of the nature 
of things is destined to annihilate itself and to disappear. 

Whenever artificial refinement is taken for civilisation, so that under this self- 
delusion of a period with high literary culture, perhaps, social abnormities are palli- 
ated until the smooth surface bursts, it will always be found to have concealed a 
more than brutal, an infernal depravity. And this, we claim, is really on the in- 
crease, rather than showing a tendency to diminish. 

Inspecting even the praiseworthy institutions of modem humanitarianism, aU the dif- 
ferent asylums, or the long chain of prisons filled with f aUen men in numbers increasing, we 
find somethiniT more than simply delinquencies of human nature: or when lookinir over aU 
the misery which these houses contain, besides that which they do not contain and which in 
most oases is selflnflicted, we find something worse than the mere reverse side or the fo^ of 
the Good. In the face of all these dreadful, dismal phenomena, does it stiU seem harsh to go 
to the bottom of the matter and call the deficiency by its right name? Or are those men to 
blame and to be gibed, who in their way counteract the dark powers which wiU not disappear 
of their own accord? Are we to be rebuked if we find something infernal working under- 
neath history, which we denounce and hate, and with which, because of the havoc wrought by 
it, to compromise in any form we indignantly decline? 

The single true phase of such philosophy as that of Droysen is the fact that the 
Bad lives by its opposition to the Good. The Bad is something which Is ever ready to 
annihilate anything else in order t9 save itself. It tries at least to maintain itself by 
blackening what is noble, if it can imitate it no longer; or by palliating its ovm ob- 
noxiousness in order to justify its clamor for tolerance. It is the practice of those 
who countenance the Bad, to calumniate the Good under the hypocritical garb of 
moral indignation or intellectual seriousness: it is the strategy of the Bad thus to 
mystify the unwary and inexperienced, and to intimidate and scoff at those who will 
not make "allowances" for it. There is always that shrewdness connected with the 
Bad, which calls superstitious what is really good and sacred, and calls those hypo- 
crites who combat it. Thus the lie is the pliable instrument of the Bad, made strong by 
intermixing some truth so as to assume to itself the appearance of the Good. The Bad 
lives by sapping out the Good, acting as tho it were not in opposition to, but in uni- 
son and sympathy with it. Now when we recognise that the Bad is a parasite, which 
maintains itself at the expense of the Good by sapping, falsifying, mystifying, calum- 
niating and denying the Good— then we acknowledge the reality and heterogeneity of 
both principles. In other words the Bad thereby proves what it intends to deny^ 
namely, its ovm existence and at the same time the reality and life of its opposite 
and superior. 

Let us summarise. From Plato to Schleiermacher it has been taught that the 
Bad was something which had no reality, a nonentity: or something which is merely 
not good as yet. It was regarded as something which would disappear as soon as a 
new form of culture, other than the Christian, were once established, as Socialism 
makes its adherents believe. 

If this were the case the Bad would be innocent enough to be left alone, and aUowanoes 
might be made for it. Then it would be wise and convenient indeed, to become reconciled to 
the Bad. Then the partisan of the Bad might be excused without the asking; he would be jus- 
tified in following his own inclinations, under the pretense that such was his religion; and 
the Christian moralist would be the most contemptible fanatic; Christianity, in fact, would be 
superfluous; to provoke the revenge of the Bad would not only be folly, but a downright sin— 
and thus, they claim, all the depths of which we speak would be shut up. The energy of the 
Bad would then be only imaginary, a theoretical nuisance; it would lose its terror by the 
spreading of intelligence; illumining progress and progressive prosperity would be the 
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natural result. It was a French philosopher who was allowed to expound this philosophy be- 
fore Frederic the Great. "Old Frits '* merely answered: " You do not know the ' canaille," 
and the philosophy of the advocates of the Bad soon after was realised in a place near Ver- 
sailles with a veniroance. A^ain it revives under the fostering care of such as overestimate 
popularity and who certainly must have an interest in covering upi rather than unmasking 
the Bad, or of such as utilise it by dishing it out in spicy and sensational reading matter. To 
all such sophistry we simply give the lie. » 

Others arffue that the Bad originates in the finiteness or sensuality of the human ucrib«dtoiiuHi*> 

, MDiaoua, or to hia 

being as such. ^ Then it would have to be considered as something essentially neces- t^^ <»ta»>. 
sary for every individual being, because everything continues to be finite. Or should 
the Bad be identical with the sensual appetites? It then would be as necessary as in 
the other case, since man continues to be a corporeal being. Under both of these 
suppositions the Bad would have to be recognised as a necessary momentum in the 
order of the physical and ethical cosmos. It would have to be explained as a means 
designed for the good purpose ; as the principle by which f orc^es, through opposition, 
are to be incited to higher development, that is, it would have to be thought identical i!^£^wu^S^. 
with the great natural polarity, and would be ''THE " motive, the corresponding pole 
of the Good I But the polar tension necessary to realise progress is not thinkable as n« suinotto be 
sometlüng contradictory or refractory. The stigmatic mark of the Bad is not sim- phjniiJ^ poi^ium; 
ply a derogatory negation ; neither does the concept of the sensuous or of the finite 
indicate anything bad on account of its limitation. In contrast to finiteness it is one - 
of the chief characteristics of the Bad that it maintains the most stubborn persist- 
ence. It ever tends to detriment, destruction, annihilation. It never "does any i. not the foil by 
good." Hence we repudiate the schemes which dare to render the Bad the mere re- which the Oood 
verse side of the Good, or the foil which is to give the Good its brilliancy. We de- brimant^^ 
nounce the allegory which is to represent the Bad as merely the shadow of the paint- 
ing, necessary for making the figures appear plastic ; for if the painting of history, S^^^o^J!^^ 
that is to say, its true reality, would depend upon the Bad, then this would have to be S^^fS^hllto^. 
taken for the plastic principle of personality also. Then the monstrosities and cari- 
catures, in their particular instances, would have to be adopted as the good products 
of the Bad, to which the normal formations were owing their significance. Abnorm- 
ities would be prerequisites of history, and essential premises for its explanation. 

Leibnita made use of all that shadow-philosophy, absurd as it seems, in the construction 
of his '' best of aU the worlds." He needed that mixture to a degree almost of identifying miÜirTf ThiTton^d^ 
the Good with the Bad, insomuch as the discords are noßded in the composition of musical siuuiow thcoiy. 
colors— as much as Bothe needed it for the definition of morality. 

It is odd, when after all, one becomes almost persuaded even by Schopenhauer, that the 
Bad is founded in the order of yonder world, just as Schelling made it ascend from the ob- S^if '^^^ th« Bad in «kc 
soure chasm which yawns in the nature of the deity I Bchsum«, Scaonn 


g 41. The Bad is now acknowledged as that which detached itself from universal 
order and which, in opposition to it, hides and seeks to maintain itself. Despite its 
subterfuges it stands convicted as something very real. It is unmasked as a power 
which unfolds itself and had no need of being especially revealed because it reveals, 
or rather betrays, itself in the sphere of personal life, and in the form of evils throws 
its shadows also upon nature. Its shadows are darkest In that portloo of oatvre and of 
kittory which ti nearest to its Ufht and crown. It is a power which presses so hard upon 
consciousness, and which leaves traces upon it and all pertaining to it so deep, that it S^^'Sfita^iT^*'*'^*' 
can not be laughed or sung away, nor stifled by ignoring it. 

That ^anxious suspense resulting from the Bad, Lotze observes, is rendered the 
more distinct, the more the consciousness disowns guilt under excuse of natural de- 
ficiencies. Denial oppresses so much the worse, because man becomes the more vivid- 
ly conscious that the excuse is not true, since mere deficiency can be overcome ''Anxious ^ 
through the superiority of the mental part by education and self culture, whilst guilt iSS^^'^^' 
and fear can only be taken away by a higher liberation of the mind". This emanci- 
IMttion will have to proceed in accord with the truth, and on the strength of the 
spirit's reaction against the suspense by ceasing to submit to self deception, by ceas- SSS!!^ to'^i^u^T* 
ing to identify wickedness with weakness, and by earnestly seeking that which sets ^!S!^^t <miy 
consciousness at peace. Thus the proper discrimination is formulated which must be ■h!^,''Sh«^u£^M 
made between natural deficiencies and the tendencies of pseudo-culture. lüteCd^ 

It is chiefly through the latter that the power of the Bad endeavors, and at great lengths 
•aoceeds, to maintain itself by estabUshing subterfuges of its being necessary, or convenient. 
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or indifferent, or insiirnificaut;if it does not even with an affected naivete insist upon its util« 
ity. But tiie lie is nailed fast tho it«ver more tightly encoils the very person who seeks the 
false exousCf or who tries to shift the fault upon something or somebody else, or who would 
screen himself behind ignorance. Such attenlfMs only betray the culprit's consciousness of 
the fact, that the ^rullt becomes the clearer to him the «tore he dodres the inner reproach, or 
rejects the verdict which holds him responsible for his cliniiiiK to the Bad. 

Innocence or excusable i^rnoranoe become the more distiniruiBhAble from guilt, and re- 
fuse to be mixed up with it, or to serve as screens, the more emphatically the denial of the 
wrong manifests its wickedness. 

If now an ''emancipated mind**, which describes conscience as a coward, wiNild 
call that ''anxious suspense" of Lotze imaginary, or a thing with which superstitions 
ignorance alone troubles itself— then the questions arise: Who or what is it, that 
coerces consciousness to institute an inspection of those misgirings? What is it that, 
in spite of philosophical selfabsolution« conducts an objectire, undaunted, investigar 
tion? Who is that incorruptible prosecuting attorney, whose truthful evidences 
avaUs with the culprit to own his guilt? That anxious suspense, this despondency of 
the mind, can not for ever be tyrannised by simulated courage of dissembling know* 
nothingism. It is such a counterforce as seems to affect man antagonistically, 
whilst ultimately it only manifests the right of the Good to reclaim man for partici- 
pating in the enjoyment of its reality. 

Whenever this witness of the Good reappears from the realm of unreflected con- 
sciousness to testify against the Bad, it stirs up dreaming souls to such awaken- 
ings, that as empiric facts millions of bloody sacrifices are made in answer to the 
crying demands of expiationi 

If Droysen's assertion were correct that with cultural rearrangement, or Buckle's, that 
with proper food, the bad would disappear from history, then we would have to lay aside the 
Good as the standard rule for measuring historic value; and as with the Good, so it would be 
with the right and the beautiful, both implied therein. If these are really ideal and not mere 
phybicaj:« qualities, then the Bad, too, must be referred to the department of MORAii concepts, 
where it is to help us, by the comparison of the contrast, to define the boundaries of morality. 
This was the true element, and most probably the meaning in Bothe's exposition of the Bad 
as something moral. 

Into whatever fashion humanity may develop, never will it come to pass, that a 
tendency will gain the victory, which would despoil those moral qualities of the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful of their ideal contents. 

Materialism in this as in every other respect, signifies no more than an interven- 
ing episode, recurring in order to remind the human mind of the difficulty of ap- 
proaching its ideals. Never can materialism for any length of time discourage the 
mind in its aspirations toward realising them. Ill-tempered about the difficulty, 
man may for a time become so exasperated as to undertake the destruction of these 
ideals. But soon he sobers down again, and in turn begins anew to reconstruct the 
fabric of the ideal world, the image of which is profoundly imprinted into his entire 
being. After each of such general smash-ups he searches for a broader, deeper and 
more solid foundation, and for less destructible material to complete the edifice of 
social welfare, and to secure its future safety. The structure becomes more firmly 
joined together in proportion as the ideals of moral excellency are more generally 
appreciated and taken hold ot and as the ever threatening dangers become known the 
better. 

The Bad is to be apprehended as more than the not-yet-being of the Good; as more 
than a shadow; as more than a discord; as worse than a deficiency. It is more than a 
"negative principle." It is a positive reality. The Bad is a will. 

And it is an act of the will, a manifestation of its freedom, if one has the courage 
of his conviction, not to shield this arbitrariness of the will by frivolously miscon- 
struing the reality or sublimating the essence of the Bad. Of course, it takes a 
strength greater than the headstrong perverseness of the human empiric will to 
unmask the Bad and to face it, instead of yielding to, or compromising vdth it. 

Ethical conduct can not be based upon intellectualism; it must be based upon 

the will. 

The Good, on the other hand, can not be reduced to a fortuitous coincidence of 
happy circumstances at the beginning, and to subsequent hereditary transmission. 
This would amount to nO' more than an external correctness without any per- 
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8onal merit Morality pnt on from the outside is bnt a caricature ot the ^^mos" of 
the Romans which even they conceiTed as containing an inner motive. Morality as 
well as its opposite has its source and seat in the innermost depths of personal nature "^i*s: p;* °° ' 

'^ ontaid« had no vaja« 

in a pristine will. It can only be determined upon by a conyerted, that is by a freed ^^^ ^ bohui». 
will: and its contents, the Good, can only be maintained and preierved by resisting, and 
cenqnerins the Bad. 

The perverse wiU betrays itself by the unwUlinffoess to mgtkge In this oombat. It is 

prone to do the Bad, or at least to secretly adhere to it, to sympathise with it, or to negotiate 

with it, that is, to try the realisation of the lie. The explanation of its origin and the de- ^i^l^^Sf^Vm^ 

moDstration of its malicious intent must be postponed, until we have found the actual oonflr- 

matiou of that, which at the present stage of the investigation could only be conjectured, We 

must first gather up the facts issuing from the bad will. In the mean time each may look origiAto iwp^pootd. 

within himself for the proofs of our presumed axiom concerning the will and its entangle- * *'^' ^' *^^> *^ 

ment with tiie Bad. 

From what has been demonstrated so far, we stand, to all appearances, before a 

great depression, before a deplorable descension, a steep incline— before a veritable 
sink. 

Of the proclivity toward moral baseness, which pervades the combination of hu- 
man nature, abundant proof is extant ; the deterioration of the whole world of na- 
tions depicts the depravity of human nature sadly enough. The entanglement of 
the evils with the bad ever manifests itself in one way or another. We hear com- .^^ 
plaints about it as of a conflict, a discord, a turbulence, a passion affecting all hu- essen^tUy 
man relation at every stage of culture and in every age. But the complaints also huSSan^nature. 
divulge the truth that the Bad is alien to human nature, that it belongs not to its * ^^' »<»'»»* 

type. 

Somewhere, at some time, a rupture must have happened that caused a general oricnuiedinth« 
upsetting, a complete ruination. There alone can we seek for the origin of all the JjS5't£JiS;*~" 
dilemmas encumbering our problem. Only from such an occasion is it possible to * i^^- 

derive the disfigurement of all ideals, to account for the perversion of all blessings 
destined for man, and to explain that incessant detachment and edirangement which 
tends to utter dissoluteness. So humiliating is this degradation that, a few serious 
thinkers excepted, men would not even touch upon this open sore of humanity. Beiftnowiedg« impo*. 

sible ontU sin is fnllj 
How this sinking could have commenced, and why it should have occurred in the spirit- known «nd eontesod. 

nal sphere of existence, from whence we become conscious of it in the feeling of guilt, has * ^' ^' *^' ^' *^' {{J* 

been previously alluded to and will be ascertained more explicitly further on, when profound 

■elf knowledge shall have been rendered possible. 

Schelling, with reference to this problem and with deep insight came to the conclusion 

that ''the human race could not as yet have left the stage of its nearest family or tribal rela- Buptn« oecnncd prtor 

tions prior to the exceedingly more developed national relations, when it underwent that MtkmUnäSioiuk 

crisis." It was a breiÜK so portentous» and there ensued changes so thorough-going, that we Snouu«. 

can place the disaster nowhere else but at that point of the consciousness from whence all the 

faeulües emanate as tiieir common focus. The reason for this statement we derive from 

tiie fact that the differences of nations cannot be thought of without different languages ; 

and language is something spiritual. 

A confusion of languages cannot be thought of unless considered as an internal ^ ui« sphere of 

oon^ioiuneas u prowk 

event ; hence a distraction of consciousness must be acknowledged as preceding the ^y ^^ tongu««. 
break of human unity, the fractured condition of the race. What preceded the es- 
trangement of the human family and its separation must have been a violent upset- 
ting of the fimdamental parts and vital principles of which human nature consists. £^^e**w>nfu- 
A historical catastrophe must have occurred; a manifestation of preternatural '^oq of language, 
depravity. A rebellion, a scandal, a crime must have been the cause of the shock „ , ^ ^ 

Consoloiunesi derftngwl 

which deranged consciousness to its very foundations, and benumbed the feelings to ^l^^^^^^ ^* 

tiieir very core, to that center which was to maintain the union of mankind. The 

spiritual relationship was torn asunder. The God-consciousness left after the first Spiritual reU- 

great calamity must have been utterly qprrupt ere the sense of shame could l^^if. "^"^ 

Iiave become lost so far as not to be able any longer to restrain man from the base 

deed, and ere the feeling of guilt could thus have been trifled with. No other but this 

liypothesis explains the situation. After tearing up happy relations and falling 

away from a glorious destiny, departure after departure ^as taken. Man fell back 

under the law of inferior nature where detachment is the order. Faint recollections of ness'Stteriy*'*** 

a lost state of blissfulness, and faint conceptions of a glorious destiny, now receded <»rrup<«d. 

into a dim distance. This the fugitives took along with them, together with a few 
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symbolic ordinances as old and sacred bnt fading family-*heirlooms. Entirely misoon- 
ceiving their original destiny, they pursued the goal of blessedness in a wrong diree- 
tion« At their birth the nations started down the steep incline. The sphere of 
sinking expanded, the falling away into deeper demoralisation accelerated at the rate 
of geometrical progression« 

Since for good reasons we made the fractured portions of humanity analogous to 
geological strata and conglomerates^ we are justified to suppose the cause at bottom 
of that sunken jpondition bs being analogous to a previous eruption. 

During the last thirty years the idea of a downward tendency of reliflrioiis cognitions, 
instead of evolving- Monotheism from Fetishism, has evidently gained ground. Since Burnouf 
recommended to fall back upon the old way of explaining heatiienism (in the Bevue du deux 
mondes, 1864)« many have found it passable. Bbrard's demonstration of the truth of religious 
degradation from original purity (1374) stands unchallenged, despite M. MueUer^s attempt to 
theologise upon the **Origin of Religion.** 

Brugsch some years ago established original Monotheism from Jlgyptology; and subse- 
quently V. Langegg brought out the original Monotheism of theChinese. We hardly need refer 
to the history of the Church in the fourth century cts the most striking example of the quick 
deformation of religion pure and simple. And another instauce of later date has been averred 
by Gushing. His investigation warrants the supposition that the Zuni-Indians, showing traces 
of Monotheism, are descendants of that highly cultured Toltec-Axteoian nation which used to 
rule from Chile to the Salt Lake r^ions. Prescott already was of the opinion that their human 
sacrifices commenced not earlier than about two centuries before the conquest of Mexico. It 
is now established as a fact, that previous to this period the Mexicans offered flowers. The 
fact of original Monotheism might be corroborated by hundreds of weighty quotations bat 
the time draws near when any such defence of our axiom wiU be antiquated. 

Savagery was not the pristine state of the human family. Quite the contrary Is 
true. 'It is," so we say with W. v. Humboldt, '*the state of a fast extinguishing 
society, resulting from a disastrous subversion of things in generaL This must have 
been preceded by a deplorable catastrophe which broke up the race and caused it to 
weaken and to wander." 

In what way iould this portentous and ruinous accident, preceding the disaster» 
have been wrought? 

§ 42. Primitive CkMi-consciousness must have been the same in every person» 
uniting them all. It was a unit in itself, paramount to the unit of the first man 
whom we consider as the common root of the race because of its common God-consci- 
ousness. It must have consisted in a deep immediate cognition, a vision-like and 
pure conception of God, and it was a gift. 

In primitive Monotheism (Ur-Monotheismus) which the Germans deem established 
through archaeology, comparative philology, and the philosophy of r^igions, man found him- 
self enwrapped, as it were, in the enjoyment of the tasks enjoined upon him together with 
these gifts. That form of consciousness must of necessity vanish like a sun-set as soon as 
man^s central vision is changed to different views, to relative bUndness. Darkening is the 
sight of the would-be-God, when for the first time he observes his condition and finds himself 
much like an animal, creeping out of sight. Sequent to doubt and disobedience his cordiaUtjr 
to his partner, part of himself, turns to brutality, because of his being held responsible for 
what is going on in the family. And with the suavity of family affections his whole existenoe 
becomes disruptured. 

Of the primitive God-consciousness, every man carries a remnant within himself 
as his conscience, as the point of connection where union ^ay be re-established. It 
is personal, but it holds equal sway over all, because it partakes of the nature of the 
spiritual world whose character we found to consist in formal unity under material 
diversity, that is, personal multiplicity. This great preservative gift remained with 
man throughout all the vicissitudes of his progressing degeneracy. When mankind 
entered into the diverse and complicated relations multiplying with the descending 
stages of worldly life, world-consciousness began to compress the remnant of 
God-consciousness to the hardness and stuntedness of a '^dimentary organ." 

Yet that weak remnant, on the strength of its belonging to the r«alm of indissolubi- 
lity, proves ever strong enough to take care of man's interest which he neglected. It 
thus remains his reminder (die £r-inne-rung), the witness of original and universal 
revelation, and shows to him in the darkness the way back to clearer God-conscioua- 
ness. One remembrance after another reviving, a cognition of reconciliation 
brightens up, until by way of intensifying religiousness (Ver-inne-rung) the mind is 
gradually led to return from the manifold to the One. 
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In God-eonaoioiigneM, what there is left of it, the unity of oiankind is warranted. Eyen 
the weak remnant of it prompts man to return from diversion upon the periphery toward the 
center, so that instead of losin^r himself into the manifold« the reunion with the One, conse- 
quently with all men, may be established. 

Herein the history of the religions of mankind consists, provided our proposition is cor- 
rect—which we still hold to be hypothetical— that the "I Am" is. 

In order to fully appreciate the reconstmctive efforts as prompted by eonscience, 
we mudt enlarge somewhat on the consequences of the apostasy. The communion 
with the center of the divine coherency being rent asunder, affects not only man's inner 
nature: For from him as the apex of nature, the disrupture extends to all that exter- 
nally belongs to him. Nature, in keeping its true course, seems to revolt against 
him« because it does not, on account of mftn's eccentricity, cease to revolve around its 
great center, the Creator. Man, appointed to be the lord of nature, becomes its de- 
pendent and serf. Rebellion is retaliated by rebellion. It is now felt to be a great loss ^^^i^^ is left of 
what a great lie had promised to be a great gain. Man is now conscious of being left orisrinai God- 
to his own self, of being deprived of his contentment (the root of which word means alone wam^ts 
"to hold together*') deprived of harmony within himself and of communication with SS hSSin^rSL. 
the deity. This deprivation as now held forth to consciousness proves the most mor- 
tifying of all its loneliness and its losses. Man feels himself lost in an oppressive Contentment. ^^ 
silence, in solitude with that still small voice for his nearest companion, which now j^^ losses, 
is going to take care of him in a peculiar way; he finds himself alone under the pangs 
of selfreproach for being at variance with his destiny. 

Henceforth man's selfconsciousness sustains gradual changes. The eye of 8«ur«proMh. 
humanity, open for unity as long as it was not entirely abnormal, stares away into 
an empty distance as under an epileptic spasm. It opens to meet the multiplicity in 
conflict and to seek diversion therein, in order to pacUy the mind. And the mind 
became absorbed, indeed, by the beautiful things of the realm of the secondary Good ; ooMcionmeM aiTerted 
man works hard for his momentary enjoyipent, regardless of the unsatisfactory in th« maiupiieiiy. 
pleasures they yield ; he goes to the eccentricity of deifying these things. 

Thus Polytheism is created, wherein man instinctively attempts to make up for Deification of 
godliness in his own ¥rays. To make up for union lost, he will create a world-empire. UJ^^Sar^Good. 
To make up for lost dominion over nature and for his loss of possessing the world, he 
sets himself to either rule or ruin, and to gain the world in spite of Heaven, trying, poiytheism 
at the same time, to claim Heaven his own as a matter of right. i 

The main feature of sclffmade reliflon then becomes apparent :— the mixture of 
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true elements of the religious sense with phantastic outgrowths of a frightened imag- >> 
ination and of superstitious ignorance. ••wmit.moii. 

Memories of a once blissful state are mingled with wrong aspirations to happi- ' 
ness, the loss of which man tries to retrieve by satisfying sensual appetites and wild 
passions. The sacred traditions, rites and symbols, recognised as the old family- Thefamiiy- 
heirloom altho their meaning being lost, are mixed in with those ''different views" beirioom: 
which perceive God as being in bad humor and needing to be made good;to which relig- Suid"nto l*S'itoi<u 
ion seems to be all wrong and man all right ; on strength of which man attempts to »"><»» 
justify and to save himself by blaming something else with being at fault. instrumental in 

Such is the history of heathendom, ancient and modern. ■®^'**'®i IfTÄ^Ji!?;. 

Man, stunned by the fall, wanders as in a daze into exile. Selfconsciousness sue- HMthandom «ncient 
cumbs to worldliness and man becomes bewildered like a sheep lost in a desert. »»d modern. 

Gnosticism of old witnesses how the various forms of idolatry were intermixed **'""* ° **^ 
by minds, which had allowed themselves to become inveigled and put in the fetters PaSSeiMu. §54. 
of carnal propensities from which they were now trying to extricate themselves. The 
result was a compound of polytheistic naturalism and Pantheism. 

Of the precipitate of a sxmken consciousness; of the diversion of the mind'into ex- fta^t^tw^^j^^ 
temals; of the departure from the center of life toward the indistinct and hazy peri- *'»*^°» "»****"»*'•'•"' 
phery; of inner estrangement followed by exterior dissolution and dismemberment, ^*empt*S' 
dissipation and derangement; Pantheism, even in the garb of its aristocratic and dis- restoring the lost 
sembling indifference, will ever be the refined sublimate and final product. ' ^^ ^"' 

Pantheism, always in keeping with its precedents, is to be defined as the ever re- |i° Jumi^'™ *^' 
iterated attempt to restore the lost union under the form of natural generalness, that generainess. 
is, in the sphere of '^material unity with mere formal diversity." 

This is the self confession of humanity before the bar of history as confided to its Sman?ty"at the 
most sacred records. bar of history. 
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§ 43. Our own life affords plentifnl empirical evidence to prove the tmth of onr 
inferential Judgment. From the earliest awakenings of our own eonsciousness — 
hedged in by juvenile trustfulness, and enchanted by continual surprise and amaze- 
meat —as soon as the incipient intellect is set free and thought becomes- intensified, 
we may observe a posteriori how we. ourselves take the downward course, and how we 
follow the centrifugal tendency in proportion to our consciousness becoming distract- 
ed by the multitude of outside impressions. With the increase of selfmade wants^ 
and in spite of their gratification, dissatisfaction grows. The mind yearns for things 
pleasing, for contentment, bliss and rest, ever striving after something better. Seek- 
ing the Good in the wrong direction, seeking happiness in outward circumstances, 
we find fault with the temporal and sensuous objects; tho being good in themselves, 
our disappointments are charged against theuL Whilst man becomes aware of his 
dependency upon the lower world, he begins to feel his relationship to the higher. 
Yet he imagines the visible things nearer to him, and they seem to him more necessary. 
He tries to court the favor of his ''good luck" and to cultivate more favorable circum- 
stances. From creation he selects surrogates for the almost forgotten and distant 
'^higher being". He allows himself to become inflated on account of 'liis" gifts and 
ceases to be thankful to the giver. He symbolises the qualities of created things and 
then addresses his worship to the symbols. Devoting himself to the service of what 
was intended to serve him as the ethical apparatus, he allows himself to become sub- 
ject to superstition. Stricken with paralysis, as it were, he is almost unable to use 
the apparatus, and becomes not only nature-bound, but finds himself under the bond- 
age of strong appetites, of wrong passions and of demoniac fears in addition. Han 
then becomes frightened, moreover, by certain shadows arising from the unknown 
depths of his dual, and now also dissolute, nature. Seeking in error, getting con- 
fused, terrified by inimical powers, he attempts to conciliate or to bribe theuL Poly- 
theism thus runs out into demonolatr/. And yet man's inner nature, tho entirely out 
of joint, never ceases to reach out for something above. Not knowing the meaning of 
all that haunts him on one side and entices him on the other, he is kept from sinking 
below the degree of recovery. 

Polytheism, embodying pantheistical misconceptions of the ideal in symbols and 
finally in idols, is to be understood in every case as that phase of the dilemma, when 
people^ their discomfiture drcamlnf and trembUns, estaliUsta idols invoinntarily as centers of 
colierency, so as not to become lost entirely in the perpetuating and widening seces- 
sion« 

For they all have remembrances of original unity, of dominion over nature, of 
the objective existence of the Supreme Good, and of immortality. Guided as the 
human mind is as yet by dim ideas and faint feelings of these truths, necessity in- 
duces men to united efforts for selfprotection and dominion. 

It is in that stage of natural development that state-organisations are mistaken 
for the Supreme Good, and the representative of the state is made the deity. Erratic 
vestiges of the religious sentiment and its erroneous apperceptions are objectivised 
in sacrificial and funeral rites, in temple and tomb, in the capitol of the world-mon- 
archy. The gods are identified with the world in its multiplicity of phenomena, first 
with heavenly bodies, then with the generative forces, then with the destructive 
powers below, with beasts and demons, with guilt objectivised, then with ancestors 
and rulers, revered as deliverers with beasts in their escutcheons. 

Every act a]id event is brought into relation with the idols, whilst together with 
God-consciousness the cognition of personality is lost The traditional and inherent 
truths are no longer understood; mutilated they are mixed in with a medley of dis- 
torted but personified idiosyncrasies, as to exterior relations and inner promptings, per* 
sonified in lieu of the lost human personality. 

Thus the conglomerate mass of superstition even must serve, for the time being» 
as a means not to save, but to preserve humanity from sinking below its nature and 
below the beasts. It must serve as a means of selfculture by which man is to keep 
himself above the line of irretrievable perdition, just as a shipwrecked person will 
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cling to a cbanee piece of timber. In or rather behind the idols the mind searches 
after the center of unity which waslost with the God-conscionsness, becanse that loss 
is most acntely felt and least comprehensible or describable. 

The severance of self-conscionsness from God-conscioosnees can only have ensned 
from a deliberate act of the mind. After this rapture disintegration went on not only um'^Ae Ae^iSH 
in humanity as a whole, whereby the race crumbled to pieces, but also and primarily ''^ ood -f-iT-ttt 
in the faculties of the individual mind. The ego became distracted. Wrong inclina- origin of th* e«iuBiir 
tions and arbitrariness, fear and perverseness turn into wild fancies, insubordinate ^^^^'^'^<'*>*'°**'^» 
appetites, passionate temper and utter dissipation. The blessings of life are turned 

into curses. The pronüses of luck and lusts turn into the loss of energy, of dignity, 
of property, liberty and life. 

The calamity was at first not of a physical nor an intellectual nature— it was an i. ^.{^„ fhjtiad nor 

ethical apostasy. And the outward evils resulting were not bad in themselves. On ^JlJly^'*"'*"^ 

the contrary, they were turned to good purpose by inducing man to turn from his 

tendency toward the periphery of things and their diversion, and to return to the resuuln^are^not 

center ef unity. The laws of nature, working in unison with the moral law and pur- he^j •«^« «• 

pose, inflict punishment in the way of educational discipline. The rupture could be measures. 

brought to the recognition of man in no other way than by its consequences. The t^ht*. 

sudden, and steep, and general sinking, the collapse of his applied gifts and the ^ 

heartrending distress of the soul, could at first be perceived in no other manner, 

but in the feelings. It was only afterward, that the rupture was perceived physically, 

in the miseries of privation and that it was conceived intellectually by reflecting upon 

the turmoil of national differences, sequent to the disturbances of social relations. 

CH. VII. THE MYTHOLOGICAL PROCESS. 

g 44. The series of ascending Improvements of consciousness, passing through bj^jh^obo' t*us1(« 

mythological phases, as ''evolution" was trying to demonstrate with reference to the 
cultured nations, does not exist 

The spurious inferences, upon which the logics of Physiological Psychology at- 
tempted to build its conjectures, can not be generalised and explained by materiaUs- 
tie monism. Comparative philosophy of religion, now investigating this matter, 
finds it not so easy to construct God-consciousness from fetishism and base it upon 
cloud-pictures of poetry. The diverse strata forming the historic substructure must 

be unearthed, before the cardinal principles in the formation of consciousness can be 
Tendered intelligible. 

Such a prooedure as fllUnK out gaps by borrowing philosophioal premises, or by the f "*™^|.*^o^^of * 
mechanical mode of interpretation engaged in by those, who put evolution in the place of the principles aii«nto 
manifestation of the spiritual world, can not claim that recognition which is granted to em- ^•^^^•^ »cicne«. 1 14. 
pirioal science. The natural mind, insisting upon its liberty, acts, in the first place, not 
simply by way of accidents, not mechanically. Much less will sound reason persist in dis- 
honesty, if it erroneously appropriated metaphysical arguments for the sake of building a jj^j^^i knowtodg« 
consistent world-theory irrespective of theology. honett «nouf h to 

Comparative mythology must consider three principles, says Adrian (in Bastian ii^l!!rt^nic«i* 
and Ranke, Archives of Anthropology, Oct., 1891, page 260.) viz: the faculties and ^^^^äbSSlü^''^ 
endowments of the mind common to all men, and its propensities in general; the 
antecedent traditions; and the derivative intermixtures, interpolations, and interpre- 
tations indiscriminately construed from both in subsequent times and nations. 

In the course of uninterrupted development and transmission of progress these 
lines of discrimination often vanish entirely, because of the chaotic state of blending 
idiosyncrasies. Hence it is in many cases very difficult to analyse the meanings of JJ^JJJj" °Jheoru«of 
petsonifications; for the derivation of traditional rites and symbolised ideas is not iS^oiogyr 

always so demonstrable as in Greek and Roman mythology. Golther even despaired ^"*'' ®**^™"' 
of the disentanglement of ethnical and mythological compounds. 

It is clear, that Philosophy of History rendered its work as questionable as the 

Natural Philosophy of Hegelianism had become, when it built upon Schelling's 
premises of 'Identity." 

By mythical religiousness commonly that phase of consciousness is understood, SJJJ^iJSJS^S* 

in which all impressions of the natural life are as yet promiscuously flowing to- SSItaTiStailSSi"* 

gether with the remnants of primeval intuitive God-consciousness. But such a 

muddle, such an aggregate of disconnected ideas has not as yet been discovered in 

the myths of any nation. This lack has slipped the attention of investigators. 
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The fact is that nationiil life in ttie stage of promiscuous or indefinite forms of 
religiousness always rested on distinct layers of different forms of religions consci- 
ousness according to differently symbolised ideas and variously interpolated or modi- 
fied traditions, which in turns stroye for ascendency and shifted one above the other. 
The wars of those periods were generally caused by ithe religious eruptions sequent 
to the inability to discriminate between or to harmonise conflicting ideas, in matters 
of tradition and symbolism whenever one layer broke through the other. The broken 
remnants, however, were hardly ever thrown away by either the conquerors or the 
conquered, notwithstanding the anomalies arising from their intermixture. 

They thus became still more antagonistic, confused and perverted. For instance, what 
had been the deva, common to both the Sanskrit and Zend speaking people, became, after 
their estranirement, the dews of the Iranians, and the dev-ils of our vernacular, whilst the 
Greeks utilised the word in Zeus, and the Latin nations in deus. 

That calamity, which befell the consciousness of union with God, we presupposed 
under condition of adducing proof. No other proposition will account for the subse- 
quent catastrophe, for the break of the unity of humanity in which the parts were 
flung to all directions. At this stage of clearing up the problem, this proposition 
also yields a preliminary account for the abyss into which, religiously in the first 
place, humanity fell at some historic moment 

As fractures and confounded elements of religious consciousness we recognised 
the psychological state of dissatisfaction with the secondary Good which was mis- 
taken for the Supreme Good, a dissatisfaction always accompanied by the desire for 
something better, of which conscience has the standard measure of value in charge. 

As the first historic result of the deranged religious sentiency we observe Sham- 
anism with its fear of ghosts, its ancestor-and snake-worship. The source of these 
perturbations, as it appears to us, lies in the false interpretation of the feeling of de- 
pendency and obligation. Mixed with the tfloer remnants of original God-consciousness 
and with corrupted external traditions these misconceptions gather strength in their 
downward course. In the confusion ensuing the mind becomes overwhelmed and 
stupefied. This explains the phenomenal attempts to satisfy the religious cravings of 
the mind by perverted rites and superstitious contrivances, that is, throufh acts and 
not with ideas or theories. The ruins of primitive revelation (which we shall gather 
up as we go along ) no longer understood and twisted into corrupted idiosyncrasies, 
were transmitted and carried along with the external and ritual performances now 
conceived as being religiously effective in thelnselves. These cxtcmali served as vehi- 
cles, In such a maaoer, however, as to be always easily dlftlnguishedaad even to bp lostantlj 
separated from the remoants of primitive, oniversal revelation. 

Whenever nations advanced somewhat in culture, but never before, a layer of high- 
er intellectuality formed itself above the lower stratum of superstitious ignorance. 
That a nation rids itself of the wild vagaries of the demoralized consciousness is 
owing to the meditation upon these very idiosyncrasies perplexing theuL They 
challenge reflection to disentaQgle the discrepancies between internal renmants of 
the original religious consciousness and the external traditionary fragments. For 
the mind ever involuntarily craves after centers of coherency. The creation of sym- 
bols and framing of theories is the result of these reflections attempting the emanci- 
pation of the mind, and the reinstatement into its birth-right. 

Whilst in the lower stratum fear (that ** anxious suspense '*) and ignorance are 
not dispelled, in order to keep the masses, as the weaker portion of the nation, in dire 
superstition and subjection,— thought in the layer above builds up esoteric systems 
and exoteric symbolism which are handed down by priestly castes in the forms of 
oracles and mysteries. 

When " memory '*, that is the historical sense, awakens, when the idea of cohesion 
and continuity of human affairs dawns upon consciousness, then, and never before, 
a nation becomes historical. It \b then that thoughts and deeds are deemed to be of 
religious import, and that the whole of life is arranged under aspects of religious ob- 
ligations and is brought into relation to the deity in every particular. It is only then 
that, under the auspices of historic memory, the formation of myths begins, which 
is explicable in no other way. None but historic nations form myths with distinctive 
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featnres. It is the awakeningof religio-historie eonseiousness, the translation, as it hiJ^STjSIfihh**""* 
were, of the inner, religious promptings into thought which supersedes superstitious «»taunctinfrwuanii. 
acts. The religio-historie consciousness fastens these thoughts to symbols and estab- 
lishes fixed theories and systems from which the myths ensue. Hence, we assert, that JSJJJ»;;*'****'^"' 
oiyths are not the parental sanrce af relifion— hnt that relifia-historic memory Is the source 
of the myths. 

§ 45. (Correctly, we trust, the genesis of mythology has thus been set forth from 
actual phases of religious self culture, and from the phenomena of religious motiyes 
or incitements. 

It is only after the problem has thus been cleared up that we have a right to 
speak, of religious development and advance, which is greatly at variance with the perpies^?^^^* 
ideas alledged by, and involved in, evolutionism. The first stage is utter degeneracy Jj^^*5f*^ '®''™ 
and perplexity, caused by the acute feeling of a great loss and the faint i^minis- cohesion, 
cence of something better. Then follow attempts to reduce them to order around > > • • 

reconstmcted centers of cohesion; then follows the displacement of superstitious acts 
by invented theories, and their embodiment into religio-historie legends. Now we ff.^.JS!*'*^'' 
may observe the further process of religious formations, deformities, and reforms. SiS° ÄrSÄtopm«* 

Just as we witnessed the rapid disintegration of man's consciousness after the o^'^^^p«*- 
great disruption, with some religious truth ever shining through. Just so we find the 
nature of the lowest stratum of prehistoric and distorted tradition, mixed with super- tJttlSSJ.SiilJJ!™'*** 
stitions anguish, always betraying itself by breaking through the advanced layers 
above. In the lower strata we find elements of truth ever present in superstition. 
In the upper classes there is a higher mental culture always tainted with the basest ^i^Tt^d^^^ 
remnants of heathenism. For, the higher ideas in computed theories of natural re- reulitoS.'^*'^ 
ligion were never able to abolish old superstitions. Hence we emphasise, that such AdTsnead i««» n«T«r 
an account of the character of mythology as given here, and such alone, is congruous Ta^^ttä!^ 
with the empiric facts. 

Fear produces 
The Gods, in fact, are not creatures of fear : fear projects demons. no deities but 

It is sickness with its perplexingr incidents and its appaUini? end in death from which an- demons, 
oeator- worship, in the first place« orisrinated. 

The daunted mind contrived to appease the souls of deceased relatives or to ward off the QenMit of Shunuiitm, 
dreaded designs of dead foes and hauntingr demons by means of oonjury, masric art and sor- «oroery uid retiahUm. 
oery. These became the religious usages predominant with the Mongrolians of the Gobi re- ^ . . v„^| ^ 
srions, and developed into the witchcraft of the Akkadians who came from thence. Amonigr the MicMior-worhip. 1 54. 
former the occult substratum may be observed in aU its baseness to this day as the only form 
of consoiousness: while the higher, a historic-mythical form of thought has gradually covered ''^',^'^riä^"^!^ 
the nethermost layer to some extent. And a similar process is demonstrable in aU nations, our maoh bettor. i 6i. 

own not excepted. 

They all know of an antecedent history beginning in times immemorial since which in 
some nations peculiar shades of religious consciousness have solidified and hardened into 
myths, whilst in other nations specific imaginings took t^eir shapes in ways similar to the 
oozingof black fluidsf rom subterranean cavities or gathering in swampy morasses or cheer- 
less heaths. But none of the phantasmagories of the latter sort bears a higher relation to 
regular mythology, monumental or documentary, than shifting slang or capricious dialects 
bear to the literary wealth of a well-constructed, highly articulated language. Fear not the 

Once for all we take exception to the argument which implies that faith is the source of 
bastard of fear, to the inference that fear invented the idols of gods. We refute the ^'^it Vf^^i^."" 
eonelnsion by the fact, that tt is the feeling of disobeyed obligations in the true re- 
ligions sense which calls forth fear. This feeling of duty is a priori inherent in man 
in sneh a manner that he tries in vain to rid himself thereof. ^ ^. 

Hence we review the course of religious deterioration in the following order. At 
first we observe the feeling of an indescribable loneliness and loss, rising from 
amongst the ruins of corrupted God-consciousness. Then the distra<^ted and per- 
plexed ideas, by thinking in pictures, mold the traditional and misapprehended rites 
intocorrespondingly grotesque symbols and unavailing idols; and finally, sequent to 
the utter loss of their meaning, into fetishes. ^^^ ^ «difio«. 

Rplifion was aot produced by fear. On the contrary: fear is the buoy, the floating detoiionMon. 
maric, signalising the submerged wreck of religion. The feelias of the aaknowo Qod 
caaaed the fear. Fear did not make the gods, did not bring forth speculative ideas of Th* (««iinfof «n 
probaUe deities« but it caused consciousness to fall back upon superstitious acts of «^ toi^. 
pfobabie propltlatloii. 
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Fear is the conoomitant of death and darknees. There lies its aataral genesis. 
Our conelnsions as to its rise from rellfioiu grounds will be vindicated, none the less, 
if we present to our minds that form of Shintoism, which lies bare npon the surface 
in Central-iiSia, where we can fathom the deepest depression of superstitious con- 
sciousness» and from when6e, mixed with the fear of ghosts and with sorcery and 
Shamanistic demonolatry, it spread everywhere. Originally it consisted of subverted 
notions based upon such true elements as had been obtained from the knowledge of 
immortality. The stultified mind in its almost unconscious state, grasps at any ap- 
prehensible object and attributes supernatural forces to it Fetishism is the result, 
and the beginning, at the same time, of heathenism proper— the modem and home- 
made forms included. In this sense Achelis's evolutionism is to be understood. 

Abhorrence of death, and beinff afraid of the niffht and of sprites, Ue at the bottom of 
Chinese and Japanese idolatry. This is the main feature of ancestor- worship, kept up amon^ 
them despite their seemingr indifference to reUariousness, and combined with the dracon- 
worship to which all Turanians are addicted. Squally universal amon^r them is the reverence 
paid to skulls (or scalps in lieu of them) and the practices of conjury and necromancy. These 
elements of Shamanism have, as by contagion, spread even into the Persian system. Sowas 
Hindoo culture tinctured with Mongolian idolatry and snake-worship by way of the primeval 
population of India. Schlairintweit has proved this for the whole extent of India as «l^tiny 
from the time of pre- Aryan occupation. Peet has done the same with reference to aU the 
primitive inhabitants of North and Central America in his ''Serpent-Symbolism" 1887. 

Neither is snake-worship and anthropophagy ever missing: with the West Aryans. The 
Greeks were addicted to it as well as the Druids. At both terminal points, Peking and Borne, 
exactly the same spiritism prevails. Intercourse with the dead by means of mediums, 
prisms etc., is nowhere more firmly established than in China— only paid better in Pftris or 
New York. The rites associated with spiritism have been enumerated by Bastian. The proofs 
for this custom in Bome have been gathered long ago. For, under cover of the official worship 
of the gods, the fear of phantoms held even the heroic Romans in awe. It was in consequence 
of wild spiritism that more than one emperor' butchered children in order to obtain ma^o 
charms from their intestines. 

In the old Pelasffian culture, and in later times at the construction of bridges, we notioe 
what Trendelenburg described as the ''worship of infernal demons so intrinsically connected 
with necromancy." Owing to the same circumstances the capitol in Bome received its name 
from a dead head. With the Siberian Wotjaks the same custom is in vogue up to date. Ac- 
cording to von Steinen^s conjecture their house-spirits are the spirits of ancestors. 

The souls of the dead are as prominent in the life and consciousness of the Micronesiana 
and Melanesians, as in the world-theory of the Chinese and Japanese. Upon the island of 
Mangaia the dead are imagined to walk about t£e most desolate regions of the seashore. They 
consist of a ghostly network, wearing herbs as their garments, and red oreepen around 
tiieir heads. Moaning they flit about their former homesteads until, gathered by a leader, 
they are conducted in droves to the dark place. The reUgions of the Papua and the Palauans 
seem to be made up entirely of such imagined relations to the realm of spectres. Among the 
Austral- negroes the superstition prevails, that departed souls sit waiUng under the trees; 
ever on the alert they fiU the woods, and see without being seen. At night demons are sup- 
posed to ßj through the air, causing man to be in trepidation all the time, and to be on the 
defensive, so that for his protection he Is ever in need of magic bones, of the fat of kidneys of 
the deceased, of innumerable talismans of that sort. Much of the same beUefi and customs 
prevail among all the Micronesians and Mehinesians. With the DaJJaks the skulls of ancestors 
are venerated Just as they are in Japan. Before the mirror once used by . ancestors or 
before their images, the Japanese make oaths Just as the Bomans, who imagined their city to 
be crowded with penates and lares, solemnised theirs. And how many Uttle hobgoblins of 
pagan origin have been handed down to our Juvenile world, as for instance the Irish customs 
on the Hallow Bve of All-souls-day, especially in homes where Christian literature is despised. 

Bverjrwhere we find the same thraUdom of rank f earfulness, or the enchanting beUef in 
mischievous fairies, or in frightful manifestations of souls doomed to restlesness. 

The Australian aborigines believe that not only departed souls but even the soroerers, 
called "mediums" with us, ride through the air and are carried hither and hither by spirit«— 
Just as it was held with regard to Wodan's wild chase to the Brocken, and with regard to the 
horse-shoe lost on such occasions. 

In Leipsig everybody knows the beer-cellar from which Dr. Faust rode up in the air 
upon a cask: and every Brfurtian knows the smaU alley through which he drove —much more 
since Gk>ethe wrote about him ; and we must not think that the ''lower classes" who fairly be- 
lieve this, are not "enlightened," for they read the daily paper and have outgrown goin^ to 
Church. 

The belief in witchcraft, sorcery, necromancy, and soothsaying pervades aU nations, the 
"upper crust" nowhere excepted« It is that very profusion of -roots from the Himalayas, 
which rarolfiesbelow the surface throughout all parts of humanity, sending new shoots into 
the open air not only among the savages, but wherever we meet black arts, talismans, amoieta 
good luck horse-shoes —fetishes. 
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Upon the Gold-eoast of Guinea the office of the fettiii-pirlest ia highly revered. Butguoh rsUihpriatii in Oviaaa. 
alone, as are specially endowed can obtain its honors , those who are experts In frantic dancingr «^. . . . I 

and ravin« mania, Jost as it is in Asia where Fakirs and Brahmins have learned to make it ubttion*. 
their speoialtj. 

In that part of Africa mentioned as in other parts, nobody would nesleot to make 
amends to the fetishes morning and evenings. At every meal the fetish receives homage; i 

libation is made at every drink. Before any enterprise is undertaken the fetishes must be 
bribed to favor it ; after every success thsnk-oJTerinflr is the first duty. If expectation is disap- 
pointed, then of course it is so much the worse for the fetish. Thus the fetish may be anything 
and is good for eversrthing. It renders the conjugal state prolific and protects family life; it 

serves as a lightning rod for the burst of ill humor, or a pretext for caricaturing and reject- i 

ing even Christianity. 

Now what tainted the church is of a far opposite nature and entirely alien to It, as the Feibhina in ehwch Uot 
sequel shall prove. Fetishism is not of religious, much less biblical origin; neither U biblical cä!aä^'^.'''^| 901 I 

religion in any way related to it, nor can it by any means l>e brought into relation, with it. | 

Whatever infidelity may pick out of the biblical contents to illustrate its derivation from i 

Asiatic paganism, can not deteriorate the things sacred to the faith in revealed religion. | 

True, I know of a family who gave **holy water" of a good old age to a sick hog in order 
to prolong its life, whilst, when the daughter became sick and died, there was great lamenta- 
tion, because the application of the elixir had been forgotten in her case. In another house 
the father suffered with tooth-ache. The son was sent to the neighbors after midnight for 

their large "Mother of God" which stood behind the door in the "Putz—Stube," because ''our inatene«. of ^Oi ^ 

own, being so small, is of no avail". In the year A. D., 1863 on the festivities of the chief relics oarioaturM:^ j 

in the Bamberg cathedral we read on the large placard hung up at the main entrance : ** O holy Bunbcr«. 
Nail, ora pro nobis I " ' 

But such trayesties npon religion, such tolerance and fostering of superstition in { 

the Church even, must not be imputed to Christianity. Such cases can as readily be 
proven to have been allowed to encroach upon it from Hamito-Semitic sources, as 
those which the Old Testament history repudiated in such an awful manner. 

What does all this fetishism denote? We answer that human consciousness has ' 

an idea of some power above that represented by the fetish. In the protecting charms, I 

a horse-shoe, perhaps, or an owl nailed to the bam door— in consecrated fluids, in 

rituals, sBtheticaUy embellished, in sacrifices working ex opere operatum, etc., people ' 

believe that some one may possess the means for gaining power over the fetish, if ! 

only the right, that is, the stronger fetish were hit upon. 

Examples of that sort have been described at length by Waits, from the details of daily Ulterior tifnifleanM of 
life, private and public. He related, how the filling of the fishing-nets, the ripening of the '«*'*^*^- ^*™- 
grain prodnce,tiie stoppage of pestilence, the making of rain-showers, etc., are ascribed to the 
fetishes. Crocodiles and sharks are not to be slighted when the different offerings upon thie 
list of sacrifices are to be complied with. In these observances, we detect the cause of, and the 

mode in which, the .Sgyptian Paut (of Champillon) or the Enneade (of Brugsch) had become { 

corrupted. And we can not, in this connection forget what Motley gathered from the Dutch FettihM foand with th« j 

archives concerning the fetishes found with the assassin of WUliam the Silent, fetishes which w!^t!' i^^"^^ ^ 
the Jesuits had given him to make him invisible after the deed. Nor can we forget what liax 
MueUer says with reference to the **feidicos" of the Portuguese which reminded the Africans DerivsUon of the word 
of their own magic charms, so they adopted even the Christian name for them. Magic bones pEÜ^ntM*^**^ "^ ^* 
were not only bought up by the Elector Frederick the Wise for his new chapel in Wittenberg Max Mububm. 
to the number of 500S (L. v. Ranke, Reformation I, page 163.) but also the Mongolians are fond i^n^ ^^ riederiok th« 
of them, and the Oj ihway Indians embellish them with their rarest feathers. wim. Baixk. 

This leads us to our own country. The favorite practice of scalping is nothing but modi- geaipinc it modiiiad 
fled skuU-or ancestor- worship. Shamanism, the corruption of the latter, held sway over the «aceator^worriiip. |M. 
Haya-Aatecs and their comrades throughout the whole continent between the Nlttlnahts of 
Yancouver to the Potowatomiee of New Jersey. The snake as well as the bear was held to be 
divine from the Ural east to the Appalachian mountains. Skulls appear as ornaments of the 
lonff eomices of Mexican pyramids and around the kraals of Dahomey. "Frequently we find 
the cult of the dead as being affiliated with snake- worship" says Rätsel "The Kaffirs attribute Kaiiin beUev» their 
luck and distress to the departed souls, especially those of their chiefi; whose spirits are called departed ebiefs to dwell 
Oxituta and are supposed to ^well In snakes." """ 

This snake-worship requires special attention. 

It is known that in Abomey the most is made of the boa constrictor. Its cult, tho not as Snake-worship 
conspicuous as fetishism, stands the higher in the esteem of the populace. The tree-fetish «fluiatM to 
must be strong enough to bear a hundred corpses hung up for the vultures to pick off the *"*cestor-worshlp 
flesh from the dangling skeletons ; the walls of the domiciles of the aristocrats are beset with Prinetp«! detty of 
skulls; human skulls and bones are used as ornaments to every gate. Tet the snake, in com- ''*^°"*y- 
pany with, the leopard and the shark, is the principal deity of Dahomey. The snake-cult in the Remnuiti eC >nak»-«iitt 
kingdom of Ardra was discussed in an article of the Revue de deux mondee. The rites consist ^ '"^^ nation. 
of weird dances ending with convulsions and mantle ecstaciee. We were apprised of the pres- imported to the United 
enoe of these very rites among the negroes of St. Domingo, and we are surprised to hear that p^lhaf^itoll!^, w 


hy«b« 
reUow.tks 


'Hoodoo" has not been forgotten as yet, even in Qeorgia and Alabama. Thus the black man u^*"!|^ - w. 
imports anake- worship from Africa to the east, while the red man propagates it in the westi man. *° * * 
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Tbere tiie yellow man alao pets his dragon brought alongr from Peking, whilst the white man 
in Baltimore, aooordinir to Soman, but originally Mongolian ritual, perfumes with Inoense the 
statue of St. Michael and the dragon under his feet. 

We close the exhibition of the mixture of traditional legends, ill-understood 
ottDMiaof nak«<iüito symbolism and inner remnants of religiousness. The roots of this oldest and wildest 

' growth will be further discussed when we stand face to face again with the stupor of 

an irreligious, frightened and benighted consciousness. We hare looked into the 

u , ^ substratum of human degradation, and there have obserred an occult undercurrent 

Wo man b«low red«mp- - - . - 

^o&^d«^weh of history up to the present. No tribe has been found Toid of all religious sentiment, 

and none is below the capability of being redeemed from its dreadful abnormities. 

Schweinfurt on his return from Africa found two boys of the Akka people, a nation of 
£üri u7<ju! ^*'***' dwarfs which he had visited. These boys had been brought to Verona in order to be educated. 

In a comparatively short time they learned to play the piano pretty weU. 

§46. Now, is it not the laudable aim. of Natural Science to destroy all such 

superstition and fetishism, and to make room for a natural and rational religion? 

MonuL^^ vS!^^^ We rejoin that evolutionism can no more annihilate superstition than Brahmanism 

Sum'iSliiKm) and Buddhism could abolish snake-worship in Asia. For, materialistic monism is but 

superstiüonT*^^ another form of deifying natural objects. As far as a world-theory has been founded 

upon this monism, it is tantamount to mammonism, cultiyated by labor as much as 
l^fyinvforermbrtuiM by Capital allkc in that each in its way deifies natural goods, makes gold its fetish, 
pmoaai iifc. depreciates personality. 

The laborer is treated as a market commodity ; the soul of the fetus as the property of 

which the parent may dispose ad libitum. Capital does not want to be disturbed in itsaooum- 

8ei«nM d*inoniiB«d: ulation by being divided among too many heirs, so that one of the practical results of this 

fttteiim Hid Mieid«. materialistic view of life has been '*the" growing "social evil." It is an open secret, that 

Darwin was led to his theory by that of Malthus, who thought overpopulation was aU that 
Impoverished his country. It can not be denied, that the Darwinian theory was made a 
■•Uhu and »»wini«;^ screen for carrying out the Malthusian. 

We repeat: The noxious world-theory founded upon the immature scientific dogma- 
tism which abets depreciation of personal life and deification of matter-force, is to be charged 
to evolutionism as far as it is identical with materialistic monism. Yirchow had good reason 
iSaiSI^ dopBAitom ^ make it responsible for the ways in which the dogmatism of the Tyndalls was applied by 
M appUed to neUiinB. Socialism in the assault upon the Christian world-theory. 

-,|^ . . ,^ Evolutionism can not even claim the honor of having weakened superstition, despite its 

theory super- attempts to supplant the faith of Christianity by a belief in its own authority— an act super- 
stitious in itself, stitious enough in itself. 

hj unable to Inferential theories of natural religion never manifest force suf^cient to clean out super- 

suMrstition. stitution. As far as the cultured nations of ancient times are concerned, there was always 

spread out a layer of higher, that is mythical form of religiousness above the crude form and 
residue of depraved Shamanism, circumscribed by birth and death, entrance into and exit oat 
of life on earth. 

o«D«siB^ The awakening of reflection upon the often enumerated discrepancies, and the 

naturefreiigion; Corresponding religious advance, become first manifest in the higher classes of these 
dto!^^"C^ nations. They improve their chances and enhance their world-consciousness by new 
!iSii^Ud*!toä'ii7. observations made in trade, travel, and rule. Ranks are forming in which intelleo- 
AdTuiMd iateUMkiuiitai ^^^il supcriorlty gains power and the means for further mental improvements, 
^uM-riüe.****"**"' through which again power and lordship become the more able to estiiblish themr 
I H M. geives the firmer. 

More ideal views of life are gradually obtained thereby, outmarshalling those of 
to^i^Ututeiecaritrof tho Hide, materialistic mind, which takes its own view of life as the only true and 
^Skl^chMfoe. real. Under rules of organised and leg<ilised possession, security develops 
oSanislSL ^^ ^^^ ®^ architectural constructions in defense against external foes; it develops by 

' erecting tombs to secure the prolongation of existence against the foe most dreaded — 

ram^'^t^of ^''^^ against death. Thus the religio-philosophical elements arrange themselves to perpe- 
witl^s^m^ifcä^ ^^^^ security and— class-rule. In systems thnsensnifis, the incohereat remiiaats •! pria- 
forgotten itlve conscloiisoess, aod the enismatical frasments of orlfiaai symbols, and the mntUated trn- 

m^iltocf dlttons_ali of these petrified sonvenlrs of the orifinal unity of the nee and of relifion, are 

^td^tions. patched tofether regaidless of their heterofenelty. The less nnderstood, the Ufher they are 

esteemed; the older they srow, the more are they held sacred, especially in the circles of 
utK^^iSir'' the old nobility. In this sense Bastian's conclusion is correct, that 'the worship of 

'*"''°*^tr; TS. 19, 117 ancestors, and the deification of things associated with their memory, became the first 

principles of religion"— «fter heathendom had to some lengths gone its own way. 
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With this portion of inheritance man went to housekeeping for himself: this ex- . 

plains why we meet the same religious traits and family features in the most widely 
separated regions. It reminds one of the religious kinship existing; '^between the wor- 
ship upon the most isolated islands and all other religions." 

The religious apperceptions totally goyeming a people in remote isolation vary 
from those with widening relations simply in that the former are more retarded and 
sink deeper. Natural religion can only rely upon its own diminishing resources; and SSditl^'Stnento «f 
there is nothing in its background but fright— fear of ghosts and the night, unless nii^tf^th)*'' 
there be a still deeper background into which the eye of reason can not, and the eye the serpent/ 
of faith need not, penetrate; in the search of which Üie hand gropes along the wall in 
the dark, because of the dimness of the "light in the treasury vault." 

Doubtless a few traditions with reference to the first death and the snake were 
never forgotten. And these did not, nor were they intended to, lessen that fear. As JSS^^Ütlio« 
a symptom of the conflict between consciousness and perverted selfhood that fear <i>Mtpun*. 
was utilized to establish ''man a law unto himself." 

It is fear that makes the mind grasp after those ''first principles" Just spoken of, 
which are indestructibly imbedded in consciousness, innate in the mind, never en- ]i7thoioKi€iitnit«ttempii 
tirely dropped from traditiou, and always separable from corrosive ingredients. It oonKiouBneM. |5&. ei. 
is trouble alone which thoroughly reminds man of those "first principles" and makes 
him grasp at them, as a shipwrecked mariner struggles for a hold upon a broken 
piece of timber. The "anxious suspense" causes him to observe, and, in the process of ^i!^tSl^^'^ 
reflection upon historic recurrences, to gather the disjointed vestiges together in order to i»iii » heid upl^'' ^*' 
to construct such a temporary makeshift as may suit the emergency— a pseudo-re- ^°"**'* "* ****••*"■*• 
ligious view of life. What are called relitions systems, are ia fact bvt mental attempts at T^^Z!^;.», 
fonnnlatias a somewhat reasonable worid-conscioasaess; they are radlmeats of scieatiflc sen- ^''^^^J ''*^^''*^ 
eraiisatlon la the search for the center of cohesion. reiicioiisn«M. 


Wrong conceptions symbolised and mixed with fragments of truth; natural 
forces of mental moods persodified and mixed with absolute selfdelusions constitute 
that world-consciousness. The less man understands the meaning of the component 
elements, the more anxious will he hold fast to their mere symbols. The being en- 
gaged in this exercise is very beneficial nevertheless. In the search for a hold, man Is 
unknowingly seized by higher longings and drawn away from the abyss of positive 
demonolatry. These hapless exertions, however, show also the reason why in all self- 
invented religious methods the pristine stratum reappears, like a water spot strikes 
through the plastering, and shines through the lacquer ofmere outward culture. 

It seems to have been sufficiently shown why we are unable to accredit much 
value to such religio-rationalistic schematising or methodising of religious obliga- 
tions and gravings into schedules of continually advancing and well defined stages. 

Modem attempts to arrange the course of mythical religion, in the way as botany 
was systematised by Linne, Gouvier, etc., either arise from selfconceit or produce it. 
Dialectics is carried into religious history; wish becomes father to the thought; and the 
history of religion, intricate enough already, is rendered the more confused. Man in 
his less experienced' stage of life usually goes by impulses and inclinations; he is 
sensuous merely, like the child in the first years of its growth; whilst in his maturity n«tar<hb<miid 
he is apt to disregard the feelings, and to become onesided on the part of reason. We «BSi!^?th«^by 
have had occasion to observe, in what an eccentric and erratic, in what a capricious '•^"' *»™""- 
and often selfworshiping manner fancy either wanders or becomes a fixed idea. We 
have seen and shall see still more, how the most faint and incongruous recollections 
are yoked together. Sometimes even written and official forms of cultured conscious- w«nd*rtDt. ihiftiBj 
ness siuddenly change and get mixed up, Just as languages do. We have contempo- Si Mu'm'üde reudotT 
raneoQs paraU^ls in which the changes, wanderings, and leapings of religious notions 
and rites will baffle any attempt to construct a theory of natural religion. Nobody 
will ever succeed to derive one from spontaneous generation. Michelet made a clear 
breast of the matter in his scientific confession, illustrating a felicitous return from 
confusion to logic. Where he framed a formula for tbat phase of consciousness 
which unconsciously labors under the prejudice of lingual and mythological evolu- 
tion, he described individual man at that stage of development as being enraptured 
by the Immediate view of the objects around and the discoveries within himself, 


man 
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^wrapped np, in an atmosphere of mere instinetiTe feelings. No description more 
ourrentdeter-^'" oogent and terso could hare been given of that condition of man which we term 
ot^wya^eUnd "naturo-bonnd", notwithstanding the amount of rational yirtnosity he may possess. 

^i^H^. 63, M. u. w. Bo the facts bear ns out in this conception of heathenism, when history Is made 

to test our theory? 

The specific character of a people is the result not only of external but rather ot 
chanetornioidwinoi Internal couditious. Humanity in each of its parts» in every one of its ages and 
frcHB within «lone. couutrics, wül without oxceptiou shape itself in conformity with the religious under- 
current. This determining influence never dares to be ignored by our Philosophy. 

But notwithstanding the individual or national propensities and the self deter- 
mination required for the formation of character from within, we find every person 
•^^S^m^Si^ conditioned also by environments. Much of life's course depends upon inherited 
rd«|pM^d«i»tarmi tomperamout, and is limited by the nature of its surroundings, especially since the 

relapse under natural necessity and in proportion to the extent of the relapse. In 
addition life's course depends on the work engaged in, and upon infiuencee exerted 
by one nation upon the other. Above all, man's life is affected and almost governed 
by a transcendental world, either of light or of darkness, for the influences of which 
inflMiiL from «he mau Is acccsslble, of which scientifically, however, we possess a knowledge so limited 
^Miüht^d^ ^'^'^^ that science, Judging the matter after its purely inductive methods, denies the possi- 


bility of knowing anything at all about it. 

Hereditary transmission, modification and adaptation produce further changes 
and give rise to ever new conditions and perplexities. With reference to this mor- 
phology it will become evident why it is very necessary to discriminate between 
direct and intermediate adaptedness and accomodation. 

TTnnnwTT «o diwrimi« By direct aooommodation we mean adaptness to such modifyioir cireumstanoeB as 

uKtoU^rMotiie faeton food, cUmate, Involuntary habituation to national customs and usages, etc., which rule the 
ti<m of MtSonai particular social oriranism during the time in which the frame of mind in a person, or the char- 

ehmnetor. acter of a nation, beerius to take shape. Inasmuch as such influences are not plainly observa- 

ble, they must not be considered without scrutiny. 

By indirect or intermediate adaptation we mean adaptness to such hereditary modifica- 
tions as show themselves in the descendants of individual personages. 

Proper discretion after that method renders the knowledge of the mode of socio- 
logical differentiation with reference to the division of labor, the origin of castes, the 
formation of class-lines, etc., more distinct and preventive of serious mistakes» 
Much the more is it necessary to classify the molding infiuences and to distinguish 
between the differentiating principles, since we are now put to the task of discerning 
national origins from among a chaos of races. 


CH. VIll. CLASSIFICATION OP THE ETHNICAL MATERIAL 

Chaos of § 47. Surveying the ethnical mass, not singling out any particular nation, ir- 

prehistorio races, respective oveu of OUT **first clrcle", let us look at the chaos as we would look upon a 

geological stratification. To begin with, we draw a line from the mouth of the 

Obi to Cape Comorin, thus dividing the great proscenium upon which prehistoric his- 

5IIJ3« S^Ju?* ^^ ^^*® enacted. This line intersects the Himalayas and part of the Tibetian 

1« tnewhi«. 1 51. ST. piatcau, crosscs the Alps of the Tian-Shan, the steppes of the Kirgheeze; and the Si* 

berian lowlands. 

The smaller half, Europe included, lies to the left of our line. To the right we 
have the immense regions of the Gobi desert, of China and Farther India. This line 
we will have to study more closely in the sequel. Its middle part passes over the 
great crest and watershed of Ethnography, the ''Roof of the World" as the western 
boundary line of the Pamir plateau is called, and the Tarim basin sloping down 
Th« «onoffrqiiiio»! towBTd the great "Sand Sea*' of the Gobi in the east. This sea-bed of the old Asiatic 
oratni Aiu. Mediterranean is a mixed variety of steppes; they present depressions in which most 

of the streams fiowing down from surrounding clay bluffs either run dry, or form 
salty marshes encircled by poplars and willows. 
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The moot abandoned part of the ffiobe, closed in by enormous mountains oovers a broad 
belt of Asia, extendin^r through twenty deirrees of latitude. The lencrth of the Russian mail qom, om "LuASm," 
line from Kiuohta to KaUran i* nearly 1000 miles, whilst the distance of the whole series of eon- <»^ * ^^•* 
tieuous deserts, rarely Interspersed with an oasis, measures a little more than that between 
New York and San Francisco. The name of the larire>t and treeless portion is Han-hai, where 
not even Chinese squatters are ea^er to settle. 

Colonel Prsohewalsky was the last so far, exoeptinir a fow Chinese traders, who roamed PMonwALwr. 
throuirh that part of the Gobi. It took him two weeks of hurried travel over the Mushum 
strip. He could report no other discovery but that of coarse, red sand; sand and spots 
strewn with sharp stones and skeletons. The thermometer went up to 119, and the heat of the 
irround was 185 d^rees Fahrenheit. 

The supposition that the whole Aralo-Caspian low-lands also were covered by waters to ^nio^npian ^^p»m- 
a oonsiderable depth until loner after the Gobi had absorbed the brine of the irreat Asiatic in- by wmier. 
land lake, is sustained on palpable irrounds. If this were the case, then the northern and east- 
em slopes of the Thian-Shan systems must have offered very invltinir abodes, full of springs 
and verdure to early settlers. In the Tarim, and about the Gobi even, the climate must have 
been well suited for forests and pastures. But the situation totally changred when the waters 
of the ocean and the Caspian basin receded from each othAr, when the oontraotinir waves left 
dry sands and salty steppes, when shifting dunes enlarged the barrea area. 

By the change of climate thus ensuing, the interior of Asia became too sterile to produce Change of «Umai«. 
enough food for the inhabitants, who also receded. 

The nomade tribes roaming in the lake regions now high and dry knew of bnt ^i«urfttiie 
two outlets in the ring-walls of their high monntains, of only two gates from which TaHm ^^ 
to descend into geographically better articulated countries nearer to the sea coasts. "^""' •"'"' 


Remusat has found Important hints in Chinese legends confirming such con- 
jectures. ' 

One of these passes opens toward the east, where in one valley a tributary to the „iJ^to pÜ^ 
Hoang-ho is forming. The hordes following this furrow descended into that region 
which now forms one of the most fertile parts of the Chinese empire« 

The other pass, leading westward, opens upon the Pelu terraces. From Lake 
Sairam-nor the road leads through the pass in the TalM range toward Euldja. The |f^ni^ 
large Dsungarian depression is connected with these i?v^tem terraces and offers the 
wanderers facilities for pushing on their descending Journey. More than once count- 
less hordes have poured down from these outlets upon the people of the West, their 
precursors. The Scythian low-lands especially were overrun by great numbers, when "^gJIJISilfJJ" 
in the third century B. C. thet)verflow toward the east was checked by the Chinese 
wall and was made to recoil* with augmented force toward the west through the 
Dsungarian outlet. But many centuries before that time already the Scythians had 
made formidable invasions into Mesopotamia and iBgypt, bidding defiance even to 
the superior tactics of Cyrus, Darius, and Alexander. 

From these ethnical fountain-heads of Bolor, Tagh or Pamir, and the barren basin ^«»tom modsouiiis. 
of the Tarim the torrents of the Turanian floods spread everywhere. They occupied those 
countries of enormous expanse which henceforth were held by the Turanian tribes of 0,^.1»««.« bojäum 
the Ugro^Tatars. From the highlands of Central Asia the first emigration radiated 
through a wide, fan-shaped semi-circle, stretching from Lapland through Siberia to 
America down to Peru, encompassing even the island-groups of the Pacific 

All Mongolian nations are of Turanian origin. By many common characteristics they ■■■*"™ Mod^oUmm- 
are as easily generalised as those nations which belong to the basin of the European Mediter- ^ 

ranean, the Caucasians. 

The four main branches are: (1.) the Northern Asiatics, theMongoUans proper; (2.) j^erican 
the Chinese and Siamese* (3.) the Koreans and Japanese; (i.) the Malayans. Subdivisions of Indians 
them are the Tunguslans, East-Jakians Kamptshatkians, Korjaekans, Tshukohians, Esqui- 
maux, Aleutians, and the American aborigines, north and south. 

The western Mongolians are still more diversified. Some of them have returned to the 
eastern parts where they form erratic clusters. As Ugro-Tatarian fragments, casting their lot an MoiifoiUn|. 
with the Caucasians we enumerate: the Ehirgeeae, Huns, Avars, and Turks; many tribes of 
Russia mixed with Slavonic elements as for instance the Mordvinlans along the Volga, the 
Watjakians along the Dwina and up the Ural ; the Esthnlans, Finns* and Lapps around the Bal- 
tic; the Tatars of Kasan and the Krimea, including Bashkeers and Jacutes; also the Samojedes 
oampinar north and east of the Behring straits. 

The Aleutian islands furnished the bridge for the most energetic roamers bound for 
Alaska. For Alex. v. Humboldt^s supposition is verified, thatthe Indians are decidedly of Mon- 
golian descent. 

Bbrard has demonstrated and corroborated whatRougemont and Bradford had advanc- 
ed, when he speaks of the Malayan and Ugro-Finnish cultures in America. Batsel's pictures 
of the feather-masks df Hawaii plainly show the same type as the figures from Palanke. The 
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■ame is the ease with his pictures of Idols dlsooTered upon the Baster-Tslands. Uothe's Il- 
lustrated work shows stone fiffures of Farther India, the physiognomies of which are exactly 
like those of Azteeian sculptures. Pruner Bey and Peschel observed lon^r affo, that the heads 
of the Botokudes of Brasil differ not much from those of the Chinese. The heads of people of 
Tolteeian descent have almost the very shape of those of the Javanese Malayans. Bspecially 
strikiniT is the similarity of the red man of America with the New-Zealander. 

The Mon8^>lo-Malayan8 of the Pacific require special attention. Their characteristics 
are decidedly Turanian. They proceeded from their orlsriual seats in Central Asia in a south- 
western direction and passed across the Indian archipelago. We can still trace their route to 
BurUf an island of the Moluc6ian group^ then to Samoa and Tonga. From these centers they 
populated one group of islands after another. In contrast to the M^anesians of negro origin 
they are called Polynesians. They extend to the Caroline Islands. This is upheld by Fr. 
Mueller against Keane, who among others argued against the Idndredship of Malayans and 
Polynesians, taking the latter for a degenerated branch of the Maoris. On this subject further 
information and results of investigation are to be waited for. 

Another stream of emigration must have started from New Guinea. It is the Papua 
branch, which came to the Islands southwest of New Guinea to Australia and its surround- 
ings, in the earliest times. 

Traces of the existence of these first occupants have been found elsewhere, so that 
Wallace counted theni as a separate family from the Malayans and Polynesians. To the Papua 
probably belong the Negritos which are found as far north as the Philippine Islands. Types 
very similar to them are found in the interior of Borneo and Sumatra, even upon Malacca. 
Peschel denominates them '' Asiatic Papua". If we count them all in as Yirchow, Semper and 
Fr. Mueller do, then a large playground is conceded to the Papua, reaching from Andamanes 
and Malacca across Borneo over to the Solomon Islands, to New Caledonia and New Guinea; 
it would also take in the Charlotte Islands and the New Hebrides. Even all Melanesians we 
may then consider as fractions of the Papua race because with reference to language they 
stand between the Polynesians and Malayans. 

All these nations, spread over the islands of the Sonth-Sea, are without any history; 
that dark race, which v. Schleinitz has introduced to us as being the conquerors of 
all the others, least of all— for it seems to have existed only in his hypothesis. We 
have taken a survey of the wide semi-circle of the Turanian peoples. It embraces 
the north of the eastern and the whole of the western hemispheres, solidifying into 
the most antique culture -of unrivaled permanency. The survey may have seemed 
tedious and unprofitable. But before long all these people will become historical, 
so that we shall meet' them again and again. We may just as well accustom 
ourselves to the study of their nomenclature, because we shall, henceforth, hear more 
and more of them, in the " Dailies " perhaps as much as in Missionary Magazines. 
At present history is interested in them only in so far as they form the nethermost 
stratum of our substructure. Upon these ethnic layers, this Turanian basis, other 
types reared their structures, as for instance the young nation of the United States. 

§ 48. The Hamito-Semitic nations, according to Lepsius, also descended from 
Central-Asia. The Hamite family is represented in history by its main branch, the 
Gushites. As such the most ancient occupants of Southern Arabia,^thiopia, Habesh 
(Abissynia) and Nubia are recognised. The Doms and Kohls in India, upon the Sunda 
Islandis and the Philippines are considered as Hamites; we find them as Melanesians, 
Negritoes, as Alfurus, and perhaps as the Papua. Everywhere these races seem 
to have been forced into the mountains by Mongolians, or down to the lowest caste by 
other nations. Everywhere they are of slender stature with black skin and woolly hair. 
Here and there, as in the case of the Kohls especially, we find tribal legends of highest 
antiquity. In the first place they spread from the Ganges to the Nile. In the regions 
around the Persian Gulf they were the first settlers, from whence they crossed to the 
eastern shore of Africa; they interlinked the movements between that and Ceylon, ao 
that Lepsius calls them the Phenlcians of those times. In fact, their ancestral blood 
ran in the veins of the Philistines and Punians, since they reappeared in Mesopotamia 
and there mixed with Turanians, and later on with the Semites. 

The Cushites yielded the material from which the Chaldean empires were constructed; 
for if we follow Maspero, the Susanian people became agglomerated into the Blamite empire. 
On the other, the western side of the Tigris, the Sumerians and Aldotdians intermin^ing 
afforded the first elements of culture to the Chaldeans. 

The question, who were the Chaldeans, has, ever since Heeren pondered over it, remained 
"oneof the knotty problems of history." We regard them as the aborigines of Arabia and 
denominate them Southern Semites. At an early period they pressed northward into Syria 
and Mesopotamia and became Northern Semites with Babylonia as their center. They 
branched out into Babylonians, Assyrians, Aramseans, Canaanites and IsraeUtes. That part 
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of them known as Hittites will prove, most likely, to have been the first bearers of eultnre Bittites, the bMn» of 

to Greece. The reoent excavations in Hamath (on the Orontes) and in Sindahlrli, oorroborat- '^*°** ^ Oreeo«. 
ine the Cyprian discoveries, stronffly indicate this. Blend the views of Maspero and Schrader 

and the proof is established that the ancestors of both the Cushite and Semite families de- views of Maepero and 
scended from Central- Asia. Schrader formerly derived them from Arabia ; but of late he has S^e c^^fj^hUe*^^** 

shown more of an inclination to admit that their northern home was in the viofkiity of the deeo«it of Cndiitea «ad 

Aryans. ^'"»••• 

When the Schlagrintweit brothers (vol. IV. of their "Travels") had been so B«ini»D«iaf «heAryu 
fortunate as to surmount yonder eastern pass in the Euen-Lun range, and arrived at t^^tSS^*!^'^^^ 
the northern slope, they were astonished to meet Aryans pure and simple. These 
good people, who were shepherds and had never heard of nor seen any European, pa^ 
tured their flocks in the far expanding plains of Ehokan andJarkand. People of PrimiuTehoBMof 
"splendid physique, beautiful normal shape'' they are, and well provided, surprisingly 
so, with all the necessaries of life. Thus the old supposition became confirmed, that 
here is the primitive home of the Indo-Germans. From here, for the first time, they "weetward*' fwth« 
started "westward"! Some of them betook themselves to the South. The one stream 
went through the passes of the Caucasus into the Sarmatian plains of Europe; the 
other found room and the welcome of a mild climate in the Punjab and in Hindoostan. 
But the latter also found the best parts preoccupied by Torano -Mongolian as well as 
by Hamito-Semitic tribes, forming the Drawidian substratum. The Mahabbaradha 
desCTlbes the confiict with theuL 

Loofcinff upon these SoUTHXBN Abtakb we notice a Uvely variety of Sanskrit speakinir Eastern Aryans: 
people: Brahmine Hindoos, Benerhali, Nipali, Kashmeers, Pandjabi, Hindi, MarhaU, and Biiha S^^fJ^^;:^'^^^' i, 
(Gipsies). To the north of them all the Zend speakinflr people of Iran : the Pehlewi, Kurdes, ^'^ 

Armenians, Phrygians, Albanese, Gappadocians, Beloodshistans, Afghans; and the tribes of 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Ehokan. 

With the WE8TXBN Abyans, the European branch, we are familiar. They comprise all» Western Aryans: 
Northern Europeans, (except the Uerro-Tatarians) namely, the Lithunian (Prussians) and gg^'gj^lg; ^ *!; ! ^"'"* ' 
Slayonic peoples (Slovenians, Croates, Serbians, Wallachians, Vandals, Poles, Csechs, a.nd 
Basks). They also comprise the Southern Europeans, vis ; the ancient Oauls (or Celts), the 
Qalish (or Walish) the ancient Btrurio-Pelasffians, and the Graeco-Romans ; and finally the 
Germanic nations, via: the Goths (or Getes, Scandinavians and Icelanders) the Teutons, Cymri, 
Friesians, and Anglo-Saxons. . 

The mere mention of these names indicates an ascending scale toward the high- 
est approach to civilisation, the task obviously assigned to the Aryans in the order 
given. 

Up to this eleventh hour of history there remained to our own time and race the 
duty to explore the dark continent, and to call its ethnical chaos to order. There the Ethnical chaos of 
Teuto-Germans meet their extreme contraries, and yet their compeers, their fellow- ^ ^' 
men at any rate. 

From the zenith of the times and of culture the Germanic nations now look back Advanced moodb mk 
upon the beginnings of history; they look after the masses of long abandoned and ^* **^'<">*^ 
less fortunate nations as if searching for lost brethren. The five hundred millions of 
Christendom become interested in the thousand millions outside of it. The dark 
continent is said to contain two hundred millions of the latter. 

AsoendiniT the terraces from the Nile and the Bed Sea, Abyssinia was rediscovered, the 
Habesh of old with ita ancient culture, which once competed with that of iEffypt. The empire 
of queen Gandace, in its remnants of obelisks, tombs and rock-temples, shows how the Ethio- 
pians were quaUfied to appreciate the culture of the Mizrim, their cousins in .figrypt. Like «suopiuis foUewed by 
sandstone lyin^r upon beds of granite, so we find the fixed and massive substratum of earliest ^^^ilir^M ixrim ^^™^*' 
inliabitants below the loose fragments of Arab emisrration. The remnants of this later 
Arabian overflow oorer the primitive culture of Hamito-Semitic natives in Ethiopia and 
Nubia just as we found it on the lower Nile and on the Euphrates. 

Lepsius believed it to be indubitable that the African races formed a unit He i^e^f^^^I^^n^ 
tried to prove an original unity of languages, necessary for this supposition. The "^^ ''■^'^ 
multiplicity of them he took for the result of historical accidents. Very well; then nii rappntuonwoiud 
we would have an original unity, followed by conflict, rupture, dispersion and de- E^Ln^."^ 
generation of nations, tongues and minds. But whence would the essential unity x»mn »nnntMd «o b« 
have to be derived? Obviously from the first migrations across the isthmus of Suez. *' ^^'*^ «i-wnt. 

At the foot of the Blue Mount, upon the vast Kaff rarian huntlnff grounds, ^hich swarm 
with girtifte^ antelopes, and buffaloes, certain Kaffir tribes wander about who can not deny sji^m of 
their Hebrew features, altho absolute proof of such relationship can not be adduced. A trav- African 
eler who started from the Babiroa writes however : "It Lb undeniable that the Kai&rs not only ^^Sn}^^^' 
fesemble, but are blood-relatives of, the Jews. They vividly relate the story of the great 
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flood, and even know somethinff of Noah's ark« lionnt Ararat, (madi-ma-the) is the point, 
they lay, from whence they oame, The laws of stoniniTt of the preparation of food, not to 
mention circumcision, come so near the Jewish ceremonials as to astonish one.'* 

In his Nubian grammar Lepsins laid down the ethnological system of the African 
nations. South of the equator the Bantu languages prevail, except with the Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen; so that the unity of languages there can be established without 
difficulty. In a distinct line north of the equator the other main branch spreads out, 
comprising the iEgyptian, Libyan, and Berber languages. These are Hamitic idioms 
of unquestioned Asiatic origin. Even the Gushite sister-lamruages spoken by the 
Bega, Soho, Donkali, Somali, and by the Galla from the Eilima-Njaro toBabelmimdeb, 
belong to that northern group. 

Now aU these distinct branches of each of the two main stems of lanflrua^es intermingle 
in a broad middle irrotxnd of n^rro dialects, and form puzxlinir combinations. Between the 
Sahara and the equator lan^uaeres are mixed as indiscriminately as the loose rubble around 
Mount Sinai. Fr. Mueller took pains to catalogue the most typical and to classify as many as 
possible. With comparatively little trouble the mixture in these resions may be accounted 
for ; but to disentangle them is another thine Themixture is not to be taken as **the product 
of a quiet, vegetable sort of development of national life", as Steinthal thinks. It must have 
origrinated, rather, in persistent and hot contests, in violent clashes of tribes asrainst each 
other. Perhaps "one nation was crushed, and its fragments were scattered beyond hope of 
bein^T fitted together a^ain." 

In short, we have before us the phenomenon of a confusion of languages. The 
subsequent decline of nations we see illustrated in the fate of the Haussa. 

This is, as Lepsius thought, Libyan people, "deirenerated into negroes"'. In the Hotten- 
totlan he recognises an essentially Hamitic langrua^, ^^takin^r its oricrin from the Cushite 
branch of it." He traces the Hottentots as oominflr from the northecMt and as having* been 
pushed south. This emifirration —which in keeping with the original movement of aU na- 
tions over from Asia, we may call the second inundation of Africa— was a Cushite wave cover- 
ing the eastern shore. Let us dwell a few momenta longer upon the picture of an African 
turmoil; we wiU have no occasion to return to it. 

The African commotion repeated itselt when from the interior regions near the 
sources of the Congo and the Zambezi the Shaggas (Wazimbas) pressed down upon 
Bantu negroes, throwing themselves upon the Congo valley. It was then and there 
that the Portuguese checked these cannibals whose leader had his yard paved with 
human skulls and bones. Being held in check, the Wazimbas recoiled upon the Arabs, 
from whom they wrested Kiloa, eating the garrison of 3000 men. Merensky ascertain- 
ed the date of their settlement opposite the island of Mombas to have taken place 
A. D. 1585. After that they disappear, or rather, what seems probable, they reappear as 
the Galla. Since this people took their present quarters north of the Eilima-Njaro 
Just at the period of these great commotions, our inference can not be termed pre- 
posterous. 

With the moving of the Galla stands connected, at any rate, that of the Fellatah, 
who then invaded Bomu for the first time. And with theirs the migration of the 
Mandingo is connected, who, pressing on from east to west, pushed aside the Kaffirs, 
Basutos and Betshuanes, who in turn pushed before them the Hottentots— whilst 
into the Fellatah the Tuaregs from the north wedged themselves. This Berber tribe 
from its city of Timbuctoo ever since continued to be the most formidable foe of the 
Fellatah on the Senegal, who ceded the middle section of the Niger to the Tuaregs, re- 
taining for themselves the regions of the headwaters and the mouth of that river. 

Besides the illustration of the confusion of languages and the disrupture and de- 
generacy of nations sequent to it, we see in these African movements also the example 
of the slow drifting of people; and we become aware of the difficulty of classifying 
such a medley of ethnical fragments. 

The Somali especially offer a baffling riddle. Being neither negroes, nor Gallas, nor 
KafFrarian Jews, nor Hottentots, they show many Caucasian ingredients. In their country, 
the rocky highlands of the north-eastern corner of South-Africa, north of the German pos- 
sessions. Burton found them rendering homage to stones and sacred trees— the substratum of 
ancient paganism under the thin garb of Islam. 

In the filthy streets of Kartoom Arabs and Berbers meet with Abjrssinians, and with the 
negroes of Darf oor and from the lakes of the Nile. They bring to market the ivory of the 
White Nile, ostrich feathers, gold-dust, rubber from Kordofan, and slaves from everywhere. 
But distinct as their national characters and customs are, nobody is able to define the ante- 
cedents of all these people selUng and being sold. Altho the measurements of 40 Wei-and 
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19 Kru-neffroe« were made nader Yirehow'i directions, no li^rht was shed upon thepedicree of 

the West-Afrloan tribes and their eastern neicrhbors bjr braehy-oephaly. Bthnoloffioally the 

Afrioan portion of humanity seems to be dried up like a mummy on the one side, and to be 

**a product of degradation" in its most heinous forms on the other. Assuoh it is known. But g»y»*^^ ^ _ 

who oan realise Afrioan every-day lif e, especially sinoe these savages handle the rifle as the "*"* ^""^ 

first sift from European civilisation? 

Sartoom and Zanaibar until recent times have both been the emporium of ''the black 

ivory .*' LiviniCBton was told by the Bn^rUah consul at Zanaibar, that the regions of Lake 
Niaasa alone furnished 19000 slaves annually. He tells us : 'The innumerable skeletons which 
we saw in the woods and amouff the rooks, along the rivers and trails of the wilderness wit- 
ness the terrible sacrifices made to that infernal trafiio." Yoirel desoribing the Tibu as rem- 
nants of the black aboriffines of the desert, yet beinff neither neirroes nor Berbers, said 
that slave trade is their sole ocoupation. "Alonsr the road from Tefferri to Bilma there lie 
thebleoched bones of Aousandsof human beings upon the sand; and amonir them corpses 
dried up like mummies in the very positions in which these poor blacks were released by a merci- 
ful death from their sufPerln«. When Schwelnfurth came te the Niam-Niam, who sparingrly 
populate a region of about 9000 square-miles, he witnessed the most sickeninsr spectacle in 
front of Hunsa*s residence. The lower half of a male corpse, was beinff handled by a woman 
flayinip it with the expertness of a butcher, in the process of preparation for supper. 

Yogel wrote to Ehrenbeigi that 'the Tangalese on Ae Benue river eat all their enemies AnthroDOphasT 
captured or killed in battle. The breast belongs to the sultan ; the heads are given to the the darkest 
women ; the tender parts are dried in the sun, then pulverised and mingled with the porridge." riddle not 

The darkest of all riddles, Inexpllcablelrom premises of natural teieivoe, here hovers be- ^tural science, 
fore us. Time may bring to light many dark interiors ; but the darkness of interior Africa is | as, 18, S8. 40, M. 

solid as yet and covers unspeakable horrors. We shall not return to its nauseating story, 
Itbehoovedustotakea glanoe into this abyss of abomination ; to penetrate to the bottom 
of it no eye could endure. 

Before dismissing the subject, however, we must not leave unnoticed one more 
scene from this huge continent. The large mangrove-forests of river bottoms like 
that of the Niger for instance, stretch out away in the distance under an oppressive 
monotony. Perpetual darkness reigns, and a solid spot is a rarity below the evergreen i. mubmm with sna» 
roof of leaves. The giant trees upon their grotesque root-stocks rise up from deep *"* "****°^'^Sf ^ 
morasses. The rice-bird flits away, the golden eagle perches upon a death bough, but 
a human being is rarely met with. Whenever one appears, his whole behavior 
reminds one of the spectres he dreads. With him all things revolve around ancestor- 
worship and upon fetishes. His bleared imagination takes anything for a fetish, 
but prefers the most abstruse object, be it the head of a snake, or a dried lizard in 
lieu of it 

§ 49. CWr survey of the races, our investigation of the ethnic material, forming ^j^erioan 
the substratum of history, requires one more glance upon the dying Indian nations aborigines, 
of the '^ew world." Our retrospect here makes more sure of certain connections mmvAo-utiavtm, 
alluded to with the Mongolo-Malayans. 

In several large droves they migrated to the Pacific coast of America. The present in- 
habitants do not say that they are Uvlng "in the west", but "on the coast". To them there is 
no west any more; there is an involuntary feeling that the Pacific rather belongs to the Bast. 
The meteorologio conditions of the state of Washington particularly, have that peculiar 
equilibrium and affect the nerves similar to those of Japan and Korea. 

But when the Mongolian came over and went south, he found natives there jf^ykmnic^M b«fon 

already, with some nativistic pretensions, too, altho they had been nothing but emi- ^SiSfaJjiSi 

grants themselves, of Cushitic extraction, most likely, from Polynesia. By the new 

comers, the Indians, they seem to have been treated the same as the Dravida were by 
the Hindoos. 

The Uttle we know about the first emigrants wiU forever, perhaps, remain as proble- Mound-builders 
matie as It is now, on the whole, rather contradictory. The cave-dwellers and "cliff-builders" prior to the 
in Utah, New Mexico, andAriaona— caUed Pueblos by Holmes, seem not to be as ancient as the Cliff-dwellers. 
*^ound-builders" of Oregon, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Only so mUch is sure, that the most an- ^°"'^ 
tique culture in America moved in the course from nordi to south. Hshna of Ghamat. 

AU those tribe« which, between the 7th. and 14th. century took their war path across the Toiteoi mMU flower- 
Mexican plateau to certain parts of Central-America, Desire Charney calls Nahuas. The first offerinfi. 
comers during this second period of immigration were the TOiiTBCS, much earUer than the 
Aztecs. They were taU men with white beards, offering fiowers, their sacred place, Tlaloo. 
Their structures at Tula show technical skill, and Uke that at Teotihoankan, indicate energy 
and eminent industriousness. Oppressed but emancipating themselves, their empire broke 
np, nevertheless, and they went south. There the Toltecs exhibited the same kind of monu- ^^ introdneed 
meotal culture as in Tabasco, Yucatan, Guatemala, ete. Having mingled with vanquished human Mcri&iM. 
preoeeupants, and in turn subjugated by the Incas following (ca. 1000 A. D., since the 11th Inoa pt„t imini<r»nta 
reign dates 14S3) the Toltecs must have formed the substratum of their empire. It has been $""^^i»k '^ ^" ** 
conjectured, that Toltecian-Polynesian remnants fied from their oppressors toward the Soathi *"* """^ 
in order to account for the Inhabitation of the dreary cliffs of Terra del Fuego. 
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The flower ottering men in Central- Ameriea were Monsollans, and, to all appearanoea, 
Japanese. The aettlers flooding upon them from China founded the aetbo empire upon the 
Tolteoian ruins, and introduced human saorifloea on Mexican soil. Further north the 
Tahuktohis left their traces in crossing the Aleutes. And not only the Calif omian Mona are of 
explicit Finno-Tatario oriffin, but also the Delawares and Susquehannasand Wyomings from 
the neighborhood of Washington, D. C. and all the seventy tribes of North— and the thirty 
tribes of South America. 

B. Brown said long ago: "The Bsqulmo on the American and the Tshuktehis on the Asiatie 
side perfectly understand each other." Equally a£&rmative of our conclusions do the tradi- 
tions of the Indians, who once roamed about the ^^eastern shore", fully agree witib those upon 
the western plains.— Tschudy directed the attention to the marvelous similarity of the Boto- 
kudes of Brazil with the Chinese as mentioned before. And if it is an image of Buddha, which 
was found in Yucatan, as it is supposed to be, it would seem too rare a case as to alf qrd the 
final proof for an early Chinese influx. Tet it tells much in favor of such a supposition. 

Morton, who took the Indians as a product of the soil and "spontaneous generation", has 
long ago been refuted by Pritohard who coincided with this view of Martins: "The nations of 
the new world were not in a state of primitive barbarism, nor living in a state of the original 
simplicity of an uncultivated mind. On the contrary. They represent the last remains (about 
half a million in North-America) of a people once high on the scale of culture and mental at- 
tainments, now almost worn out and perishing, sunk to the lowest point of dismay and de- 
gradation." In all this we perceive an unambiguous example of that degeneracy into a state 
of savagery, which repudiates the theory of evolution,with its claim of a far more remote be- 
ginning of chronological computations than our seven or eight thousand years of human ex- 
istence,with their sufficiency to account for the changing modes of development and decline. 

We mnst not close our retrospect of the forsaken families of the human race 
without a notice of the main stock of the Australians— the Tasmanians. Like the 
Papua of New Guinea and upon the Solomon and Fiji Islands, like the Drawida in 
India, they present a peculiar phenomenon by themselves. 

Curr's work on Australia with its description of 239 tribes (London 18S6) has contributed 
much to the completion of the ethnological index. But the enunciations made therein, have 
not weakened the force of our axiom which is endorsed by Bonwick, namely, that the funda- 
mental layers of all these tribes gradually shifted over from Asia, either in waves, or by ter- 
race-like driftings, and that they are all of Mongolian descent. 

A very condensed sketch only of the ethnological chart could be outlined upon 
these pages, since our aim was simply to show the ethnic strata in their driftings 
and depositions of prehistoric people. It represents the gist of such conclusions as 
drawn by authorities like Waltz, Bastian, Peschel, Pritchard, Ranke, Ratzel. The 
perusal of a few ethnographical periodicals will afford more satisfactory information 
on this subject. 

We started out from the Mongolian body of nations, all speaking the monoeyllabie 
Turanian languages. We went along with the Hamito-Gushite-Semitic people and 
with the Aryans upon their wanderings. Haying thus made the rounds of the 
earth, we again met the Mongolians, scattered broadcast and lost so long, in worlds 
but recently discovered. 

Is not past and contemporaneous history taking the same course? Just think of 
the meetings which took place amongst these old races with Guetziafl, Gordont 
Stanley, Liyingstone, Dr. Schnitzler (or Emin Bey) ; with Haddington and Merensky. 
And keep in mind that a host of missionaries, represented by the four enumerated, 
were the pioneer philanthropists in the endeavor to regain forlorn men for their 
high destiny. 

Think what old memories will revive, when the Danube problem shall unroll the 
''Eastern question." Think of the legislation in the United States against the 
smuggling in of coolies and opium, and of the recent Russian transactions with 
China. Think of the 310th. translation of the '^Scripture" now nearly complete upon 
the isle of Efat near Erromanga in the group of the New Hebrides, where now the 
sons of the murderer who killed John Williams sixty years ago teach theology I It 
all means that history returns to the places from whence it started. Both ends of 
the historic movement are on the approach to perfect the cyclical course. 


E«i* for th. .naiy... of CH. IX. DIFFERENTIATION OP THE ETHNICAL MASS. 

M M^to «läiuh ttie"'*' § 50. As yet we are confronted by the ethnical bulk covering the wide earth. What 
«he^Tii^ty"^*^^ principle shall guide us in discerning a point from which to unravel the entangled 

mass in order to arrange it under proper topics? 


«Cr 
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An lUufltratlon may srlve us lUrht. ^^ •!» u». ^« at 

Before a solitary bluflP of Bastern Asia Stands an explorer. Loose stones cover both the mtm whioh mmb 
hill before him and the vast waste around him ; his thouffhts, however, are not entr&CT^ with *"'*^*^*'^* 
the region, tho it be of interest to him on account of the life once animatinff it. As yet his 
attention follows another direction. But suddenly it is drawn to a bunch of ordinary weeds 
anrroundinsr a few solitary stones, and then to some others on a pile. Creepers run over 
them^vinff the scene a mltifiratinff, an inviting aspect. 

To the astonishment of his servants and of the guard, sent along by the pasha, camp is to 
be formed upon th.^ insignificant spot; the tents are pitched. Strange as it seems to the at- 
tendants, the keen scientist has his reason for it. Among the rubbish of the desert a stone is iunatnued by the pro- 
found with a few peculiar scratches, which he knows to be an ancient inscription. Some ^^^^^i^^^^^ 
other pieces show traces of a sculptor's chiseL They seem to fit ; they form the cap of a pillar 
— since some imagination guides the attempt to reconstruct it from Ae fragments. Finally a 
alab is found which, cleaned from moss, exhibits the outlines of a figure in relief, which is 
nobly conceived and artistically executed. Diggings are commanded, the hole deepens into 
an excavation ; curiosity is stimulated by large hewn stones, by a row of them, by a well pre« 
served plastic figure, by an ornamental base of a pillar, by a doorsill. A flight of regular Antiqnitiw b«rt pre* 
staircases is unearthed. Not the smallest fragment is thrown aside unexamined. Figures are **r[*^ dim ^^ ^"' 
found repeatedly, resembling each other ; they mean something, of course, they are symbolic ; '^ '^ 
inseriptions multiply, are photographed and sent home. The papers of the civilised world 
describe them in detail. Philologists work with closest attention, compare, wait for more 
material In order to correctly decipher and interpret the great discovery. The historians 
revise old traditions, and bring the results into connection with other traces of similar kind* 
At last it becomes evident that those stones speak of facts by which erroneous theories are cor- 
rected, and knowledge long discredited is now confirmed. 

Thus we become acquainted with the thoughts, works and troubles of peoples of four vtutty of hisiorie 
and five thousand years ago. This is the result of the journey, the toil, and the risk. The «^^'^^''i^- 
work is carried on under such encouragement at a dosen different localities with results cor- 
roborating and amending each other. The chaos becomes intelligible; former perplexities 
disappear ; many a controversy is settled. Every fragment becomes important, so that a 
single sign even may serve as a key for disclosing both causes and circumstances of the catas- 
trophe which once befell that locality, revealing the form and the purpcMC of the whole. 

The searcher now finds various traces of the activity of the human mind, but he soon 
learns to distinguish the characteristics of two principal orders of antiquities. Among the 
meaningless rubbiih, strewn over the wilderness by a people almost void of any culture, he 
finds remnants of a nobler sort. To him they testify of the thoughtful master's works, whilst 
Uie rubbish silently speaks of the destroyer. Ornamental parts once Joined with mathemati- 
cal exactness, divulge their interesting story when reduced again to their well definable 
original relations. In most cases such remnants are found best preserved by their long rest 
and deep grave, as they are covered by the layers of, and intermingled with, the crude mater- 
ial of their native home. 

Nevertheless the frletds on the other hand ask: Of what practical purpose is all this? We 
can only say, that such discoveries help us to understand our own world, and our own soul, 
and to understand the more thoroughly and correctly the drift of our own time and of its 
undercurrent. 

Ajiotiier conclusion can not be drawn by an observer of the remnants and their m essa ges ; 
meanges which come over to us from dispersed and extinct nations, with whom we are con- 
nected by a direct chain of only a hundred odd links. 

The qneetion presented by our problem is, whether the ethnologist will be able in prineipiMof di«emi 
a similar manner to demonstrate the kinship of people constituting a nation, the ^mtti^Uit^. 
oneness of the uncnltnred debris with, and its difference from, the cultured part. 
For, the offal of the material, the ethnical nondescript from which the purposive 
principle in history selected the constructive or formative elements of society, may 
well be considered as belonging to the same race, especially if it has been ascertained ^^^ betwMu 
that the essential homogeneity is upheld by a general similitude of monumental f^J^^feT**^*^ 
style, written characters, and sculptured symbolism, notwithstanding their many 
variations and modifications in particular cases. Whenever the indications favoring 
identity increase, we are justified in acknowledging it as more than probable that 
lingual and religious kinship existed between the cultured and the retarded parts of 
a national unity. 

Such indications of ethnical identity may be found scattered here and there mdiontiouof onenc« 
among the forms of more or less contemporaneous culture. Even in such cases, tho «nu»gu««oM»dToiifion. 
other signs of historical connection were missing, their semblances may legitimately 
be taken for family features. True, certain samples of culture may appear similar 
and yet belong to another race, because the mental faculties common to all men may 
produce similar expressions of the mind at different times and in different peoples; 
but such cases are too rare to confute our general nrinciple of classification. More, 
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however, than proof of national eonsangninity is implied in onr premises. Feenliar 
phenomena present themselves, for explanation of which the investigator must 
have eause to suppose a definite culture in that locality and at the time.tho that pre- 
sumed culture may point to no more than original unity of language. Previous as- 
sertions concerning the oneness of the human race are thus brought to view again 

under a new light, so that we now become interested in the matter from a new 
aspect 

We are compelled in the first place, to divide each ethnical and identical mass 

into cultured and retarded people, so that the latter may receive due attention. The 
importance of the uncultured parts once being acknowledged, will render the diver- 
sity more distinct and aid us in conceiving the unity the more clearly. 

In short we desire to establish the truth, that the promiscuous loose debris of the 
lowest stratum is as worthy of our consideration as the parts hewn out thereof. For 
history teaches that unhistoric people are of no lees consequence, than the historical 
nations. In the premises we acknowledged them all as the manifold parts of one 
generic whole, in which they severally are to be assigned to their different places. 
From their relation to their corroUariee their condition is to be made intelligible, in- 
asmuch as the whole derives its significance from the analysis of the various constit* 
uents Just as much as the particulars are only explicable from the whole. Which- 
ever course is taken the problem demands discrimination between people of culture 
and such as stayed behind. 

Still another criterion is to be sought for, when we come to distinguish nations 
and classify races evidently belonging together tho they may seem alien to each 
other. This new principle of classification lies in the great polarity pervading the 
entire visible universe determining the motion and propagation of life: we mean the 
sexual contrast There are spheres in the domain of our investigation, where the 
sexual opposites are irrecognJsable, and where» for this reason, perhaps, this princi- 
ple was overlooked by former investigators. 

In the large genera of sponges and mushrooms, of ferns and seaweeds, of mosses 
and heathers, bisexual difference is hidden. There is a world of cryptogamic life re- 
maining, not to speak of that which submerged in prehistoric eeons. May we not 
say, by way of analogy, that there are cryptogama among national organisms also? 
They present masses often entirely unaffected by the progressiveness of cultural ad- 
vance. But since we do not inquire into natural but personal life, we remember 
that nations are molded by circumstances under which they may step forth into con- 
ceivable historic activity, as well as relapse into comparative inertia. 

We restricted the analogy of a neutral state of sexual polarity and cryptogamic 
life in nature to the indistinctness of the activity in ethnical life where it appears as 
being more or less conceivable or eclipsed; for we remember that life nowhere is en- 
tirely inactive. As the wide orbits of nature ultimately hblp to mold the history of 
the earth and its inhabitants, so does every horde and tribe of seemingly forsaken 
portions of humanity, its arrested development notwithstanding, take its part in the 
complicated workings of history. That part may be compared to the drudgery in the 
work of constructing a foundation where the unskilled journeymen carry stones and 
mortar, or fill up uneven places, whilst the master-builders and masons hew the 
stones and Join them in their proper order. 

The real work of history is always in the hands of comparatively very few; it is 
given into care of those nations in which the forms of life have become differenti- 
ated and the pcdar contrasts developed* 

A tree in bloom may ihow the meaning of this anertion. Of the bloMoms the smaUeet 
part only will yield fruit; in most of them the sexual differenoe remains indiiferent, so that 
they fade and drop without havinir fulfilled their purpose. The many simply remain in the 
condition of formal appendanoe whilst few attain to the realisation of their inner potentiali- 
ties. This analogy suf&ciently deUneates our conception of the significance of uncultured 
people. 

Among the nations we find a limited number, and in each of the latter again a 
very few persons only, with whom the great and determining contrasts of life are ap- 
preciated and become effective. There are very few nations among whom the con- 
trasts of natural and personal life become harmonized and equalized under the oon- 
filets which must benefit the whole. 
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In few people that dear eonaoioosne« beoomes explicitly mature, which refleoti a trae . ^^ 
Hew of life and of the world. The rreat maai of people live and try to enjoy life unoonaeious hat« 


of the fact, that they labor In the interest of the whole, and that they, in addition must share £tedf^b!7Jä!lL- 
the tribulations of the whole alon^r with the blessings. Altho they show little concern in all «< (heir obUgaHonaW 
that, yet they fulfill some purpose, even tho their existence seems to serve merely as a f ertili- ^^ ^'^^ 
sinsr element. They are utilised by the few who rise above the common level of that feiipn^ 
activity and offioiouaness which after all may be but inertia, because the many will try to 
avoid anything which disturbs their laissea-fair consuetude of life. 

Still less grows the number of those who, with reasonable seUreliance, face the um^n^tua 
conflict for the sake of the common good, and spurn the very notoriety for which *'*''*'°**' 
they are enyied; who do not engage in a laudable risk for reasons of vain glory. It 
will be almost impossible to pick out one tenth of the few thousand renowned names 
in all history like that nameless Spartan who was glad that his country possessed 
three hundred men better than himself. Gomparatiyely few would pass as types of 
their times and generations, in whom the true character of a nation and the real Petrins 
pn^ees of an age are concentrated; whose life work might be deemed representa- m^uIüS^' 
tive of the task which their reopective nations had to work out for the benefit of hu- '*^i'**^ 
manity ; whose names deserre to be enlisted as emblems of general advancement; the 
teachings of whose exemplary lives goes further than the influence of books. 

With reference to the particular destiny and value of peoples in their periods, Petri's 
daasiflcation of humanly into Negroes, Mongolians and Europeans would seem the most 
natural among the many unsatisfactory race-divisions. Around these ^'central masses" the 
perlpherlcal would group themselves well enough. But this method of classifying would not 
relieve us of the diJBculty to appreciate the historic purport and value of specific nations, f)^|g ^i—^mu^^i^ ^ 
when the positive and characteristic significance of each group is to be determined. To define, nnutueMtory •■ 
which are to be taken as belonging to a sinking nation of culture, or only to a retarded grade 
of culture, would remain just as vexatious a job as under any other abandoned method. 

§ 51. In Judging the cultural condition of a nation, either succumbed or merely 
arrested, discretion is essentiaL For, of a nation fallen away from a high state of Peruh«d««itani 
culture we generally can expect no more usefulness for history; whilst of those '^*'"*- 
nations which only go to sleep, a future period of bloom and fruit bearing may 
yet be predicted. It will be difficult to deny any conglomerate group of tribes IS&tiSSl^ 
the capability for entering a progressive career, however fast asleep it may be. Com- * *^ '*^' 
pare for instance the nations along the Danube with the Arabs and Moors of Morocco. 

On the whole it must be conceded that certain portions of mankind resemble the 
debris lying about a new edifice. There is the ofibl of mortar, there lie the frag- SJ^^Jäiä'!*^ "^ 
ments of sculpturing, and there are the tracings of sca£Eolding, once indispensable 
then useless and torn down long ago. Tet all this building rubbish of history lying 
around on the ground, figuratively speaking— as for instance the Jews, is rendered 
highly instructive as soon as our supposition of the oneness of original culture is 
brought to bear on our problem. Then the effort to exhibit the significance of the 
fragments, even of the human ''alluvial humus" becomes Justified. True to our 
maxim, according to which we assign each loose part to the proper place which it 
formerly held, and its relation to the whole, we will discover that the rubbish even , 

iMMra intArAot lUnrtnto« hf the codp 

D^UTB rnieree». n«etloa ot Um GordU- 

Let it be iUustrated : what is meant by the lost position and the relation of a discomfited i«rM with tb« Ooni 
nation to the whole of human history 7 toUnds. 

The coral islands of the Pacific tn their situation paraUel with the chain of the Cordil- 
leras point the geologist to the 'supposition, that the latter were once united with the islands, 
and still have a deep connection with their base. The westward extension of South America 
must have been lying between them. The largest part of that continent sank and was sub- 
merged so that only the peaks of a parallel mountain range now reach up nearly to the level 
of the sea and aif ord the coral builders their foundation. 

In a similar way we suppose submersions of peoples who sank in order to serve as a sub- 
sUtttum for historic people to rise upon. They went down, but their existence furnished the 
basis upon which conquerors reared organised states. Bven in historic times oppressed and 
diiappearing people, Inclusive of such as are now far behind in culture if not destitute of it, 
are stiU bearers of original and elementary forces. 

Sudi peoples arrested in their historic development serve to keep declining na- Avirticjtoai»tot^ 
tions under the polar strain by which they are either to be stimulated, rejuvenated L*!!!!^» wif ^!2!äi4 
and aroused to emulation, or else to be pushed aside in order to clear the way for new ''''^'^' 
departures in the line of advance. Others resemble depositories in which those anti- 
^ties were stored up through which we are now enabled to study the ancients. 
Tbeir relics fill the museums in which succeeding nations to their astonishment, find 
preeerved the monuments and documents of their history, of their own preexistence. 
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HISTORIC SUBSTRVCTDBE. 
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Thef BIN reposftoriM of 
th« rtllea ct old 
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Vnenltored people of 
preaent iImM eompared 
to uümatad petrlfae« 
tfons. 


Their Import upon the 
atody of lengnegge, 
Oothie, Oaelle, An^o- 
8uum, Chinese. 


De Laoouperie 

Jevenete 

H. V, Homboldt. 


nh&leel Chaos to be 
new enelyaed, forma the 
ilzvt of our oonoentrle 
eirelee. 


Reawne: Vo "dead 
materiel*' In the one» 
I of hmnaaity. 


Battiui whleh, eooord- 
ing to 

Sohellinff 

"onghtnottobe/'b 
found at the base of our 
■abetratum every- 
where. 

I «, 40, 202, 282. 


And we eea not deteeh 
ouraelTsa from it. 


Sonrey obteined only 
the oneneea of the ra«e. 


Claaailloatlon into 
ealtured end nncultarad 
people of no «Tell. 


UpoA the ialand of Ifadeira, Oaear Heer found plants of moct antiquated formations, far 
in arrear of the flora of the main-lands in the vicinity. They have been called "animated pet- 
refactions." We have such amonp mankind. The abori«rines of the South Seas and of Aus- 
tralia decaying as soon as brouirht into contact with European culture may, with all pro- 
priety, be compared to such relics of primeval aces, for they retain forms of retarded or ar- 
rested life which, after severance from continental proirrees, partook more and more of the 
character of mere vegetation. 

Concerning the preservation of pUlologieal remnants the nncnltnred people are, 
at any rate, more important than what they are ethnologically. 

The old lanffuaffe of Gothic Scandinavia has been preserved in Iceland. In some parts of 
Ensrland we hear, how the Gaelic language of prehistoric Britany was pronounced; in the dia- 
lects of the peasantry in some secluded districts of Thurin^ia or Siebenbürgen we hear how 
tike old Anfflo-Saxon sounded. W. v. Humboldt could learn the old Kawi lansruage of Java 
only upon the island of Madura, which lonir aero had become severed from its main-land. 
De Lacouperie tells us, that the prehistoric lan^uaee of China is recoirnised solely upon 
the island of Formosa. The "Siblr" only ten years ago reported, that there exists a remnant 
of the aborierines, called the Karagassians, of whom could be learned how they onoe wpokB in 
the regions of the Irkutsk. 

Remnants of most aneient enltnres we thns see protmding from the dimness of 
the past like apparitions from mythical realms. 

Our conclusion, that any uncultured mass of people, scattered over the whole 
«urface of the earth as by an explosion is correlevant as yet to the whole of human- 
ity, seems to be sufficiently proven by empirical facts. 

The chaos, now to be analysed in accord with the rules laid down, forms the first 
of those circles, wherein the selfculture of natural man advances in narrowing con- 
centration. The widely extending connection of nationalities and race of prehis- 
toric age in this first circle represents the quarry from which history hauls its ma^ 
terial, or forms, if you please, the solid foundation upon which history rears its edi- 
fice. This chaotic circle of nations is to the world of the hencef ortii differentiat- 
ing personal life equally important as the geological crust of our planet is to the 
physical world. Its importance, either as a whole or in its seeming insignificant 
parts, remains the same, whether the nations form massive strata, or whether they 
appear as scattered fragments; or whether they are to be compared to small nuclei of 
future nations found imbedded here and there, nestwise, like crystals in granite. 

When we arrive at our third part we will better understand the necessity of the princi- 
ples laid down in this ninth chapter. At present we desist from further details. 

In the ethnical rubble now before us elementary forces and rudimentary forms 
predominate. As the rocks represent the inorganic part of nature supporting a count- 
less variety of organic lif e,80 this bulk of prehistoric humanity in its state of con- 
fined life, now compressed in strata, now shifting over such strata in drifts, now 
breaking into fractions and scattering, forms at this stage of our inquiry, the found- 
ation-wall for the theater of history. - It resembles at the same time, the lowest but 
fundamental note in the music of the opera. As in visible nature, so we find at the 
base of this promiscuous rude material of the historical world, that which, according to 
Schelling "ought not to be." 

As we found that in the inorganic world, as reduced to its fundamental princi- 
ples, there is no ''dead matter," so is this substratum of history all alive— unless a 
selfsufficient party of us late-comers would or could sever all connection with the 
past, detach themselves from the current of history, and disdainfully look upon 
ancestry and upon the past as being nonsensical and of no purpose whatever. 

We have thus far made a survey of all the raw material of history from that 
point of view which presented to us the oneness of humanity, ethnologically and 
philoiogically. As a whole, however, the bulk is not as yet articulated, nor did we 
succeed with its classification. For the theoretical division into cultured and uncul- 
tured people is insufficient after all. 

Think of the shades of such diiferenoes as present themselves in our own nation, in any 
single city. The essence of human nature does not warrant such rubrics. A division on the 
line of relative superiority of culture amounts to no more than a generalisation which would 
have to be altered whenever the unstableness of historical movements changes the conditions. 

Bxternal circumstances and the commotions going on at all points of the world and in all 
relations of social life, oontinulnir throu^rh every stage of individual development in ever^ 
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period of history, ever eauaea the divldiiiir line between the two eets of cultured and uncul- 
tured people to ahift in such a manner, as to render olaasiAoation of mankind under the g^^^ ^^ wnrtmrttT» 

two topioa of pre-eminenoe and destitution untenable. mtneipi« of hiaiory um 

m Biaa liuUtldvBUjr 

A diTision on the score of cnltore would be of no avail In the search for the con- 
stnictiye principles of history, lying in each man individaally. However conspicu- 
ous a few noble persons stand out, and, maintaining their position^ may command 
the admiration of their f eUowmen ; yet in each group of people, if classified merely 
according to their degree of culture, the ebbings and flowings of the tide of develop- ^^^S^T*^ ■uMag 
ment — which tends either to elevation or degradation, and to brutality as much, if 
not stronger as to civilisation— will be found as equally effective and equally hazard- 
ous in every mortaL 

We have so far (and not we alone, but the philosophy of civilisation has hitherto ) 

represented the nations, and judged their standing, under aspects of specific periods 

with distinctiy marked changes, and definite grades of general progress. No wonder, not m tnom, ohMifM 

that the concepts of humanity, as drawn from such cursory views of history, were ^^S^l^ti^'^ "^ 

subjective, capricious and contradictory— hence of little scientific value, subject to 

fruitless disputes, and apt to work mischief under false and misapplied deductions. 

It is time then, to search for those principles of diflerentation, and to amuse the a «iMoiflMtfan of 
topics of historic oovemeots In accord with that orisloal predlspositioo of hnmao natnre, of oaitm« mt ton o«* 
which aloae enable men to bnlM np tint organic system of csnses and effects, whlcli we call 
history. 

CH.X. THE TENSION OP POURTTY DIPPBRENTUTINQ THE 

FIRST CIRCLE OP NATIONS. 

§ 52. Once more we must present to our minds that ethnical nondescript which ^7d*tr.Sü!S^2^ 
covered the earth as from an overfiowing reservoir. Let us imagine this fluent mass ^^^""^ 
as analogous to a chemical compound solution, resembling in history what mother- 
lye, I think it is termed, is to chemistry. 

In precisely the same manner as electrosis resolves such a composition to its iiMir«obof » ehomieid 

original ingre^ents as soon as the wires charge the fluid with the mysterious force, f^JlSiSr?*" uiuatnuint 

the acids isolating themselves at the positive, the bases at the negative pole; so the 

ethnical mixture before us undergoes an analogous process, except that the isolating 
power is of a different nature. 

In other words : Only the terminal points of a magnetized bar demonstrate the Pourity in mm mcmu« 

principles of adhesion and repulsion most decisively ; the nearer to the middle, the ^' 

weaker is the '^oree." At the center all tension ceases. Where the polar difference 

poises all opposition is rendered neutral, the integral forces balance and rest in the 

central energy where they seem to have turned into inertia. These very phenomena 

are reiterated in the way of physical analogies in the history of the individual, of a 
nation, of all mankind. 

The great polarity which determines the course of history rests in man himself Natoni »d tpirtiwd 

as a latent potentiality. We shall try to show the effectiveness and functions of this "^'^ *'**^ ^ 

coherent and corresponding contrariety under the pendulum of consciousness. But 

ere we are warranted to succeed in the attempt we must fetch up one thing omitted 

when we indexed man's estate. We were convinced that the natural world and the 

spiritual are blended in man. But at the same time and by reason of this union the 

spheres of activity and passiveness also interlap in his constitution. 

The natural world is consigned to the bans of circumferential and circumstan- 
tial generalnees ; its formal variety notwithstanding it^ forms a material unity and "^^ '**^^' 
moves under the sway of necessity. It consists of that which is to remain under de- 
determining influences, which is designed to be acted upon, which must sustain the 
supremacy of the other realm ; which is doomed to passiveness. 

The spiritual world of personality, on the other hand, is that which influences^ spiritsapraM«,. .etit« 
animates and determines, is the sphere in which activity in freedom is the order of "** •"'**»• iniiuen«.. 
existence. This is true, and, we trust, has been made clear. 

But as yet the problem, as to how both of these worlds claim a part of man's DMftht«id«ndpo«ibu 
being, whereby its disintegration is rendered possible, has been scarcely touched upon. 

Whenever man takes an introspect into his life, he finds himself sa^cct to both 
the constitaent fKtors ander dlscnssion. He is to decide for himself, choice being de- ^rJ^^^ombufauolTc: 
termined as much or as little, and being forced into his course of action no further, '^^**" '^^ '"''"* 
than he is determining liimself. 

11 
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With &will lie endeavors to aooomplish the obli^atioiiaof his yooatioci; with enersy b» 

ventures upon difficulties to be surmounted. Filled with seal he will persist to oonquer op- 

IUd u a tTM a«en«. position and will not yield to oppression ; oonsoious of his courage and selfhood he will assert 

the rifirht and prerogratives of human life and personal ohoioe. The internal tensions of his 
nerves and muscles fit him to surmount external obstacles, whilst exercise and encagement 
requite the flrladsome consciousness of strength. This all continues irntil— reaction sets in. 

Man representing the union of matter and mind, is thereby cansed to more in 
Teniion between neture froodcmi midcr nocessity aftor a method of ethical ends, designed for the very pnr- 
endspirft. ^^^ ^^ realising the unification enjoined upon him by his own constitution. Per- 

sonal life, asserting its energy and liberty at one moment, becomes exhausted and 
recedes behind the natural form of life at the next. Passiveness and suffering from 
prostration take the place of buoyant agility. There man steps forth as a free agent, 
Btnin between freedom ^^^^ ^^ rctlTes a paticut. Now he fools Mmsolf a being which can play with nature 
and neee»it7. [q gereuo carelossuess, and then again he finds himself in a despondent mood, sub- 

ject to his own frailness, an object for nature to trifle with as when the wayes of the 
Man play, with nature. ^^^^ V^^Y football wlth Ms sWp. As the trausleut waves submerge into the whole, 
natal« triflea with man! gjj despoudoucy drags down personal life, hiding itself behind the drapery of worldly 

sorrow, of unfavorable or unavoidable circumstances. 

ManftMU t. The transition from one mode of consciousness to the other generally signifies al- 

^ most as much as a change in the mode of thought along the whole front Manifest- 

ing itself mostly in the method of persuading the will,his change seems to take place 
«»rSLttothJpreJS! ^ accord with a necessity equal to that which causes the exchange of forces between 
JSt^thi^piritSi*^ natural poles. On closer examination, however, this duality of an active and passive 
**^*' phase of consciousness, either voluntarily or naturally determined, simply shows 

that man is a combination of nature and spirit. Hence the forms of thoosht and of 
ifflaglBation will assome their bend in proportion to the preponderance of either the natnml 
At man. world inminta- ptrt orthe splritwil Mt. Tho samo dualism, becoming distinctly manifest in the minia- 
w'hoie'^dw'^L*' * ture world of man individually, also conditions the advance or relapse of humanity as 
^'^°"' a whole. In the totality of human affairs the two great antitheses become apparent 

^rSLiüMuf^^."^ under the same rule of predominance of either spiritual or natural temper. The 

difference may be fittingly compared to the more feminine or masculine features of 
each of the two sets of temperaments. Concerning our problem of cultural develop- 
ment, the one part of our race will be found more active and infiuential, the other 
featoreedE'tom^n- moro passlvo aud rocoptive. Thus the great universal contrast is outlined. We are 
"'*° eomfronted by the great polar tension which stimulates and molds the variety of sub- 

ordinate differences. And this mutual strain, balancing the whole, prevadee all cir- 
cles and all radii of progressive culture, and in a succession of concentric cy- 
cles and regulates the problems, and directs the final issues of developing humanity« 

Upon the first and widest of these circles coming forth from the misty dawn of 
prehistoric ages, and hence showing very few and very indistinct features of different- 
iation, we shall now meditate. 

Tnrano-HoDgoiian It Is tho Turano-MongoUau circle, the lowest and broadest stratum of the human 

olrcle. 

race. 

But In order to look over its wideoompass we will first take a firm position, and then 
observe that oircle partinsr into two semi-circles. 

Our point of view is the enormous partition- wall of the Himalayas, from the snow-oapped 

ranges of which more than eiffhty peaks rise up to heights of twenty thousand and more feet. 

nf^7i^°iT^iI^ef. ^^* backbone of the world forms an axis from which mountain spurs run out to the north 

infcrodaetton «o division and braoe up the large Pamir plateau which further north is sheltered again by the Alaiohain. 

'^ Toward the west this expansive plateau leans against that mountain stock which forms the 

ethnographical divide. 

At the southern seam of the Tarim basin— in the western regions of the Gobi between 
cihnoffraphieaUr Eashgar and Kotan, if not upon the large plateau of Pamir itself —the native home of the 

^<v<^- Chinese is indicated. There these Turanians dwelt In the vicinity of the Aryans or Indp- 

*^ ' (1 44. 67,) Germans« on the shores of their ''Dragon Lake" (Kara-kul). From thenoe the CUnese migrated 

eastward) whilst the Aryans ''went west." What, ethnologically, they both have in oommon is 

owing to that ancient neighborhood. 
^ . . . According to Rlchthofen it was as late as 2300 B. G. that the Chinese performed govern» 

StWnitT^ Cbin^ mental functions over the region of the Bulungir. And as late as 'three thousand years after 
tovenme&tei fonotion. that time the similarity of the inhabitants of Khotan with the Chinese was deemed remorlmbl» 

enoufrh to be noted down in the offloial annals of China. 
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The large steppe« of the very expansive plateau.of Central- Asia, lyinff more than 10000 
feet above sea level, r<ially form the natural Chinese wall, by which the Ibanianb were pro- 
teeted against the Tubahians, and by which Mongolian culture became separated from that of 
Western Asia and of Europe. 

From the great, terrace-like slopes of the plateau these first main divisions of the nations ^^^^*^^ Meiaskn 
possessing the ambition requisite for higher culture glided down in opposite directions. Their 
cultures thus grew up in antagonism toward each other, and in their i>olarity became the found- 
ations of the grand superstructures which both,up to present date» recline against these eastern 
and western declivities. Despite this local proximity, however, the relations between the Chi- 
nese-Malayan world and the Western- Asiatic and European cultures became so distinct, that for 
four thousand years they remained obscure, since the nations of both these semi-circles lost 
sight of each other. The few marks of cultural prc^rress standing out in full historic light 
are insufficient to render discernible the ways and means of communication, if the people 
Itept up any at alL On the whole, they seem to have lost all knowledge of each other 

Our full attention was to be directed toward the eastern and western poles of the p»mirth« ubof 

■^ another polarity. 

ethnographical axis with its fulcrum on the Pamir. For to this axis we henceforth 

assign many demonstrable effects of a strong sticain, of a polar tension which is per* 

eeptible throughout all historical movements, under which the two chief ethnical 

factorp of uniyersal history were always laboring. We also venture to distinguish 

the occupants of the two semi-circles under the strain caused by their masculine and 

feminine characteristics, the one with a preeminently active, and the other under a 

pronounced passive,, tendency. These three principles : the polarities between spirit nrMkuui of poi» 

and physical nature, between Mongolians and Aryans as conditioned by the ethno- ^'^'*'*° 

graphical situation, and between the active and passive forms of world-consciousness 

— ^mete out to universal history by their action and reaction, its modes and its 

motions. 

CH. XI. FIRST CIRCLE OP NATIONS^TURANO^MONQOLIAN CULTURE.— 

AN EASTERN SEMICIRCLE. 

§ 53. Turning to the east from the great Central-Asiatic divide, we observe, in 
the first place, how the culture and history of the eastern Asiatics was built not so 
much upon geographically outlined conditions, as upon the cultus and form of con- 
sciousness which wrought the national character of these Turanians. 

When Oppert wrote his review of Lenormant^s studies of cuneiform inscription, he Oppert 
aaked : *^What, after all, do we know about the primeval history of mankind, of the mental on ptim«val htatory. 
development of prehistoric tribes? Nothin^r, absolutely nothing !" We, too, set out with this 
declaration. At each step of our investiffation we shall be reminded thereof. 

CSonceming Northern Asia we have to suppose an underlyinflr stratum of most ancient Tenisei-interiptioM 
inhabitants, who left no remnants from which to conjecture their peculiarities, except the Bemiuat. 
Tenisei-inscriptions which must be taken into account as such. Abel Remusat directed that 
attention to these inscriptions which ouffht to have been paid to them, seventy years agro. 
They shall receive further mention in the next chapter, when the western wine of the Mouffo- 
lians comes under consideration. 

We now attempt to reconnoiter the right wing with the culture of China and Mongoiiui toi|nMioB«to 
what pertains to it. Of course, we can touch only upon the most salient points. se»lS'i£ic^ * 

Our present range of vision comprises the **Empire of the Middle", Mongolia, ^pp®'^ 
Tibet, the Amoor countries and Japan. It extends across the islands of the Paci4.c to 
America. The pristine cultures of Mexico and Peru are products of these Turanians, 
which were destroyed by other Mongolians following the first immigrants much later 
and spreading themselves over North- and Central-America. 

The Mongolian migrations toward the south and to Africa seem to correspond 
with those to America. 

Since Hirth of late has ffiven us the translation of the Tshu-fen-tshi which he made in Traffic with Berber». 
Shanflrhai, it has become evident, that in very early times a Uvely traffic was carried on be- Hirth. 
tween China and East Africa, namely with Dshungtili or Somali-land, with Sofala, and with 
old Berbera at the straits of Babelmandeb. From Berbera the Chinese hauled storax, myrrh, 
and tortoise shells. Their revenue records very accurately describe the articles of commerce, cwna MrceUia in the 
The porcelain vessels from China, found in the pyramids, also receive their explanation from 
Hirth's labors. 

The beerinnioflr of Chinese literature Is dated six thousand years back by Von der Gabel- ^ ^ chine» uteratu« 
enta In his lecture griven in the aula, Leipsig, 1879. Some ohronologists no doubt declare this Gabelenti. 
an exaflrffsratlon, but we can see no suJBcient grounds to coincide with them. The songs of 
the Shu-kinflT were composed, accordini? to Von Strauss^s computations, before the year 2160 
B. C. On all sides the fact is corroborated, that the culture of China is the most ancient known. 
This we take for grranted, for nothing equals the copiousness and variety of that literature. 
Where el^ is to be found such a splendid edition of the principal works of a nationi in 1000« 
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Ka wealth. volumes, aft the one which the British arovemmezit bought in the year A. D. 1877? We know 

Von Straufls. |^^^- f^^ ^f ^^le literary productions of China '*and of them how little** as Qabeienti oompiains. 

Yet what little we know of them is suificient to dispel the old prejudice that the Chinese 

were to be dealt with as a petrified nation. There is a world of mental activity disclosed 

upon most any subject and up to date. An enormous number of monographs, besides the 

Tet Chtnaaa enitora f hundreds of volumes of circumstantial and monotonous state-annals, contain descriptive 

nStAul:^^^ ^ "^ treatises on sociologry even, and on modem civic economics. They divulge the movement and 

growth of feudal, independent, and anarchical conditions of the realm, through times of 
sword-law and all possible social formations of private and public life, up to the state-craft of 
the united empire. An astonishing zeal and any amount of scholarship was spent upon the 
construction of that redundant lanffuaee. A collection of belles lettres in 1800 volumes mirrors 
the life of the nation in all its detailed features. And yet there is, as we shall see» nothing 
but the cultivation of a confined life, an arrested culture. 

**The scientific capacity of the Chinaman is rather broad, not deep," says Biehthofen. 
Ejiowledge does not tend to new improvements, but spreads out upon methods of application 
which were in use from times most remote. In the fall season Chinese phantasy still trans* 
' forms the quails into moles in order to let them become quails again in springtime. Such 
scientific ignorance is held almost sacred because of its age. Reverence for that which is 
ancient is the most characteristic trait of this whole culture. 

The Chinese have no science for the pnrpoee of arriving at the truth. They pos- 
sess dexterity and imagine that they know everything better» bat being disqualified for 
comprehending anything abstract; they are unable to formulate a theory or to make an 
invention. It does not occur to the mind of Chinamen to reason from phenomena to 
causes. And we have reason to believe that this peculiarity is not merely to be ao* 
counted for by the seclusion and proud selfsui&ciency of this culture. For not even 
the influence of foreign and acknowledged superiority can incite a Chinese mind 
toward profundity. And whenever this is missing, consciousness will enlarge 6n 
things as they appear side by side, and will thereby always become flattened. Pro- 
found thought and formation of Judgment will always receive the opposite of 
encouragement, where, under pretense of paternal government, despotism regulates 
and disciplines the most minute movement of thought and action— or rather imita- 
tion. Whilst on the other hand the mind, under neglect of mental penetrativeness, 
becomes too lazy to become dissatisfied, and invites despotic rule. 

Deeply imbued is the consciousness of that race with nothing but ancestry-wor- 
ship, and with the fear of the ghosts imagined to reign in the regions of their native 
homes. Old as the Chinese are, they remain children who see a spectre in every 
dark comer. 

The emperor is the highest representative of the realm of the dead, and even its ruler. 
Deceased mandarines are promoted by him to the celestial court, or deposed by him from 
their high position, as the case may be. At any rate, and without a doubt being uttered by 
any Chinaman, the emperor's will is done in heaven as it is upon earth. Undoubted is his 
abiUty and sole authority to dispatch money and clothing to the departed. 

It is known what careful attention is paid to this, the imperial form of Shintoism 
("ghost'' worship,) and what complicated means of intercourse with the other world 
this ancestor-worship produces : each being made an a£Eair of state and diplomacy« 

Over the total darkness of ancient Shamanism there is spread out a layer of 
Sabism, a somewhat embellished copy of the former. 

There existed a being, perfect and incomprehensible; before heaven and earth 
came into being. It was so silent, so supernatural. It alone remains unchangeable. 
It can go through anything without getting hurt It may be considered as the 
world-mother. I know not its name. If I want to designate it, I name it TAO.** 

So we read in Y. v. Strauss^s translation of the Tao-te-king. Tao is the mental pr w e n ta« 
tion of the unity of all, an uncorporeal, apparition-like spirit. This is enou^ for the practi- 
cal sense of the Chinaman. 

In this apperception we recognise that form of consciousness which seizes upon 
those most ancient and primitive traditions, whose meaning is entirely forgotten» 
construing them into astral phantoms— into some center of cohesive continuity. 

Phantasy, as a general thing, has no access to the institutions of social or politl* 
cal Uf e. It is not historically inclined ; least of all the phantasy of the average 
Chinaman, whose religious sense has become absorbed by other weird phantasms. 
The Chinese let the state attend to thought and religion, this being considered as the 
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bnsinees of goyemment exclnsively. Hence that pecnliar tolerance, or rather indif- Totiauekof«h«erMtiT» 
ference in religious matters, with which the Chinese are accredited ; a tolerence ^u&SH^ ''^^ ^^ 
easily to be reduced to the utter lack of imagination, of all intuition. Such a kind 
of formalism and unmitigated, duU superstition never creates fanaticism. 

In the art of China the ancient nomade life as yet shines through the thin cover ReminiMenMi of 

NoDisdA lifo in archiftso- 

of lacquei culture. The architectural style is a reminiscence of the tent in the step- «"»i «tyie. 
pes at migration times. The gable end of the roof, bent upwards, and the flimsy 
ornamentations represent the hangings of the temporary habitations as they floated 
in the winds of the wilderness. 

The dogmas of political economy also date from the times of patriarchal nom- smm^ct cbiam» pm». 
ade life. Parental authority, applied to the organisation of the family, the tribe, and 
the state, is the whole secret of China's peculiarities. 

Under the cultivation of these ti*aitsthe minds had become so enured to flxed 
rules that, when the people came in contact with foreigners whose customs were 
considered inferior, as a matter of course, alien culture found no weak spot where to SSStl^''^^^'^ 
intrude. 

The ■eeluaion, hau^htineM and aelfsaffloienoy, the narrowmixidedneni suUennen and 
shrewdneM of the Chinese character, the finlgh and conservatism of the political machinery, 
the circumstantiality and oeremoniousness, tiie unconcern or its dissemblance in matters of 
conviction, the permanency of social habits, are all explained by the submissive attitude to a thesmme m in any 
government of patronaire. With this an authoritative tutelage and management of all the •^"»"^ eommnniiir^ ^ 
affairs of life is established, which deprives the obedient individual of aU freedom even in 
the details of everyday life. Every thought is restricted to conformance, and coined into a 
performance which is prescribed as with a stencil pattern, and controlled by common habit« 
The least digression is ostracised, the nation of children is kept in leadinir strings. 

The cardinal virtue is loyalty, to which any effort of promulgatiniT a different opinion Is 
offensive, Is rendered useless if not dangerous, and is deemed a sacrilege, as it is the case in any 
dannish community. The more ancient and levellnir a custom, the more bindinir it is. Incor- 
porated into arovernmental law, custom is utilised in keeping the people in the bounds of fear oood behaTtor. 
and ffood behavior. Thouffht or private Judgment is not wanted in such a mechanism of citi- 
senship. If the individual should see fit to exercise a little selfhood, it only remains to him to 
be tricky. Thus obedient children are trained, who necessarily become dull and tedious, if 
not suUen. They do not threaten, do not object or irainsay, are not rude and nauffhty— but 
neither are they affectionate or sympathising, despite the thousands of conventional phrases 
of feigned oordiaUty. 

**Here in Sikkim and Nepal as in Tibet", H. v. Schlagintweit relates, "abusive nicknames, Schlagintwelt, 
in which the conversation of the Hindoos and lower Moslimsin India abound, are not heard at 
all. Such good mannerism is the result of Chinese training or rather drill, but it is of too 
questionable an inner quality as to be counted with civilsation. The same in almost every 
respect may be said of the Japanese. From beneath the shallow refinement of formal conven- 
tionaliam the barbarian traits of savagery and original steppe-life occasionally break forth teaer'blriMrisB. 
again. Wild nature is not broken if it is only subduded; it may be polished by patriarchal 
rule, turned to gilded despotism, and it may be repr esse d by the tyranny of custom, but it can 
not be inwardly abolished." 

China resembles a man,, who after a premature old age has become very pedantic, 
grave and sedate. The vast empire was an upshot of rapid growth, rough and ready S^^;^^* ^""^ 
made. At present boyish traits look at us out of a wrinkled ^ce with a dismal 
squint Such is the physiognomy of that nation, such its characters: "A mixture of 
cunning craftiness and studied naivete, of pride and dissembled unconcern, of artful 
conventionialism and passive endurance." 

The traits of character, here as in every other nation, reflect even from their _^ 

^MhcUes laok oC any 

architecture, their aesthetics. According to Semper **the elements of Chinese arts are im^ud« id^ 

not organically connected, but mechanically set side by side, held together by nothing 

like a leading idea. A Chinaman can not abstract a single principle, to modify any of 

his maxims which are riveted into the details of daily life and do not allow the least semper. 

change, lest the whole fabric of Chinese necessity should collapse." This is descrip- * »• 

tive enough, and, since it contains no misrepresentation of the Chinese mind, proves 

our estimate of its calibre. 

With reference to the ritualistic exhibition of the mixture of QoA and world-con- cnitn. aiwmyi th. umft» 
sdousness that is, reviewing the cultus, from which this national character has «'»■**<«^«*>"*«*«^^ 
grown, as it is the case in every other nation, we are, for the first time, confronted by 
an imperial religion. 
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Imperial reUcioi\. ^ spaoe as larye as the city of Paris, fenced in by hiffh walls, a garden full of shrubbery, 

lakes, cottaeres, and kiosks of exquisite splendor^such is Tuen-Min-Tuen, the imperial resi- 
dence at Pekin, the seat of deified lords of the "Empire of the Middle", surrounded by a 
superabundance of oriental vaincrlory. In the center of the park stands the celestial pagoda 
enshrining the colossal statue of Buddha, decked with gold and jewels. 

Baddhbm ihiftiDg • When in 1800 the French and British broke into that solitude and frighted the oeles- 

ISIVTMii2*»id*"*^ ***^ ^^^ ''^™ ^^" **'■'' *^®y found the halls yet filled with stupefying incense. The ampulla* 
Bhamanism. lamps threw their gloomy flickering light upon the grotesque statuettes of semi-deities, of 

monsters and beasts. This interior illustrates what we meant by the religious mixture of an 
upper layer with the fragments thrown up through the frail broken ooyer, as by an eruption 
from the substratum beneath. 

S^fta» of "JCtoi^"^ § 54. Before we further speak of Buddhism and its shifting a layer of speculative 
'''^ religiousness over the substratum of Taoism and Shamanism, we turn to Japan, where 

Buddhism flourishes galore. 

Anterior to the period in which Nipon was inundated by Buddhism, it had always 

had its Mikado, the '*Son of Heaven." 
skinteinaaiay^or r^ In hls pcrsou as lu the Chinese emperor, the rejral and sacerdotal offices are 

liyioiu ipMiilatiQii kdA s ' - 

mythoioeieai conception uulted. Aud the domluaut classes wrought the remnants of a monotheistic heritage 

on top of BhaiiianiBni. 

into a multiform mechanism of polytheism. Old Shintoism knew of three pristine, 
personified powers, which presided over the affairs of the whole world. But from the 
bath of Zsanagi's purification so many deities arose, that at one time, whenevU spirits 
squirmed in the air, not less then eight millions could be mustered for defense. 

iDfoad of Bnddhisn at Under this heaven full of good and evil ghosts a grand literature grew up. The nursery 

th« w«t of goTammaat of national learning was the old capltol of Nara. Here the Eo-ji^i, the **book of old tradi» 
"^ **" '* tlons" , was compiled and published, the oldest source of the historic knowledge of the Japa- 

nese. At Nara the old imperial city the governors of the provinces had to report the topo- 
graphical, physical and political condition of their parts of the realm. Then the priests of 
Buddha from Siam, India and China made an inroad into the old town of the Mikado, the 
monumental city of Great Nipon with its wealth of historic material. Buddhism knew how 
to advertise itself at this place by founding a large Ubrary of Buddhistic, especially Chinese 
literature. 

'^^^'«^*^ Underneath that conglomerate of Shinto-Buddhism lies the formidable stratum 

of ancestor-worship and spooks. This appears especially in the cult of the Kami, the 

apotheoslsed national heroes. 

Many families of the nobility claim a Kami as their ancestor. Thirteen thousand and 

seven hundred of them are enumerated, of whom three thousand and seven hundred have 

Old nobtiitf pr«a«rT{ng temples dedicated to them. Their worship continues to send its roots into the deep old sub- 

*^^^^?^th ffl'ui stratum underlying Buddhism thus draining oif below the stirfaoe the vital saps of the official 

m K n « o c . p^ii^oii, ^q^ ^^ Japanese find it more congenial to their ideas, to conjure departed souls by 

the tinkling of bells and by rappings, and to attract them and accomodate them by pieces of 
paper strung up between the posts of the temple-gates, than to undergo the selfcastigations 
required by the Buddhistic hierarchy. Hence almost every family in Japan keeps and vene- 
rates the miraculous shinto mirror in private, besides the official Buddhistic altar, either in » 
screened closet or in a tiny pocket case. Beside the image of Buddha tiny boards are put up, 
Bttd'^Sie'iStanL wlth the names of the departed members of the family written upon tlfem. Concerning the 

double shrine it gives human nature a satisfaction to worship one's own ancestors and chil- 
dren. Concerning the tables we find the same usage from the same source in some parts of 
Europe this day, where the boards upon which the dead are laid out are inscribed with some 
epithets, a few crosses painted on, and set up at bridges and crossroads so that whoever paasea 
by may say a "prayer for the dead." 

Beiugon aa «rfavrf to As thc puckcred Jumble of the written characters of the Turanians look to us 

worid^uo'i^n^. most awkward, so Eastern Asiatic art reveals idiosyncrasies which have nothing at 

all in common with occidental conceptions. That bold, pouchy realism, that me- 
chanical copying of nature without an idea of perspective and without a standpoint» 
tofw^'^ «< Mongoitan notwithstanding the realism, is accompanied by a mania for picturing ghosts with 

most absurd grimaces and distorted corporeal shapes. The monstrosities of the 
decorative arts of the Turanians surpass all that ever could be invented by Europeans 
in the line of caricature representing freaks of the brain. The conceptions which 
these drawings reveal, awaken a sort of surprise, whether the variegated categories 
of thought may not have affected the structure even of the painter's brains. 
Darkness not essential Ingrained as thoso dark superstitions are into consciousness and life, yet such 
to the human soai. daTkucss Is allcu to humau nature, is not essential to it. The good traits and ele- 
ments of truth contained in every syncretism, are always separable from superstitious 
incrustations. The Japanese at least are quick to distinguish the genuine truth 
from fictitious religiousness. Naturalism can not satisfy even those McmgoliaDs, tha 


Beardifortnith. 
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it has beeome embodied in every tissue of their liyes. This is the reason why theDia«iucM>tioii wtth 
«'great EastrAsiatic reformation" eaosed by the *'Light of Asia", as Arnold chose to 1»?«:?^''^"^'^?.' 
call and to solemnise the father of Buddhism, was so successful after alL '"^" po»(bie. 

What Buddhism is, we only learned since Bohlen and Remosat discussed it. "otMtAjuticBefanD" 
What we then knew of it heightened our esteem, with regard, at least, to the good *^' 

will in the Kantian sense. It can not be expected of us, to enlarge upon that world ouuBtt^r ot Bvddhbm 
of gods with their groups of triads, etc Prof. Panzer in Peking has of late suffi- *^ 

' iently dwelt upon 1;he Lamaistic Pantheon", to justify us in taking the name of 
Tibet as emblematic forthat "reform" by which Asia is said to have been felicitated. 
For that church-state, as it might be called, represents today the fountain-head of 
shamanistic eclecticism, and governs the large domain of Buddhistic hierarchism. 

In its sechision, accessible only by mountain pnosoo at the height of our higrbest moan- Bohlen-Bemusatv 
tains like Mt. Blanc or Mount Renler, Tibet is the stronghold of the Buddhism of modern '^''^"■- 
times. The Dalai-Lama with his hierarchy and his 30000 cloisters is a vassal of China, but his ^^^1^^',^ j,j^ 
rule is more penetrant, than that of his suzerain, the son of heaven, himself. Those hundred 
larsre volumes of the Eandshur with the commandments of Buddha tend to that formalism of 2*^*' ^'°<^' Pope of ib* 
which in the days of our childhood we read in the description of prayer-mills. *"^° *^*' 

The worship of images and relics is diversified and made impressive by the heat of wax Kuxbhor. Pnyer-miUa. 
candles and by clouds of incense. We find this culture from the Caspian Sea down to Ceylon 
and up to the Altai ranire. 

We presume on the reader's acquaintance with the Central-Asiatic doctrines of Lamabm tinctwed with 
incarnation, and with the fact that Lamaism is not only a mixture of Shamanism ^^'^^*''^*^'- 
wlth Buddhism, but also with Christianity. Buddha taught to refrain from all sym- 
bolism and dogmatism and for this reason tried to prevent written formulas. Thus 
his teachings remained unwritten for six centuries. Sjrmbolism was engrafted upon NMtoriau fnmiahod 
Buddhism when the Nestorians, driven from Persia, preached their most corrupt •'*"**"J'J^ j, ^ j^, 
form of Christianity all over India and ^eastern Asia between A. D. 636 and 731, as the 
inscriptions of Siganf u prove. Kosmas Indicopleustes testifies that even as early as st^nfu inscripttoiu. 
A. D. 540 I^estorianism had been successfully preached to the Huns and Bactrians. pi^ilStes. ^^^' 
Hence the many similarities of Buddhism with Roman Catholic rites. 

Bastian restored an old picture of ^'Buddha beoominff incarnate at Mavadewi in the Mixture of shamäniiin, 
form of a white elephant, descending from the Tushita heaven surrounded by a jubilee-choir N«iJjriMUm*BuddhUm 
of gods." This iUustrates the Asiatic mixtures and tolerance. Gautama afterwards once MohuBwiuii«m. 
more left his abode of Tueshid in order to enter the motherly womb of queen Maha Maja in * ^' ^^' '^*' 

the form of a liflfht of five colors. 

The restlessness of these transmutations and this religious eclecticism continues Bwtun-.diMOT»ryo< 

^ Ü-1 2. j_ M 1 i_» ■ui_ jj^^^i..4.i^^ :^A^ TVT|^.^ ^ mx^s^ i_ xu« n 1 Buddha-plctare with 


in every man, until rest is found in his dissolution into Nirwana. This is the final uo-tM and Konfu-tee 
accomplishment of the "divine" Gautama. The effects of this speculation upon pub- 2£;»pj^^'<»«» «"« «»• 
lie life we shall show in the sequel. Yet nothing has been held forth as more praise- * ^' ^ 

worthy than Buddhistic toleration, which in reality i9 nothing but an inertia, only of JSiSifferSoe!"**" 
late arousing itself to a degree of aggressiveness in its death struggle. A Japanese 
picture shows Lao-tse, Buddha and Konfu-tse, each in full figure. The three 
"founders of religion" taste of a porridge out of the same pot. Each finds the taste Expuintnctho ewy m. 
different: sour, sweet, bitter. This is a piece of Asiatic toleration, indifference and »«"S tTXiou.""'™^ 
arbitrary subjectivism. Such toleration did never disturb any of the layers drifting Jiäjrd^S^dÄ "" 
alternately one over the other, ail covering the preceding ancestor-worship;the latest I^amrSum^fs Kit**" 
layer least of all. The "religions" were all amalgam%t;ed into the porridge of Shaman- »°**»"'**^-55 ^ „^ „ 
ism, the worst form of ancestor-worship. When later on Nestorianism andMo- 
hamedanism were added to the great "Ref orm"-Buddhism, Brahmanism, Taoism, and 
Shintoism, the demons of the lowest stratum held their sway none the less over the thmuugfl^rJh, 
inhabitants of the Gobi, than over those under the palm-trees along the shores of the bt:^Mitnoiiifies ' ' 
Irawaddi. The adherents of the "great reformation" in their satiety with the por- Ss.'ts? s». vt. no, m 
ridge of the imperial religion, keep aloof in the heights of all-the-sameness. 

This attitude alone is suited to the pantheistic inclination of the oriental world. p«„thei«n.«»iiipnmiiie 
The individual is to Nirwana no more than what the drop is to the ocean. Man is but Siffe«n J!**«?i?fJiJ '"' 
the transient appearance of that which is mere being in general. It will become evi- lu'iI^JSlS^* '***^ 
dent, however, that pantheistic philosophy was not confined to the Orientals. It is al- • *^ 

ways favored by statesmen as a mean to accommodate all shades of religious opinion AdTuibi««« aeerniBg to 
and as a preventive against questioning the authority of the ruler who represents the fn!m 'im^V'putiiMii 
natural generalness of a state in which personality is suppressed. The lowest form of Si^i^^^S!'' 
pantheism is abetted, since ignorance and fear of the bad are the most convenient i&5,m.77. 
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Baddhbm piMMs tiM meaiLB to keep people in subjection^ to presenre the unity of an empire under eentra- 
prwMd. NapoiMn. Usod powor, Eud to conprofliiie betweea phUosophlc ladiffereace, arUtnry lefitfaitiofl, aad 
^*^^^ abject toperstition. 

Hence also the abuse of lanffuaire, multiform and adjustable as it is, in aU the diplomacy, 
ambiguity, and sophistry issuinir from such religious views. From that source imperial theo- 
logy and syncretism derives its advantages. By right of Buddhism the state can say with 
Napoleon; "I am fate, to me the person is nothing.* ' By right of ghost-cult the subject can 
SraLrJciSS*«!™^" say ; "I worship myself." Thus both are suited, and all must now be preserved in accord with 
n^on and ita eoitsre. that theory of existence in order to avoid trouble. Hence the sullen servility in matters of 
VmI*'!!*""«"«*' ** PO^**<»i »»»d stupidity in things concerning the mind. 

Chinese- Japanese influences are dilfused over the large fan-shaped area of which 
suneiMMofaiiMonvoio. FartheT-Iudla represents the handle. They are spread over the Malayan Sunda 
»tayMMin tte PMinc. igjauds, over Polynesia and the Maori, over Micronesia and Australia, all lying in the 

mean between the farthest comers of the fan. They hold sway over the inhabitants 

of the entire Pacific basin, all being of the same Mongolian stock. Viewed from the 

distance these islanders all show equal conditions of life» the same monotonous ex- 

£S!^ to^'tiri^^^tom pression in their physiognomy, all sullen and servile on a conmion level. On a closer 

wincofTttnauiis. examiuatlon we notice that in many places the lowest stratum with its fear of 

ghosts is covered by a growth of runners from Southern Asiatic culture. On the 
eastern wing especially the uniformity dissolves into aeTgreat a variety of formations 
as the flora of these regions. We have there what we designated a rubble or debris of 
nationalities, difficult to classify, tho distinct enough ; for in one respect they are all 
Common to auTnnn. ^^^ \ cverywhore WO disccm that state of consciousness, which, besides the fear of 
SSIkJS^ip.*''***' ghosts, is subject to snake-worship. 

i^i£' ^' ^' ^' ^'' Let us see, whether we are better enabled now to understand, what, concerning 

this matter, was slightly touched upon in § 45, 49. We return to a somewhat closer 
yon. investigation of the old immigrants of America. 

What we know of the prehistoric "mounds'* found throughout the United States 

and Mexico, is sufficient to draw conclusions tantamount to circumstantial evidence. 

Heaps of buffalo bones surrounding these mounds, split open to obtain the marrow, 

lead us to infer that entire nations must have held their wakes upon these burial- 

Honiid» fatiom» of grouuds. Thcsc mounds date back to a period of culture whose traces long ago have 

■ta^ak«.oto. ^^^ overgrown by old forests, just as the sands of the Gobi have swallowed up the 

traces of that culture in its old native home. The outlines of these mounds resemble 
the figures of panthers-, leopards, buffaloes and stags, as Peet has described even those 
of Wisconsin where they are more numerous than in Ohio and Oregon. Others have 
the lineaments of snakes. The snake-shaped outlines of mounds and buildings in 
^^mof Mttieuu to Mcxlco and adjacent. countries, and the snake images found in them, remind us once 
Humboldt. more of the conclusions of Humboldt as to the relations of the Mexicans with JEgyp- 

tian and Phenician culture. They still more vividly remind us of the dragon, the 
Dnnn fho «enteboon emblem of tho Chluese, and of their emphatic dragon-worship of old. What the 
snuo^LuS Mnuio. dragou was to China, the rattlesnake was to Mexico, the escutcheon of the nation. 

The scant but very interesting remnants of the rich culture and literature of the 
Aztecs which have escaped the vandalism of the Spaniards, are still said to be enig- 
matic. The writings upon deerskins and agave fibres do not afford much proof of 
any historic sense in these people ; hence they afford a meagre knowledge of their 
Human sMtrtfloM of hlstory. But SO much Is dlvulged by all the monuments, that a combination of 
An^r^phagT related aoccstor-aod soake-worship under awe of death was in vogue, and demanded incredible 
^^^ " hecatombs of victims for human sacrifices. A numerous caste of priests, worthy of 
comparison with the Lama church-state of Tibet had knitted the meshes of the 
most weird superstition. Witness the masks worn at their solstlstic dances I 

!f*dti[th^3u?*m!!^'~ Nowhere, perhaps, is the God of death more terribly pictured, than in the hiero- 
«eripi of DTMKien. glyph Maya mauuscrlpt at Dresden, which represents him with the flesh torn off the 
Diego de Lando ^^^^' ^^ ^^® ^^^ among the Central American tribes seem ever to have corres- 
gj^^7 ponded with those illustrations. Schelhas quotes Diego de Lando where he says that 

the Maya were "possessed of an excessive fear of death." The natives of Yucatan 
utort diMOTeri«! in are possessed thereof to the present time. 

HflBduns 1889 

A. J. MiieUer. It was in 1889 that A. J. Mueller found the ruins of a prehistoric Indian city in 
Honduras, ruins which compare well with the monuments of Peru and Mexico. 
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They appeared to him like objects of a fairy tale in the midst of the primeval forest, 

nothing having ever been heard of them. Toit««i:piiaiwdtotiie 

'Now let us suppose that the Toltecs, of unquestioned Eastern Asiatic origin, r^vJ'lLä!^^*^ 
once peopled the regions of Central America ^and that one of their tribes, pushed by 
the following Aztecs, went south as far as Peru— then we can but expect another 
center of culture of that very same character, which Feally existed. For whatever 
objects of art have so far been found and investigated anywhere in those regions, 
bear thesign of the toad and the serpent 

The Inka empire extended from the Sierra of the temperate sone, from Rio inkampin, 
Maule in Chili to the boundaries of Ecuador. Many small tribes of their predeces- ^ ^^^^ Mooo«h«tam 
sors disappeared or took shelter in the folded valleys of the mountain-bound empire, sun-aervio«! 

The consciousness of the Inka must be admitted to have comprised wrecks of a MikX-^S'lal^'. 
Monotheism which they had brought along with them. For of Moootbeisn the toa- 
tenricc it always tbeenblenatic reminder, and the Inkas had a fine liturgy of that char- i^ofi^'/Jlf^^'' 
acter. As the emperor of China, son of heaven, plows a furrow once a year, so did 
the ruler of Peru who was likewise» in his own estimation and in that of his subjects, piowtni • famw in 

» «^«^ Ä# ♦!»«. fl-nn I honor of tho 8iui«0od by 

— a son 01 the sun. ink* mlM«. eqaal to Um 

ChliMM eoitooi. 

Bat the san-servioe was broken into fragments under the overwhelminff maosivenew of 
■tark fear of niffht and terror of death, fuminir up from the lowest stratum. Alonir the whole ^^^^,[{JJ^^ f^^*" 
line from Peru to Utah the same dismal aspect. AU those illustrations which Humboldtoopied sacriiio« from tmt at 
as early as 1316, and those which Squire of late published from Pensaoola and Masaya, show 
the same repulsive combination of animal and demon. They indicate alio the orisriu ci an* th!Mniemut«*"°*^ ^ 
thropophaffism in worshiplnff that which is most terrible and loathsome. Hamboidi 

WhenSeler visited the Tolteoian ruins of Xoohioaloo in Bfexiooatthe close of 1887 he °4uire, 
found a free-standing stone fl^rure of a decapitated man with the breast cut open and the Oricin of aattuoiMph»- 
ribs laid bare. It represents the symbol of human sacrifices, a skinned victim. The custom '^ ^ Mimiimiism. 
of scalpiuiT amoi^ the Indians here finds its explanation ; and perhaps, that of anthropopha- a ■ktnnod TicMm— sion« 
ffUm. WiththUwe close the analysis of the first part of the first circle of nations which Sf^ih« hw oftb'e '''^*' 
oomprises the great Mongolo-lilalayan group. custom of ^'sealp- 

ing.'* Seler. 

CH.XII. TURANO-MONOOLUN WORLD: B. WESTERN WINCL 

§ 55. From the earth's ramparts in Central-Asia our glance followed those emi- 
grants starting from the regions of the Dragon lake over the wastes of the Gobi and 
over the waters of the Pacific. We are now going to look up those Mongolians who . 
went westward. We here also strike those fundamental layers upon which the 
edifice of history is being reared. 

Toward the north and thence to the west the Ugro- Altaic, Ugro*Tataric, and Finnish WMiwn n^jHti—, 
tribes spread out. Previously we called them Western Mongolians of whom some as yet speak 
the Turanian, and which we now enumerate as Bast- Jakians, Woguliaus, Hungarians (of 
Magyar descent) and Turks, coming from Central Asia. They were f oUowed by the Shamanio 
nomades, the Jakians from Tobolsk and Toms. Supplementary to the notice taken of them 
we annex the mention of a few facts which, in their proper connection, may serve to verify 
our explanation. Into the masses of Ugrian tribes Permians and Wotjakians pushed them- 
selves, and even some Samojedes pressed on to the west. 

In Num, the supreme deity of the Samojedes, there is most probably a remnant BemDutocmonoiiMii. 
retained of the primitive monotheistic tradition. According to B. y. Stniye there slL^'UT'ir^! bbd 
sits near every hut of the Samojedes a bird idol with spread wings» a rough sample of Wv^s^nvel 
wood carving» upon a high pole. The bird is imagined to take wings and communi- 
cate matters to the highest god. 

Priklonsky in a lecture given in 1885 informs us that the Jakutes will seldom rest in the gnpenutioas fov o< 
shade of a tree, but hurriedly try to get around, being afraid of the ghost that might dwell de«tii^monf TuuiMth« 
upon it. Their frame of consciousness precisely equals that of the Australian negro of today. !^^.* ^ *" 

The Shamanist, raging before the fire in his narrow jurte filled with dense smoke, is im- Priklonsky. 
agined to be possessed of evil spirits. He is then "merjeetsh" as they call it, in the same condi- 
tion which the South Sea Islanders designate as "lata", or the learned white people as "hypno- 
tised." Those nature-bound people do not understand what the white people pretend to know fh^mMbt'^mS 
about this oondition ; whoever becomes merjeetsh is thought to be bewitched, or under control jateh.' 
of a titrong spirit governing his grimaces and his speech. ' ^ 

Around the Caspian Sea, on the Tobol and Yenisei, at the foot of the Caucasian moun- ghwnmnina o« t»«m». 
tains, and in the Crimean peninsula, the Tatars made themselves at home. In their broad 
■teppes Shamanism took its most advanced forms. There the spectres, the souls of the de- 
parted, dweU in the clefts of the rocks, or roam about the steppes and snow-fields; to prevent p,„pi,,nj»ii. «f eon- 
them from doing mischief is the all important question, a thing of iDdefatigable efforts and jurer»-deMi tnak«»— 
permanent anxiety. The conjurer called for appears in a leather cassock hung with bells, J «»ISÜS-dl* "^"^ 
esgles* talons, fur rugs, and---dead snakes. Dancing in the moonlight or in the weird glare of 
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torohliffhls to the beat of a drum until he falls into a mad stupor, his members become dis- 
torted, he foams out of his mouth; he bears the ffhost and goes into a trance. Now his soul 
wanders, and frights ofP the souls of the dead, transformed into a beast, as the poor dupes be- 
lieye. 

More of the hordes from the Asiatic table lands push toward the west. Balgarian 
people, Tshermissians and Mordwinians, wander round abont the Caueasns, while the 
£sthonians, Livonians, Finns and Lapps moye to the Baltic lowlands whore thej 
form the last drifts of the Mongolian left wing. 

M^jn^oCChe Upps. The Lapps, reindeer- nomades, were distinctively fetish worshipers. The hundreds of 

small idols, which Nordenskioeld gathered upon Waicatsh island in 18S2, were nothinir else but 

" fetishes. They were wooden sticks and splinters stuck dose together into the ground around 

the spot where sacrifices used to be made. Near the upper end of the splinters at equal heicrht, 

Tmcm of bloody laori- crudely carved faces can be distineruished, eyes and mouths at least beincr marked. And the 

^"**- marks of the mouths were bedaubed with blood at the sacrificial meals. 

The Finns in their Jumala and Taara also preserved the idea of the one Qod. Their 
PinnUh preMtTcd mor« Other ffods are, like those of the .flSfiryptians. merely the forms of his appearance. So, at least, 
ÄmoSS«.'!**" **^ **** ^® ^^^ ^^^ ^y those who have been there. Thus, all these people who ori«:iually started from 
JamJa and Taan. the hiffh plateaus of Central Asia and, following the waters, moved on to Cape North, to Ice- 

land and Greenland, droppincr a tribe occasionally, which went with other hordes to the 
south-west, as for instance the Baskes— appearin^T like storm dashed waves, enduring hard- 
ships, rather than to be left behind and alone. 

Not a few, Carl Bitter among them, have associated the great inundation of the west by 
Historie^ i^enriioni of the swarms from Asia, ceasingr at the time of the Hunnish invasion, with the building of the 
•warnM, MiociHiä Chinese wall. This occurred when the far west was sufficiently organised to ward off the 
äSJlirwdiL***"* '*"^* savages by the powers of mental superiority. 

^^^^'' (55, 60, 150.) "^^ turbulent elements throwing themselves upon Western Asia and Europe, 
organuaMonJdmeBtai causcd those commotloiis, by which Europe was populated. Harrassing again and 
•uperioruy w«rd.^ Um agalu tho horrificd nations betw^n the Euphrates and the Rhine, they were instru- 
mental in breaking down the Roman empire and in making the Germans that na- 
in« down tho Bomau tlou, wMch heuceforth was destined to repel oriental onslaughts and to regulate the 
oermaila to retrench balauce of power thls sldo the Himalayas. 

further orlontal on- 

■iMif^ta. Through the passes of the black Trtish, across the Tsungarian plains the Huns sallied 

^ * ^ 1 180) forth, the saitie savages which were recorded as the ''Hunjo'* in Chinese annals as early as 

Ak f th ^^^ ^' ^* "^^^y came down like a tornado, vanquished the Alanea and the Gk>ths and set- 

Uanjoso!» B. c. * tied down between the Volga and the Danube. There Attilasat in his wooden castle; and 

whenever he took to the saddle, Europe trembled from the Ural to the Pyrenees. If not on 
horseback he sat upon his wooden throne and drank from wooden cups, whilst out of doors 

A Mongolian appearing day by day Were waiting for an audience the ambassadors of Groths and Grepides, princes of 

problem? *^'*^*'^ Tatars from the regions of the Volga and the Dniepr, keorls of the Burgundians and from 

the downs of the Baltic, emissaries from Greiseric in Africa, from Theodosius' sons in Bysan- 
tium and from Ricimer in Rome. Ushered in finally to the presence of *üie avenger of God** 
as he proudly calls himself, they drink to his good luck, out of golden chalices and dine off the 
silver plates of Attila. Under the glittering splendor of gold and jewels they listen to the 
singers from Moguntia (now Mayence) and are now amused by the puns of a Scythian bufPoon 

Attiu'eooort. and then again by the torch-dance of Caucasian mountaineers. Motionless and austere in 

crude plain jacket and leather pants, sits Attila, eyeing his surroundings. He eats his raw 
meat, softened under the saddle, from a wooden saucer, selfcomplacent in the consciousness 
that thrones shake when he will mount the horse, because an empress refused his hand or a 
princess was denied him by her brother. Was he less civilised than a certain Napoleon ? 

Much like the turmoil of the Huns that of the Seldjukkians sallies forth under Togrul 
SJiJA*»!!?* *"*" ß®ff* They push on from the Oxus (Sihon) through Iran and Syria down to IBgypt. They set 
Torki up and upset throne after throne, and are imitated by the Turks following close at their heels. 

mere bands of adventurers, all of Mongolian descent. Every child knows how their move- 
ineite the Kntghte of ments, in western Asia brought the Icnights of Europe upon their feet once more. 

tiiM eniMdee. ^* ** And once more the Mogruls rush their hosts down from the Central-Asiatic fountain-head 

oi nations toward the south-west. Soon an empire is founded, reaching from Japan to Prus- 
inport of three other gia and to the Persian gulf. The Dsengis Khan held sway over an area of quicksand which 
MMf^utture"^^ ^""^ many a ccar has coveted ever since. He bridled the wild and fluctuating masses; but he oould 
Dsengis Khan's not make them all adopt Mongolian culture. His nephew Batu whirled along with his 
^^" ^'^' throngs other swarms over 90 degrees of longitude, until the Turks were flui^ way out to the 

Mongolian culture was Wahlstatt on the Katzbach. Such progress, workii^ destruction only, oould not Induoe the 
not to be Imposed aiion remnant of the vanquished to enure themselves to Mongolian culture, neither could fear par- 
Batu khan alyse them for a great length of time, altho nine sacks were filled at Liegnits with the ears of 

widhif ^^"^ ^^^ ^* ^^^ slain Germans. Two centuries later from China to Greece, from the Indus to the Volga 

the earth again groaned under the hoofs of Mongolian millions, called *^the golden hord.^* 
MoBfoiian euitoN In its Tlmur, the grandson of the great Khan, made Samarkand his residence, from thence to con- 
bteom under quer Bagdad and Damascus, whither he dragged learned men and libraries. Samarkand b^ 

Samarkand. came for the dominion of the Moguls what Nare of old had been to Nipon. 
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Dsengis' policy to unite the world under the religion of "one god and the laha" DMii«it Khwtdipio- 
seemed to become realised, for the Mongolians upon their travels and exploits must S^^Mte^lK]^«?*' 
have become conscious of the fact, that the mind alone, and not millions of swords in Mo?<^Im l^id.T''^ 
the fists of sayages, will ever be able to subdue the world. LaSia.^ *"** 

At Samarkand— once built by Alexander, under a similar adaptation of court '"** Fred«ick n.> 
theology to politics— among phantastie monuments of mixed religions, Timur's tomb f''*'S*'°;t,«''''pJiJj^ 
is shown« the resting place of the ninth descendant of an 'immaculate conception/' ^'^^^ iPl^H^li'sa 
It lies in the mosque of Turbeti facing toward Mecca. It was immaterial to the ad- ^•' ' ' 
vanced Mongolians that the Lama had to recede in their esteem, in exchange for Timur-s tomb fronti 
"ISLAM AND ALLAH"— if ouly the idea of being a son of **the'' god iwevailed. Vambery ^"""^ '*^ 
found the tomb covered with a green slab, cracked through the middle. More than Aiuhumexe«! to uma. 
one Mongolian empire burst likewise; and many another kingdom for that matter. ambery. 

But few had obtained to such large proportions in so short periods and caused sue li Mo'^&2«'^ki^* 

wide-spread commotions. sun-wonhi themct 

§ 56. Now we are ready for a retrospect upon that large circle of cultured na- *Sci«t" ***•""•* 
tions stretching fan-like from the Asiatic crest-line of the globe eastward to Peru and 
the Delaware-westward to Cape North and the Vistula. SmfTSS^flfrJaSi 

As the basis of the uncultural life of these nations we found a very ancient sun- f^' ^"his^ own 
worship, carrying along with it the remnants of original Monotheism. Its rays re- peraonaiity. 
fleet a broken light, broken in the colored prism of Heli-olatry; or it goes side by iife^ofth«^ua«° 
side with it, down even into lower forms. The remnants we found with the Finns, 
the Samojedes, and the Inkas as well as in China. SJSJT'orHrp,^ 

tiute«, which b««n the 


As the product and final outcome of religious degradation we here found,as we Sl^'o? n«turS 


f«n«r- 


will find everywhere, impotency of personal life wherever its spiritual side tries to wnttke. 
manifest itself, and the relapse into, if not below, common natural life. Wuttke ^*"-^ 

justly observed, that 'iihe sum and substance of Chinese consciousness, in conge- 
quence of its tradition, may be formulated into this judgment: "Only that type of life lUMmmfor denial of 
is perpetuated, which bears the stamp of natural generalness, whilst individuality and äto'lf hl^Zrui^* 
personality completely submerge and vanish." ^ra^a^^oblZT' 

Confu-tse proclaimed: If I should say, that the dead were conscious of anything:, ^nfu-tse. 
pious sons would squander their property with funeral obsequies.** We agree with M. i«m«o£Baddhi8m. de- 
Mueller in that the issue of Buddhism, despite all the ado made as to its reformatory SJ^Ä S^ini' S 
effects, amounts to "entire extinction." Hence the feeling of guilt vanishes first from m? MueUer.'"" 
personal consciousness, and what faint knowledge of the bad is indellibly imprinted 
upon the mind is objectivised and fastened to something outside. The only princi- ÜJiw^'n^^'^JJJm*^' 
pie warranting a hope of recovery succumbs into the terror of outside powers which '^'^^^ ituHHin.i 
are held to be the evil-doers. Scarcely a faultiness common to all is perceived much common di.m.y.ieaTinr 
less acknowledged; the presence of sin and guilt and their consequences is only indi- f^^'JiSy^'irtrother.. 
catedby being changed into common dismay and sad resignation. Hence a per- < i is. «5. «w. 72.) 

son's suffering does not come under consideration of sympathy. Within the Mongo- fnp JJlf^dllAro*"«!« 
iian form of consciousness or character there is no more sympathy than that a yourjg JPtiVS^e*?' w»'*'"* 
brother shows to his little crying sister. The sufferings of earthly life in general J« f' ^^^^' m"w. m, 
are only here and there slightly spoken of in a theory. These intoxicant, miply !„_._,, ..... 
pantheistical theorisings are extremely confoundmg to pc^ular understanding; but f^*^ ^"^^J^^*^*^ °'*°* 
we will always find them to suit despotism and to aggravate the condition of the '*'^*'' *" 
lower classes brooding apathy and seeking solace in superstition. Hence, despite the len rnr^t^to «h!^ 
ignoring of personal sin and guilt, we find no trace of real felicity in the whole Men- ^Irli ghl^tJ^ho uT" 
golian circle. But everywhere we find the mind as having surrendered to habitual S thTStiSf «nd* mn^** 
dejection under the permanent fear of death, under the fright of ancestral ghosts as '*"»»*»* «»'•p«**«*^^ 
tho they were the foes of the living, to be either pacified or fought. Abomination of wiw 

This is the secret of the permanent abomination of wild Shamanism; it turns »«•*"*"•" t»™» on. 

■^ *^ ' more element (if true 


one more element of tradition, the truth represented in sacrifices, into the dreadful S'to'äe'diJIdflliTS^of 
rites of scalping and anthropophagy. In its further degradation Shamanism, with its JJ^f* ^^ «nthropo- 
arts of nonjury and necromancy, turns to fetishism, where still another remnant of 
traditional truth is perverted to snake-worship. This latter most emphatically ex- SJSSeSlJSJr lam 
hibits the fear of the evil spirit, and is, as we had occasion to observe, the earliest and um^"^"^* ■"** '***•**" 
basest form of corrupted God-consciousness, into- which we found humanity to have fram fear of the night 
fallen, and by which it was dragged into abject fear of the night and the anguish of ""^ *" ^* "** 
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death— after the great calamity. It was only where the veetigee of Monotheism were, 
TnruMof MoMnm to somo extont, preserred in traditions and in the sacred reznlniBcences of the mind, 
uiert» dbciiMion, UST* that a historical sense was created by which memory was revived and by which so- 
ihro^^Braw^ir."* cloty wss cultlvatod and organised. On the basis of tradition, however, ttiese vesti- 
vAju^ ^^ ges became distorted In myths and under rituals and symbols no longer nnder- 
«lonf.) ' stood. Owing to them it was, that reminiscences perpetuated the elements of pris- 

tine truths to be discussed by better situated people of leisure— that these disjoined 
remnants were even by the Turano-Mongolians combined and established as sun-ser- 
vice and similar rites of higher paganisnL 

Ttmm of trath tn trmdi- ^^ ^® tooTB of traditional reU^ousnen we thiu far ooUeoted the traoes of the foUowlnir 

ii^witrf^raionr*' *^^ ^'' * ^^^ ^^ aboYe, in Heaven ; man's personality notwithstanding* the unity of humanity ; his 
(1 24, 41, 47, 48, 53.) dominion over nature, and his immortality ; his oonsoiousness of guilt and of the neoeasity 
]>«Bioiioiatr7, of expiation through sacrifices ; his strong recollections about the arch-enemy. We saw them 

Bmi oi^aetiYiMd, all, however, subverted into necromancy, cannibalism and fetishism on the one side, and into 

pantheism, despotism and nihilism on the other. In the worst forms of demonolatry we 
observe the "bad" conscience ob jectivised in snakes, dragons, demons; in fearful foes haunt- 
ing "bad lands*' aw nicrhts, which the terrified pagans are only too anxious to conciliate. 

. bK!^ll'£rth%^l!!! Speculative paganism finally takes shape in pantheism, which is but the syste- 
ra> w!?p.!i^^'^ matised compromise with polytheism, by means of which the knowing ones take the 

advantage of the lower class ; for we will find again and again that religion is thus 

corrupted, or rather such scheming eclecticism aims at nothing with more insidious- 

UlSäSi*^'^^^^ ness than to keep the raw, great bulk of uncultured people in political subjection 

and in ignorance, and in the mistrust and fear anent to it 

In the Mongolian quarters of the city of Urga, where the "chair of the Kutuoha" is dis- 
posed of by the rulers in Hlassa, Prschewalsky found most of the people to belong to the 
HianMh in HI priestly castc, to the rank of Lama. He ascertained, that one-third, at least, of all the Inhabl- 

""^'^ "^ tants of Mongolia belong to that class. The Eigenes in the temples of that country are self- 
conceited enough to esteem themselves as corporeal gods, whilst of still hierher rank in the 
(1 54 149 ) hierarchical scale they deem their spiritual brother in Bogdokuren before whom they aU 
PnonwAUKT. prostrate themselves on the ground. This hierarchy of Higenes and Tiamas drains the sap 

fSSm. wiä Bomeiif^ ^' ^he oout/try and the marrow, as it were, out of the oppr esse d subjects. They are the para- 
173. sites who live high at the expense of the rest of the people, and use all the prerogative« of 

birthright to hinder the poor mass of their nation from obtaining any knowledge and from 
escaping the benighted and paralysing superstitions in which they spend their lives and are 
SedentSim^^äiiM*' ^^' purposely kept. We remember what, in the same method, the paternal system of im- 
(1 64« perlal theology has done for the despot in Peking and for his ■tnpefl.ed people. 

Art>of«heMongoiun With refereuco to arts, as far as they always most explicitly and inadvertently 

tTmen'tlu »S'l^thSti- Tovcal tho moods of an age and a nation, there hovers over the whole Mongolian 
ä mäblS J! VÄ world the solitary tendency to keep the whole beehive in mechanical activity. With 
lug in wiigiop.^^ ^ ^^ regard to mental culture— which on the whole, is neither more nor less tinctured with 

religion than any other concern of life, inasmuch as every phase of it must be offi- 
ciously religious— everything and everybody is kept on a conservative level, which 
the government well understands how to regulate by its political mechanism. 
ventei profnM stiflMi With regard to sesthetics one taste only is allowed to be fashionable, but one ab- 
o&fTiü^^S^pr^ solutely weird, odious, and horrible style is fostered. Any digression from the cua- 
•eripttons. ^ ^^ ^ tomary forms of representative art would betray a disloyal tendency which would 

throw the state machinery out of gear and is, therefore, ostracised by the common 
and silent consent of public opinion, if not by legal action. 

Von 1 worid-oona«i- ^^^ ^^® idols of the Incas, Aztecs, and Japanese, down to those of the Bsquimaux and 

ouRnMi'tn Mthetia, Laplanders excite the same abhorrence, conveying the impression not only of what can ever be 
ikreikL*»ubjTär' imagined in the Une of the brutish and the repulsive, but of that which is fricrhtfulandaatanio 

in the line of monstrosities. 

«i«i£^«»*«h'ner7of All soclal aud poUtlcal mattors of the Mongolians must thus remain under the 

^11. 15. 4», 64, 55, 58. swsy of tho ludivldual willfulness and unquestionable authority of an absolute des- 

peUert^ patrurehiim. pot. A porvertcd patriarchal government rules over masses void of any will of 

i 53. 70, 172. ^jj^jj ^^^^^ merely drilled into a most abject servility and endurance by preesurel 

Merciless castes by right of birth domineer over, and abuse stupid inferiors who bear 

enduri^oe ^ ^^iSi^ uo Sympathy toward each other, and who do not see any wrong with all their suffer- 

^^^tHth'^l».*' ing. What originally was patriarchal control became a governmental mechanism of 

156. 58,68. 73. ^^^i^^ f^^ f^^^ patemal care, over intimidated masses of intellectual minors. 

Such rule is always observable in states of East-Mongolian origin, in the empires of the 
Chinese and the Aztecs, for instance ; but also among the West-Mongolian hordes which onoe 
covered, or still populate, or at least temporarily inundated, the largest part of Europe. And 
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on another oooasioa we shall find the Judgment corroborated, that the patriarchal cohditiolis, Duicen of pairiarehai 
once lauded by BouaMaa and Herder, that a paternal rule with a gystem of patronage as re- ^*roSS^ Mdtai 
oentiy advocated by Guiaot may conduct the traininir of grood-mannered children and poll- ^«' '^^j^!,!!!!^"'^ **I 
tical dependents, but will always turn into despotism— of which the modem '"bossism" in Oonwr ^' *" 

polities is not always Just a mild form, under whose party whip, even in republics, the spirit ^*^' ^^^JJ^' 
of freedom is as much in jeopardy as it is killed by the Russian "knute." 

Despotism then, in its Asiatic as well as occidental forms, ever shows its funda- &,AnTnocua. 
mental peculiarities in two always recurring characteristics. A state buUt upon 
filial devotedness and loyal obedience will abuse that good-naturedneas and apply the 
iron rod In order to retain its senile children in a state of pliability, external subord- 
ination and good behairior. But such a condition of public afEalrs and such yoidness 
of prlyate character is possible only, when a pantheistic world-theory holds sway oyer i«!?**"" "* ''**'*^ 
the mind, a yiew of life which prefers natural generalness to any assertion of per- 
sonality and to the ideas of human dignity and liberty. Hence it is that despotism 
will always fayor pantheism. The consequence of such all-the-sameness is that indif- 
ference and tolerance preyaillng in China, which on that account is extolled by mod- chtn**^ «mit^.'^"' 
em agnostics. 

It is there as in eyery other case, whereyer religion is deemed identical with, and 
in fact secularised as, the official state-religion for the purpose of holding the empire 
together; whereyer a System of ioteUectaalitn far aboye the mental horizon of the '"un- 
priyileged" classes is operated to the end of keeping them in superstitious fear, igno- aeii»ion render- 
ranee and subjection, that both, religion and intellectiMü promiaeace will be identified and ed into mere in- 
hated as neaoB of oppression. Sich state-churcUsn may make it easy for the mler aid his fodu^mt^dVt^'enat. 
coartlers to keep the sabiects from distarbiag the rounds of high life, and It may spare the ^ »£r^'«'i»"«^ 
sabjects tbe aaaoyances connected with fighting the bad, so tliat the lower, unthinlang * ^' 

classes may become reconciled to their condition on that account, and subject to tlie 
cold, heartless rationalism regulating their social relations. The poor wIU, neyerthe- 
less, feel the oppreulon and snrmlse that the *«edncated** operate rettglon so methodlcaUy, last lowe^S^MeT^ di«J^ 
In order to depriye them of eyery chance of becoming edacated, to witlihold from them the i*i^ m. aSriTss.V 73. 
means of eleyating and emancipating themselyes. 

The fmlts of a caltare as that of China become apparent whereyer the religion is al- p„|^ „, . lu^qoer-oni- 
lowed to become a tool of such as thirst for power oyer the minds of the masses. *»"• dtotambtion. 
They consist in a simulated submissiyeness and calculating politeness, and a sullen 
seryility. No sympathy all around, no cordiality, but knayish trickery and petty in- H«sru«mm. 
trignes eyerywhere. Thus the poor, oppressed and stultified, neyertheless, imitate 
the rich in holding religious and intellectual repose for the same thing; and because ^ tnteii«eiaaibin 
this is fashionable,the poor learn from the example of those"successf ul in lif e",to treat 
religion with equal indifference, with tliat unconcern, which the pantheistical all-the- 
sameness deseryes. Tliis stoic callousness is made a great national yirtue, is held up B«Uf ioob nuoun««. 
eyen by some Europeans as the pattern of tolerance. It suits eyerybody, since under 
iteyerybody may pretend to haye religion,'whilst in fact nobody needs to haye any as 
a mark of good standing. Nobody bothers himself about religion or intellectualism, 
for eyerybody dislUces to be molested by the obligation to resist the bad. Rather 
endure the loss of liberty, but let us haye peace, peace by all means—for It Is yery um of nanitnMi: 

- Afraid 10 provoM tM 

daageroHs to proyoke tbe bad. bmi. 

Thus cowardice and absence of manliness is considered wise and yirtuous. To y^u^^t •jvauhcj m. 
act upon principle is foolish where one may accomodate himself to the diplomiacy of ^1^1^*''' ""^ 
expediency. 

China is worldly wise indeed: No talk about sin, no mention of depraylty— but 
plenty of tolerance, and allowances, and endurance, and an abundance of modes and 
ways to adjust oneself to circumstances with studied circumstantiality and JJ^i^JJ'*»^"*' 
eyasiyeness. d»«»«» ©f tdmtifyinf 

^ If mich a dry rot befalls a nation, which under the rounds of everyday oonventionalitiee inteiieetiwium with r»* 
Is stiU pursuaded to believe itself a free nation, notwithstanding the suif erinss of the larcrest "'s^^'o. 11, 15, 40, 57. e«, 
part, then that part wiU not for ever remain in sullen endurance; not even amonff the Mongo- ''^> ^'■ 
liana. The oppressed part will, as the first thiniTt throw religion aside, because it is held to be ^^^ c]mnm wtu ha*» 
identteal with mere smartness in the use of (rod as a means of oppression, which such a re- religion along with ail 
Ucion reaUy is- The lower class wiU hate the prominent, the people of the hierher class, be- triorJI^"** "•°*^ •"**• 
eause of their refinement, education, and mentnl superiority— and it wiU hate religrion in the 1 15. 24, m, 49, 64, BS, 
barsain. For, after the fashion of the ^'prominent" who made intellectualism and rationalism ' * ' ' 
Identical with religion, aU have forgotten to discriminate the inerredientsof that ''porridare" 
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Reiigiont indiieriinin»- of Confu-tse, or have lo«t the standard for valainir the rinir of "Nathan the Wiae." Thus pan- 
^*^' < 10 64 M 67 79^ ^theUtical despotism, treating a larffe part of a nation as mere natural f oroe, so as to render 
Sympathy a ittzory' sympathy an unnecessary luxury, must expect this natural force to explode at some tim« 
f^Se^fcSeh"ow !^ without mercy. It did so repeatedly in China, where anarehy and despotism ohanffe off at 
then explode» In regular Intervals. 

•iiAfchy. 

Tundamentai error In The fundamental and fatal error in Mongolian or any other pantheism is that it 

Sir^*Äi^B2?" fa" doM no^ own np to the bad. Prerequisite to a true Tiew of, and honest walk in, life is 
«ofeknowiedsed^^^ tho decislYe breaking with affected chudish naivete, and with a boyish Tiew of the 
cnseiof eiuBbhneM, ^^Id aud of selL This ia brought about in no other way but by confession of sin, 
LmSISuIw bS^*"** ^^^^ ^^^ ^ y©* l*as been accomplished in the sphere of pantheism. To be sore, 
* ^. sacrifices are made there as everywhere; but they generally originate in fear; in rare 
cases they are made from sympathy, and never from the motive really required. 

The deep ethnieo-religious substratum of arrested culture and confined life with 
its clannishness, narrow-mindedness and selfconceit, notwithstanding its age, its 
wealth, and its sway— lies now open before us. It is precisely analogous to the low 
stratum of compressed life in geology. Above and beyond it there- developed a layer 
of more concentric and more personal, altho less consolidated national life from 
which a less expansive but clearly definable history grew up, which shall be ex- 
amined in the second circle of nations. 
Bab.tr.tiim of Western ^ *^® ^^^ uations of esstem aud northern Asia that substratum is lying bare np- 
Aryan and ^ ^ ^ ^^ ou the suTf dcc to thls day. Without any culture to speak of, almost in its prehistoric 
. , , ' condition, it covers a wide expanse upon the surface of the globe. Only now and then 

1 44. 43. did terrible forces from this substratum break through the second layer of historical 
nations affecting humanity like a discharge of an electric current. They broke 
forth like the basalts belched forth from subterranean caldrons, devastated cultivated 
regions, and left no traces but of destruction. 


B. SECOND DIVISION. 

THB SBCOND CIRCLE OP NATIONS: ARYANS (INDO GERMANS.) 


SYLLABUS. 

Aryans. We approach to historic times and a rich display of polarities. The fan-diaped 

H^on 7 bUS^ ' \ territory over which Mongolian life had ramified, is still present in our minds: handle 
by^. ; in Malayan Oceania; east-wing embracing Peru, Mexico, Alaska, Japan, Tibet; west- 
^°'* Miem. ^"""^ wing the steppes from the Altai to the Baltic. The foundation being outlined ethno- 
Cushito^Semite«. logically we are now privileged to look at the superstructure of a new and closed 

circle of nations reared upon the natural basis of the first. Returning home to our 
own, the Aryan family, relieves us of contemplating the melancholy scenes ol Mon- 
golian life. 

Standing again, with Schlagintweit, upon the heights of their old home, our eyes 
Second cirei«; Nationi follow the movomeuts of our blue-eyed and blond ancestors, through the western gate 
buuof'Seflnt.'^*'"'* of the Pamir, down the venturous inclines. For we have become ever more convinced 
^h« iü!^^°fa^^Hr'^* of our supposition being a fact, that the native home of the Indo-Germans is the 
Pamir-refions. Pamir reglou. 

I 44, 52. ^ 

Altho Pamir is a Turoo-Tatario term siffnifylnff a wildernen, we take the name In it« 

wider meaning, as that plateau about as hiirh above aea level as Mt. Shasta, and about as larv« 

as the states of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio put together, with New Jersey and Delaware 

thrown in. We take the name as ascribed to that territory wliioh forms the head- water dia. 

trict of the rivers of Tatary (the two Turkeetans). The only eastern river spoken of by the 

classic ancients (who well knew the western— the Oxns and Taxartes) is the Oeoharles or 

„ Imaum extra. All that was known was that this river flowed through the Cassia region, 

B^nn. ' *' from whence Eephrit and other fine thinsrs were arotten, and where the '*silk road" used to be 

* ^'' frequented in the times of Tacitus. Our maps include the *'erreat Karakul" or Dragon-Lake 

in the north, and thesmaU Karakul in the south with this Pamir region, of which Biddulph 

said : "A cloud of mystery has, from time immemorial hungr over this r^rion which, vaffuMx 

enouflrh, we call Central Asia". This higrhest of all hiflthlands was, after Marco Polo's visit and 

Bitter's description, visited and partly described by a dosen of explorers as the center from 

which radiate the createsfe rivers and hupest mountains. 
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Of late a oertain tebool has tried to antiquate our axiom that this looality onoe ineToaed (j^^^^ i«. i» th* 
the fountain-head of all the streams of migration ; but the latest investigations on the spot 4nMnt7th« *»t°p« 
abundantly vindicate it. As late as fifteen years affo Latham, Bonf rey, and Otto Schrader snnL^i^^'''""' 
disputed the Immigration of the Aryans from Asia. Justi and Penka attempted to prove that Ji»ti. P*nkA. 
Scandinavia was their native home. The latter^s only trouble was that he could give no rea- j^. scBBsr 
son for his hypothesis of the ohance in the color of the skin by the oxone in the atmosphere. 
John Schmidt lectured 1890 in Berlin on the problem from the aspect of comparative philology. '"^' 
He '^Joined with the generally adopted opinion altho it lacked sufficient scientific proof." In , 

1891 Fick wrote to Bocholl that he had been successful in his researches, to some extent, west of 
Scandinavia and in the regions of the southern -Ural in order to '^ascertain the earliest seat« 
of the OermanSi'^New proofshave since been discovered which point to the upper xesions of the 

Oxus and Taxartea, the modern Ami-dar ja and Syr-darja. He admits that'Hinder this supposi* / 

tion the problem of the distribution of the races receives the approximately most correct solu- 
tion, since there, up to the present time, the yellow and the white races live as nearest neigh- 
bors; and since many of the Western Asiatics bear a ne^ro type stronirly reminding us of 
Herodot's JBthiopians of the east." 

Tomaahek holds the Galtsha, the ancient inhabitants of the Pamir, to be Iranians be. 
yondadoubt. They are the most degraded of all the peoples with blond hair. The Galtsha 
about the Zerafshan glacier are taken for Persian relatives of comparatively lowest culture 
by Mushketoff . And Prschewalsky takes the aboriflrines around the Lob-nor river for Aryans. 
He wai^after Maroo Polo, the first European who visited and described them. 

The latest proofs however, for the Central- Asiatic descnndency of the Indo-Germans bbmubat. 
have been furnished by the Yenisei inscriptions. As early as 1835 Abel Bemusat g>ave a report ^«»1^ AiactiptiauM. 
of their discovery, and found the characters— so Tychsen remark»— much like those which the 
**old inhabitants of Prussia" used as their marks. Donner as late as four years ago presented 
the Congress of Orientalists with 33 inscriptions, all from the upper Yenisei regions, explored xvcaan- Donm-K 
by him and Krohn, which he declared to be of pre-Mongolian origin. The "Zeitschrift fuer sa other'iBteriDtioiu ^ 
Ethnologie", Berlin 18^, is of the opinion that these inscriptions were made by people with ^^t^^^. ' 
Turkish language, but that they were to be considered as of Indo-German stock. AboVe all« jwAvownrr, B aa mom, 
however, Iwanowsky found similar inscriptions near the lake Issik-Kul, south of the Altai, so objection m to climate 
that Richthofen avers it to be a plain fact, that in Central- Asia the Iranians andTuranians <»°<"ti<» «^ ^« p*»^* 
lived in close proximity. The question, whether the high and dry steppes could possibly be the 
fatherland of those people, he solves by proving the decline of water in the Arabic-Caspian 
lowlands. Jadrinsew demonstrates that there since 1786 no less than 300 lakes have dried up. 

Wheresoever the origin of the Aryans may be located, it suffices that they are here, 
and are recognised on all sides as a very distinguished and select branch of the hu- 
man family. We once more muster the several members. 

From the Ganges to the Boyne we find descendants of a people who once spoke 
the same language— Saukrii, demanding our consideration first as the lai^^uage of 
the Veda. Then there are the Iranians, speaking the Zend in which Zoroasterians 

wrote the Avesta, and in which the old Elamite cuneiform inscriptions of Turanian ' 

origin again speak to us. Next in importance are the Scythians, the Slavs, Baltic i 

andLevantic tribes ; Albanese, Phrygians, Armenians ; then the Qraeco-ltaliant ;Hum- 
brians, Sabines, Latins ; the Celts ; Ibemians, Gauls, Britons« Guldeans ; and finally 
the Qemans with their many sub-divisions, including the Goths, Vandals, Anglo-Sax- 
ons, and Normans— the ancestors of Spain's Hidalgo nobility. 

Fick's new Indo-German dictionary enumerates twelve main stems of lingual 
relationship. This is sufficient for our purpose. 

As wft found the Mongolo-Malayan groups of the Turanian family in two distinct H«inb«n ottiM Aiya 
camps, so, looking down from the old Faramabiso, we find the Aryans divided into Sl^^KLAMin 
southern and northern parties. Without any artificial construction the nature of our 2SbS£SiSww 
second circle is given by the separation between the Iranians and Hindoos. For, in upo^Se^xis 
accordance with the age and importance of their culture, we have to deal with them Benares-Bome. 
first, following up and closing the ranks with the Greeks and Romans, (in the next 
division). The first pair form now the right, the latter the left wing. The basis of 
operation for the interior parties of the two pairs is Bactra-Marathon; for the ex- 
treme pairs Benares-Rome. 

CH.L ORIENTAL ARYANS: RIGHT WINQ; 1. SOUTHERN PART^HINDOa 

§ 57. Much speaks in favor of the supposition that the stream of the Ar3ran mi- Fm-iindo^Hniitt 
gration,80on after the departure from Central Asia, split in two branches on striking »tant^tacn^^"^ 
the western walls of the plateau of Iran. After some stay, which is definitely indi- "^•**°°^'** 
cated and may have lasted for centuries, perhaps, religious animosities caused one 
branch to pull stake at once, and to take the course of the Indus valley to the south, 
whilst the other branch gradually flowed off westward to the Caucasus and to Europe« 
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hSSm/^^^wuds. ^^^^ ^ ^^ degree of certainty it ina^ be compated that it was about Abraham's 
*'• time (ea. 2200 B. G.) when the East-Aryans separated from their Idndred who partly 
KiTTcd« remained in Iran and partly followed the others, by way of Eabnl, down to the 

wonhip Punjab. In their youthful vigor» ingenuousand impulsive, inspired by their new and 

in free air. pleasant surroundings, they sang those hymns under the free canopy of heaven which 

were centuries later collected in the Rig-Veda. Shortly after the time of Moses (ca. 
1500 B.G.) swarms of them pushed on and fought their way toward the Ganges» accom- 
plishing such exploits, as in their national epic. were composed into the myths of 
h«.oeeiipaiti of indi*. hero-worsMp. They found the south occupied by settlers who had already exchanged 
n^^ZS^^' merchandise with Egypt in queen Hatasu's time, the Dravida, who were driven aside 

or made to serve. In a comparatively short period the large peninsula was in their 
ix «h« loQiii- possession, and by them cultivated with their **ar" or plough,— for these "Ar"-yans were 

' ^ "^ ' ' agriculturists par excellence, as the root of their name implies. As such they de- 
pended upon the kind heavens, and became a pensive and peaceful people. The 
thrifty, sultry climate of the tropics, however, on the one hand, and the want of 
communication with other nations on the other, caused the Hindoos to sink into that 
dreamy lethargy, which paralyzed their energy, and made the simple-hearted and 
goodnatured peasants submit to the craftiness of the priests with their thirst for 
power. 

The decadenoe besan at the time when the priests ar^rued that warriors did not dare to 
Fh>e«M of daftMUtion. g^pp^oMih tte gfiäa; when Eapila philosophised upon the superfluousness of priestly inter- 
KapUa phiioM>i>hts«B. cession and Uturaries; when theBralmiins forbade the readin^r of the Bi£r-veda; and when the 
Bnhmint forbid (he Stupefied nation permitted their sense of liberty to be stifled and their idea of personality to be 
wurion to approuh ih» filched. Given to idealistic yearnings and meditation in the embrace of blissful surroundings, 
Sriä^'^äncwlio^?* ^®y came, besides being under the rule of the priestly easte, also under the seducing influ- 
ences of a rich nature and into the dangers of wealth. Through neglect of normal exercise, so 
Utofieü Um of wot- ^g^j^^i^i |q ^i^^ recuperation of strength, the body becomes languid and the mind luUed into a 

state of phantastio phlegm, a form of soul-life which we chose to call nature-bound. The soul 
is cradled into placid sleep, rocked as in a boat that leisurely drifts upon tiie waves of 
natural things— among the lotus in stagnant waters. The soft breeze swaying the boat of life 
lulls the mind into ease and passiveness, into that faint-heartedness, which is ever afraid of 
coming to grief or into trouble. In that semi-consciousness of a dose, the mode of thought 
becomes habitually natural instead of personal. As upon an external touch or sound a series 
Hindoo form of eonaci- of kaleidoscopic images is called forth in the drowsy soul as it continues for a while in invol* 
oosnom and iti effeeta. untary oscillations— SO it happened, that nature spontaneously worked itself into possession 

of the spirit of the Hindoo nation. Its thought and poetry is the effect of the phantastio play 
of an imagery enchanted by nature. Such are always the effects of a pantheistic view of 
«ra^iDMB^Surai^ the world— absorption of the personality by generalness, a nebulous dissolving of both, spiritual 
Ufa. oneness and physical manifold, into each other. Thus the strength of any nation will nee- 

NoioDfarthaHaroiamof essarlly fail and finally vanish. Such rock- and stone- temples as of old, the Hindoo« no 
(he timaa of the Mahab- longer were able to build ; such feats of valour, as are praised in the war stories of the Mahab» 
*'*'*^*^ haradha could be no longer accomplished by people so effeminate. This decline is not caused 

by the contrast of classes and castes, but by the loss of personaUty and freedom. Castes are 

but the result of abandoning the idea of personality in exchange for a mystical, haxy trans- 

On Hi doo efaaxa«iar- oendentalism. **The idea of liberty", says Oldenberg in concluding his observations, **with Its 

OLDnaaaa, either reviving or destroying tendencies has never been recognised in India. If one even 

H^vnm. had thought and told of it, the stupefied mass could not have been made to understand it.** 

The peculiarities of the Hindoo-character and the causes leading to it, can be portrayed no 
better than has been done by Hegel and li. Mueller. With Hegel the preference for their mode 
of thought took even the shape of personal partiality on account of the similitude of Hindoo 
phUosophy with his own. With M. Mueller it was an act of humaneness to tell the Britiah 
* Vhat India can teach us", namely, that their new subjects are not only human, but very 
amiable beings. 

Sanskrit literature reyeals a history of fifteen centuries of Aryan national life 
saaikrit ittormtare re- To all appearaucos thls uatloual life was bom under the pains of religious misunder- 
^SxS^^M of ^ standings, and the three turns which it took in its unbroken course» are also to be 
iST «^'«^•'•^- ascribed to reUgious differentiations. During the first period, beginning about 18» 
*^' B. G. the religion of the Vedas is degenerating from traditional teaching to symbol- 
ism and ritualism. Aö yet the deities or deva are called etemaL They see the Good 
and the Bad. 

Mrieda of Hindoo They are the creators, the greatest of the gods; Varuna, Indra, Mitra, among others artt 

uSmdiitn- ^ conceived as under suxerainty of the Being One, the king of heaven. This coordination with«* 

out a trace of priority or descendancy has led to the opinion, that the trimurti was but th« 
name for the identity of the gods, that is, for the monotheistic recollections which stood back 
of it. In a passage quoted from one of the oldest hymns of the first rig this cognition seems 
to be expressed with sufficient clearness, when it is said that ^üiey call Him Indra. Mitra« 
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Tarana, Airni". On thettrength of guch plain indloationa we are Justified in taklnir the 1. Period: 
pristine monotheism of the Hindoos as a historical fact. They only gwe different names to Big-Ted«, 
the same perscmal spirit aooordinff to difPerent localities or to variable manifestations of his Devlu «twnai.' 
power— in a manner much like that which Brugsoh explained as the esoteric theology of the Mohothbutic. 

HVvnfiAna Original moDothotem of 

.ocypvians. th« Hindoo« a hJitorie«! 

Of more importance than the monotheistic background in Hindooism is to ns at <^ 
present, the nndeiiiable fact that at this period an earnest acknowledgment of sin is 
manifest, of which we remarked, that it is silently passed over by every pantheistic 
theory. In the prayers to Varnna (Uranus) we hear supplications like these: "Judge 
US as being acquitted from the sins of our fathers and of those committed by ourselves 
with oar owa iMMHet". To be sure, the petitioner makes an addition in which we detect 
an expression of something more true than a mere self-absolution or a shifting of re* S^^^J^^^i^, 
sponsibity, even more than an acknowledgment of the necessity of expiation. We ««««•»*7o«««p«jöj»»^j 
find somewhat of the remembrance that the human being consists of more than a ReeoueetioiiB of »ans 

^ dual nature— Dot only a 

physical organism, when they add: 'It was not our own doing, it happened involun- pbyiioai part. 
tarily. It was a venomous draught, it was a passion, it was fate." Eigs quoted. 

Then the second period is entered as demarcated in M. Mueller's description of it: 2. Period: 
the Indn-period, beginning at about 1400 B.C. Yaruna is now less esteemed than FreepraVtreem«ioiitot 
Indra. (Composition of hymns slackens; personal deity subsides; free prayer is no pr^tiy interoMaion. 
longer made; Brahmins assume the office of mediators between the deity and the ^^r^eutio. 
sinner; religion and sacred writings become formulated and are prescribed; worship ^<»^"~«"o*«'^o- 
turns into ritualism with its symbolic performances; and the doctrines become ^o<S^^°'''*^ 
esoteric. » ^^' *"• "•• 

The gods, the "shining ones" are conceived as apart from each other. They are 
also severed from the world, notwithstanding their being considered as essential per- vhnm at natoni me 
sonifications of natural elements and forces. The divine attributes are dragged into ^"^^*^ 
that form of consciousness which is diverted by the manifold in nature. From below fif^^Jf^T^totoStä!' 
ancestor-worship strikes through; the religion of the Veda becomes infected with the 
polluted traditions of darkness and superstitious dread. 

The mixture of both suits the Brahmins because it faoiUtates the establishment of hier* 
arohical supremacy. The lower and weaker people are to be kept in iernorance; and in order Yoka reform: 
to curb their aspirations toward humane forms of existence, and to check the promulgation MyiUco-theiitieai. 
of such views of life as the theistic Toka and the ethico- mystical Baff ha vad-Gita teach, thbt Sthieai. 
ABB roBBiDDBN TO BBAD THB 8CBIFTUBB8. Priests separate themselves from warriors, castes 
are in their incipiency;. society beirins to desintegrate in keeping with the doctrines, which 
desinte^rate the nature of the deity and separate the gods. Under the oppression thus ensu- 
ing* the spiritual wants are felt the more keenly, and an anti-hierarchal tendency manifests 
itself in mysticism, which teaches direct communication with the gods without the interf er- prohibited * i**^^ 
ence of the intermeddling priests. The religious sense is quickened and becomes intensified ; 
the mind strives for Uberation. Everybody learns to read, whereby the people break away stifle BtiSeartixinkint, 
from priestly rule. In the meanwhile the theologians, in order to head off the danger of 
disestablishment of the religious organisation, by what they scurrilously caU the "mystical theoretical pan- 
innovation,'' accommodate their doctrine to it nevertheless, and conclude a truce by making theism 
a compromise with philosophy. They invent a method of communion with their abstract JJJSJJ*"^ ''**** ^^"'*" 
godhead in which the deity needs to be naturaUsed and nature deified. 

With M. Mueller as a guide we proceed into this third period of Brahmaoisiii asush- 3. Period:; 
ered in by the caste of divines at the time when Solomon built the temple, about 1000 Sf ^JSSruiteed worw. 
B.C. Brahama is the name for the materialised world-soul Atma, or Purusha, or ««»lAtmaorcjioda. 
Choda; and his religion is taken care of by his life guard, so to say. The concept of 
the Brahma is so ingeniously framed as to yield all possible explanations of the one 
as well as the manifold, of the union between life and matter, of the fusion of the 
good and the bad. All is called good that conforms with the code of rituals, that Brahma inTentwi to 
the Brahmin sanctions, that furthers his interest. Nothing Is considered as a crime "****'' *°*™* i»»3^«'»"^ 
but the neglect of, or a mistake in, the rituals. And these ceremonials are for the 
lower classes who cannot and dare not participate in philosophising with the "shin- 
ing ones". In Brahma God is no longer conceived as supermundane. It is only ex- 
pected that by the service of Brahma, instituted with this intent, the multiform wor- i>eity made ameansto 
ship of the manifold in natural objects may be held in check. And thus, instead of Tril^t^^f"''^'' 
men serving God, He, under appellations other than Brahma even, is made a tool to ' ^ 

serve this or that end. And in the meantime the degradation of religion into crude 
polytheism goes on rapidly among the lower classes, whilst the growth of barbarism « 

is connived at by the higher. 

18 
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Pintticlim • «omprosttlM 
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Urn Id Iti eompromlM 
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•arditlM: 


Beliclon rationalised. 
Ill, 15, 22. M, 47,«, M, 
66, 68, 86, 68, 72, »-W, 
170, 186- 


Choda-Nirrmna a sort of 
identity philoMphy. 


Agnosttelam «nds with 
annihilation ; 


by way of relig lona in- 
difference. 
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forgotten, that of man 
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4. Satra-period. 
Sectarianism. 

Dogmatism. 
Hystle asoetiolsm. 
hegBl morallsm. 
Indifference to 
Inteileetaallsm. 
Presentiments of 
Immortality grasu at 
anees tor > worship of the 
snbstratum. 

Tulffar 
polytheism. 

Disaolotlon of religions 
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oolneident. 

162,76,124, )27, 18S, 

ete. 

Three chief systems to 

which the saota n» to lie 
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Old 

Yoira: 

theistlo ethical 

Nyaja: 

rstfonMÜstie morallam. 

Buddhism 

of Gastaha, 

the Lankhyamvni, 

made state religion by 

ASOCA. 

Atom lam — ^bavaoa. 
Monism — ^Vedanta : 
oneness of Atma and the 
soul. 

Sankhya: 

Daallsm-Prakritf : 

Metempsychosis. 


The Brahmin Identity-Philosophy sets up Brahma as the thought; that is. 
thought in its reaction against polytheistical absurdities, in order —not to relieve the 
harrassed soul, but-to Justify intellectualism in its compromise with these absurdi- 
ties. It is the attempt of thought to unite the totality of the natural element into a 
somewhat consistent concept; to personify philosophical abstractions; to explain the 
immanency of nature in God. Any idea going beyond and above this apperception of 
an immanent infinity, anything incompatible with the elaborately wrought figure of 
a world-god, is Choda at one pole and Nirwana on the other. This all-surpassing 
mode of being is obtainable for such a mind only which abandons itself to an all- 
absorptive brooding; to any other it remains completely hidden and unknowable. 
Annihilation is thus made the highest stage and aim of agnosticism, which may be 
defined as the compromise between knowing nothing and that indifference to which 
no designation seems to be more appropriate than our term: all-the-sameness. 

To the Brahmin the personality of th€ deity or the reality of his abstraction becomes 
irrelevant, and the idea of human personality is blurred if not altogether lost alonir with that 
of God. The priest wants the people to become indifferent to aU plae beside him and to waive 
the exercise of their own wills to the authority of his drill, under which they are enured to 
be led like a flock of sheep. The people must be turned Into noughts, so that the priest, the 
figure put before them, may count the more. Hence he does not want the people to obtain 
any certitude as to their inner life, for this would arouse scepticism as to his authority. Yet 
scepticism and opposition could not be evaded despite the compromise. Philosophical reflec- 
tion was imitated in the measure as the intensity of absorptive meditation and forced 
thoughtlessness lost the charms of a reverie in self-f orgetf ulness. An ethical tendency, once 
awakened by the Toka and Sankhja philosophy, works its way within a few minds; for a 
stray conscience here and there craves consolation. Some take recourse to the Yedic form 
of God-consciousness and keep alive the piety of the Basrhavad-Gita, while others, for the sake 
of sheer opposition, construct materialistic systems upon identity premises. The result is 
sectarian distraction ; subjectivism unsettles the social habitude throughout the whole nation. 

The state of affairs characterising the fonrtta or Sntn-period, is plainly reducible 
to religious Mib|cctiyI«B, sectarian separatism, and unscrupulous opposition to 
priestly arrogancy. The reading of holy writs having been forbidden, and the 
priests Laving supplanted the monotheistic realism of the Veda by the merely intel- 
lectual and sophisticated dogmatics of the Samaveda: mysticism, to the increasing 
bewilderment of the ignorant masses, h94 undermined hierarchal formalism, dog- 
matism, and legalism. In their indifference as to intellectualism and deistical and 
pantheistical terminologies, the Hindoos now try, on the, one hand, to find solace for 
the religious sentiencies in either morallsm, or anomism, or in asceticism; whilst 
symbolism, on the other hand; i. e. the misdirected traditions with reference to the 
mind's forebodings of immortality— make people embrace the old ancestor-worship 
which forces itself through from below into hearts void of any religious truth. 
Thus, in spite, if not in consequence of, pantheism the submergence into vulgar 
polytheism becomes complete. 

The Sutra period presents at least six theories of philosophic eolectioism, from whleh 
to choose the material for a self made relifirion ; any person was left at liberty if he had a 
mind to construct one for himself. Countless sects availed themselves of the opportunity to 
make selections. The old Yoga system of the theistio-mystic-ethical Bha^ad Glta alone 
could train no popularity, altho it revived in prince Gautama- Buddha, This dissoluteness of 
all religrious life beiran about 600 B. C. It is one of the most remarkable coincidents, that 
Grautama's, the Sankhjamuui^s «reat "reform*' brouerht the Brahministic douffh to the 
Buddhistic fermentation at the very period, when the religion of Israel was by force carried 
deeper into Asia and seemed to be doomed to succumb in the captivity. 

While speculative Buddhism could not succeed for two centuries in liavlnir its doctrines 
canonised and whilst it was perseouteii until kinir Asoka made it his state reli^rion and built 
the 8,000 topes or pagodas; speculative gnosticism attempted to explain material and spiritual 
life by the empiric method of renouncii^ natural conditions of life. Gautama*s Ntaja- 
SY8TB1C wanted to discern laws of reason upon which to found his moralism—just Uke 
Kantianism of late— whilst Kanada engaged himself with atomism. The Vbhdamta 0T8TXM 
wanted to demonstrate a monism in the supposed oneness of the world's soul Bnüuna-Atma 
with the human soul. Choda alone with its realised end of Nirwana really exists, everything 
else is but phenomenon, phantom, delusion— is Maja. The Samxhta-ststbm in opposition to 
the Yedanta, defended a dualistio view of life, or rather of nature. The infinite and eternal 
oneness of nature is Imagined to comprise a manifold of souls under the categories of the 
Prakriti. The soul migrates throu^rh a series of metamorphoses until it becomes conscious 
of being a part of nature no longer, when, of course, the necessity of the metempsyehoeia 
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In the oonfuaion ensuinff morality was, like reliirion, trantformed into a mere external n« world's moI: *»»> 
conformity to maxims, prescribed by the medley of teachings. This legalism seems to have 
been well adapted to the lower classes who had taken refuse in tangible idolatry. With a phupftimm« nf wmnift 
few ritualistic performances they were enabled to acquit themselves of the duties demanded only deioUoo»— luja. 
by their superiors, who did not care to disturb the subjects in their idolatry, lest the schools 01,^0,1 ^ m^. 
would lose their popularity and adherents. At this staffe of sectarianism in competition it 
becomes impossible for any sect to carry out discipline. 

Thus the nation was seized with disgrost in matters of doctrine and with despair Nirwana as a 
of ever learning the truth. The external world, first taken as the source of happi- Se^^metemlw- 
ness, was now looked upon with apathy as the cause of all misery. Dull brooding chosisof the 
ended in a philosophy of world-soreness and hopelessness. Annihilation was ^' 
made desirable, for it saved men from the dreaded transmigration of the soul, from 
the Brahminie metempsychosis. 

When Alexander the Great came in contact with India the Brahmins had just p««»"— ectoeticum.^^ 
accommodated themselves to the scholasticism of the Purannas to check the religious 
dissolution. But India was benumbed already by being indoctrinated with sense- 
delusion, and dreamt under its heavy incubus of Maja. Of personality nothing was 
left but a shadowy apparition. Ascetic selfrenunciation was the highest virtue. 
Neither snakes nor tigers we're killed any longer, and no meat eaten; the Hindoos ^u™« .^ , 
henceforth only vegetated as a nation of vegetarians. Hope and the future were f^^^sST 
waning away into Nirwana and Nihilism. Thought had been outraged and liberty 
smothered— now conscience, too, receded and went to sleep. 

Evidently this period was not one of revival of letters or of awakening of äe^sISSre^f'the 
thought, as Hegel tried to make us believe. It was not the first stage of the develop- awakening God- 
ment of the " idea " into God-consciousness, but the arrival of a once God-praising thought: 
and wide-awake nation of warriors, thinkers and farmers at the stage of spiritual ^^^y of Go^- 
death and dire abandonment to natural necessity. The philosophical evolution from consciousness. 
Brahma to Nirwana in all its conflicting statements and stages again proves, that An evolution 
religion and culture decline together wherever the friends of idealistic speculation, ^d ouua^^,^)£r 
and then those of materialistic reasoning under the name of science, busy themselves NSSiwm "** ^ 
with religion. The results show that whenever anything concerning the mind is Mental (spiritual) 
identified with religion, at first by the educated and then by the masses of the lower activity of Uie 
classes, then the latter begin to hold reUgious and spiritual, mental and moral life for f^r^sp^itmiii^y 
the same thing,until finally they take as religious aU which they do not understand, Spp^Jjfd^masses 
and all that is above them. averse to both. 

O II |K ia 04 Äf 

The Yedanta, the encyclopedia of Indian knowledge in a bulk, prides! itself on having M, 55, SCk 66, 68, It, 
detected that the deity is the substance rather than the source of the world; that the deity is ^•> ^^ ^ ^''^^ ^^* 
even the matter oiit of which the universe emanated, while the mind, in turn, is conceived as Vedanu- 
evolving out of this hardened effusion. But how could a world of consciousness proceed out ™*^'^'**'° *"*" "* 
of an unconscious «od or vice versa ? Nothing simpler than that, Hindoo induction rejoins, SSch'th "^"«i^™" 
forcastinir Hegel's idealism and Hall's substantialism. Hairs and nails of the animal body are «laanatcs; 
void of sensibility, tho they grow from sentient being. Is this not analogous enough to i^^wMdi m!nd*^ 
prove plainly that God is the substance from which nature emanates and that matter is the •^^^•^ 
substance from which the mind evolves? Hence, remarks Baumann with all the gravity of HeMi't idMiiam and 
Hindoo reason, '*hence it is that multiplicity and corporeality are but delusions. In truth' ^^^^^IH^Si!*^ 
there exists one being only, the most supreme aU-world*s soul, an indistinguishable and '^' 

indifferentiated entity". Eureka ! The great monistic philosophy is established, rendering 
any further trouble of research superfluous. It is more desirable not to be at all, or not to 
know the real world, than to bother with dualism or even science, for that matter. Science 
may go to sleep as it did in India long, long ago. Give us poetry, cries a satiated age, give us f'j'fjS^^ »toM^Mam; 
the world of novels to dream away the silent worry over higher obligations. *"* ^^ 168, 146. 

Buddhism sustained a complete overhauling, and when Buddha's (in China Fohi) teeth 
and toes were made relics and worshiped, all the philosophical starch of ideality was taken 
out of it. Idealism could scarcely be ascribed to the offerings of a rich devotee who, in the 15th 
century, brought 6,480,320 flowers before the shrine of the tooth in Ceylon, a piece of ivory as 
long as the little flnger. 

This pantheistical trend in the minds of aU Indo-Oermanic people shows itself in ^^^^^^it'iSR. 
its practical consequences only in so far, as it seems the peculiarity of the Aryan char- ' ml ml 

a^ter to bring to reason that deep-mindedness which wavers between feeling and 
phantasy. In Buddhism it was brought to the surface and grew at random. 

In the world of the western learning the Pantheism of Buddhism and its fruits have 
come to their true estimate very gradually since 1820, when Hodgson sent the result of his 
studies in Sanskrit Uterature from Nepal to Paris— those works which Bumouf perused and 
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examined, and whioh incited Lassen to farther investigations. Nearly at the time of Hodcson*» 
labors Koeroes travelled In Tibet, Wassil«ew In China, Schmidt in Mongolia, and Tumbur ool- 
leoted Pali-inscriptions in Ceylon. Thus we have finally obtained the clear picture of that 
**Buddhistlc*' reformation in Asia, of which we spoke in connection with the T^y^^^i^TP of 
the Dalai, the pope of Asia. None but Arnold, following Heffel in the praise of the **Llirht of 
Asia" was kept in the dark about it; and so must that pope of the thirteenth century have 
been, who —after the return of his emmisaries to the powerful moguls— canonised Buddha 
under the name of St. Jehoshaphat. (It is only since 1860 that this saint has disappeared 
from the Roman calender.) 

§ 58. All that this ref onnation did was to render Brahmanism pessimistic. The inex- 
trieable and painful safferings in such a world of vanity as that of Hindoo-conscious- 
ness is, where man, in punishment for the least mistake made at a sacrificial cere- 
mony, is again driven through the process of becoming by a tedious and disheartening 
repetition of return and annihilation: such an everlasting anguish prompts in the soul 
the desire to escape into the all-god, who alone is free from sorrows. The Hindoo 
knows that men cannot approach by way of meritorious works, may they be im- 
agined as ever so holy. But human thoughts may obtain access to him byway of con- 
centrated contemplation, by renouncing this evil world, by patient suffering. By dy- 
ing, by fleeing into nothingness one may attain the stage of being dissolved into di- 
vinity. A nation drilled to such resignation is more than half way to its final doom. 
The idea of freedom once lost, a salvation in mere doctrine is soon despaired of. The 
mind then scorns life and covets death. 

Such are the views which made Buddhistic priests, dissembling a profound world- 
soreness, to grow fat under their garb of poverty, piety and sublime wisdom. And 
that wisdom turi^ed up again and again,rooting its seeds now in the Thebaid conveyed 
thither by Persian refugees, and then in the determinism of the Islam, from whence, 
it encysted in the dry seeds of asceticism and obedience to "mendicant" orders, it was 
disseminated across the deserts and over the Alps. 

Buddhistic pessimism was propagated among other nations on the whole extent 
from Japan to Spain— the result of it we find in the beggar-monks of both these 
countries. In India it was at last overwhelmed by a restoration of pristine Brah- 
manism in a sort of counter-reformation. But pessimism was retained, and beggary, 
too, because the priests deemed it very convenient The pessimistic world-theory com- 
bined with the pantheo-polytheistic compromise made caste-rule impregnable. 

The present Hindoo-philosophy sums up the findings of its preceding stages in the 
chief dogma: "To be is but to perish, being is transient and unsubstantial; it is noth- 
ing but an everlasting becoming, y natura nasceans. All appearance is hollow and 
empty, vanity is the essence of all that is. Everything is subject to change, sorrow, 
and misery, and is void of substantiality. The very life itself is an evil, the greatest 
of all evils, marked by tears at its entrance and its exit, made up entirely of griefe, 
sickness and death." To all these moans of despair Schopenhauer as spokesman of 
the modernised Hindooism of the Occident has fully agreed, adding that "life is a 
business not covering expenses." 

This is the doleful end of all that serious and gloomy view of life which assumes 
the dignified mien of practical wisdom or the garb of monastical piety, but which is 
merely the fruit of unmitigated "natural" religion when merged into the great name 
of monistic science or Identity-Philosophy. Its orthodoxy consists in calumniating 
nature. Exchange the sceptre for the alms-box; give up the luxury of dressing ac- 
cording to your own taste which stands as an emblem of personality and distinction; 
throw away your own suit of clothes and don the yellow rags of the hermit, then you 
are on the air-line to Nirwana. 

So long as England winks at the excresceuces of such a philosophy, the 90,000 
British souls are safe in ruling 255 millions of miserable subjects. It cannot be 
denied that in India the thought divine is recognised in the lowest Paria, but not less 
is it in a louse. What once had been crushed by Brahmanism was tenderly lif te<i up 
by Buddhism. The right of the individual was recognised once more; the reform bore 
some fruit for the benefit of social economy and religious tolerance. Nevertheless we 
must adhere to our former opinion expressed with regard tc the Buddhistic •'reforma- 
tion," since in furtherance of human practices it is void of any real merit. For, the 
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Buddhistieal oognizance of indiTidnal rights does not enjoin a positive manifestation Natural raiiffion 
of personal duty and regard for a fellow-man's welfare: It does sot arooM lynpatlijr for ^S5J)£lto*" 
aaotiwr la Us safferingt. The excuse is made easy, that he belongs to another caste, is g^J^j nnnimiiitui 
not pions, not orthodox, else he would not need to suffer; hence the individual praeti- «ympathy. 
cally amounts to nothing after alL Things in general only are considered of some 
value; and a person is used as a thing to serve ones own interest These principles 
are brought to bear upon social relations under all circumstances— in India. Com- 
plate renunciation,withdrawal from bothersome practical life, anachoretic abstinence» 
eontemplative and penitential exercises are considered the highest virtues and aa 
meritorious. Laziness and selftorture are admired. The Hindoo grade of world- 
consciousness calumniates the realm of secondary good in nature, yet deifies it to the 
extent of throwing away personal life in the worship of nature's meanest objects. 
Whenever such principles lead any Hindoo to the disavowal of aU human feelings, even 
of parental and filial love, the higher does he stand in public esteem. For, such utter 
regardlessness is taken as the strongest proof of obedience to the precepts of religion, 
as for instance when a mother throws her baby alive into the Ganges to feed the 
sacred crocodiles. 

The Ganges pUirrims of Ganflrotri arrive naked, oovered with ashes and filth, a rope a scaMo&tiMOaai«. 
around their waists. The lon^ hairs, twisted into snake-like strains, hanff down over the Human life 
shoulders upon the skeleton-like trunk,and thus appearing as fisiires which resemble appari- abandoned 
tiona from the «rraves rather than human beinss. They impress the holder with ^e idea that ^deUhld'^^UMf 
the fervor of fanaticism has dried out the muscles and sapped the marrow from their lanmiid 
bones. 

It is in this frightful manner that nature-bound personal life is thrown away to 
a deified Ganges with its swarms of sacred crocodiles. Indeed, all this asceticism, car- 
ried out in dead earnest, knowing nothing of the theoretical compromise between 
pantheism and crocodiles divine, all these appalling practices of selftorment, those 
selfmntilations of which the mere reading makes one's blood curdle— are considered iaJtotSS?"***'' 
as the acme of ethics and are endured in order to sain the renissioo of fins, because (orsiv«neM of bu». 
the *%ad*' conscience of the poor Hindoo is not objectivised in demons as in the case Analysis of the 
of Shamanism. Here lies the great and characteristic mark of distinction between Sf ?te*G(3i and* 
Shamanistic selfabandonment to the bad and the Aryan's yearning for the better, worid- 
We call attention to this circumstance as of vital importance in order to resume «»"«c*«'*«»«"* 
its discussion further on. i «^r«??«, i». u». 

No feature distinguishes the Hindoo frame of mind more definitely in contrast to **"- 

that of the Chinese than the lack of historical sense. Of course, memory can be of no 
value to such views of life. If the world is a delusion of tiie senses and life a burden, 2S£^** ** *'*"'^* 
then the past is not worth minding and history but a folly. 

Save the few myths derived from the times of heroism, Hindoo literature contains no 
narrative of facts, despite the superabundance of whatever imagination may be apt to con- Pntdneii of phaatoay. 
strue. Products of the phantasy burden the Sanskrit writing to such an extent that even 
al^bra, medicine, and law are dressed in poetry. Hence a fairy world of soft features f'*^'*' i*w, medidn«-« 
and hifirh colors floats around the horizon of Hindoo fancy, and spreads a mystic hue «••*'<> 
as of an evening dawn over thingrs visible and over the pictures of abstraction« Even 
when the favorite children of fiction, the drama, the epic, the fairy tale step upon the scene, 
tiie fifiTures seldom rise above the tendency to effectuate enchantment. Like narcotic flowers 
and tenacious cre^;>er8, twisted into garlands and wreaths, so the plays and songrs do not con- 
ceal the purpose of decorating life with somethine sweet and harmless. Notwithstandingr their 
heavy laden hearts these guileless children of nature have a fairy-land left to them^ whenever Afaaey-worid o< 
they are anions themselves; for they do not like the strani^er to pry into their private life and ' 

their world of sacred ideals. Their fairy-tales are like sifirniflcant dreams, rich in childlike 
anticipations, fuU of evidences of deep-mindedness and uprightness. And these very fairy- 
tales have found their way from the banana-palms of India to the pine forests of Norway and 
through Anderson's appreciation into our own literature. They grew up under higrh shade- 
trees, and like the voices of merry youth, full of touching: sentiments, they reverberate through 
the whole Germanic world. Wherever boyish heedlessness needs to be kept out of mischief 
and the unwary fl^rl is to be cautioned ; where ambitious youthf ulness is wanted to alt spell- 
bound so as to direct adventurous thoughts to inward enthusiasm ; or where the mind is bent 
to dreamy indecision, resembliug the combat between the morning fog and the rays of the 
rising sun : there the old fairy-tales ever find an echo. 

Eyen the great epics of India suffer under the drowsiness of its climate. The Giim«tie ihai 
figures drawn in them reveal a fulness of soul and touch, but like the Lotus-flowers 
and the "pious gazelles*' they appear extremely hazy and are, like king Viamavitra, 
ezeeedingly fictitious. 
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PhantMmaffories The obtuse phantasmagoiies of Inyerted Hindoo-thinking, attempting to repre- 
tbe^baroque style sent Unthinkable abstractions, are embodied most tangibly in the architectural style 
of paffoda; ^i h^q huge pagodas which rise high up from the mango groves— to say nothing of 

tiie idols set np therein. 

Terraee-shaped^these towers oonsist of a oonfoundinff mass of stories and cupolas, and 
«mbiemrrtie of th» strlkinfirly represent the structure of Buddhistic dofirmatics with its thousand subtleties and 

philosophy «nd contradictions which are forced to fit the system« and which to unravel takes the 72 a priori 

poiTthebm. Categories of a Brahmin^s brain and their subdivisions— all stereotyped in terra ootta. And an 

Relic- worship. impossible tooth or a flrigrantic footprint of a Buddha (for there are over twenty of his inear- 
§ 48, 58, 125, 127, nations) is after all that deep-minded mysticism,the holy of holies, within all these abstrus» 
150,151,252. embellishments. 

Recall to mind the picture of the Mahu-stupa, the Buddhistic monastery resting upon 
Mahm-ctapa upon IWO pillars whloh a Zinflralesian kinff built upon the island of Ceylon. Looking at such a 

f^ion- baroque, bombastic monster-edifice, one is not only oppressed by its senselessness and absolute 

uffUness, but also confused as by the best emblem imaginable of a perfect chaos. So much of 
India in its official decorum, or public deportment, the India of Sanskrit and Systems. Differ- 
ent, however, it appears when we look into the depths of consciousness, which out of the 
Weird masses of human beings in general inadvertantly reveals Itself. 

rising fr^ the Of snake-worship, flourishing in spite of dogmatic and philosphical scholasticism» 

SSatum:*"^' because of Buddhistic-pantheistical indiflFerence to truth— we need not say much. 
Snake-worship, But to Observe demon-worship ruling in India just as much as we cared to see of it 
§'41, 45, 48, 49, 54, in Mongolia— this is surprising. Its chief seat was Tinnevelly. Long before the 
'^^Vl^'^sef loe' Brahmins rose to pre-eminence the demons were predominant throughout India 
'm. down to Ceylon« Demon-worship was the religion of the Dravida, it is said, and, we 
The educated add, was a part of the religious peculiarity which is common to aU the Aryans. For» 
iSter siSerrt?^* *^®^ demons, the existence of which was believed by the former occupants of India 
tion of the who formed the substructure of Hindoo culture, were never driven out altogether by 

§ 40, 55, 65, li. 73, the pootical, religious, and metaphysical systems elaborated by the weU-to-do classes, 
and^x&keof itl Among the latter we met the rational pole of human understanding in its en- 
deavor to bring religious feelings and traditions before consciousness, that is, into in- 
telligible order and clear comprehension. At the same time and on the very same 
spot we find the other, the superstitious pole agitating the "lower" classes, to which 
some of the '^educated" must ever be reckoned, so long as they can look on with 
indifference to the very queer practices below, without a motion to rescue those 
under durance of the powers of darkness. 

They fflve divine adoration to a "viririn cow", rendering their doorsiUs and dishes sacred 
and inviolable against the influences of the demon8,or of the ''evil eye" by besmearinff and be- 
sprinkling them with the excrements of that cow. 

We descend further down to where our poor Aryan cousins fore^ro one meal after the 
Pmi of i1i««tU«t«. other rather than risk that the evil eye of the stranger, or of one from a lower caste, may 

fflance at his victuals whereby they would be defiled so as to make the consumer unclean. 
««T^ iif Further down to where the poor maiden drinks with deep veneration the water in which 

Seen« o erarr •? ife, ^^^ Brahmin besflrar has washed his feet, whereby she hopes to obtain a higher state of purity 

within herself, and to imbibe an affluence of his divinity. 
Pakin at BenarM: '^^^ fakirs, sittinff around the urates of Benares in dirty nudeness, carry a skuU in their 

anthropophacry. hands, on occasions which are not so very rare, either, of which skull they have Just eaten off 

the flesh, the eyes, and the brain. 

Facts like these point to more than a degeneracy from a higher form of religion 

kS»xpa'S!fbie and culture. They point downward to a wild, spurious and thick undergrowth; to 

''o^^*"rai elements of an infernal nature breaking through the upper stratum from underneath. 

?35!^7, 40, 45, no. From prcmisef of uatoral scieoce the lodelible phenomefla of demonolitry aod anthro» 

^' ^^' pophagy caoflot be expliioed. 

In the talks about incarnations into a fish, or a bear, or a tiger: everywhere the 
former ancestor-worship and beast-service into which the fallen race had been en^ 
thralled comes to the surface again. 

Honteffazza. In one of the 1454 Hindoo temples of Benares more than a thousand monkeys are oared for 

§ 282. and enjoy even the freedom of the city. A «olden ape stands in the sanctuary. "Surely", 
Indestructible Montearassa exclaimed on viewing this spectacle— "sound common sense hat embodied a ffreat 
reminiscences of truth in the belief of the devil." So unspeakably obnoxious and mad did this perversion and 
original depravity of reason appear to him. 

f ouJwinS'SSn Into that deep degeneracy and hideous mixture of fears and hopes mel^have drag- 

into such ^^ ^^y^ ^j^j themselves also the indestructible remnants of original and tradl- 

f^ 47, 65,'59, 74, tioual religion, namely : the consciousness of a God above ; the cognition of unity of 

96, 109, 115. ^^^ human race by common descent ; the reminiscence of a better and a higher good 
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for the poflseesion of which man is destined : the idea of dominion over nature ; and Criterion of 
the recollection of the necessity of an expiation by way of a sacrifice without a nation iSwAjt 
hierarchal interference. And all these remnants are as clearly indicated in the pj.'i^i^ioQ^oMtg 
inner and exterior life of the Hindoos as with ns ; only that among Indian surround- reiiffipu« 
ings they prove their incorruptibleness so much the stronger. Thus the standard by p^^^^ise, 
which the ethical character of a nation and the value of its culture is to be meas- ^i^i^l^^^* 
ured, is always given in the expression of the religious consciousness ; that is, in the iM, 175' iw. 
way people speak of, or in the manner in which they aesthetically represent their Mo^iknarMimaeh of 
idea of, the deity. And as we never find the remnants entirely absent, so do we not """^ '^'^'' 
miss the measure alluded to in this most knarled branch of the Aryan family. 

Viahnu with hta four arms rides upon a eymbolio flirure, partly man and partly bird. I'*^^^^^- 
Siva with his three eyes sits nude upon his ox, wearing a chain of skulls around his neck. *" 
MiUione of devotees pay homage to either one of those deities thus represented. Other mil* 
Uona fayor the elephant-headed Ganesha, sitting upon a rat. KaU, with her hair disheveled» 
Uke a fnry, the chain of human skulls around her bust, her bloody ton^rue bulsin^ far out of 
her mouth, is oondueted in solemn procession through the principal streets of Calcutta. 

All this divulges black secrets protruding from a sphere more corrupt than de- Secrets of a 
ranged nature itself, by its spiritual denizens who must be endowed with supernatu- corrupfthan 
ral energy, superhuman intelligence and indefatigable persistency. The effects of ^^^^ nature 
the agility in this sphere, upon human life in prehistoric culture,become stratified as •uperhmiiaii intouiicnM 
demon-service and beast-cult, which out of this lowest stratum has ever and anon 
broken forth, and which in India gradually was mixed into the Veda-religion of the eonto^Skior/t^ 


Rig-period, in proportion as the latter was allowed to become formalistic and to 
petrify. 

Buddhism was not able to suppress this wild growth from below. Not even neg- inteUeotuaiism 
atively could it accomplish the reformation promised by it and ascribed to it The paä^thelrooS'' 
Mongolian from Urga to the Kuku-noor lets the wild beasts devour the remains of de- ramified in the 
parted friends, whilst he will not kill an animal, but spares the life of the vermin ""g^'I?^™«, 72, 
upon his own body. The Indo-Aryan, on the other hand, the soft, melancholy Hindoo ^> ^ ^- 

with the same considerateness for vermin, throws children alive into the stream, be- 
cause the Ganges is sacred. Hindoo burial-places are the most horrible looking local- 
ities imaginable. But to the same Hindoo his European cousin is the uncleaneet 
thing, just because he uses a water-closet and does not step aside like the Hindoo with 
a small shovel in his hand. 

Let us recapitulate. Aryan culture we find to be of a decidedly higher grade« Beoapituiation: 
As compared with the Mongolian we find the Hindoo possessing the consciousness of Hind«?^oh«i^et«i. ^ 
a rupture, acknowledging that which ought not be, being disgusted with the bad. Gonacienscious- 
Ih his disgust he takes creation, in which man Is but a transient phenomenon, for JS^? bu "«hi^* 
sin itself, and yearns to be delivered from both. Yet so deep is the feeling of the attributed to 
moral deficiency within the Hindoo, that man appears to him even worse than nature, '^^^'^f V 25, 83; m. 
worse than all his fellow creatures, so that he esteems them as superior to himself. Personality (the 
even as holy in comparison with himself. This shows that the Hindoo has lost the JSuätfon?' 
standard of valuation. The worth of a person goes to naught wherever the belief in abandoned, since 
the personal God is abandoned. a ^raona\ Ood is 

The bewUderment of the mind increasinff, the capability to understand and to explain oUiterated. 
the mysteries of nature decreases ; and by asceticism the Hindoo tries to grot rid of nature 
In s tead of riddlnfir himself from the wrone conceptions which he holds the more sacred in 
proportion to their absurdity and unmerclf ulness. Under such circumstances speculation 
fails In its purpose to master the situation, the practice of endurance and selftorture notwith- gttii peneTerin« to noXy 
■tandingr. The Hindoo, nevertheless, perseveres in his labor to solve as much of the riddle of ^« riddi« »t the 

w Ma. «...« . ^^ ..... . .. • .^ «ntrance Into historj. 

His existence, which stood at the entrance of his history as he can recoUeot of it. ^ I S7 Tana. 

The enigmatical fact of sorrow and sin is the pivot upon which all Indian search 
and sacrifice hinges« During this perplexing search thought broods over the deep üpontorrowandBia 
abyss — overtbeaatitheslsof uatortafld spirit. The Hindoo's mind attempts to bridge »d'^Lruie^ ''"^ 
this abyss, that is, to close the synthesis, at the expense of the reality of present life, hrfdge over the 
For, the polar tension between the two, matter and mind, as manifest in human J^^^^an^^^ure. 
nature or personal life, causes, as he thinks, all the trouble and torment j^^^^^ prMenument 

The ii%nse desire to have the deeply felt wants of the present life filled with ijj^,^^^jn^ 
real contents, and to be liberated from grief and gloom causes the remarkable phe- 
nomenon of the Hindoo- 

INCARNATIONS. 
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§ 59. Iran Is, like the Pamir region, a highland of large dimensions. The dis- 
tance from Balch (the Ba^tra of old) to Teheran almost equals that between New 
York and Chicago, and the district forms a large square with equal extensions of ita 
boundary lines. 

This plateau expands from the steep mountain waUs of the Hindukush,— the southern 
spurs of which separate Iran from India,— to the Kurdio Alps in the west and the Armenian 
parts of the Caucasus in the north-west. Its heifirht above sea-level averages about three 
thousand feet, oontaininff rreat salty marshes and steppes, and a number of broad, dry water 
courses wherp former rivers have been swallowed up by the sands of the deserts. Whilst 
draughts of cold air move across the heights, tropical heat makes the lon^r deep vaUeys and 
their southern slopes hot-beds of sweet scenting vegetation, clothing the reffions with a plene- 
inff variation of verdure in hiffh forests and in pasture lands. To imagine, however,the empire 
full of the f ra^rrance of the province of Shiras, would cause a wron^ apperception about 
Persia. For, in the most parts of its area fflowin^ winds from the Southern Ooean heap up 
moving: dunes of drift sands in and around the deserts. 

When the eastern Aryans set out from the heights beyond the Himalayas, toward 
the regions where now Kandahar in Afghanistan is located ; when the friends of 
Varunna then separated and took their route down the Indus inclines : the other 
branch stayed— as we haye seen— to occupy this henceforth Iranian country. The 
indications are that down to about 2000 B. G. the religions of the sister nations were 
identical, Just as in regard to language the original unity is demonstrated by one 
glance over a table of words from the Sanskrit and Zend languages. The figures of 
Mithras, the God of light, that of the tree of life, and of Manu, the common ancestor 
after the flood, the same names and rites in numerous instances, prove this axiom of 
kinship to have outgrown the nature of a hypothesis. The unity of the Indo-Europ- 
ean family up to 2000 B. 0. is an incontrovertible fact. And that the cause of the 
separation was a religious difference is more than problematic, as illustrated by the 
misunderstanding in the matter of the Hindoo devas and the Persian dews, uid as 
indicated by many other circumstances. 

In yonder period before the separation, Varuna, corresponding to the old Persian 
Ahuramazda, seems to have possessed the dignity of the sole, or at least the predomi- 
nant, deity. To this period of unity and common experience is due the vi>id impres- 
sion of the power of the bad. On account of the contests in which the Iranians were 
continually engaged, they had more occasion to revive this impression, and learned 
more and more to understand the duty of resisting the bad; whilst with the Indo- 
Aryans that cognition became obliterated by the quiet life in a most happily situated 
country during a long period of peace. 

Besides the dualism, developing from the concept of the reality of the Bad, the theology 
of Iran became far more differently formulated in the highlands from what Hindoo* philosophy 
had made out of the ancient traditions. Geiger has shown the genesis of the doctrinal dif- 
ferences in question. The Indba of India is plastic, is a poetical, yet a life-like flffure of a god 
with whom the Hindoos were as familiar as the Greeks with their deities. Ths Mithra ow 
Pbbsia is abstract-, is deistioally conceived, and is treated with the same stiff, cold and distant 
respect, which the Bomans paid to Jupiter in an emerflrency. The fresh and natural Indra Is, 
of course, preferable to Geiger. According to him Ahuramaada is altogether too transcen- 
dental, a mere mirage of priestly designs. For reasons given (§ 24, 41.) natural-mindednees 
with its proneness tq carnal- mindedness always renders the fact of sin a mere point of doc- 
trine and controversy; because taken as a fact it would lead to certain consequences which, as 
postulates of salvation, are offensive to naturalism. Hence the objections to, and the dislike 
of, the good Ahuramazda. 

Upon investigating, whether the Yedic gods— as Geiger believes, and as Schüler looked 
upon the gods of Greece— were really considered by the Hindoos as figures of **flesh and 
blood" we do not enter; we simply reject the supposition. 

Another cause of the difference is to be found in the practical sense of the Persians who 
could neither put so much phantasy into their conception of the divine as the Greeks, nor give 
themselves up to such intense contemplation as the Hindoos did. Upon the basis of their more 
active life the Iranians discriminated more resolutely between thought and deed, F**^^'ng 
poetry a seperate thing. Hence the Persians did not swerve from traditional universalism, 
while the Hindoos only returned to this idea after they had taken the round-about way 
through Buddhistic speculation and abstractness, whereby the idea of the original oneness of 
the human family had lost the freshness of reality, and had become dissolved into an indiffer- 
ent and nebulous all-the-sameness. Persian universalism stands higher morally, than the 
Hindoo with his satiety, senility and misanthropy, with his disgust of a life worn out in the 
times of levity. 
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The Zend reliffion knows of a divine will, which embraces the destinies of all AnaiyiitoftheiiaM<»mi 
men iaa futore life. Spiegel in his "Holy Writs of the Persians" quotes a striking inniau. 
declaration. The question, whether there might exist people who were pure without 
being followers of Zoroaster is answered in the affirmative: "Surely there are such, Copiitioii of 
everywhere, have been created pure by Ormuzd and have kept themselves as pure as humanity lo^' 
possible, having lived in accord with the good law without knowing it" This uni- SSSS?^^®***' 
versalism becomes complete in an apocatastasis of all things. According to pas- 
sages gathered and adduced from Persian sources, there was taught a final restitution 
of the bad spirits even. 

The wide area, and the oontaot with many people aadited the Iranians in beoominff iniinenee of phyiii»! 
broad-minded. They have not that silly pride which oails its own laneaage '*the perfect" and «^vironBu^- 
caUs people who do not speak it mlekka i. e. **dumb people." Thus they became that sturdy, 
inteUi^rent and truthlovinff nation, which created Medo- Persian culture, and created a state 
which cheeked Roman impetuousness. Upon their highlands they lived In a healthy atmos* Freedom grows 
phere, not soft and efPeminatinei but always brisk and invisorating, amonff environments on highlands, 
which favored energy for work and for war; which favored the sentiments of freedom and nnd%r'^' ^^^^ 
independence. The lense of honor and duty was cultivated; manliness and bravery became stimulated, 
proverbial, A peouUar constitutionality of clans and districts encouraged self conscious merit, SeifoonMiouB oC m«riii. 
individual exoeUenoy, and tribal emulation. Bvery man had a value and bore a dignity in 
partaking of the management of general affairs by his council and his courage. 

Upon the field occupied the Iranians had to be ever ready and swift on horse-back in its 
defense on aU sides. At an early date the challenge of the Turanian nation of Akkadia ttHmi «mnUtion 
had tobe accepted. And when they, on the whole, were defeated and driven westward into the ohaUengwtbjAomdtu«. 
plains of the Tigris and the Buphrates, the victors had gained more than a free country of 
their own ; they had become accustomed to selfreliance, to vigilance and other ennobling 

traits. 

As the Hindoo idols mirror the lethargy and disgust with real life, so the clear cut char- 
acter of the Iranians is reflected from the forms which objectivised their religious tenets, and 
which reflect their God-consciousness. In fact, their readiness for the flght was only the re- 
flection of that struggle between light and night, which intonates the key-note of the concert 
of world-and God-consciousness in the history of the Iranians, yea of the Indo-Germans. ' 

Ahuramazda stands out conspicuously as the personification of the good, opposed Dnaitoa: 
by Angromayngus, the leader of the bad gods and the evil spirits. That opponent, ^^SUS^^IS^'^^ 
however, is not conceived as being a rebel, but as possessing Independence, tho less pnno««! dw^^Ül!^^ 
powerful and in a sense subordinate — as dwelling in helL Hts shape is that of a laake. SeX^S^^th/J^? 
Under that form he corrupted the purity of a nature, which in spite of him and as a 
partition wall against him, had been created by Ahuramazda. About that bulwark 
of separation the war ensued and is waged on both sides under many vicissitudes 
through aU the ages of history. At the end of it the hosts of spirits will be drawn up 
in array of battle and the decision will be fought out Then the well organised band »«.i of wutm. 
of the resurrected will overwhelm the throngs of the prince of darkness. 

Upon this principle of the reality of the bad, and upon the definite distinction be' strict distinction 
tween the good and the bad, the construction of the straightforward morality was ^di^^iSSu*^^ 
possible which by far excels that of the Hindoo, and of the Greeks. 

Truthfulness and chasteness are more highly estimated than even the fortitude 
of the warrior. Since propitiation can not be circumvented, it is held that absolute Tnithfui uid 6äu^ 
and honest deeds can repudiate sin. So far the Persians are in earnest. But here 
begins the corruption of the moral sense. 

The means for paying the religious debt are arranged in such a manner as to re- r^^eri th 
semble a stipulated setrofl; expiation assumes the nature of an external business significance of 
transaction. The equivalent for guilt is put down to the lowest terms possible, and ^^ ^'^' 
may even under such cheapening of sin be set up as a counterclaim. With that 
lowering of rates, the moral unconcern and negligence were instigated through 
which the ideal meaning of life's combat was lost; the duty of resisting wickedness Bztr«vivuo«uid 
was mechanically balanced without putting the performer under much inconven- jr^i^*"^***** 
ience. Henceforth the spirit of pugnacity was stimulated merely in the interest of 
aggrandisement and imperious extravagance, as we find Persia when outwardly it 
had its zenith in the night of Belshazzar. When the ideal of the religious warfare Th^ guilt located 
against sin had become oblivious, then was not heroism on the wane, but the old- ^•"^^'f ^^^^ 
fashioned morality disappeared. The downward course began with objectvising the "" ^ fW^», iw. 
bad, with laying the fault to outward circumstances or upon other persona It vnll 
end. in the depreciation of the good, or in heaping calumny and ridicule upon it. cuitam 
Under holocausts of relatively innocent victims the culture of Persia went up in smoke. 
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In the classic times when Persia was at its prime everything was thooffht and done under 
•aspects of combative forces. From the strunrles with the Chaldeans and afterwards with the 
Roman eagles, the Persians profited, at the least« a spirit of chivalry similar to that which & 
thousand years later made ^the Franks" respected in the east. There existed a noble knight- 
hood, arrayed in splendid coats of mail and with helmets decorated as fine as ever a crusader 
wore. Chosreos Parviz in his accoutrement, majestically sitting upon his oharver, looked 
exactly like one of the grood swordsmen of Richard the Lionhearted, or of Barbarossa when 
he entered the lists at a tournament or mounted the warhorse for the lonir ride against the 
Saracens. 

Of a decisive influenee upon the formation of the peeuliaritles of the Persian 
character was the combination of the Iranian tribes into one nation under a 
thoroughly centralised government. But when the dominion was thus rendered com- 
pact, the oppressive administrations of satraps, organised after the pattern of the 
iron despotism further east, became the signals of disaster, of the collapse of Persian 
glory. 

When Cyrus arose from his seat under the canopy of his throne in order to so to worship 
he was forbidden by law to walk further than to the portals of the Great Hall of State at the 
foot of the broad stairway. There his team waited and 6000 body-gruards presented arms ; alao 
four heifers stood ready, decorated for his sacrifice to Ahuramasda and his subaltern erode. 
Then the horses dedicated to the sun-god were led to the front, and the wagon of the god, to 
which a special team of four white horses was hitched, drove up ; then the bearers of the 
sacred flame followed, and now the king took his place beside the driver of his chariot; the 
procession started. Crowned with the tiara and wearing a loose purple tunic with a white 
stripe from the neck down to the hem, he was greeted by the populace in solemn silence; 
dexterously the four thousand guards in front and two thousand in the rear of his chariot fell 
in line, whilst three hundred lancers rode alongside the royal car ; then the kings horses of 
noblest pedigre, decked with gold-embroidered equipments and striped shabracks are 
led along the broad,paved avenue; then follow two thousand spearmen afoot in the parade, 
and another army of ten thousand cavalry in squadrons of hundred each, under the commands 
of Chrysantes, Hystaspes, Datamas and Gadatas. Finally a numerous retinue of Median, Ar- 
menian, Hyrkanian and Scythian nobles under the command of Arbaces make up the rear- 
guard of the enormous cavalcade. 

This magnific despotism was not the product of southern drowsiness. It repre- 
sents the issue of an eventful history since those days when Bactra was as yet the 
seat of Iranian piety and culture. This Persian world-monarchy was welded together 
by wars. When the monarch rides to the simple altar, the splendor of the other 
world is to be reflected by this demonstrative display of sovereignty. The throne sur- 
rounded by the princes of the proud empire becomes a picture of the Heavenly king- 
dom. It was Persian conservatism in regard to the spirituality of religion which 
kept the Persians from imitating the Babylonian forms of lowest paganism. Hence, 
also, the absence of such gorgeous temple ruins on Persian soil, wherefore we are 
sparedmeetingwith the lowest of religious subversions practiced in the same local- 
ities in pre-eranian times. 

The buildings of Persia were, on the whole, mere copies of Assyrian architecture, am 
shown by the winged bulls with human heads which support the portal pillars of the Grand 
Hall upon the terraces of Persepolis. The doors, however, mark development in a different 
direction. The pillars are taller, and the heads of animals which in Ninive support the archea 
above, are here lowered to the base of the columns. And those Persian pillars with double- 
headed capitals show the combination of masonry with woodwork in the loftier, higher, 
and lighter, and more expanded ceilings. Those horse-heads supporting the upper Joists re- 
mind one of the swifter movement in war as well as in nomadic freedom ; the swift retribution 
of Justice in the dominions of Cyrus. They were about as expanded as the territory of the 
United States. Yet it took no more than a hundred hours to deUver a message from Susa in 
Sardes with 1400 miles between. 

As Buddhism sprang from Brahmanism, so is Parsism the parasite which feeds 
upon Zoroaster's teachings. The Hindoo-'*reform" traveled to the north-east, the 
innovation of the Parsees remained in its native home of western Asia. The former 
celebrates silent triumphs upon the islands of Farther India, the latter becomes stale 
in its stability in the old Iranian home, with the exception of the short interval in 
which the Sassanides reacted against Nestorianism, when those unfortunate and 
much persecuted heretics undertook to make Christianity a means of subjection on 
their part. It was these movements which caused a new proclamation of the wis- 
dom of Zoroaster, or rather the goodness of Ormuzd. Otherwise the Persians shunned 
to make proselytes to their religion of universality. It was not from indiflerence. 
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but beeaHse they held their Mfh too pore as to he made a means of conquest after B«iiffkmiiottob«iDMU 
the fashion of Alexander and the Romans. For purposes of conquest they remained ^^ '**^ "^ ««bq««*. 
honest enough to apply more appropriate measures. 

We haye discoyered in what we henceforth call the Orient, a decided pro- Retrosoeot: 
gjesB being obyious. Admitting that the eastern Aryans in the Persian empire did ''^^^'* '''^^^ 
not attain to a higher culture than which they enjoyed at the commencement of 
their career, it is to be deemed conmiendable neyertheless, that they were the first 
nation which did not sink below their starting point After they had signalised so Merit of Persian 
much of an adyance toward European progress, it was not the doctrine of fighting Tn'ilytdliS worth (i72) 
the bad which stopped it mcootr-tio E«-un. 

Not to be underyalued is the deyelopment of manliness and of the idea of indiyid- 
oal worthiness in the interest of which the current of Persian life and history ran 
so fayorably, at least up to Xerxes time. Especially worth remembering is the other 
circumstance that the Persians were more deeply conyicted of personal sinfulness, Deep oonviotion 
eyeu if —in remarkable contrast to the fear of other nations who had lost that cogni- «inKiineMf ^ 
tion— the feeling and acknowledgment of this source of all misery was taken with 
surprising ease* Sin, as ylewed by the Persian, is not the torment of existence ; it 
is to him but that complication of afibirs which causes the lusty fight between light 
and darkness, from which to shrink would be a shame. The Persian discounte- 
nances a whimsical behayior and dismal mood, and that unayailing, tho ever 
so desperate attempt at selfsalyation. He ayoids bothering himself with still Kottotehraodedovw 
more disheartening, enfeebling and useless theorising and brooding oyer the probleuL toteSÜSS^dSÜ^^* "^ 
To the matter-of-fact Persian the trouble is not with the problem of the deep chasm 
between nature and the spirit This is, in the opinion of the Zend-Ayesta, not to be ' 

solyed intellectually, or to be bridged oyer by throwing existence into it as the 
Hindoo tries to do, making suffering under the attempt the chief yirtue. It is the 
fight against the bad, cherished by the Persian, on account of which the sound of the 

bugle fills him with pleasure. 

The resume of eastern Aryan culture was presented neither to show the tensions, nor Resome 

for the purpose of drawing parallels. Our object was simply to glean out the one from M-LyZ? 
synoptical thesis, that the Persian comprehension of the realitlef of this world was ''^*^'*' 
the proper complement to Indian idealism. In summing up the characteristics of «•°^**-««**>»°"«"' 
the Asiatic Aryans we find that singular and most important of all peculiarities: ^*dfSne°w)nde- 
A slocere loflsinf for locamations, the Intnitlye aaticiinitloB of divine coBdesceasioo toward aoension into the 
tke Bandaoe realities, aod tlie coafideace orisiaatlaf tliertfrom, tliat tlie food will finally lead ^uVworl^f 
off trlanpliantly. 

In India lie the roots of the twelye chief languages of Europe; hence there as yet 
stand the old molds in which our mode of thinking was cast; for the Sanskrit of our 
ancestors, who lived there only a few hundred and odd generations ago, still represents 
their wealth of speculatiye thought, of which the Europeans recently became the 
chief explorers and gainers. To India we owe our bent of mind more than we are 
aware. Our form of consciousness, which shows so great a contrast to, and yet so 
much afl^ty for, East- Aryan traits, does not connect us any closer with Abraham's a«nuntetndt« 
children tluuiwith the hymns of the Rig-yeda. All the difference is, that the one ^itioMumlShtlr 
furnished the universal receptacle into which the peculiar contents of the other were the sUk'^'^oeiiä. 
to be emptied. „^^ . 

If we want to reduce into a formula that characteristic trend of Oriental Sewarden»^ 
thought which the Occident was only to bring under the normative control of reason, ^ rfmi® we*truth« 
then its sum and substance will be comprised and expressed in: > »«• «i' «2< «v^ ^A» 

*^ '^ - B7, 58, 5», 74, 9b, 115,lMk 

TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

CH. III. INDO-aERIHANS. OCCIDENT. LEFT WINQ OF WESTERN ARYANS: 

1. THE GREEKS. 

§ 60. In the observation of the Oriental branch of Aryan culture we spent two 
chapters. The eastern Aryans preserved better than the Turanians nearly all of what 
was left of primitive truth. No less will we take care of the good thus inherited. We 
now tnm our attention to the west as the Aryans ever did, to the countries into 
which great numbers quietly' migrated and had become settled, so that by this time 
they formed a prosperous branch line of the old noble house. 
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In order to avoid the erroneous practice of too much analysing and to avoid the danger 
rnntirwpirtiiw oftha of ffettiuc loBt therein, let us from the start and once for all take that under fireneral topic« 
HMnito-SemlUe "^f^ which belonffs tosrether. In the eyes o^ those who insist upon mere praffmatio connections in 
Western Aryaai to be the series of political transactions or ffeoffraphioal causes and effects, we will be held liable to 
poetpoiwd. 1 81, 90, 192. ^lensure. We expect this in the present instance for intentionally passing over, or rather post- 

poninff. the observation to be made upon the Semito-Hamitic culture, which to us appears as 
a wedflre driven in between the two halves of the Indo-Germanic family circle. As lonff as that 
family is not rent asunder so as to split even its very name, we will proceed upon the ffiven 
line of thought. Followiuc up its continuations we step over upon European soiL 

Europe, using Peschers expression, is the Alpine peninsula of the Asiatic main- 
land. Its articulate formation, so exceedingly favorable to the development of a 
specific culture, is its own; but the capital with which the new plant of culture was 
started, Europe owes to the Aslstic mother-country. 

PATorabio iitoation of 1*^® amount of coast-lincs and the direction of the mountain ranees, which divide 

Europe for dWeniiied Europe into a northern and a southern part and thus provide it with a considerable force of 
^ *^*' polarity, are especiaUy conducive to the most delicate diiferentiation of the social organiam : 

to the division of labor as well as to a healthy community of interests, to cooperation. 

The European partition waU is shaped in such a manner, that numerous valleys and 
watercourses facilitate the intercourse of the diverse territories in all directions. And 
Europe owes it to its isothermic situation that its northern part falls into the aone of rainy 
winter seasons. 

From the almost mysterious highlands of the east these prolific Aryans immigrated into, 
and enjoyed the lovely and animating sceneries of, the *'wild west" with its variable but 
moderate climate. 

wa» (Ba«ki.viM«7a.) '^^ ^^^ ^ motlou aloug the Caucasus, through the puchtas of Russia, and 

toward the upper Danube seem to have been the Wasks. In black clothes, the legs 
enwrapped in long strips of a texture roughly woven from goats hair, they rested 
there from their wanderings at the time when glaciers as yet extended down to the 
lake of Ck)nstance. At war with the mammoth, with hyenas, cave-bears and— lions» 
they settled around the many lakes in the first place. It was not very long, however, 
after they had sought refuge from the beasts upon pilings in the lakes, that they also 
reared up cyclopean walls for their protection. They used stone-weapons, eflectiye 
enough to hunt the elenndeer and auer-ox; but after a short time they manufactured 

Fhaüeuu (inwin.) Irou woapous aud tools, aud traded even articles of bronze from the Pheuician cara- 
* '^' vans which through wilderness and forests, had found their way to these lake-dwellera.^ 
—Pushed by the Celts following them, they left their name to the Yosges mountains 
and the Wasgau, through which now runs the very sensitive line dividing the modem 

BbeaTuonif. chlldreu of the Gauls and Teutons. They took new abodes at the foot of the Pyre- 

nees where the Biscayan gulf is named after them, and where their descendants have 
dwelt up to present times. They have kept up their special nationality so that many 

caiifomiwBaiqn«. of thc promlncut early emigrants of Mexico and California today take pride in their 

national antiquity. 

^^i^. The Celts, so we suppose, had followed the Wasks. Their druids and bards served 

caMonuuu^ a Variety of gods and made the blood of multitudes of captives flow in their behalf. 

They took their seats, many of them only temporarily in Gaul, went over to the Hi- 
bernian Isles which were to become Great Britain, and settled in Ireland and Cale- 
domia for good. Some of them went south and took homesteads in Iberia, which 
invaiioD of OfMM. aftcrwards became Spain, or in northern Italy, niyria and Serbia, from whence they 
joa&dincot o«]a«ft. luvadcd Greecc, demolishing Delphi, and proceeded to the conquest of Galata. Long 

years before this a reflux of Aryan masses had preceded the Celtic reflux through 
the passes of the Danube. In short, as a nation the Celts broke up or were dispersed 
again and again by the heavy bulk of Slavonians or by some German tribe, if it was 
not their mobile and quarrelsome temper that kept them roving about. For, as to 
improbftbio thai eucountcrs between Celts and Slavonians, the latter seem not to have ever been much 

Biavoniaiis piisMa tos 

^•^^' addicted to warfare or exploits in smaller parties. Those Celts who remained to- 

gether on French and English territory were mere remnants of the original bands 
of immigrants. And since history meets them everywhere, besides their present 
countries, it is most likely that some of them, living in Spain at the time, were 
among these enigmatical forty thousand who, under Marmaiu, broke into ^ypt 

toTMUng'S^ 1 85. when Memephtah was Pharaoh— a century or two before the Trojan war and a century 

after Moses. 
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After the Celts came the Slays. Under the names of Sarmatians, Sorbes, Wenes Slavs 
or Wends (Vandals), those ''excellent fellows'' spread over eastern Europe simply to limJ^^^IH'tnd 
keep It, and to stay there. Ck)mparatiYe investigation of the myths has ascertained ^'^ ^^ 
that concerninsT folk-lore the place of honor next to the Vedas is to be ascribed to the Tb«ir foik.ioTeM«<nid 

. only to thai of priatin« 

SlaTB. After many wanderings hither and thither crowds of them pressed onward HihdooiMm. i in. 
and became masters of Bosnia, Serbia, Dalmatia, and Bulgaria. They wrested eastern sugaii^ 
Germany and large parcels of western Russia from the Sorbes. They made the Wends * ^^' ^' >^- 

move to (V-) Andalusia; and the proudest of them called themselyee Poles and Tszechs J^^ yaiid«k, 
in their new homes. The largest part of Russia had been theirs already— we would "'*^ 
say, was their property, if it had not been for their being communists and, anticipa- ^i*;^'"*" -^ ^, 
ting Henry George, were opposed to the private possession of real estate. With the ^^l SSSHqIo^*. 
neighboring Mongolians they did not mingle ; altho they accepted from them the 
name of Bog for their deity. 

In the mean time the Germans had made their appearance. They contented Germans 
themselves with the interior and secluded parts of Europe, taking possession of its 
heart, as it were. Their settlement extended from the Vistula to the Vosges moun- 
tains and from the Baltic and the North Sea to the Danube, until the Slavonians 
crowded upon them and pushed them even deeper into the forests of Germany beyond 
the Kibe river. They populated the low-lands of the Rhine and, exchanging the oar {;,"SS£jo*th'Ji to* 
for the plough, they "ploughed" the sea for the first time, roaming over to Scandi- SJJ|h3i'5;^2.M... 
navia or landing in England. As Eimbri, Teutons, Goths and Franks, as Saxons Normans, 
and Longobards, Thuringians and Eattes, Allemanes— after whom the French named ibetr ehi«f tdiM. 
the Germans— and Marcomani, Hermundurians and Herulians, Gheruskians and 
Sigambrlans, as Swedes and Swiss, they again and again swept down upon their 
southern neighbors in a most provoking manner. All these people will in due time 
come under our consideration as "the" historic nation. At present we limit ourselves " tr " hbiori« naMon. 
to the south-western Aryans in Greece and Rome, just as in Asia the southerners came 
first into historic significance. 

Parts of southern Europe had been covered by streams of earlier immigrants : southern 
by the various Greek tribes, the Albanese, Etruscans, and Italics. These at any rate Europeans. 
emerge earlier than any other Europeans of whom we know from the mist of prehis- 
toric ages. Naturally the Balkan peninsula, being nearest to Asia, came first to the 
notice of history. 

The earliest settlers spoken of in Greece were the Pelasgians and, tho of less Peuugiuu. 
consequence, the Lelegians. It seems that a constant dread of barbaric invasions 
had become almost hereditary with these old residents, who were somewhat advanc- 
ed and lived in comfortable circumstances. 

Only recently De Goeje has shown this habitual worry and antioipationof dan^rer« arranff- 
Ing Clusters of leffenda relating to the times of migratory moyements. As it is generally the 
case with teU- tales that the elements of truth contained in them are mixed with fiction, so the Fmt of Asiatic niu, 
analysis of De Goeje proved the fact that the leirendshad mixed up Alexander's expeditions bf dTo^J^ ^^*°'^ 
with the much later reports about the building of the Chinese wall. It was believed that the 
Great Macedonian had closed the inroads of further invasions from Central- Asia by raising HMrMyof «herhin«M 
iron sates on the Yaxartes aerainst the hordes of the Gobi. The nuclei of truth handed down ^^^- ' ^*' ^' ^'^' 

in those legends have a bearing on the supposition that there had always been connected with 
the faint memory of the Alpine regions of Pamir not only a certain anxiety as to dangers 
threatening from thence, but also a melancholy, retrospective yearning after the scenes of 
childhood in the far distant old home. 

In the time, however, at which we now arrive, that Pelasgian period of fretful- 
ness was far behind, in which the pioneers had built the cyclopian bulwarks against 
the rough and obtrusive mountaineers of the north. The hilarious people with whom 
we now come to converse knew no longer any fear of which their forefathers had 
been afraid. 

It would have been impossible to put a nation better fitted than the congenial Hellenes 
Hellenes for the various forms of intercourse into the center of the world's traffic. pMulon of^'Sf^orKu 
Soon after they had colonised the nearer islands they became intrepid navigators ^*^*'' 
and ingenious organisers of self-governing districts and towns. Strong and clever, 
liberty-loving and law-abiding, endowed with a rich mind, and entrusted with one 
of the prettiest spots on the face of earth, they could not help becoming one of the 
most amiable, bouyant, weUbalanced, and susceptible races known to history. Keen 
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observers, they gathered and appropriated to themselyes the most valuable snbstanee 
of the wefüth which, under strife and labor, under bitter deprivations and a thousand 
hard earned experiences, had been accumulated by all the old nations around thenu 
And the Hellenes enriched, condensed, and comprehensively arranged these treasures 
and in turn communicated them to those nations with whom their teachers or 
their writings ever came in contact. 

Ancient history, as hitherto it has been oalled, is comparatively modern ; it is, we may 
say, almost our own. Tet what we know of it we only can deduce from fragments and ruins. 
* Recently the old sanctuary of the Eabiries, mentioned by Pausanias, was discovered near 
Thebes and excavated. On the spot where in Macedonian times the temple area had been ex- 
tended by flUingr in earth and dumpings, a heap of rubbish was struck upon, which contained 
numerous objects of bronze, lead, and terra ootta. They were mutilated and hence had 
been thrown.away. They now beoome highly appreciated as souvenirs of ^reat value, because 
useful as object lessons in the study of the history of culture. In such a manner the relics of 
ancient handicraft, once thrown away as useless by buildiner and destroying nations and 
punk to the bottom of the river of time, become now in their most minute details 
elevated to the rank of documentary evidence. Thanks to them we are enabled to reoonstruet 
phases of public and private life and forms of cultures which have perished lonff a^o— and to 
read off them the siyns of moral decUne, perhaps, which caused the collapse of these cultures. 
Ours is the age of gratherinff up the vesticres, especially in old Greece. VHien properly arranged 
they wiU teU true tales carrying alon^ with them their own interpretations. 

Hellas was hemmed in, and of course influenced, too, by Phenician and Egypt- 
ian culture. The many objects brought out of the towIbB behind the lion-gate at 
MykensB, ornaments of the Assyro-Babylonian style as well as the idols made of 
burned clay, have once been imported there through the agencies of the Phenicians 
or of the Hittites. Things of the same kind have been unearthed upon the coasts of 
Greece as well as upon the iEgean islands, upon Rhodes, Crete, and Cyprus. The 
Tyrian Melkart had his altars not only in the colonies of the 'Thilistines" in Oades 
near the ''pillars of Hercules," on the Guadalquivir, upon Madeira and the Canary 
Islands, but the cult of that Melkart had also been introduced in Greece, where he 
became the favorite of the nation under the name of Heracles. 

Von LuBohau has made the Hittite antiquities accessible, enabliuff us at last to form a 
tolerable satisfactory conception of the srreat empire of the Eeta, the chief enemies of the 
Pharaohs. They undoubtedly wielded a decisive influence upon Hellenic culture. The Keta 
transplanted old Assyrian culture upon classic soil, and together with the fashions trans- 
mitted relierious rites from Babylon to Dodona. 

The Greeks, rather friends than rivals of the Philistines, imitated them by dotting many 
parts of the Mediterranean shore with their colonies. The iESgreans were the first to take a 
foothold in southern Italy. After they had experimented with organisiuff petty but vigorous 
states in Kroton and Sybaris, they spread out into the confederacy of' ^Great Greeoe"with its cen- 
ter in the pillared temple at Peestum. On the northern coast of Afrioa a band of Greek adven- 
venturers nestled into the crevices of the grulf of Bomba, and soon the fort of Gyrenw became 
the headquarter for Hellenic culture in Africa. Sprouts of that colony took root in the in- 
terior of Libya even, took tribute from the sons of the desert, and as in recompense to such 
tribute checked for ever the annual raids made by the Mgypti&nu into these parts in order to 
catch slaves. 

In Gaul, at the mouth of the Rhone and further up the river, the Phocnans founded 
staple-places of merchandise and built roads through France by which to reach the North-Sea 
and to visit the Britons. They spread over northern Italy and over Spain. Syracuse, founded 
by Corinthian traders, had over a million inhabitants already, when Home in Cincinnatus* 
time was as yet struggling to hold its own as a mere town. This Greek Republic was then al- 
ready powerful enough to enter into leagues with Hamilcar and with Xerxes. And from 
Syracuse, the free state when Rome as yet was ruled by mythical petty kings, Greek ideas and 
tastes were disseminated. Syracuse was first in defying Punic avidity, in showing Athens Its 
independence and Rome its skill in diplomacy. 

Greek daring not only bound together the people dwelling upon the Mediterranean 
shores, and defended their liberty, or liberated minor nations -round about ; but also pushed 
forward from Taurus (the Krimean peninsula) up the Don river into Scythia and to the 
regions of the Volga. From KolchLs upward to the Caucasian valleys the Greeks made gold- 
washing Scythians their subjects. 

We have marked out the compass of Greek influence as far as colonial politics 
are concerned. In the mean time civil liberty developed in the mother-country» 
which to history, up tu that time, is an entirely new phenomenon. This liberty grew 
up from the old Hellenic institutions, which were of a more religious than political 
nature. Slavery, however, as a measure of humanitarianism mixed with principles 
of utility, seemed to Greeks, of course, not inconsistent with their idea of free- 
dom. To uphold this liberty they simply discountenanced a centralised power of 
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goYenunent— that very eentraUflatioii which, after Guizot, has been considered for a 
long time even as the acme of civilisation. The Greek idea of liberty would permit cmtnu «Monof 
of no more consolidation of political power than the formation of confederacies by ^i^^^SSSmaT' 
cities and, what we would call, counties. Sometimes members of such associations 
succeeded in establishing hegemonies whenever the circumstances demanded that a 
city, enjoying the greatest amount of prestige, should take the lead and the responsi- 
bility in the management of common affairs on land and water. On other occa- 
sions communities with private interests in conmion would unite to form states on a £ü?ff]R^° ^ ^i )» y^g 
small scale, with well defined constitutional rights, however, and with a regular sys- ««<^'*«7- 
tem of taxation and a common treasury. 

§ 61. By the rational method of civic and specific organisation (appropriate to 
the particular quarters of each clan, and yet adjustable to an occasional confedera- 
tion), the idea of liberty became realised in a degree unthonght of before. It was 
appreciated, cultivated, watchfully guarded, and held the more precious in the meas- 
ure as the arbitrary and random management of public af&iirs under *tyrannois" and 
oligarchies threatened to become a standing menace to peace and prosperity. But 
as to the genesis of this new form of social progress, it can be shown, how it was 
simply theresult of thought delivering the mind from the bondage of nature. It 
was Endoxus who broke the fetters by which the stars had been imagined to enchain seiratuothoncht 
human existence. Man and his fate were freed from planetary powers by his demon- froJ^taäta^tennd 
strative reasonings, upon Eudoxus' premises Greece did not gradually obtain free- '*^' *""*'*• 
dom as such ; but to begin with, it was sufficient that,man's position in the visible ^j^ position 
universe being established, a free position was also gained for him in the state, in his »o ^^Lim 
social right» and duties. "'•^"'^ "^ " 

Ever since the lonio aohool be^an to investigate the nature of thincis, the Greek mind lonte school M«kB «fior 
endeavored to find« and by decrees did arrive at, the apprehension of a reason in things. That *^ »Mon in thin«*. 
mind commences to philosophise even upon its own functions, that is,it superintends the process 
in which, and the conditions under which, rational concepts and logical conclusions are 
wrou^rht within. It learns to discriminate between an idea and a substance. In those free Besinninrs of 
commonwealths, where no monarch could make religion the means of holdingr masses in sub- eputemolofiry« 
jection. and shaping doctrines to suit his designs ; where religion was free and a matter of 
personal riffht and sentiment, of reason and private jud^rment— the thinkers, reluctantly at 
first, beean to meditate upon the intuitionally and traditionally inherited reminiscences of 
Ood-oonsciousness. They^ speculated upon the transcendental axioms, which surpass nature- 
bound consciousness. In a thorough manner they searched the innermost mysteries of human 
nature or personal Ufe, which, tho beyond space and time, are yet indelibly engraven into the Attempt to »naiyw th« 
mind and ever manifest themselves as realities in every human beingr alike. It was found that tibo'miii«^ ^'* "^ 
these ni3^teries of the inner Ufe are realities, because, as thus early it was arrued, they 
manifest themselves in such a manner that the very attempts of psychological anatomists to 
render them unreal and ridiculous proved to be self evident. 

The Hellenes upon their longr coasting expeditions or at home in the stone castles of origin und growth of 
their Pelasrian ancestors amused themselves with trying their hand at metaphysics, that is, Ore«k mythoion-. 
with ooL'Struinff the old traditions and intuitional reminiscences spoken of, into pleasant ' 

deities. Dev, the shining one, is translated into Dius- pater : he is imagined as identical with 
el, bei, heUos, that is with the light-beariuc, or the briffht-shinincr god— and with the father 
of the bright, namely with the father of the Hellenes. Thus Zeus is before the mind ; some- 
thing innate to it is objecti vised ; it is blended with sense- impressions, and— the personifica- ^<{*' * 
tion of Zeus as weU as of Jupiter is complete. He is a refiection of consciousness, formed the n^d ^^ 
without asking epistemology for its consent. 

Then Pallas, the blue sky, was made coordinate with Zeus. In the story about Apollo kiU- 
ing the dragon, as well as in those of giants fought and subdued, we hear the dim distant echo ^pouo kiiiinf th« 
of that war between the light and the night which pervades the legends of Iran, and which is "d^on*' ramialMoie« 
at the bottom of almost all the ancient stories illustrating life's oonfLicts, ever since the broth- fight b«tw««n Ught and 
ers Iran and Turan hated each other enough to separate. darkncM. 

Certainly, the inadvertent, unsophisticated selfprojection of the mind in the attempt to 
understand itself and to explain its contents to some degree of satisfaction, was prettier and 
more human- like, than the objectivisations of the Bad by way of an artless excuse or a sort 
of selfabsolution ; more worthy of the mind itself, than the method of rendering the feeUng 
of guilt into a fear of demons, and then the very dread into a cult to pacify the demons with 
the devilish devices found at the bottom of Mongolian consciousness. 

Be it remembered, that the Greeks on the whole never identified the symbols of these re- 
flections with the ideas themselves. AU they wanted was thus to express in some adequate r^^^sent'Slie ^ 
manner their oonviction as to the reality of their ideals. Not until thought had become reality of ideals, 
materialistic, sequent to the perversion of moral sentiment into sensualism, did one part of the 
HeUenio nation become idolators and the other scoffers. 
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At those times of incipient mythology the conflicts were all taken as very real, 
r^igionsly as well as politically; for religion and politics were held to be identical 
to snch an extent that a temple was in the ancient art of warfare of the same signifi- 
cance which we nsed to ascribe to a fortified city. The worldly relations were then 
not considered quite as profane and as sharply excluded from religions tenets as in 
later periods. What was thought and done was considered worthy of being done in 
real good earnest. As relations and reflections became more complicated and in- 
creased differentiations, they were attached to particular gods so as to guard these 
growing complications against buieful confusion. Thus the gods multiplied. Their 
growth in number was unavoidable, as each additional deity represented a new 
group of abstracted generalisations in the concrete. For under such circumstances the 
mind becomes ever more depressed with the necessity to preserve the unity of cogni- 
tion with the reality underlying the recognitions, which consciousness cannot 
abandon without giving up itselL To save itself from complete derangement the 
mind could take no other hold upon the principles of social existence than by classi- 
fying real things under general topics. We have agreed before that the mind needs 
centers of cohesion since it refuses to altogether lose itself into the distractions of 
the manifold. 

Duringr the time in which the composition of Greek mythology from intuitions and tra- 
ditions, from folk-lore and fiction proceeded amonff the Pelasffians, they had become Hel- 
lenes. F urther on particular clans secured more or leas selfhood whereby the creative process 
of mythical religiousness underwent modifications adequate to the demand of the particular 
tribes for the reco^nition of their favorite srods. The old custom of each nation having its 
own national sod caused an analysis of the imagination as to the deities so far in authority. 
Their attributes were rearranged and exchanged. Thus the court upon the Olympus, which in 
fact may be considered as an ideal house of representatives, increased in proportion to the 
splits of the nation into proud little states. 

This high college of particular gods for the diverse national sections was to represent the 
individuality and versatility of the Greek mind as well as to foster the unity of the nation and 
the sacredness, objectivity and authority of social duties. It was unavoidable and can not be 
denied, that the Olympian pantheon assumed a polytheistical character. But this ocoured a 
long time after Homer and Hesiod, when the deep truths and fine sentiments embodied in 
their quasi-system wereunderstood no longer by a nation which suddenly, we may say, became 
superficial, conventional, pleasure-seeking and pain-avoiding, sensual in practice and mmteri- 
alistic in theory. It was only then that the gods were either taken as coarsely material or made 
fun of. 

Under such circumstances it was but natural that the apperceptions of divine severity 
should be r«nodeled« Religion, people ever say, must be upheld. But if this upholding is 
made a matter of expediency in order to retain popularity, then people say, religion must 
eome down to the level of the intellectual capacity of the public, it must be popularised. 

Hence it occurred in Greece, that Aesthetics and religion became merged, and that sensoal- 
bm, once made eesthetical, came to be esteemed such a substitute for reUgion as would **draw 
the masses." The higher realities, the old fashioned devoutness were thus accommodated to 
lower views of life, and to levity. The gods were shaped after the image of man, first of an 
ideal man, now of sunken men. And they were believed to have come down to the level of 
public opinion accordingly. Man conld not help but feel a little bigger since he stood on terms 
so familiar with the gods. The true element in the feeling of the Greek mind was, that fear- 
ing the gods would improve neither piety, ethics, nor aesthetics. That feeling was the more 
true, since nobody can love a subjective abstraction, much less fear a selfmade ideal with a 
few weaker spots than the maker admits of himself. 

§ 62. The Greek innovations in the line of God-consciousness transpired con- 
temporaneously with those attempts made in India to reinstate the Vedic religion in 
popularity; contemporaneously also with the new applications made of Zoroaster's 
old Iranic tradition. It was about 600 B. G. that under Dorian influences this awaken- 
ing of a profound interest in religion took place in Greece. Delphi, by silent consent, 
became the center and main-stay of conservative faith. Solon's legislation, which 
brought about a beneficient reorganisation in Athens, would have been impossible, 
had it not been for this general movement in the religious world. As it was, not even 
Attica could escape the acknowledgement of the gods as ethical powers. The oscilla- 
tions of this revival continued to the time when Egyptian influences where allowed 
to creep into the Greek combination of ideas. 

Some sophists blamed Herodot for thus aiding the corruption of Greek ma^ology. 
But from all indications we are inclined to think that the ethical tendency continued to pre- 
vail over a stiff allegiance to particular gods until Hesiod was calumniated for composing 
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hit physioo-philoaophioal poetry. He was aeomed of inteutionftlly hayinflr made the Greeks HMiod'i ▼!•«• pni to 
believe that the goda were corporeal persons. Such raw opinions of their own the dema- ''*''''**^' 
goiraes of that time imputed to Hesiod's 'theogony", in order to deory theosophy as a setof 
old superstitions. The sincerity of anoestraJ piety onoe undermined by such misrepresenta- 
tions, it was an easy matter for moralising materialists as Protagoras and Heraoleitos to boast Undeminiiiff niigioB. 
of harins soufirht the erod in vain, despite the proper experimenting and anatomising, so ' **> 

that finally they could glory in the overthrow of the puppets of their own invention. 

True as it is that Hesiod^s political and parabolic religion was a harmonistic and sub* 
Jectivistio playing with the gods, equally true is it that the popular apperceptions of the gods, 
the intelligent as well as the vulgar mind- presentations of the divine, were not disturbed 
thereby. It was only after misconstrued conceptions of those "centers of cohesion** were 
made the themes of plays and songs, that sceptioism and licentiousness missed no chance to 
tretkt everything sacred with contemptuous sneers. 

Like forest trees in their primitive home, had the god-ideals prospered in ances- 
tral times. It was a pleasure to be religious in idyllic life. A poetical contentment 
could be drawn from the ideals when the sky above was serene, and when certain 
inner longings of each could be gratified just as it suited him. Thus Hesiod had 
succeeded in deepening the interest of the Hellenes in their world of deities. With 
the help of foreign and native legends he had generalised and internally connected 
the ideals so as to represent truths by intelligible personifications. This is to be un- ■«;{*" «^ *»*• 
derstood by *the theogony" of Hesiod. It was a profound exegesis of ethical ideals; 
and their harmonising with intuitional and traditional facts and truths in forms of 
human analogies, was certainly the most appropriate method of presenting them. 
Viewed from this standpoint the writings of the thinkers in the earlier times design 
nate an improvement, which to a large extent the Greeks owed to Hesiod. 

As a most remarkable circumstance— the other coincident of Greek with Asiatic ^^^^^^'^ 
life may be emphasised, that this elevation of the gods from mere emblems of the isT/TMM.iir.in. 
phases of nature to personifications of ethical concepts caused a decided advance along 
the whole line of Greek life. For concerning religious thought as well as secular 
events Asia was deeply affected by a similar and simultaneous epochal commotion» 
indicated by the names of Daniel, Gautama, Nebucadnezar, Gyrus, etc. 

Herodot said, that "Hesiod as much as Homer prompted the Greeks by thetheogony 
of their personified gods to respect their dignity and to appreciate thkib ssbvioss." This 
by the way, is all that Herodot meant, Instead of having said, as he is often quoted, that 
those old sages had created the Grods. 

Speaking of Hesiod, we beg leavetobringoutafeatureof his teachings, which has not Farming especi- 
received the appreciation it deserves. We refer to his wisdom in praising labor as honorable, ally honorable. 
MpeeiaUy field labor— which has ever been a cardinal point of merit with the Aryans in * *^' *^' *"' 

general. 

Hesiod thus addresses his brother: "Without sweat, O Perses, no quality, no distinction is HMiod's 
tobe obtained. Work is pleasing to the gods, and none needs be ashamed of it. Only honest " Works and d»y«.*' 
gain secures prosperity." 

In the "DcCys and Works" of Hesiod the idea is put forth everywhere that "it is by will "Order" of labor 
of the gods that seasons were so arranged, as to have a special time assigned for each kind of <x'»<^'^<»<^^°f bi«Miiig*. 
labor and to bless each in this order." 

Cheiron, seated in his grrotto on mount Pelion, instructed Achilles from a work which is 
lost, in wise deeds and proper service,npon a basis of similar maxims. The German Middle-age 
seems to have understood what the Greeks had hinted at. The Germans praised them for 
principles combining '^service wi^ nobility" (noblesse oblige), and incorporated those senti- 
ments in their ''Bitter Spiegel" i. e., in the rules of chivalry. 

Another merit is due to the Greek mind. We admire its progress of inner assimi- Merits of 
lation. At first, the many Gods were taken as concrete entities, really subsisting in '«« * <*"» *■ 
the world, altho described as transcendental powers. Subsequently they were tran»- 
fonned into idealities but anthropomorphised, so as to render their immanency in the 
world real and conceivable. We may well accredit to the Greek mind not only the jtreton» Hindoo 

transcen- 

preservation of the true element in Hindoo-transcendentalism, but also their combin- dentaiism 

ing this idealism with that true realism which the Hindoos had sacrificed. Avoiding w°th°"aiirtk ' 
this error the Greeks rescued personality from being dissolved into natural general- '^^^^^^^'y* 
ness or pantheistical all-the-sameness. 

§ 63. The gods were conceived as immanent in the world, real and alive. The wh.torwk .rtr«w«ha 
serenity of the Greek consciousness, expressing itself in the unique and august j,|^,„^,,^^„ in 
creations of art, was the result of this habit of thinking. This serenity consists in »«««re. 
the complete satisfaction which nature affords to all reasonable desires in proportion 

It 
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to the measure limiting each. It is in this sphere that calm contentment is enjoyed, 
where, in the assurance of reaching or haying reached its moderate goal, ambition 
comes to rest Hence passion has no right to disturb the composure. There is no 
room for enyy ; there must not be the fidgetiness of a weak cause or a bad conscience. 
It is the harmoniousness of life at which Greek culture aims, the beauty of a char- 
acter which we try to present to our cognition under the yery appropriate term 
equanimity. 

The Greek, the educated Greek knows of guilt only from what he hito seen in the 
drama; of a personal guilt of his own, he seems to be as entirely ignorant as if he ere 
perfectly innocent. He only thinks of an eyil coming to him from without, of a mis- 
fortune into which the foot becomes entangled. A trait of the Persian temper is 
noticeable therein. The cultiyation of fearlessness was to counteract that habitual 
anguish which had become master of the Mongolian. This artificial deportment, as 
if free from guilt, was a symptom of the intuitiye certainty that man consists of two 
natures and that the bad as such does not belong to the human being. Neither was 
there much' bad in the gods. Hence a culture of the mind was held possible, which 
would bring all desires and appetites under its control. To ayoid the eyil, nothing 
else was deemed necessary but harmony of the soul, harmonious cooperation of the 
faculties, and their proper exercise for their mutual improyement Wlidon la ad]iiit- 
lag cofldttct to drcttinstaoces was the acme of the Greek ethics. 

Of course the bad and the drama, or rather tragedy, is not abated withal the drapery ; 
only tliat the Oreek reduces either of them to fate or accident. It is admitted that the Bad, 
silently and darkly hovers about persons and thlnffs,but inner composure and cuilelessness need 
not be disturbed thereby, because the passions of an insulted deity dare not enter, nor can 
they agitate, the realm of fate; because fate itself holds the scales which balance and adjust all 
things, the god» included ; hence nobody needs be afraid even of fate. The inner composure, 
the calmness of mind thus sained is shown in4Jie sin«le-heartedness of purpose, in the simpli- 
city of recitations and all artistic representations. AU excitincr elements are mitigated or 
palliated whenever they break forth to baifle the rules of eesthetics. It is for such reasons 
that the group of Laocoon and his sons is so enigmatical to critics— because it does not oomply 
with the maxim under disou ssion. To Greek thought and refinement it was offensive to pro- 
voke passion by teasing, or envy by exanreration ; it was frowned down as vulgär to nourish 
excitability by sensational al armings, by officiousness, obtrusiveness, or by sensual aUar»- 
ments. Harmony and its cultivation in mind, in deportment, and in the social relations was 
deemed worthy of being religiously observed. 

Hellenic selfpossession, complacency, and calmness, is the art of the mind to ap- 
pear without eyil design and without harboring suspicion against another. This may 
be understood more precisely and appreciated the better, by comparing its artistic 
representations with those of the Romantic art 

In the Romantic school of art existence and destiny are kept separate; the attention is 
directed to lifers imperfections. The soul's expressions must be painted in colors of sadness, 
and must call forth a sigh of dismay from the beholder ere a piece of art can find approval. 
Look at the contrast between Greek taste and the ostentatious sanctimoniousness, the artful 
hiding and even chiding of reality, the affected unnaturalness, and the studied, stiff posture 
for the sake of appearing perfectly indifferent, as exhibited in the Roman style of the Middle- 
It reminds me of a photographic picture of herself, which a pious old mAiden had pre- 
sented to one of my friends. It represented her in the attitude of fervent prayer, kneeling and 
eyes closed. Now compare such hypocrisy with the tasteful and chaste, the amiable and yet 
dignified naturalness of early Greece. Its refreshing efficiency has outlasted thousands of 
years down to the time of the renaissance in which the study of its mere vestiges was suffloient 
to cause the revival of letters and arts. 

Greek art is unsophisticated, because unconscious of a difference between actual 
existence and the dissembling tendency to deny realism. It exhibits as a matter of 
course both real existence and a natural tendency toward perfection as being imman- 
ent in, and reconciled to, one another. This is the secret of the artistic representa- 
tions of Greece : unaffected simplicity, and harmoolottsttoioa of sfiirlt mad oatare ia real 
life, whereby the problem of destiay is solved through imouuieocy of Joy, purity, aod peace. 

The situation of the country greatly favored the development of these Greek character- 
istics. Every island, every change of scenery, made a pleasing impression, had a soothing 
effect. Everything concerning his native land, so congenial to his own nature, was conducive 
to his satisfaction and contentment. And the Greek made it his principal study, to estab- 
lish unison between himself and his surroundings. His ethics aimed simply at the adjustment 
of the inner to external life. This ethics was at the same time his applicable religion and any 
form of appUoation must l»e aesthetical. The terrors of the Asiatic deserts were things of the 
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paft; alüio not so entirely forgotten, as that present aeourity would not be the better appre- 
ciated. The wild hordea of the ateppes eould no longer disturb the enjoyment of the beautiful 
moment. The Oreeka thought it the main symptom of f ooliahneaa to borrow trouble from the .^^^^, ^ 
fotnre. Underalaughing sky harmlesa hilarity became habitual. By art a tangible gospel of ^^J^ 
earthly happiness was proclaimed which was as easily understood, as the examples through happiness, 
which children are susceptible to educational influence. An unconscious selfdeluslon con- § 64, 158. 

cealed from them the strange things in the world and its shrill discords. Upon the richly 
colored surface and under the the appearance of happiness a national temperament took 
shape, which, easy going and unpretentious, found satisfaction in things as they are, or ät 
least pursuaded itself to mAke the best of them. 

§ 64. Considering the trend of inind peculiar to the Greeks the deity could 
seareely be expected to be reyered as a supernatural mystery. It became a habit 
with them to ignore and forget unpleasant reminiscences ; thus they imagined them' 
selyes on snch intimate terms with the gods as to persnade themselyes that they had 
condescended to hold intercourse with mankind. Thediyine beings were conceiyed 
as haying accommodated themselyes to ways and manners qnite human, as haying 
assamed historic reality, and as promoting men of merit who had been actiye in the 
cause of general welfare, to diyine dignity and honors. The human form is, of Bdueatkn»] inflneno« «f 
course, best adapted for this highest manifestation of the diyine ; humanity had be- p*^""»^^*«*-*«^»»- 
come gloriously diyine by these changes in mundane conditions. The cultural hulls 
of Semito-Hamitic growth, once eonyeying the beginnings of cultural transformation 
and el&yation into the islands, had thus become refuse. For an art based upon the 
aesthetics of ^gypt and Babylon the Greeks had no further use. 

Overbeok in his '^History of Greek plastic art" testifies to this independence and origl- J^ptiui seoiptor«. 
nality of the Greeks as against Semites who had become a barrier of obstruction in their inter- ^""»^ * ^• 

coarse with, and of more complete separation from, the Eastern Aryans. JBgyptlan art had Greek art in 
taken its start in the architecture of huge dead-chambers. It fastens to the column even the ^ jQ^^tand 
human form stiff and dead; for, from its own knowledge JBgyptknew nothing of a free stand- India, 
point. 1\» flat and geometrical uniformity was rejected by Greece immediately and exchanged 
for a free and upright body with active organic members, of which not even the JBgyptlan 
paintings reveal any idea. In this as In almost any other respect Greece excels JSgypt as an 
organism surpasses a mechanism. 

This soon enabled the Greeks to render their ideal of beauty diyine and human ^^^ 
into the most adequate and perfect shape possible in statues of marble. In an Divine"" 
equally befitting manner is the immanency of the diyine in the natural sphere exhib- ^%uSätod-tr£r 
ited and fostered by Greek architecture. Majestic simplicity seems to haye been Human!* **** **""*' 
intended to make the ideal feel itself at home in this world of ours. £yen the cogni- Hannonr ud giory. 
«on of the formal unity, which we attribute to the spiritual sphere of being, is inad- «•''-^•»»««»' • •^• 
Tertently, perhaps, but unmistakably expressed by the similitude of the temples as 
they stand surrounded by the diyersity of earthly forms. They are always situated in JJJJg^'^JiJS*^ 
solemn and serene localities, in the midst of scenery which impresses the mind with u^^l^,- 
its solitude and silence. 

There, indeed, the ideal is made to feel itself at home under the charm, of pro- 
pwly toned and composed colors as well as musical airs, so as to enchant the mind with 
the corresponding apperoeptlonsofconsonancy and conciliation. Every detail is calculated 
to form a totality impressing the mind with feeling and immediate understanding of the fact, 
that hnman existence and human destiny are not only not rent asunder, but inherent in, and 
prearranged for, each other. 

The reports of the German Archeological Institute of Athens show, how ingeniously the 
Greeks handled their art in giving expression to a gleeful enjoyment of earthly happiness, ^'^*" '^^ '^*^' 
as illustrated in the tints of those paintings which decorated the Acropolis, dating back to the 
epochal century spoken of. They are painted in deep and pure, yet chaste and sombre shades, 
ftod pertain to the pre-Persian style of drapery. 

Hefleaic art exhiUts the harmony between real existence and ideal destiny, the imma- 
nency of the deity in nature and tn man, nature's prototype. No infinite extension of 
space, no craying for a misty distance can rob the Greek of his contentment with the 
present which alone he considers his own. No infinite duration of the time in which 
gods may haye existed or may not, embarrasses him so as to bother himself about Ck>nciiiation of 
a past or a future limiting his existence. No brooding about the emptiness before Ji^h häman°* 
the banning, or the yoid after the end, shall cheat him out of the enjoyment of the destiny, 

w^ . .^ . . ^ .. ^.^. ^, .»« ,. . which Hlndootim coo Id 

moment or the improyement of the opportunities at hand. In short, his world-theory notflnd. 
culminates in a gespei of natare; the sum and substance of his cnKvs Is the hamonlons con- »i/ m, u7.'i?a/iBs! 
sistency of natural life with the fates of final humanity. 
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Even the gods are not held to be eternal, since they are conceived as being too in- 
timately involved in the affairs of this world as to be apprehended in the abstract. 

The oldest works of Hellenic art of which we know are the two tympanums or sable- 
frontispieces from the temple of Hercules found A. D. 1885 Ib the Acropolis. The time of their 
oriffin is computed to fall in with the period of Draco and Solon. They represent Hercules 
flflrhtincT the many headed hydra. This work indicates that the strucirie with the monstrosities 
of oriental tastes had then not been overcome as yet. In contrast with the attempts to picture 
the impossible— that is, with the intricacies and colossal abnormities of Hindoo art, the He- 
lenes aspire to cultivate a symmetrical development of the mental and corporeal exoeUenoies 
of the human person. For the sake of this idealistic realism every allusion to stupefyinir maiT' 
nitudes was rejected In the political as well as in the artistic formations. The code of arts 
prescribed definitenees, that is, a thougrht must be rendered completely intellisible at first 
siffht. And in this ability to understand and to represent the realities around itself the Greek 
mind took pride. This means a irreat deal. 

But one exceptiim is to be taken. * 

The Hellenes understood those parts of man which pertain to his lower, physical nature : 
the finely shaped and well-knitted body in its free mobility ; the head of man they did not un- 
derstand. Herein lies what Buskin finds IJault with, too: that in representini? psychical life 
they did not succeed. Artistic representations of emotions as expressed in the human face, 
the art of delineating particular traits of individuality,— so Thausinff judges when speakinc of 
Buerer's school of artp— remained ^insignificant and nugatory as yet, the stereotyped smile 
notwithstanding." 

This absence of marks of character denoting the various temperaments or moods 
of the mind, and the way of hiding the deficiency by this permanent smile of feigned 
superiority, shows the habit of the Greeks to help themselves with levity over dif- 
ficulties by ignoring them as far beneath their recognition. These facts become sig- 
nificant when the inner nature of the Greek mind comes to be scrutinised. Then we 
detect that the Hellenes were not quite as unsophisticated as they simulated, after 
all. The naivete of their later years was studied; much of their hilarity affected. 
Prone to superficialness, if not to say frivolous shallowness in viewihg life, they eould 
not solve its grave problems. Theoretically the difficulties may be ignored for a time,^ 
as it is natural to boyhood; whilst as facts they are stubborn and wiU test the assi- 
duity and perseverance of mature age. Mirthful Greece neither stood this test, nor 
could it evade the settlement of the unliquidated damages, which had resulted from 
undervaluing the vicissitudes of life. And when finally the account had to be 
squared, it happened under such appalling concurrencies, that in the three or four 
similar disasters mentioned in history the nexus between profligacy and collapse was 
not brought out more flagrantly than in the destruction of Corinth, simultaneously 
with that of Carthage. 

§ 65. Greek art had caused religion to be dispan^ged by moralism. By degrees 
morality was rendered into something which was mistaken for being able to stand 
upon its own dignity, because of having its value in itself; as something useful, if ex- 
pedient. In corresponding degrees the imaginary apperceptions of concrete gods 
were left to the uneducated masses, who could not understand the Elysian and other 
"mysteries'*. They were not initiated, they were profane. After the golden age of 
Pericles scepticism was fashionable among those who wanted to be considered as 
''liberally educated". To an Athenian nothing was sacred any longer. 

Socrates stood forth in his solitary grandeur, stared at as an odd, ugly f eUow, with all 
his "genius". Solitary stands Plato with his "idea," now exile and slave, now aristocrat. 
Aristotle, however, is popular. If one wanted to be counted with the intelligent class, it was 
necessary to agree with Aristotle. Aristotle was authority. The secret of his popularity was 
that he left the invisible world alone, saying it was unknowable and need not be cared for. 
Still more popular became Aristophanes despite his merciless satires, through which he cut 
the world of the clouds into pieces, making comedies of the cuttings. 

One element of the mystic games must not be left unnoticed. Looking backward the 
Hellenes mused and versified that Kronos, lord of thb world in its golden time, and father 
of Zeus, had ruled upon the islands of Okeanos over a world of peace and bliss. Altho his son 
had liberated the chained Titanes, he had become reconciled to Zeus. The tormenting powers 
have their sway, but— allowances are to be made for that. 

Pindar praises the realms of bliss; but they lie fab away in the distaht past. Of 
prophesies of a blessed future neither the ancient nations so far reviewed, nor tJie classic 
nations had any idea. To some select people only, to such as were "in it"| as the proletarians 
have it in their vernacular, to such, who as the "respectable" people were accepted into the 
secret societies of the "mysteries",— some sort of a glance into a peaceful future was granted. 
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So Pindar ■Inffs: "Bleased is he, who has had a vision of them before his descent into the hol- 
iows of the earth. He knows the end of life and the ffod-^iven beffinninff/' The truth is that 
there must be a knowledge equal to the life eternal; but this means a state of oonsoiousness 
above mere reflection and more than visionary. We hear the old mistake that to know Is 
all that is required for blessedness, as if i^noranoe were not bliss. 

The Slyslan mysteries were acoompanied by the annual festivities, oelebratincr the 
return of Persephone, Demeter*8 daughter, from the realms of the shadows to the upper 
world. In them a palincrenesy of some elect men at least was promised. But it was a resur- 
rection in secrecy, for the knowninff ones alone. 

The Pagan festivities never show the character of any historical commemoration, but p»«mnf«irtivmise«kbni» 
are always oelebratiniT natural phenomena, and represent the deification of the various phases gff^ *£!S!Sridt** 
of nature. 

Some one may remind us of the Orpheic ffames. But what was really sroincr on therein 
was withheld from the public. The Orpheic ffames served only as embellishments to and ad- 
vertisements 6f the Bacchanal oraries. Under a set of liturfrical rites the steer of Bionysius was 
torn to pieces and its raw meat eaten at the sacrificial meaL Never would a participant 
henceforth nven touch another meal made of anything which had been alive. Like the 
JPffyptian ascetics they would strut about in their white linen, without being of any benefit 
whatever to society. Why, then, should anyone care for their mysteries? It may here be 
pointed out, that those ceremonials were the opposite of philosophical symbolism. Virtually 
all those games were no more than conservatories of the occult remnants of Shamanism, 
babbling and gurgling up from the dark substratum. 

We have now on the one hand that Pantheism again which invites suppression, 
with the only differenee that here in Greece the pressure comes from below. What S*?!!?^!^" *""*" 
causes political dissatisfaction and the harangue against moral restrictions, is at Tf h^^^" ^^ 
bottom the unpopularity of the logic of Pantheism. Teachers and restrictive authori- supersdtion. 
ties are treated as old f c^es and ridiculed as a disgrace to illumined times. We have ' li: m, m.' S; % n, si; 
the precedent and pretense of a science being advanced too far to retain any re- «»•«•■••'"''••'"^•** 
ligious faith. On the other hand we have two kinds of superstition : the adherents 
of a more subtile superstition join the mysteries of the select few, whilst the humble 
classes believe in the reality of the nature-gods. Circumstances like these furnished 
,'the opportunity to the sophists of Greece to accomplish the same work which in 
France the Cyclopedists performed a hundred years ago. Intoxicated by the plausi- p>niiei: 
bUities of platitudlnarianism, that is by the foam-like thought produced with the aid ISStiS^**''^^ 
of fiery stimulants, sceptics turn demagogues. The molds of common weal or public 
welfare, the modes of thinking, are burst ; and the destruction of the social fabric must 
follow. 

§ 66. The history of Greece furnishea an ample illustration of the genesis and oenesis and 
growth of infidelity. The first stage is a simulated indifference to piety with the f^^S^t^^- 
smile of superiority over the poor dupes. As yet however respect for religious convic- 
tions 1b dissembled in order to secure toleration of free thought As a next step tol- 
erance is insisted upon, not only in the interest of free thought but for the ridicule of rwrud mduwen«^ 
religion. At the expense of sacred truths they are made responsible for the fault of pi««for 
hierarchical formations or religious misapprehensions, and occasions are watched to ^^fo'^^J^oQ.ht imi 
put religion as such to hatred and contempt by enlarging upon its caricatures. Fi- *^ ^^^"^ <^ »liiion. 
naily the plea of tolerance changes into the fanaticism of infidelity which finds an scomng «treugioai 

mlMipprelieniionB and 

easy prey in a hated and defamed victim like Socrates. The tendency comes to the deformations, 
surface which began with modifying the formulated religious tenets, and then made ran«tie«i 
the demand of their abolition a pretense for the overthrow of the institutions pro- dä^n^en mi« 
tecting them. SS:^.^«^^ 

It then appears that aU the efforts of enlightenment had but the one aim: not so '*'**'""'*' «h^ir b-f«». 
mnch to shield the hatred against tottering and antiquated doctrines and deforma- rf'^JiSJiT""*' 
tions, but to accomplish the "emancipation of the fiesh." Nothing else had been the SSISÄaS^? 
object of purging the nation of its religious faith. SS!äISi.1iSirti»« 

Under guise of inTeetisratin? problems of moral philosophy libertinism agitates revenue *^*'"^' * ^^ 

for the repression sustained so loner« for the restraint of the lusts which the old fashioned Seeptieism no \mi 
teachinsa used to enjoin. Moral criteria are undermined in the first place, until ''public t^^nt^i^H^'^ 
opinion-^ sneers at their reerulative rulers, and soon sets them aside. By this method the re- ^i*nrehieai 
liffio-ethical cash is thrown into the crucible of demacoffical analysis in order to be dis- *°**<''*^'7- 
•olyed, adulterated« and coined over. By virtue of the new inenredients of a scepticism which 
is no less dofrmatlcal and even more tyrannical, all moral maxims decompose. A Socrates 
foresaw the oomin^ disaster as the necessary result of peryertin^ the idea of personality into 
^e arbitrariness of subjectivism. As a mere natural result it always turns out, that disregard 
of moral authority throws a nation into the acronies of despotic anarchy and terrorism. 
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Soeratee endeayored to counteract the wanton spirit of the time by the recon- 
struction of a moral standard upon the basis of a deeper consciousness. By way of 
argumentation he attempted the same reform which a hundred years ago was under- 
taken by Kant with pure reason. 

But see what arffuiniTftod proving the existence of God, for instance, wiU accomplish. 
It wiU cause the masses to listen to sophists, onoloff ists and demaffoerues. The strunrle be- 
tween wary conservatism and conspirinir radicalism generally assumes the title of soientifio 
proiT^essiveness. At the next sta^e we hear intentional scepticism iriyin« out the parole : 
Wecan^tbelievethiiTandthat, until in the end materialism and mental laxiness shield infi- 
delity under the foregone conclusion : We can^t know this ! Thus faith and science are severed. 
By silent consent leading minds aim at the detachment of reliirion from its institutions, 
and the masses catch on to the idea that morality stands independent of reli^rion, deolarinir 
the latter superfluous. Henceforth the masses hold intelligence and relision identical, and 
take psychical and spiritual matters for the same thing. And since mental superiority will 
always take the lead and religious inteUigenoe is ever antagonistic to vulgarity, the masses, 
unable to distinguish between a hieratic and an aristocratic state, wiU take all that is above 
them as being connected with rule and oppression. Pantheism indeed always being such« ren- 
ders religion and its externals the more unpopular. Whenever religion is diluted into in- 
tellectualism, then both are suspected as means of deceiving the uneducated and as cheating* 
them of their liberties. Hence aU that excels common generalness becomes opprobrious ; all 
that is surmised as coming from above is to be leveled to the grade of popularity, if not 
vulgarity. Nothing must .tend upwards, least of all a church-steeple. Society severs; class- 
hatred animates the majority. 

Plato, the aristocrat, speaking of the state, remarked that the .Egyptians and 
Phenicians were to be credited with their mercenary, the Greeks to be congratulated 
for their inquisitiye, trend of mind. He defined the difference of character as dis- 
tinctly in sense as terse in the sentence : "The occidental mind is bent upon search- 
ing and intellectually assimilating the real world." The Greeks haye furnished that 
mind with the instrument best adapted for its task, namely their language, 'the 
word." The Hellenes also spared the occidental mind the relapse into oriental phan- 
tasms and gloom, inasmuch as they sayed it from the indescribable abstmseness of 
the Hindoo brain and its products. 

But what is still more, the Hellenes rescued the history of human affairs in gen- 
eral from being pressed into the oriental mold. On the memprable line from the 
Bosporus,recently yoked at Bysantium, across Marathon and Salamis and passing oyer 
to Syracuse, the Hellenes broke the tools of enslayement which were in the hands of 
the Persians and Punians,leagued for the purpose of subjugating Europe. 

It was on the day of Salamis that the Hamito-Semitic assault was repeUed; the day on 
which Xerxes was forced to beat a hasty retreat with the fragments of his innumerable 
hosts of Semites. And It was on the very same day that the Punlans were vanquished at 
Himera. The combined onslaughts being thus beaten off, Europe was preserved to remain as 
the place of refuge, where the mind might develop in freedom. 

§ 67. Let US look down, howeyer, from this altitude of Greek attainments in 
order to observe also what was going on in this nation beside the liberation of person- 
ality and below the free deyelopment of the intellect. 

Besides the remnants of spiritual gifts and sacred keep-eakes of original relig- 
ious tradition there, as everywhere else, lay dormant those seeds of perverted God- 
consciousness, whose broken rays ever reibract even from the occult depths of the 
lowest laynr of culture. 

In the period of epic poetry already Hellenic heroism had flourished, because great 
enterprises were then carried out. Undaunted mariners had made discoveries, had 
forced landings, and formed colonies. Like the Normans in later times they took 
cities and brought home booty. The legendary remembrance of the daring sea-^kings» 
like Jason, was stored up in folk-lore as equal to the fame of the Trojan warriors. In 
the uneventful home-circle gossip made them heroes, favorites of the gods, demigods» 
Achilles was taken for the son of Thetis; the Atrides, for children of Zeus. Real men« 
they were, Greeks at that, in behalf of whom the deities were wrought into a mytho- 
logical system. With the personified symbols of natural phenomena and national 
notions (which the deities were in the first place), those pets of the people were asso- 
ciated and finally idolised as real gods. 
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The meal for fflorlfyincr veteran patriots was not prompted by pride alone. Another elr- ?*'^;^^|^''' ,^. 
eamatanee favored the growth of myths. For the more ancestors some Hellenio tribes counted **° ''°*^' 
in their lineage, the more susceptible were the descendants to oriental propensities. The ^^3^^??^^'^ ^' 
colonlstB in Asia minor especially intercommunicated such influences for which the old no- despite the 
bility at home possessed so much predilection, and with whom old remembrances and afflnl- repulsion of 
ties were the easier revived, the further back they would traoe their pedigree. "Blood wlU ?'i^^li^'l%^?;« 
tsU" saya Thackeray. ° 149,1». 

Alexander's expedition was not intercepted from thirst of revenue, nor for the purpose ^^^ „obUHy praMrrinf 
of divertinir attention from civil rivalries and oontentions; not so much for the sake of old treditioni. 
eonques* as for the satisfaction of curiosity. The trip to the oasis of Ammon, that sanctuary ^^^«">^*- m,784>T. 
most renowned for its antiquity, ended with the title of divinity bein^ conferred upon CorruptiniT 
the Hellenised Macedonian. Lysander was honored by the cousins of the old world with principles 
altars dedicated to him. Phillip of Macedonia was received with divine honors at Amphipolisi §^''^70 gx 97 
whilst his illustrious son, youn« as he was, was made a irod in his lifetime like a native kincr, 122, 128, 146, 147* 
To Bumenes, his successor, sacrifices were brought at Persamon. Immediately after Alexan- 150, 185. 

der's time Greek art plainly shows the importation of corrupt motives from the old country. K|||j|JJSMtu!nMheirOTm 
And with this change another is closely connected. O. Bossbach points to the fact, that the art deification, 
of this epoch shows a great fondness for making the abject homage paid to rulers Its chief Pro«iita«io& of art. 
theme and study. It was art with an eye to profit, which began to flatter the vanity of the g^gpi^^^ 
men in power and their subjects. Among their satellites and sycophants the kings appear EoMmAn. 
upon the paintings '*made conspicuous by the use of the most costly materiaL" * ^*' '^' ^*' ''^' utii 

What of foreign ealtnre is imported by a nation as yet laboring to acquire a def i- Fondna» for ««tiuidteh 
nite character of its own usually amonnts to a spreading of the poison from the "**"•***• *"* *••**• 
corpses of decomposing nations who died of hyper-cnltnre. Robust and ill-adylsed 
parvennes are eager to imitate artistic refinement, that which has cansed general dis- 
enssion, and to introduce outlandish notions and luxuries under the label of higher decomposing 
education and adranced views. And in proportion to this infection a decadence of ^^u'^*^* S^* 
heroism and patriotism, of virtuosity and morality is always to be deplored. h^to^^dTpTMoMtni. 

So it was in Greece which took to the Assyro-Syriac poison; so in Rome imitating 
the fashions of Corinth; so with the courts of Europe, when they became the lick- 
spittles of Paris or of the pontifTs slipper. 

§ 68. Athens, permitting the old virtues to be ridiculed, took the leading part in 
shaking the pülars of Hellenic strength and fame. The Attic sneers signalised the 
end of Greece. 

With the same unconcern which marked his "modem" lesthetics, the Greek 
turned his attention away from ethical problems, lest they might annoy or perplex 
hiuL Who would listen to such morose old croakers as Diogenes or Democritos? Who S^^Sy^d'^th!!** ^ 
eared for the opera of .£schylos or Sophocles with their exposure of guilt? The ac- 
knowledgement of guilt would have forced upon a Greek the recofnition of sin, which 
recognition,— SBsthetics taught,— was to be abhorred. It certainly was not shirked 
because of delicacy, but because courage was lacking to face sin« to hate it, and to 
fight it. With the same self-complacency and supreme indifference in which the later 
Greeks ehlded the memory of .Sschylosand Sophocles, the Greek would look over his J^'JJS'Ärt 
shoulders at a fellow-man horn an adjacent district. To him a stranger was simply Bvbtftau. 
a barbarian; towards a foreigner he did not feel himself under any moral obligation 
whatever. Concerning humane feelings the Greek was no more cordial at home than 
in his behavior toward a member of another clan» 

^'The mutual relations of the Oreek states or tribes— Hermann observ e s r e sted upon the 


idea that a man had no rights outside of his native place. This is reason enough for a oondi- g^nagnt. Hmaxiu 

tion of constant belligerency of every one against all." Hence it was not necessary in Greece 

to go very far in order to be treated as a foreigner. If a stranger took his abode anywhere he 

was put upon his good behavior, he was to feel that he was merely tolerated. If he oontract- 

sd the displeasure of any native he found himself an outlaw. This was an explicit doctrine of 

Aristotle even. The duties toward a barbarian« if there were any to be observed, were simply 

classified with those to animals. No hnnD lympail^. 

The same was the case with the domestics, the slaves. It is In the nature of husbandry f », 59, II. 

that they be made use of ; inasmuch as there are tools required, inanimate or living, and a tool 
is the property of him who uses it, and as human service necessarily belongs to a complete 
outfit, such human tools are, therefore, the property of the master of the manor. 

flence with all the analytical theorising about the nature of things, and about 
the personality, liberty and divine dignity of a Greek, pantheism had invested the 
state with power as absolute over the individual citizens, as the master wielded over 
his slave. Tke rccogaltloa of penonalKy had not as yet beeo ezteaded to the cognitloa of 
hanaalty. 
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In the tragedies of Sophocles Greece surpassed itself, not only as regards its gods 
and its fate; but by virtue of these tragedies Greece became impressed with, a kind of 
premonition. It had a foreboding of a collapse of its own social fabric Sophocles 
makes Antigone utter the bold declaration« that '^ere is something holy oyer which 
the state can exercise no power V* 

The meritorious attempts of Socrates and Euripides to defend indiyidual rights 
are not to be depreciated. The part which the Greeks took in the improvement of the 
race in general, secures their due recognition forever. Even the Cynics in their 
quaint way assisted in solving the problem of exempting the individual from the 
capricious 'Reasons of state". A few others, like Protagoras who was banished for 
those very reasons of state, stood by the maxim that ** man is the measure of all 
things". But, after all, these protestants stood alone, comparatively speaking. In 
the state of Plato individual rights are not as much as alluded to with one single 
word. In all pagan nations it was taken for granted that man existed for the sake 
of the state. The state was held to be the center of cohesion in which the indigent 
idea of human unity found an approximate realisation. The state was evea decoied fe 
be the Snpreme Good. 

The gtate disposes even of the children. Before they have outgr own their tender ace, 
they are to be deUvered at the pubUo institutions for beinir driUed into oitiaenship. Provi- 
sion Is nuitde to avert their aoquaintanee with their parents even. Their future oooupation 
Is prescribed by law. Individual property is proliibi ted; even the females are possessed in 
oommon. 

So much for eonoentrated power of state, of communism in force. With nature-bound 
humanity the center of gravity lies always in the direction of material unity and generalnesa 
under formal diversity. 

In matters of ethical elevation nothing can nor should be ever expected of any 
state, much less of the political wisdom of the people in classic times. It proves al- 
ways a serious blunder in national economy to think, that, with the increase of politi- 
cal weight, or with the growth of the wealth of a nation, or with lesthetical re- 
finement and advance in the arts, or with the increasing number of law students, 
the progress of morality wwe paramount, and distribution of happiness in equal 
measure would go hand in hand. Far from it. Ethics, and the commensurate 
spread of prosperity rising from or falling with, it lies in the sphere of ''essentiAL 
unity under personal diversity". 

The happy times of Qreece were those of Homer, when republican simplicity and f roga- 
lity had not yet been corrupted by putting on external distinctions, by luxury and its attend- 
ants : snobbishness, envy, sensualism, and effeminacy. In those times chaste manners took 
first honors as illustrated by a Telemachos and aNausikaa. 

Compare now the age of happiness and heroism with the Peridean period and its very 
transient glory. What had become of the moral condition of Athens despite its refinement, 
wisdom and wealth? Of the domestic contentment and comfort and virtue of Telemachos* 
time scarcely a trace is left. In a repulsive manner slavery and ^'hetalrlsm" defile the ideal 
beauty as exhibited by the circle of Pericles* companions. Vice is cloaked by graceful drapery, 
vice of the most unnatural sorts. Connubial relations, the hearth -stone of Uie state and key- 
stone of morality, are more than undermined. The main-stays of the state-edifice are 
rapidly decaying with dry rpt from basement to pinnacle. Polybios, surviewing the general 
situation exclaims : '*Not even those of the Greeks who have been entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of state are able to remain honest; and no more than one talent may be en- 
trusted to them, even if put under the caution of ten countersignatures, of as many seals, and 
twice as many witnesses." 

Extravagance, lasciviousness and indolence explain the venality of magistrates» 
and the corruptibility of judges, always the first and surest omen of either despotism 
or the downfall of a state, generally of both. And are not always the lower classes, 
instead of being upbraided for the degeneracy, rather to be excused for imitating the 
example of 'the better classes"? With ethics vanishing, the »sthetics turn to 
vulgarity. 

The swiftness of the transition, of the change of good tastes into uttermost u^Uneas is 
illustrated by the phylakes painted upon the common pottery, and upon the costly vase« of 
Oreat Q^reece as well. Nothing can surpass the obscenity of these pictures ; no fiipire of speech 
would answer in describing the impudency and utter abandonment revealed in the drawings 
of these buffoons with their phalloses. One stands amazed at the sight and understands 
Mommsen's Judgment upon the low, crafty *Si*oggery business combined with the most 
shameless brotheldom of Athens." 
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§ 69. Greeee has reeeired fall eredit at the hands of historians for the high es- ar«ec«'s fMt <»««• 
teem in which the dignity of man was held, and to what high degree hmnan beauty ''^'^ """^ 
was valued; and for the fact that the thought of freedom had first dawned in Greece. MSimiflm. 
Justly are the Hellenes praised for being one of the most illustrious nations, far above 
comparison with the hapless masses under Indian and Persian despotism. 

And yet the benefit gained from Greek culture for the cause of humanity is very 
questionable. Considering, the seriousness of life's duties and the anxieties and 
miseries of mankind^in comparison with the laughing and the fun with which the 
frolicsome nation skipped the dark problems penetrating into deep secrets below 
the surface and extend into realms above the skies: then that nation's "world-consci- 
ousnees must be adjudged as abandoned to unmitigated frivolousness. It was at any ^^' 
rate, unbecoming a nation of philosophers; or it was wrong at least that the world 
became accustomed to esteem the Hellenes as such. For neither ignoring nor laugh- 
ing will dispose of the persistently recurring questions of sin, guilt, and fate; nor as- 
suage the mind laboring under the dismal problems. These realities do not die off by Lau^^ away sin, 
being left to take care of themselves. The policy of leaving them unmentioned will ^iit, 'g^^^^* 
be of no avail so long as they will not let man alone. Scurrilousness will only give man aion«? 
them chances to augment forces and to gain area for multiplication and for ag- 
gravating the predicaments of the race. Ignoring evils does not diminish them; 
neither does dare-deviltry frighten them off. 

Fate, guilt, and sin never oease to announoe their presence. Bither one of them or all 
of Uiem at onoe will show up In the mystic circle, the guarded entranoe notwithatandin« — 


wiU show up even in the sanctuaries. That portentous trio causes the anxiety upon whi<A SliiJ^L «ha 
the tragedy hinges in the theatre, in the acts of sacrifices, in oracles, sorceries; the anxious ^^ 


snspenee erer lurking close beneath the thin cover of taste, education, or culture. Wherever 
that trio grows In the darkness, where its monstrosity cannot be seen and the slewing victim 
Is not alarmed, there the anxiety rises and knocks at man's inner door. Answering the knock Anxioot nsMos«, tiM 
he finds it to be— our open question, unsolved. In the depth of the soul it sighs from love for '^w, 4i^ u, u. 7i, ra^ 
the victim in his peril,— and is treated like a prisoner in return. Aroused, however, by the 
persistency of this strange anxiety, man perceives a whole inner world opening with its won- 
derful relations to a higher world, üan now perceives that both of these worlds remained 
shrouded mysteries only because his faculties had been allowed by his own default to become 
absorbed in the mere transient appearance as in a dream. Man now recognises, too. that the 
interrelations of both worlds fltre for his sake and that his own self is deeply concerned in 
them — and that these relations had sulFered a great deal during his sleep, lian finds both of 
these worlds to be as real as the interrelations. In behalf of which the anxiety gave utterance. 
If man should prefer to ignore the knocking, and turns in continuance of his sleep and 
his dream, the anxiety, growing more anxious tho less pronounced, may retire too. With it 

vanishes the revelation— from consciousness, but not out of reality. 

« 

This process of reminding the thought, Greece experienced in the same way as Foreboding« of 
every thoughtful mind experiences it, namely, through facts never to be forgotten, nor disaster. 
to be laughed away. It was the fault of the Greek mind that it did not want to sober sadd«n eoiupM of 
up and to meditate upon that of which it had been admonished by way of premonitory 
presentiments. 

All at once Cobziith wab an oh irsa at twenty places, under the hilarious sounds of Corinth in 
trumpets. Bethink ye now of the Irony of fate! The blazs iiiLUknrATSB thb ooixapsb of flames 1 

qIjEMWUJj Gbkbcb. The main emporium of European commerce, grown wealthy by the gold 
of Asiatic monarohs once sent as offerings to Aphrodite, and by the purchase moneys for 
articles of luxury and art bought from its markets— Corinth went down to ruin and ashes. 
The black dust of its palaces covered the whole of the devastated Peloponnesus. 

Alexander had taken the notion to set himself up as the pioneer missionary of 
Greek culture to the barbarous East The result in thai direction had been stagna- 
tion and entire cessation of Greek influence. To gain the world over to better life by 
conforming oneself to it and adopting its ways, was the wrong method for the great 
Macedonian to pursue. Above human error human destiny determined to spread this 
Influence further west instead of going back to Asia, and there to make it last under orMkinftMne« 
a wonderful preservation up to this day. For, Greek thought and Greek patterns of «"»t«*««» *»«»'»*•■ 
beauty are things not only of the lower realms but pertain to the spiritual sphere of 
idealities, and cannot, therefore, be doomed to annihilation. Both of these relative Things 
goods have pervaded the civilisation of Europe, which resulted from their blending imperishable. ^^ 
with German characteristics and with Christian culture. 
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CH.IV. INDO-QBRKIANS. OCCIDENTAL: RVQHT WINQ OP WBSTBRN ARYANS: 

2. THE ROMANS. 

§ 70. Led on by ideas and events we further trace the line of progress amon^ 
the Aryans. It moTes westward nntil it reaches from Benares to Rome. What ren- 
dered the characteristics of India and Persia at variance, also distinguishes Hellas 
and Rome. Rome represents the other pole of the tension between India and Italy. 
Between them Persia and Greece form the inward now neutralised conductors. 
Under the strain between Persepolis and Phillipopolis the wires became crossed, as 
it were, at Marathon. The Persians on the right wing of the eastern Aryans take a 
rest, whilst the Greeks withdraw from the left wing of the western Aryans and give 
room to the Romans, their successors in operating at the ethical apparatus. The 
Greeks had many traits of character in common with the Persian-Hindoos, whilst in 
swift energy and practical sense, for a length of time also in discipline .and upright- 
ness, the Romans resemble the Persians. Despite the affinities between India and 
Hellas the polarities plying between Greece and the East are transmitted to Rome in 
order to spread their full force in the West rather than to resume those relations 
which Alexander had planned. 

Niebuhr has aaslgned to Borne its true position In our science. Besides Japyirian and 
Btrusoan elements we find one speoificaUy Italic. As such are to be counted aU the people 
who spoke dialects of the Latin idiom ; Umbrians, Marses, Volsoians, and Samnites. Those 
Italians came into the peninsula from the north. The trail of the Umbric-Sabellian tribe is, 
acoordln« to Mommsen, stiU traceable from north-east to south-west aoroas the central dreai 
of the Apennines. 

From the Umbrian, Sabellian, and Osoian tonffues the lanffuage of Latium arose into 
that prominence which nobody dreamt of In those days of small begrinninffs. It became the 
Vernacular of that set of people which was destined to fix the cardinal principles of jurispru- 
dence and of constitutional government. This lanffuaire and these people were remarkably 
well adapted for political supremacy by virtue of their orp&nisatory talents; althothe first 
legislative movements of the Latins were incited by the Greeks. 

Rome directed its entire energy to the definite purpose of becoming the leading 
town of the adjacent districts and thus became the stronghold of Latium. 

Bent upon this single issue its citizens soon made their influence telL Deter- 
mined to obtain the end in view they lost no opportunity and spared no effort to 
realise the object of their ambition. With every step forward they exercised purpoee- 
ness and public-mindedness, and practiced progressiveness and aggressiveness under 
the discipline of unity. Clannish pride, based upon strict observation of customa 
agreed upon, was the motor nerve of Roman discipline. 

Others have verified what Mommsen expounded: ''What may be called the patriarchal 
element in the primitive organisation of this state has become permanently effective; it con- 
sisted above all in the maintenance of the moral and honorable state of matrimony. Man 
was compeUed to live in monogamy; and a case of connubial Infidelity on the part of a wife 
was terribly punished." The difference between Roman and Greek deportment is delineated 
in this observation : "Among the Hellenes the gymnastics of nude boys ; among the Roman's 
chaste enwrapping of the body. The toga thus became emblematic. Rome made the family- 
hearth the corner-stone of the state." 

On many occasions and among aU ranks this principle proved Its strength. When a 
Lucretia is disgracsed, or a Virginia insulted, the citisens arise as one man ; and the national 
scorn is hurled upon a libertine regardless of his prominency or his wealth. Chastity is a 
power tho Jealousy may be its chief motive. And these sentiments remained in force up to 
those later times in which a Frenchman, taking Uberties with a lady, provoked the outbreak 
of the ''Sicilian Vesper." 

The sacredness of matrimony demanded strict Justice. Upon that basis the 
talent for legislation and organisation of the state as a household at large became 
developed. The ingenuity for adjusting grievances became apparent when those of 
whom advantage had been taken called for equity and insisted upon a written enact- 
ment of the simple code of laws upon the twelve tablets at about Solon's time ; whilsi 
the rigidity of national tradition and custom were allowed to remain unwritten for 
the time being. Obedience to them was considered more practical than engraving 
them upon stone or bronze. It was only in consequence of the increasing and 
ever more complicated relations with cliental, confederate and conquered states, that 
these costumary laws had to be modified. Negotiations to that effect were rendered 
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consistent and organlcai by plebiscita and senatorial resolutions, by edicts of 
magistrates, consular treaties and imperial constitutions. Once agreed upon^these were 
equally binding for everybody, and their authority was never questioned. All judic- 
ial instruments reflect Roman sagacity for reasons of domestic economy. 

For centuries the Roman tenate save the nobleat deolaions expressin« the national will. 
Its wisdom and oonsistency, its unanimity and patriotism, its oouraffe, int^rity and Judioious 
use of power make the Roman senate the most exemplary assemblage of wh^f^hhistory knows. 
Its reliability in the deatinirs with allies or clients was the seoret of political successes 
throughout a lonir period of prosperity. Even the Numandians were conciliated by the allow- 
ance to use the Punic language on official occasions when the government mi^rht have been 
justified in insisting upon their Latin. 

Besides that "bench of kings'' the venerable "college of the Vestal Virgins" de- Jj^."*^*^ 
serves honorable mention. Never shall history cease to keep sacred their memory 
also. Into their custody the domestic hearth-fire of the state was given, symbolising 
the high esteem, in which family life was held by the nation, because of its funda- 
mental importance for the state. They alone ranked equal with the august senate. 
Many times they may have acted "the power behind the throne", but may not the in- 
fluence have been the more beneficial for the unostentatious and benign manner in i^e VMtai 
which it was exerted? Throughout the whole period of their existence as a state-in- J^J^m^of the 
stitution, down to the time of Stilicho their integrity stands almost without blemish» saoredness of 
whilst everywhere else female influence in public affairs, with comparatively rare ex- i£?te\S^t',^i[^i^ 
cepüons, causes Clio to blush. ISÄJ.) °"^*" 

§ 71. Rome soon became conscious of her advantages ; but rely on empty 
fame for being respected she would not. It was to be the right that should clothe her 
with might And history could not but give the impartial verdict, that it was the 
cause of right which triumphed, when Rome accomplished her greatest feat in pun- ^c!!^*;«.^^'^ 
ishing the Punians by exterminating Carthage. • "• ^^' ***• "* 

Great thoughts were not altogether absent in the mercantile citSfHannibal had a few of 
them. But that state was destitute of any discipUne whatever, until it was too late to brln^ 
some system into the municipal management. Bich Garthace was lacking in what Rome pos- 
sessed, not credit but trust in her treaties. With this lack another was combined. The city of £!^1^? cinSS!^ | ee. 
commercial travellers and without any regard to conjugal life, and consequently without suf- 
ficient manliness left to restrain that heat of sexual excess which as a fireneral thing: ffoes to- 
arether with cold cruelty, owes it to the Semitic Moloch-cult, that it is branded with the imf amy 
of cultivating this combination of carnal lewdness and blood-thirst. 

Of the deeper roots of Roman morality and legalism we soon become aware from Reiiirion the 
what the Greek Polybios shows: 'It seems to me that the main cause of Rome's su- f^man^eatoess 
premacy lies in the high opinions of the Romans in general about their gods. What § 24. 34, 43, 47, 54, 
other nations have vituperated as being a fault appears to be the tie which binds their ggj w\ m,^ lalf ill! 
state together. I refer to their reverence for the deity. For in exalting the gods ^' ^^' }^' J|§* 
and at the same time conceiving them as so intrinsically interwoven with private 
and public life, the Romans excel other peoples in a degree which make^ a higher Po^^f* *^ 
grade of devoutness impossible". 

The system of the Roman deities never received that flnish which Hesiod gave 
to^reek mythology, or which the Greek accredited to the Romans. Their confederate seii^on made 
cities adopted gods without flnish, if they only could be taken into practicable service the means for 
by the state. The Romans never became so enthusiastic about, or so familiar with ^^ 
the gods as the Greeks had been. Fearing the gods made the union flrm, and pre- M^iJ^'lhattouT 
served and protected domestic life; much more was not required of them. * "' *'' ^^ 

Under these circumstances it was found expedient to utilise the reverential spirit Sll^l^S^^rui ^ 
by promojting polytheism to the rank of the imperial religion. ' Mii»ion. 

Butbeneath the official cult, under cover of public service to the official gods, or 
rather the service of the gods to the state, we again perceive the occult preposses- 
sions, hidden in the old substratum, manifesting their eruptive force by breaking 
through the surface even of the established state-religion. 

This basal mixture of tradition and superstition had ffrown up from Sabino-Latin, ^'frt^tum"* ^* 
Tnsoian, and Btrurian seeds, notwithstandinsr the reforms of Numa, which however were also 1 42, 4S. 48, m, 55, 57, ss, 
aseribed to Pythagoras. Under this aspect alone it becomes dear how the worship of the ^' ^' ^^' ^"' ^^I'oJf 'iS: 
Manes crept in, and whence the little house idols, bandasred in dog's skins, came from. Etrorian snak»-wonhit>. 

Btrurians, Sabines and Marses were known for their snake- worship in early times; their ^^^"' 
vampirism is expressly set forth by Ovid as very ancient. With the fear of the Lamies was 
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blended the fear of the Striir^s and of the thrones of wanderincr Larva»— the souls of the de- 
I>arted. It would not have been necessary to introduce the Thessalian and Kolohlan arts of 
sorcery since the preparation of mair^o drinks and the manufacture of protective charms had 
been practiced in Italy a long time previous to Numa*s innovation. 

Architecture, such as Rome had on hand worthy of that name, had at first 
been left under the direction of Greek masters. Gradually Rome deYel(^)ed this art in 
its own way, being bent upon producing effect, upon commanding respect. Hellenic 
beauty, posing on selfconscious elegance and ease, or in majestic siny;>licity, had to 
recede; first in the details, and soon after also in general composition. The Romans 
would not allow the temples to monopolise their attention. The state demanded a 
representation of its power and pomp. A spoiled populace had to be pleased, which 
could only be done by the hugeness of the theatres, the banquet halls, and baths. The 
well-proportioned Greek pillar, corresponding with the style and use of a building, 
was put u{)on a solid, stern-looking stone cubit. What had been gained in grace and 
delicacy during the short Periclean period, became in the Augnstean age changed 
into selfconscious pride and grave dignity, in accord with the greatness and the 
splendor of the monarchy. In the silyer-age of Latin literature that originality and 
large-mindedness begins to sink together with thoughtf ulnees, decaying under the 
"study of words'' and rhetorical dilettanteism. 

Seasons of political intriirue and rule of the money-baff are not conducive to art. It fails 
under temptation and prostitutes itself by making money out of uncultured and pretentions 
but stinffy parvenues. Buildings are overladen with ornaments. The colosseum must unite 
every style of Greek taste with Roman gravity, now oonsistin« of quantitative heaviness. 
What of the noble forms of Hellas had been preserved became by Roman contractors dissMoi- 
nated throughout the whole empire. We find Roman masonry on the tombs of Petra near 
Mt. Sinai, and in Treves beyond the Rhine; from the Atlas to the bridge of Nismes, and from 
the waU of the Picts to the towers alonff the lower Danube. This brings us to the limits of 
the thouirht to which Rome owes its erreatness. 

§ 72. Saying with Lecky that 'iihe limits of the Roman empire went not much 
further than its moral feelings" may be taken as rather exaggerated; but it con- 
tains the substance of a correct syllogism. Officially appointed slave-hunts kept np 
slavery. The Syrians— that sort of people which Plautus thought the most suitable 
material— were dragged from their homes by revenue collectors, and brought to 
market in large droves by the traders of Gilicia and Crete. And the trade grew in 
proportion to the accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few land monopolists. 

The oppression of labor by capital caused the Gracchian disturbances, inasmuch as 
labor had been cheapened througrh the slave-trade. "Formerly the small farmer had been made 
a dependant by ready advances of money- loans at usurious rates of intereBt,renderincr him the 
tenant of a lord who exacted exorbitant ground rents. But now he was driven to extrenaes 
by the competition of cheap ffrain, raised upon transmarine latifundia by slave labor. 
Mommsen could form this conclusion without much strain of reason ; but at the time the eon- 
sequences to which matters drifted, could scarcely have been foreseen. Yet some se e m to 
have anticipated that the impoverishment of the asrieultural middle class would mean the 
ruin of the free state. 

Tiberius Gracchus on a journey through Btruria— according to a remark by Plutarch 
which L. V. Ranke has brought to our notice— observed to his dismay what danger threatened 
the state from the grrowth of a population Uvins under the slave-like condition in whicih he 
found the descendants of prisoners of war. His proposed bills, aiminiratthe preservation of 
a middle class by ffrantinff freedom to country people and civil rights to the plebeians were 
the issues of this conviction. Where the curse of slavery is lurking, from thenoe the friend of 
the people and of the state sees the public peril ensuinff. In the face of this fact the fortunes 
of the Roman state were not to be repaired by enjoinincr laws upon conquered nations, whilst 
**the city" reserved to itself all legislative, Judiciary and military prerogatives. It must 
accrue to the contrary of welfare to invent measures enabling the rich the more to press down 
poor citizens at home; or to grant a few provincial, but actuaUy mere municipal, privüCB«s 
which only burdened the grantees. 

Here lay the perilous breakers. Along this line ran the limit of all ancient 
ethics: presumptive arrogance, domineering selfishness— iahoaaaity! Principles of 
utilitarianism were to veil the inhuman ownership of human beings as tools. Since 
slaves are outlaws and means of enrichment, it was in the interest of the rich to re- 
duce as many as possible to a condition of slavish dependency. When men allow 
themselves to become inured to the idea that riglit \b a matter of mere privilege, de- 
pending on the favors of a few who have power to ruin any one, then liberty can no 
longer be assigned as the common inheritance of man as such; then none bat those 
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may lay claim to liberty who hare a share in power and influence. Liberty in the 
Boman republic soon became a delusion, a mere name taken for the emblem of free- 
dom which in reality meant nothing but class-rule. No emperor nor law could 
change the course of affairs which Gracchus had thought to be avoidable in the 
beginning. 

Stoicism may be considered as the culmination of ancient ethics. But even the Critioiim of 
admirer of that school of philosophy must concede, that it contains two sets of moral ^wo gets ^^^"^^ 
laws: one for the illiterate people, the other for practicing dialecticians. The latter morals, 
hold, that to suffer is equivalent to being foolish. Suffering is the outgrowth of 
ignorance. But neither suffering nor ignorance is held as standing connected with 
sin. The custom to judge people by their success makes something else the criterion 
of badness. Ck)nceming this essential matter stoic sophistry takes the following 
jumps toward its conclusion: "The poor are ignorant, but the 'Vitium' consists in the Avoid«neeof 

iuiploiMüitn6M uxA to 

poverty, hence the fault lies in being poor;— poverty is the sin.'* This was the gist of have loooMiiB virtue; 
the aristocratic set of morals in the Stoa: *T1 you would accept of our wisdom you 'mmi^- 
would become rich and be virtuous. For, to be virtuous is tantamount to being wise. 
To be wise consists in avoiding unpleasantness and in joining the Stoa. Whoever 
neglects to do that has to blame himself for his troubles; he is justly to be blamed by 
others for the vice of being poor, and has no right to expect the sympathy of the wise NonympAthy with 
people." Everybody understands this to be virtually the chief maxim of the Stoa: at ^' ^^' i &5. 58. es. 
bottom nothing but a cheap excuse forheartlessness. Its assumed attitude of resig- 
nation, its voidness of feeling, its unconcern about the world and feigned contempt Bighto.. weuudotiM 
of it. Its cosmopolitan talk of humanlBm were only so many pharissBical affecta- p'«*«"^*«*«^- 
tions to conceal the contradictions of the pretentious theory. 

Well then, the unsophisticated poor Roman, disqualified for reaching up to Stoic- 
ism, needs to follow only the common kind of morality. He will obey the prescrip- 
tions of the law and fulfill the customary performances expected of a good standing 
citizen. The only trouble with this moralism is that such performances and con- 
ventionalities are detached from thinking and willing personal life. Of the signifl- jfo i^ea of the 
eance of this prerequisite of morality nobody in classic times had an idea. Good ****S>n«a?t^'in 
behavior is a mere mechanical habit and as such not to be considered as an expres- ciassio times, 
sion of the mind and not entitling man to the value of a character of his own. Mind- 
ing the law is thereby rendered the mere product of external circumstances. No 
wonder that under such repudiation of personal honor the services go scarcely as far 
as the servant is pushed and kept under surveillance. Of course, detached from per- 
sonal consciousness and cheerfulne8s,Buch "dead works of the law" have no ethical 
value. If works are "dead" then their value can only lie in themselves, in their ^z^nontirtiuo, no 

....»*. . .i . other merit ihMi utility. 

utility. Then a deed conveys no personal merit, consequently man cannot but be (Uioont«uittoPer.i«M 
taken as a mere utensil. 

As a further result of this theory of legalism the state has appropriated all 
human rights to itself ; and the state being conceived as identical with government 5oneimtreprei«it»tive> 
it follows that none but the representatives of rule have rights. Hence the unbear- ^I^b^nllt'^^' 
able overbearance of a bureaucracy. But since, at the same time, the works of a '"'^"Bumu»W) 
law-abiding people are not done in^a cheerful compliance with duty, or from unsel- 
fishness, it follows that man merely gets his deserts, i. e. that which a thing deserves. 
He is worth what he earns ; his esteem rises with the taxes he pays to the state ; 
otherwise he has no merit worth the person. 

The ethical results of Stoicism are therefore easily summarised : the stoic will SuAimary of 
nurse his apathy and rid himself of all earthly ambitions. He will dismiss all stoicism upon 
mundane interests from his mind. Since he finds it to be a futile attempt to elevate a^x^iai etiiios. 
them to his ideal of universality he considers the furtherance of common welfare a Dbgujitwithiocui 
matter not worth his attention, a thankless job. Ethics is virtually given up. *" '' ''^' 
And what that implies becomes obvious when it is remembered that ethics was the 
private religion of the schools. Thus by its legalistic morality Stoicism forfeited by »thiesu given up, i. e. 
default the last consolation which cheerful performance of duty in the interest of abil*don!^!]^r''£üic 
personal improvement affords. The default consisted in allowing personal merit to inte'ueetaaiism. 
become ignored, and advocating the substitution of a general state-morality in its ' ' ' 'n, 
{dace— a morality with the motto : "every body's business is nobody's." 
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§ 73. It would have been worse than unnecessary to dwell upon Stoic ethics, had 
there not been something else connected with it The Greek, it has been said, appro- 
priated and assimilated external matters in the mind, whilst the Romans rendered 
formal and forensic even the most spiritual things of the world of thought, the most 
intrinsic concerns of personal life. There was no action, no sacrificial celebration in 
which a portentous omen might not occur, or mistake be made, necessitating a 
literal repetition of the ritual. Words and symbolic rites were thought to work in 
such magfical and legal punctiliousness as that the efficacy of the whole act was 
rendered doubtful by the least error or mishap. 

We find consciousness under a stress of legalism and formalism which needs 
another explanation than that obtained by acirculus in probanda For this would 
be all that Stoicism would amount to, if we would rest with having explained Roman 
legalism and formalism by the abstractions ''Law" and "State." 

True enouffh. Rituals and oultus were the official expressions of civil polity a» formu- 
lated by the state. Beinsr affairs of government they finally may have transformed individual 
consciousness and private life to the stamp of their tentative bearings, analogous to the In- 
fluence of custom or the **Bpirit of the times." In this respect Mommsen^s word has much 
weiffht: ''Morality with the Jews and the Romans was a catechism or index of deeds either 
allowable or unforbidden." Tet there Is more than an habitual legalism at the root of tbm 
ceremonial punctiliousness aUuded to. 

We can not fail to observe that the ''mysterious anxiety" has a great deal to do 
with the painful uncertainty of ceremonious devotiop, even with the Romans. Their 
heroism,deeisiveness and assurance of final success notwithstanding, the Roman con- 
sciousness is as much afraid as we found that of the Greeks, despite their hilarity 
and familiarity with the gods; in spite of their boast of fearing neither fate nor the 
Styx. 

Why did the '^rtenta*' i. e. the ominous signs which the haruspex or the augur pretended 
to find at the "auspices", why did they wield such a power over Roman consciousness? The 
belief in both, omens and auspices, again indicates the prseenoe of that darkness soUdified 
in the substratum. In precarious situations consciousness. In the ratio of its darkening, feels 
compelled to either ward off, or conciliate, or bribe the powers of evil by scrutinous observ- 
ances, by the use of magic formulas and rituals and charms, or, on the other hand, people 
contrive, by means of odd usages and ''sympathetic" applications, to attract good spirits for 
succor ; in short, to use either power for selfish ends. All this goes to prove that the mind, 
even in its natural bondage and inverted foreboding of its rescue, becomes conscious of its 
innate destiny to become selfdetermined and to master the situation. 

This ominous suspense, flwsisting man's promptings to rise above himself, belongs none 
the less to that form of wretchedness, in which we found enthralled the nature-bound people 
of Inner- Africa and Oceania even up to the mouth of the Obi river. Herein Rome we find 
that anxious suspense covered up,not very deeply at that, by a layer of higher religious culture 
wrought into every form of cultural life; covered by a growth of religious offshoots which had 
crept hither from foreign fields, but were now thoroughly Romanised. Here aa weU as in 
Greece the lower layer shines through the upper crust, just as the Christian inscription around 
the cupalo of St. Sophia strikes through the Moslim plastering fortunately in reverse order. 
The same old priestcraft of sorcery again protrudes in the various manipulations, whenever the 
intestines of this or that fowl are examined, under sanctimonious mock-solemnity, a» to their 
indications of the human fate. 

With these superstitious practices that old Roman ancestor-worship stands con- 
nected, for which old nobility has the more predilection the older (and of course 
nobler in the esteem of insipid folks) it becomes. Of the high and brilliant umbel 
crowning the poisonous fiower-stalk of this plant we shall see more anon. 

The family altar of the Romans with its Penates is essentlaUy what the mirror is to the 
Japanese; with this difference however, that, what appears childish and ^irelrd in Asia be- 
came, by the occidental and by the Roman mind most conspicuously, transformed into hero- 
worshlp-^which also will turn up again before our view. 

upon the whole it will always have to be admitted, that the man of the antique 
cUmbed the highest notch of his scale in Italy. Earnest in action, honoring age and 
parentage, respectful to womanhood, loving his country, and fearing the gods, are 
qualities of the Roman which by far excel all those of the other ancient nationa 
combined. 

Those Romans Were a matter-of-fact people. Just the opposite from what the Hin- 
doos are, that nation of contemplation. The Romans nliade history and wrote it, in 
polar contrast to the Hindoo cousins who doze and dream. The epic is common to 
both on account of their Aryan descent, but a sense of history, besides the Greeks» 
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only the Romans posBessecL Rome in the prime of its manhood is the best type of 
the Aryan stock down to the time of its decline. 

The three stories of the theatre of Haroellus symbolise the three epochs of Roman oul- Marwiiu' fhMtn la 
tare. The Dorio bolums below remind one of theSt>artan firmness andsimplioity in the time of '^ »ehitoeftur» 
the rise of the republic. In the second story the Ionian column, symbolising a free horison, S'^^^ita^.**'^ p«rio4s 
shows how the Roman character had become tempered durin« the time of the constitutional Doric : 
strusrles and intestine conflicts. It was then that the Roman seised the world and the city J^bUeLT^iBnUeiiv 
made herself ready to become its mistress. The third story column, the Corinthian, pictures ionic* 
the artful coquetry, the leyity and luxury of the imperial period, and— the collapse of the widmins horiion, 
coloeseum. We do not now enlarge upon the latter period. We wait for the results to be «^*^<«jj ««^»^ 
sununed up, when the whole realm of the Mediterranean basin in the «olden Ao^ustean acre CoiSSj^^S!^i^n^ 
has become Romanised to the full extent. —^^ ooUsim. 

§ 74. Closing the review of Greece and Rome, of the Aryan Occident» as far as it 
then had become historic, we square onr accounts with them as we did with India artan 
and Persia. We are thereby still more confirmed of the importance of our discoyery gross- wlss 
that among the foor branch lines crosswise correlations and interrelations existed. intbr- 
These were not construed to suit our system. In arranging them, we simply follow- delations. 
ed the order in which they actually resulted from their interorganic connection by incarnations. 
force of polarities, as the natural outgrowth of history in its working after a plan tsmT^t^inint)"^ 
and for a purpose. Evidently there is method in the onward and westward move- '^^'^ MniS^T""^ 
ment of culture and improvement of the race. The feature of feminine passiveness, <'^'^' ^^^^^^ J^ 
self devotion, yea selfabnegation predominant in the eastern branch, we find to have "»*• »nT4uiii. 
become superseded by manly self assertion and activity in the West There thought ^^^othbosbs. 
in the process of sublimating, here action determined to cause further activity. 

What fruits then did the four branches of Aryan culture yield? In the first place 
we recognised the wrinkled features of the "image", in other words, the faded rem- SiSuSS ^' **** 
naiits of a monotheistic consciousness deep in the background of the human being, '^.^^'^^ amon« 
which, howsoever deranged, is found innate within every member of the family. We * * '*"*' 
found monotheistic traditions embodied in symbolical acts, never understood but ever 
venerated as family-heirlooms, reminders of the common home and the happy days of 
childhood. We found them a fragment here and a vestige there strewn over the en- 
tire area, lying about on top of the lower layers as a confusing mixture. 

The innate remnants were faintly felt: altho misunderstood because of their mutilated B«mnanti <rf prtmittT« 
condition, they were always discer nable from amonipthe bundle of anxieties and abominations, '^ f is^t^ 5g, 55. 67, 
and separable from the superstitidns about srhost and demon, snake and fetish. We found ^' ^'* 

the latter to be subversions and objectivications of those inner remnants or of external sym- 
bols and traditional family- heirlooms. Some phenomena we found to be inexplicable from 
natural oauses. Subverted truths, by force of their innateness, and occult phenomena dMhicuiihad from 

of infernal origin break through the upper stratum in places where superstition would have J^^**^'.!^^'**' '^ 
been least expected. Airain and again the better cultivated Aryans were attracted by the con- fe£w 
vndrums of the inner life, workin« out systems and beincr benefitted by the work in mental 
elevation. They arranged interrelated groups of higher and minor deities around a common ^^7f!l£|f^|£j^n„) 
center in the dim distance of a>golden time —without finding a name for it. They never could with inner r«iuind«n of 
rid themselves of the idea of unity and were ever possessed by a craving for centers of coher- "^ ^^^i^ui saijwna«. 
enoy. They knew of myths about a calamity, a confusion, a dispersion. We saw their at- in trying to m»1t« «haw 
tempts at remembering andsystematising facts and fictions, ideas and phantasies, symbolising rtddiM, Aryans b«wnM 
them and idolising the symbols. We saw them personifying nature and objectivising cogni- MUcuitiire.'^"' 
tions, which, tho vividly present, they could neither account for nor get rid of. We could not * ^^' '^* ''** ^'« '^*- 
but conclude that such attempts were practiced by vigorous minds ripe with experience, and i^^^ q^,^ . . 
forming upper grades in the social difPerentiatlon. »ttm in emteri of 

cohevlon. 

Not dispersed so far nor sunk so deep, as the Turanians, these Aryans, on the « «^. *». «1. ^^, ?«. "^ 
whole, preserved and improved their faculties and advanced thereby, of course not Pmonifyins n«tiu«. 
without leaving behind some of their race who abandoned themselves to apathy and *'*'''*^''' ''^**^ 
sheer despair. No large part of the Aryans thus became such decidedly superior disS^nuati!^^ 
nations, as to gain the upper hand over the inferior. Spreading over the territories of ^^^•^'^^ 
subjugated preoccupants, each progressing in a somewhat different course, they Jf|;^^;„,^ 
planted better, specific cultures in the fallow soil— until they in turn would relapse *° ''°°*'' Mhvgy. 
into the wild nature of the uncultivated subsoil. Higher gifti .nd tm« 

Besides those religiotis relics and cognitions, the Aryans had peculiar gifts in common, ^"nV^JthlJ^uhii^ 
which, however, did not cure them of their proneness to adopt some other peculiarities, ^^ ^<^ ■^^ 
lower than their own, and to blend them with their own. The Aryan mettle, nevertheless, 
maintained its quality sufficiently genuine to preserve the higher gifts and true intuitions 
plainly distinguishable from the alloy of perverted consciousness and from poor imitations. 
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The four component parts of the Aryan family tnmM npon a signlfleant axis. 
Imagine this axis as a bipolar magnetic bar whose forces grow the more neutral the 
nearer they approach the middle, upon that rather indifferent part of the axis, half 
way between the poles, Persian and Greek cultures turned, both qualified for inter- 
mediating the polar fluxes merely to serve as good conductors. Their intercommuni- 
cations in trade and in war show their equalising effects as distributive agencies, as 
tho they had agreed upon the execution of their historical tasks, and had understood 
their reciprocity as having been prearranged. 

But at the opposite ends of the axis the full force of the polar tension recuper- 
ates itself. The outer poles lie in Benares and Rome, where the extremes each take 
their definite shape. Yet they are nothing but contrasts under strain; hence the ex- 
tremes may meet, the tension may spend itself without a discharge, and may, under 
a neutralisation of forces, come to its equipoise. 

If we may take the yearning of the passive mind,— addicting itself to nature and 
retiring, plant-like, to sleep— as the feminine pole, then this-ceases to be effective 
and becomes fixed on the Ganges; whilst the opposite pole of virile exertion, deter- 
mined to master the world, spent its energy on the Tiber. Yonder the reality ot earth- 
ly things is reduced to mere illusory apperception, despised and averted and avoided 
under the groaos of world-Boreness, on acconot of aa ideal world. Here a real value is as- 
cribed to the environments, f oimding that view of life which sees a moral destiny 
and persists in the activity of realising the purposes of real life. But Just as in India 
blessedness is sought in dropping the ethical problems of actual life, so Rome stands 
in peril of woridllness at the expense of Heaven. 

In the Orient a patient longing for Incarnations, an intense desire to have the gods 
dwelling with man. In the Occident an impatient impetuousness in reverse manner» 
tendingtoheroismandapotheoaes, extolling man to rank with the gods. 

Yonder the idea of condescension of infinity divine to human nature in its gen- 
eralness; there the ascension of personal man to an indistinct deity. 

When we formulated the mode and common characteristics of eastern thought 
into a comprehensive synopsis, we termed it: TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

Likewise we formulate that of the west as: IMMANENCY. 


Analysis of the 
ethnical 

oompound in the 
Roman crucible. 


Composition seems to 
stand neutralised in 
the Mediterranean 
basin until tht 
"center of cohesion*' 
appears. 

f 42, 47. 61. 74. 188. 


C THIRD DIVISION. 

THIRD CIRCLE. THE NATIONS AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN BASIN. 


SYLLABUS. 


§ 75. Thus far our object has been to present to our minds the Aryan eulture in 
the shape of an edifice, with wings opposite one another upon a substructure of com- 
pressed life. This building is reared upon a hardened and raw subsoil of Turano- 
Mongolian beginningSyWhich at this stage of historic development as yet surrounds 
it in an extensive compass. 

We now proceed in outlining the third circle as the narrowest and innermost 
compass of the three. It encircles the basin into which, figuratively speaking, all 
elements of ancient history empty themselves. At a certain season the solution ap- 
pears as if it were neutralised and at a standstill, the boisterous commotions goin^ 
on notwithstanding. Then that powerful center of coherency is perceived to come 
ioTth, around which all the ascendant cycles of the ancient world had been rotating*. 
In the center of the chaotic mass we observe the formation of a nucleus, around 
which the elements of a new organism may silently concentrate as by a law analo- 
gous to that of natural affinity ; and from which subsequently it will permeate the 
entire mixture flown together in the basin. 
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Comparing the Boman orb with a basin will prove a very appropriate metaphor« The Syllabus. 
eomponent elements of the chaos ffatherinff therein, the ingredients of the compound mixture c^ntentB of «h« ehapim, 
have to be isolated in order to set some of them free. There is, in the first place, the leading 
influence of the *^urbs" itself. As the rivers tend to the ocean, so the host of idols and the 
treasures of ail the nations are emptied, almost in their entirety, into the lap of the ''Mistress '• ^m«*« ^^^^i^^^^^^ 
of the World". The Olympus is extended into the Pantheon. All deities to be found through- oiymiMM-PuiUi««. 
out the whole monarchy are summoned to assemble and to pay homage to the sod of sroveru- Smperor-ood. 

Polltleal foroM. 

ment. 

Then the Hellenic influence is to be taken into account. Together with that, all the n. Onek infloeneo. 
diverse grades of culture, the sum of all the accomplishments acquired, including mytholog- oraeni^inohition 
ical piety and moral philosophy, came flowiniT along. The states corroding in the general vndAreounopoUtaniaa. 
dissoluteness, both cultus and culture are set free, and the mental forces, like escaping gases, 
spread and disinfect the historical atmosphere. As soon as, for instance, the idea of a cosmo- 
politan citisenship is sublimated from the mass, it prevails. 

Another chapter, the third in this third division, at last leads us to investigate the third ni. Hamito-Semeiie 
and most concentric circle of humanity, and to analyse the peculiarities of the Semites. mtMSuam. 

What had been contrived in the Boman basin, what attempts at unification had been SmSii^ 
made by Aryan forces, was to be brought into a tangible form by Semitic ooefBcients. These Phcniotan«. 
factors we study in the cultures of Mesopotamia and iBgypt where they rest upon their i<^ ot univ«iuU^. 
Cushitic substratum, until we see how among the Pheuioians the Hamito-Semitic talent 
brings out the idea of universality. 

The fourth chapter then will acquaint us with the enigmatical nation of the Jews. Its 
peculiar destiny, its particular position in the world, and its predisposition of characteristics 
from the beginning, its conservatism and progress despite its reserved attitude, its persist- 
ency and preservation in the midst of decaying nations, its triumphant outlook into the 
future whilst all other nations deplore only the sunny past,— and its remarkable, final catas- 
trophe, will constrain us to concede to them an exceptional significance in universal history, iv. OontriboUgn 
In all this, and more, too, a natural development of national predispositions is manifest, pre- j^^ g^^^SH*"'*' 
paratory to the entrance of an entirely new factor. For, in that seemingly insignificant peo- 
ple the true "center of coherency," the center of equation," fi^ruratively speaking, comes to 
view, around which, unbeknown, all former attempts to harmonise thoughts, to unify senti- 
ments, and to satisfy the souVs cravings, all premonitions, and all aspirations to excellency 
had been oscillating. 

CH. I. THE ETHNICAL COMPOSITION IN THE ROMAN BASIN. 

§ 76. Iloman history overshadows the whole world. The wide compass of its Rome-. stiniflMnGa. 
import embraces all other events, engiil& the history of all other nations.'' This is the ""^'' 
bearing upon history which Niebolir assigns to Rome. We shall see how far, altho f S" ^l IHÄt^ iw, 
not deep enough, he saw. ^ ' ' ' ' i«! an! 

That wonderful religious movement— reformatory to a certain extent and thriUinir vo tmity amon« th» 
Asia at about the time of the destruction of Solomon's temple,— vibrated through the then p«opie; only 
known world even to Japan from the Ganges to the Tiber. Appearance of Buddhism, reform omqa«n^ natioiu, 
of Confu-tse, Zoroastrian reformation, Israel's captivity, Hesiod's theogony in Hellas, Pytha- 
gorean mysticism in Great-Greece, the circumnavigation of Africa, the fall of Jerusalem, 
Ninive, and Babylon : these are the wave-crests of the universal commotion. The altituddb of 
Aryan cultures at about 600 B. C. are marked by the names of Gautama, Hesiod and Numa. 

With the organisatory success of Numa the fundamental principles were laid 
down which Rome never lost sight of up to present times. In the program of 
Roman life thus promulgated, the genius is embodied which may figure as the mold 
by which the cast of the empire was determined. In vain, however, heaves the 
world-monarchy under ita efforts to represent a complete unity. It remains but a 
conglomerate of conquered states, which were to smooth off each other by grinding, 
analogous to that which polished the granite blocks of the moraines. During the 
operation the nations of imperial Rome became tired of wars and lay down to rest, 
as if waiting for peace. In a sense the empire had the aspect of an enormous ex- ^''"°' "^ ^ 
panse over which a conflagration had raged "where only here and there— as Curtius tcu«nw) 
says— the sparks of smothered passions rekindled the flames." 

From the latest ruins of Carthage and Corinth columns of dense smoke as yet rolled up 
and flames licked through. The extension of the northern boundaries meant death to the 
lUyrian and Thrakian tribes, who withered and vanished at the approach of a culture to or perlahing . 
which, like the Indians in the United States, they would not conform themselves. 

On the other hand strong peoples were called to the front for historical coopera- 
tion. Their territories being drawn into national intercourse they helped, in the first 
place, to enlarge the world's market 
U 
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India alonff with Southern Arabia was seised by the movement, whereby both reorived 
new stimuli for the prolongation of their historic existences. The ruins lately discovered 
upon the coast oi the Somali country corroborate this allegation. The Euphrates countries 
were prevailed upon to exchanire their flroods by way of the Mediterranean ports. Bven the 
Heroynian forest regions in Germany yielded contributions to the tral&o now oonneetinflr the 
marshes of the Vistula with the oasis of the Sahara and with the Soudan. The. extensive sys- 
tem 6f overland-routes was frequented by the "currus publious." The connections of travei 
and trade over land and by water were regrulated by time-schedules. Bven with China cor- 
respondence was opened: the ^'silk-road** to the Sererians went towards the rising sun along- 
the northern slope of the Kuen-lun. A Soman by-way led to the Lob- nor throucrb steppes in 
which the situations of numerous towns have been discovered, but which are now avoided be- 
cause of the oppressive solitude reisrninff there. Previously, as we have seen, Greece had es- 
tablished itself as a medium of lucrative international traffic. Its colonies and factories dotted 
the interior of Soythia up to the Ural, and the Mediterranean shores to the pillars of Hercules 
and up the Rhone. Besrular roads led across Gaul in the direction of Thule. Interoourse with 
the Hindoos was reopened by the Greeks. In Persia they stood hi^h at the court of Cyrus. 

Carthanre had done its equal share to facilitate commercial intercourse. Its ships con- 
tinued haulinff umber from the Baltic; and its caravans communicated with the people on 
the Niffer river and around the Tshad-lake. The West- African coast had been explored be- 
yond the Green Promontory, It was a Phenlcian whom Necho had fitted out to double Cape 
of Grood Hope for the first time. 

In short, nation after nation was drawn into relations of reciprocal interests. 
The Roman Basin had become a general exchange on a large scale. The importance 
of this newly created solidarity of interests and of these commercial relations, which 
in addition brought about new political negotiations, is not to be undervalued. 

This may be illustrated by the support sent to the Rhodians, when an earthquake had 
not only caused their colossus to tumble down, but, had demolished their city. Pol^'bios en- 
umerates the amounts of aid-moneys sent from everywhere to relieve the distress. .Hiero of 
Syracuse, Ptolemy of iBffypt, Anticonus of Macedonia, Prusias of Bitthynia, and even Mithri- 
dates contributed benevolent ffifts for the suif erers— a novbl fhbkomxnom. 

The most distateful feature of the medley in the basin was the conflux of the 
ideas which the overwhelmed nations entertained about their gods, and of all the 
cults pertaining thereto. A veritable pandemonium was the result. 

The Phrygian hiffhlanders presented Rome Vith the Syrian goddess, with her black stone. 
The Serapis service of Alexandria with the processions of Isis, which earned so g-reat renown 
in Corinth, and were described by Apulejus— became exceedingly popular throughout the 
realm. The devotees of Baochus,who devoured the bleeding meat of kids, and who had them- 
selves entwined with snakes, celebrated their fames and exhibited their performances in 
many cities, in connection with the ''Mysteries of the Hekates," the primitive deities of 
Latium. From Phryffia the Zabasios-service with its nocturnal debaucheries was introduce<L 
From thence also came those Tauobolies, in which the initiatory services consisted of purifi- 
cations with ox-blood at the midnifirht hour in the pit. They took quarters upon the Vatican 
hill. 

Diverse emperors took pains to augment the collection or rather to swell the 
coqflux. We need but to mention Nero and Heliogabal. The different rituals were 
all thrown into the strange potpourri, in which not even blood was spared, in order 
to obtain warm hamao entrails for the haruspex. 

Beside the hall of the Quirites the temple of the Persian sun-god was erected, 

Persian ^ ^^^^ Mithras, the Siva of India, reigned from the Araxes and the Ganges to 

elements: Tauris, being Influential in Delphi and at the Capitol, as he had been at home and in 

8an<euiti. Dodoua. Sluco this idolatry had become naturalised in Rome it marched on with 

the legions to become dominant as far as Ratisbona and Mayence. ^he sun-service 
flnally became a digest, indeed, of Indian, Persian, Phrygian and Gr»co-Roman 
mythologies, in which the whole promiscuous mixture of godheads thickened and 
amalgamated like the diverse ores in a smelter or the metals in a crucible. 

It looked as tho the oriental sun should dawn upon the Occident. Under different names 
he became the most prominent idol. To Rome he was Apollo. So much was made oi him, 
that a later writer in a satirical strain made the sun utter the foUowinff complaint: 

^*Some drown me in the Nile; others darken and then bewail me; some a^rain pierce my 
smashed parts with seven spears, whilst others cook me in a pot. Deplore me Liber, mourn 
for Proserpina, mourn about Osiris and bemoan Attys ! All rifirbt. Only be careful, that I 
may not suffer indignities. Ye must not draff me through every ditch !" 
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§ 77. If we glance over the whole sitnation as the sun does, we find ascending tendmer «f '^o« 
or elevating tendencies nowhere. But we observe stuntedness, and behold cripplings ^^^^ ^ u; § • 
of a fidgity phantasy everywhere. 

Strange to say that snch eclecticism should have been mistaken for enlighten- 
jnent, when in fact it is a sure symptom of the mind becoming eclipsed. It does not 
impress us with an idea of mere incompleteness of Imowledge. Neither does it ^^^^f* ^^ 
jesemble the night with its fertilising and recuperative effects; not night as the time raii^htment, 
in which strength is recruited for resuming work after a short and sound rest. That land's ec^pae. 
sun which smiled on the empire, once a sure symptom of original monotheism» or 
rather that night which changed off with him, represents the most noxious perver- 
sions of religion. 

This is a night in which the inflamed brain suffers insonmia approximating Therreatsan-flet 

madness ; a night in which manly energy is consumed by random and wanton agility, holy nWbt. 
or in which, worse yet, the vital forces are debauched. 

This niffht of eolectio syncretism was like a phantom shadow thrown upon a chilly and Binkbiff aiudow». 
thick fog*. The shadows then lengthen accord! ng to the degree in which the real sun of the 
mind, that hidden center of the invisible heavens, sinks towards or below the horison of con- 
sciousness. 

For, a sort of a presentiment respecting the veiled presence of that central sun of suns 
in the backg-round of the heavens —whose rays reflect even from the wondrous mir- 
ror of pristine traditions, and innate ' cognitions, which mythology had attempted to Presantimenta of the 
brinf to a focus, oi^ to reduce to a ssmthesis, or to reconstruct by way of esoteric systems and " '^ff^nl'^oo, 102. 10s. 
symbolic rites —man is known to have ever experienced. Bver and anon there arose one as a 
solid mountain-cone rises above the plain of flattened or levelled ideas. The shadow of this the*morrto^et*^r 
apex then covered the surroundings with so much denser darkness as the sun sank deeper and darknen. 
as finally, only the brow of the mountain reflected the last rays of the glowincr light, before it 
suddenly and completely vanished. 

Thus, under the suspense of a magic dusk, the outlines of personal and natural 
objects, of human and divine matters, of this world and the spiritual, flowed together ^^5;^^"*SK'SilrtR!* 
like the dissolving views from two magic lanterns. All grades of consciousness, and vruigvmeiiiB on earth. 
all phantoms of fear had subsided into a chaos which, in a certain sense, resembled 
that, which preceded the first day. And in such a mental and moral chaos develop- 
ment is no longer to be sought for. Dissolution takes the place of evolution; instead 
of development confusion reigns and human affairs lie in a hopelessly perplexing en- vq human 
tanglement, which no human reason nor natural force can unravel. Least of all the reasoning nor 

natural force 

emperor who was hailed as the rescuer Just at the moment when all the guy-ropes of win avail in the 
human existence had become twisted into a tight knot It did not take long until thcT^biems^of 
the people became aware of their disappointment seeing that the emperor merely ^^^ mental 
played a figure, instead of being "the "figure expected. He was not so much as a 
mere sign of a new dawn; he was only presiding over the pandemoniunL Sure läSTrai^ in the* "^^ 
enough, the world lay at his feet, no longer by reason of right, but on grounds of "* *"" ""'ikm. 
might, since opposing fortitude was exhausted. Among pyg^es, comparatively 
speaking, he was announced pontlfex maximus, the state incarnate. 

The people had become disgusted with the multiform humbugsrery of proselyting xhe state held 
idolaters outcrying one another. In preference to this rabble, and in lieu of their *®g^*pemeQood 
lost faith, these people in their emergency substituted the representative of their 
highest idea, their '^Supreme Good'^ the state. For man ever must have some kind 
of faith, being always in need of something tangible upon which to lay hold. No 
part of humanity can ever shift for more than the length of a life time without some 
"center of cohesion." 

Sixteen pillars of granite with Corinthian capitals of white marble supported the vesti- penthoon. 
bnle of the Pantheon. The roof consisted of glittering tiles of bronze, and rested on iron, {c^^'^c^urt 1 57. 
gold-plated rafters. The lofty and spacious hall under the dome was beset with a row of 
sculptured fi^rures standincr in a circle, noblest pieces of art. They were to represent the sev- q^^'i^'j^hel of 
eral flrods of all subjected nations, whilst the true object of the assemblage was the glorifica- ancient nature- 
tion of the triumphant victor, the state. They had to serve as foil to the glory of Augustus, bound culture, 
whose statue they surrounded as if waiting upon ths smfbbob— god. ^ ^ * 

§78. We stand here before a phenomenon of supreme- significance to history. 
"The Roman religion on the whole assumed the shape of a specifically imperial cul- 
tus", Preller avers. It was nothing but policy, this official religion. God was noth- imperial religion 
ing to the Roman if not the embodiment of his highest idea, the state for ever. To puu^ 

him God can be but politics personified. Preller concludes his mythology with the 
emperor-«ult 
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Ancestor-worship (and demon-eervice, its caricature) has always outlasted the- 
better conceptions of the chief deities. But so energetically promulgated and so per- 
fectly systematised as in Rome it was not even in China. Nowhere, not even in 
iBgypt, was old nobility more inclined to stretch its legendary lineage on the score of 
respectability, than the Roman aristocracy at this period. Hero-worship always com- 
mands a large retinue; but never had an entire conglomorate of nations so readily ac- 
quiesced in such a novel modification of it, as that of divine adoration of dead besars- 
We have noticed already, how the Orient assisted in this innovation. When Rome put 
its foot upon the neck of the ennervated Asiatics, their cities and states were eager to 
pay homage to the Roman sort of religiousness in order to secure easier terms. In 
this manner Rome became the patron deity of Smyrna; it is not so certain whether of 
Pergamon also. But it was never heard of, that a Roman would have denied his re- 
ligion, that is, his loyalty to the state; or that for reasons of diplomacy he should, (as 
Alexander and Napoleon had learned in the Orient) accommodate himself to the re. 
ligion of those he wanted to rule. Hence Rome became ever more successful in mak- 
ing religions bow to her. 

In the end Rome, nevertheless, allowed Oriental ideas to enter by another way, 
and in that round about way was conquered by them. For we must not forget that 
Roman Cesarism was, after all, but a copy of the Asiatic pattern. In theory it was 
the same Pantheism, ever favoring despotism, which we found in China, and India, 
and Macedonia. Since Rome had virtually taken possession of the heritage of Alex- 
ander's estate, the occupants of the Roman throne saw fit to utilise the secret of the 
eastern monarchies with their dynastic successions. The newly discovered secret of 
taming barbarians or refractory aliens, of firmly establishing large empires and con- 
tinuing powerful enough to rule them and to maintain authority of state* seemed to 
depend on the deification of royalty. The transfer of government to Byzantium was no 
more than the realisation of the long nourished desire to take the place and continue 
the glory of the ancient dynasties. Rome thought of taking advantage of the 
Asiatic custom by making it subservient to its own interests. But once captivated 
by the oriental thought, she could never again free herself from it. 

After the impirium, i. e. a world orbit, had become a fact in the Occident a common 
central idea was to be procured by which the mixed compound could be rendered cohesive. It 
was found in the august majesty of the most popular man. **Urbs^* and ''Orbs'' cringed before 
him. Greek thouirht with its fancy for hero-worship employed its mode of reliflrion in apotheo- 
sisiuff the emperor. In Athens, Corinth and Sparta altars were erected in honor of Aucrustus 
and formally dedicated to him. Rome did not laff behind. It had made the public games 
ovations to Octavian Auerustus before his apotheosis. Cities counted their new era froDA the 
date at which on his journeys he had passed through. Soon after his death the senator Nume- 
rius Attious declared under oath that he had seen the emperor ascend to heaven. As fast as 
the report could be spread, temples were built everywhere. Priests were installed, and kids 
and calves were sacrificed, to the new god in heaven. In solemn procession« soSueton relates, 
his statue was carried about upon a vehicle expressly built for the occasion, and 
drawn by elephants. In due form the new state-god was added to the old gods, the whole 
empire unhesitatingly swearing allegiance to him. 

At Lyons and Cologne we know of this new rendition of allegiance to have been observed 
by the numerous princes, dukes and representatives of the Gauls and by some Germans. 

At the confluence of the Rhone and Saone an altar was dedicated to, and the smoke of in- 
cense rose in honor of, the statue, the attending priest being one of the tribe of the iBduans, 
Near this altar stood a temple for this pet of the nations as a sign of their eagerness just then 
to serve a real god. The people of Narbo like many others had reared temples for his wor- 
ship when he was still living ; the temple upon the Spanish Tarraoo was built immediately 
after his death. But Greece, because nearer to Oriental usages and ideas had outdone all 
others already in order of time as well as in the degree of fervency. JSgypt celebrated the 
memory of Augustus as the '^Redeeming" god. 

The judges throughout the empire from the Euphrates to the Atlantic had no sooner 
made people swear by the name of Augustus, than that the streets leading up to the capitol 
became too narrow for the herds of animals driven thither to be sacrificed. *They were 
driven up there in order to adore the mean image of the wicked despot with as much blood of 
beasts as he was used to spill human blood. This is what Pliny thought of the latest fashion 
in idolatry, of the effects of the **emperor-god-mania". Firmitius Maternus formulated this 
into the dogma, that the emperors were gods of that class upon whom the stars, being of so 
much lower order, could exert no influence. The fate of the emperors, for this reason can no 
more be read from the stars than that of the gods or the demons. 
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Cyrus after his elevation to the coda, is pictured with four angelic wines, aooordincr to f^ni« imitsud. 
the copy of his monumental representation in Lenormant's work. This shows that Borne, * ^' '^ 

notwithsEtandinff its philosophy and its cultural aooomplishments, adopted the Persian form 
of idolatry together with the much lower forms which break through the surface of the best 
established culture from the stratum beneath. ' 

This last repristination of mythical coitus was, howeyer of yery transient glory« 

Astonishing is this close of ancient history. No sooner had the Occidental oon- 

gcionsness deyiated from its destination and become imbued with the old Oriental oeoidentai 


ideas, than its defeat became obyions. Rome for once untme to itself, had in Menuib!^ 
this indirect manner allowed itself to be conquered by an idea most thread-worn of *m,?9o^uS!w:H9', 
all ideas. The principal element of hero-worship is a compound of self adoration and ^^' '^' 

self conceit. But considering the circumstances, what better could the Romans haye DeiiiMtion of mm 
done than making this inadyertent attempt at selfsalyation? Perceiying the peril of SS^Vu^^i^^t.« 
falling below the line of human dignity, it was certainly more rational to idolise the L^rt^^dLit. 
state than to fondle fetishes. 

That state had already absorbed the priyileges, which by right of their innate- p^^, jj^ 
ness ought to be kept inalienable by eyery possessor. Had not Plato inyested the state idolised; 
state with the attributes of being man collectiye, the personification of the ideal man, 
the synthesis of the metaphysical good of infinite yalue? When therefore the state 
had been interpreted as the Supreme Gk)od it could not be inconsistent with highest 
intellectnalism to deify its representatiye. Of Orientalism, as transmitted through .oompoandof Mtf. 
Phitonism to the orient, the mao-god was the oatnrmi resnlt S'tSfSJlaSlI'" 

He was the result, too, of the unperishable, altho corruptible cognition of personal p^^^'i^' ^ V*' ***" 
immortality. As an attempt of unaided reason at the realisation of this thought, the ^"^-90^ ^ ^^^^ 
man-god signifies an advance. For, another and far more precipitous line of .«nprefermbiaioiiM' 
human logic had abruptly run out, as we shall see elsewhere, in the beast-f od. bwaHt«i. 1 »• 

By the contriyance of state-deification humanity, entangled in crude super- 
stitions, had, in a rather neryous haste, tried to saye itself from still another pre- 
dicament of the mind. Relation)^ growing more complicated had sharpened the To save 
attention. The more extensiye the range of obseryation became, and the more f etuhism^ men^ 
inteUigence'was exercised, the more yiyid grew, under the danger of getting lost in Sfadoration 
physical diyersity, the presentiment that refuge could be found in a metaphysical J^titatJ^S"^^. 
«aeoeu alone. Either one man had in reality to become God, or one personal God 
had to become man. Simply this alternative remained at the remarkable conclusion 
of ancient history. 

In that part of the world where the idea of personality had been rescued, in that ^ , . .^ . 
part of humanity which, upon that basis, had risen to the highest degree of self- ^^f*"^;;;^^ 
culture — ^in the west, man chose the first of the two postulates. The world-orbit pray- 1 ^' «>' 7«> ^^^ 

ed before the man-god. 

§ 79. History incessantly persists upon equation. It aspires to bring the nations History ^aw- 
into commtmication and to guide them to unity. It keei» them in balance, ever tates to carry ins: 
seeking their equilibrium by means of that polarity which retains them inside the of unityf '^ nc p e 
sphere of the invisible center of attraction. The growth of the ancient monarchies 
evinces this, where a great variety of ethical coefficients had to obey a mysterious in- 
stinct. This instinct made nations submit to the rule of equity and render even 
the discipline of social order attractive. A promiscuous manifold is to be reduced to £?a7orKr w^uhit 
a unit by being cast into the mold of a new pattern. Preparatory to this transf orma- "HS^St^^iliiiLS!^ 
tioo the great national bodies assume their definite shapes as units with specific 
characteristics, destined to consummate a final organised union. This is the ten- e 

dency of history because the promptings towards this goal are inherent in human 
nature. 

During the process of national consolidations the irresistible inclination to dom- Hiiiory aisoiendi to, 

carry out the prlnotpM 

Inate asserts itself in behalf of history's finality, tho in seeming antagonism to the ^ dominion. 
principle of freedom. Ethnical units never stop to deliberate on harmonising the 
corollaries of dominion and liberty. Under the hostility in which these factors ap- 
pear, the confounded units put themselves in array against each other for the ensuing 
conflict. Some become too proud to obey the historic traction towards unity; other 
parts are too obstinate to join the whole. Those unfit for freedom are then routed 
by the hostile forces who indulge the maddening lust of destruction. 
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These conflicts will not cease until it is oniversally understood, that both liberty 
and dominion are to serve the same law of unifloation. With those refractory parte 
which persist in remaining detached from the center of union, and labor under false 
apperceptions as to the true form of either unity or liberty, all human contriTances 
employed to obtain the unification miscarry. 

This acain is one of the instances of confused physical analogies mentioned in § 7. Here 
the indiscrimination about ori^rinally true phases of consciousness with respect to dominion» 
liberty and unity comes in and works mischief. 

The restlessness of earthly conditions and man's own nature and disposition 
rival in urging upon him the obligation to establish tranquility. From his anxieties 
he longs to be freed, and against dangers he wishes to be protected. To counterpoise 
the diverging tendencies of the manifold towards dissolution, personal life instine- 
tively seeks a center of cohesion, a general bond of connection. All of these desid- 
erata are necessary to enjoy and to improve earthly conditions. From union alone 
the powerless individual can expect protection and freedom. It was upon these 
principles that, as if under silent agreement, the Roman state amalgamated the 
many heterogenous parts constituting the empire. 

la ages past and among nations gone the adjustment of these principles had 
been attempted again and again. Bach of the aocieot mooarchies represeats a mode off 
reallftlof the noity, in which each nolt sodf bt to possess the freedom aid to preserve Its 
difoity, the noity which fnarantees personal secnrity and rational dominion. But la 
forming such a unity —in which selfcontroi (individually) that \a tme dominion, 
and self-government (collectively), that is tme form of Oi^ll liberty, may be cul- 
tivated —the old monarchies utterly failed. 

History then took Aryan material to bring about the unification of humanity. 
The Greek mode of thought devised a new method for the preservation of individu- 
ality. Personality is indeed set free, and the persons brought forth are k^t together 
as a nicely organised community— in theory. Something new is preparing on the 
score of real advance towards dignity, liberty, and unity. The Hellenes failed, never- 
theless. Their aversion to authority subverted personality into subjectiveness, and 
liberty into libertinism. 

At the end of our period history forms the Roman monas, apparently surpassing 
all former results, under the rigorous discipline of Rome, the separate groups of 
nations are now released from the restrictions of their limited spheres. Being drawa 
into mutual contact and a solidarity of interests, their mental horizons widen. They 
meet to exchange their thoughts along with their goods, mutually benefitting each 
other. Here forces are bound, there others are set free. Everything works practical 
in the uniform of the Roman straight-jacket. Yet Rome fails, too. Liberty is a 
make-believe and unity is vested in the despot alone: ere long not even with him. 
When the time comes that the state is unable to protect, each of its citizens will try 
to protect himself as best he can. Authority then is lost and the state falls asunder. 

Nevertheless, the truths, worked out in ways preparatory to their realisation, 
will live henceforth, until the unity, dignity, and liberty of humanity eventually 
take their historical shapes. 

CH. II. DISINTBORATION OP STATB-TMEOCiUCY. 

§ 80. Rome simply completed the preparation for the new seita. It had to serve 

as the immense crucible, figuratively speaking, into which the fragments of bursted 

nations were thrown to be dissolved. There was in this large Mediterranean basin 

fn ^uSfSSlX^* Olio PlÄCö above all where intellect was at work, trying to solve the problem for 

which Roman power could find no answer. That place was Alexandria. 

The Romans with their disregard for ideas wrought out the cramp-irons and 
chains which kept the joints together by force of state and law; whilst the Greeks 
furnished the binding cement. What brittle material the Roman discipline had 
thrown into the smelter of state-absolutism was rendered pliable by the alloy of the 
Greek language then pervading the medley composition. History evidently assigned 
this function to the Greeks as their portion in carrying out its purpose of öivilising 
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hoinanity. By the aeiimeii of the Greek mind for receiving, molding and distribut- 
ing ideas and by their position in the world's emporium of literature^ the Greeks BoHilth..pp«tofor 
were well fitted to perform their part Rome, then, furnished the apparatus for the ÄLnSiiämd. 
experiment of concentrating the affairs of ^e entire world; but Greek thought had Htiioibin to «»daet 
to preside over the experiment and to conduct the analysis and reduction of the com- **»«'^p«'*™«*- 
ponent radicals to the figure of the synthesis. 2r^^5^* ''"^** 

Greek thought had to find the '•word" which would set the elements free, and ?Ä ""*"^ 
make humanity understand and appreciate that nucleus of affinity, of which it might BomaneoiuirteDey 
avail itself as of a hold in its sinking condition. All this had been floating before b^t»ruL S*thS? 
Greek idealism ; and the truth universally felt to be contained in Greek philosophy £ir rft^u^!^^ 
gave it such prestige, that together with Roman discipline of the body politic, this 8t>*»«i>Miutinn »«v«; 
Hellenism continued to engage the minds in the discipline of self culture. Hence it ^^^"^ °»h7: 
may be said that the *'mind," after all, controlled the inner springs of historical Mti^m?^''' ^* 
movements upon Roman territory ; and it would prove profltable to remember, that ▼•»«!»">«» i^p»«. 
institutions of learning ought to be to their nations what Hellenism was to Rome. \^t^S^SuMi 

The most powerful states of the East knew nothing of the secret of reducing a. •duLw rf"' "*' 
ethnical particles to civic units. The monarchies conquered nations and crushed ^^J^«^ | 
their gods and their customs; yet the most cruel oppressions never succeeded in '§80,ii9,i96. 

abolishing them so entirely but that some always had to be tolerated. Scarcely ever «««^ic Th^)S^dow 
did absolutism prove able to infuse higher culture into subjected people, since as a üdthlt''hfgh«retiitiir« 
general thing these ethnical elements remained unmitigatingly stubborn. The ^^^^^^^'^»i^ 
vanquished, for a while, would seek solace the more fervently in their own formalism in th« lUMnvy 
and symbolism, and the more stubbornly adhered to them, the more it became mani- SiS^lteffratioii 
feet that the state did not answer the ideal of unity. ^ e«i«ti.i eonrti <« 

The victors, on the other hand, held it below their dignity to mitigate and to ooi«tfu«m inoc 
adjust; and, hardenini^ correspondingly, they saw fit to annihilate the forms in ^«'r^HuZlid'^'^ 
order to exterminate the nationality. Thus neither obscure cults nor higher culture S^f^i % '*'* 
could serve as a solvent. All that the state-theocratic fusion of religions and politics g^^ ^'^J^f^^- 
in the Roman basin could achieve was, to bring the obstinate exclusiveness of the ^*°^j>3^*r"««. 

eoplM 78. Pontlf. BUS. 

ancient nations to an end. And m the end the religio-political, i. e. the theocratic ^''*^.2^ 
state had also to be disintegrated, if the formative elements of civilisation were to ^'t'^i^ .J^''!««!^ 

120. aiQsnn 127, 

be rendered soluble and communicable. The process of this disintegration is ^S!S^^S^\^^'^*^ 
plainly observable among the Greeks. Their gods, in undergoing the poetical sub- t^i^'i^'^^i 
limation, fade away and are practically used up. They are gradually shown to be SlJjJ'^^vä iJio«nt 
nothing but artificially arrange reflectors of prosaic every-day life. In the light of ^^-^^ BrtHti. 
philosophy these phantoms disappeared, and under scientiflc analysis the mirage of Sf^'h^'L ns^' *" 
the other world as represented, for instance, by *the ceremonials of Cyrus" court, ^^^ ^'^ 
vanished, and the old notion of state-unity was discarded. ivnonuity^ed bo» ' 

oventnincd. 

Scarcely is the idea of personality gained, however, until it, also, is overstrained Authority dm^owad. 
at the expense of unity. Instead of being extended to the cognition of humanity, it 
relapses into mere individualism, where independence is sought in subjectivism, and « ^j^ j^ 
authority disavowed. Willful arbitrariness rushes to anarchism wherein ''humanism" 
becomes mad and commits suicide. This course the problem took in Greece at least, sute baut into th« 
where once the state had been built into the framework of a deism in the concrete. ^2i!u!Ta,iij!l!6!%-r 

KQ ^1 Ä J Qgt AA Q^ 1 OKI 

The hieratic tl^irst for power, abusing the fear of the gods, is, under circum- 'i28,i82.i87;i89'. im; 
stances like those of Greece, the first incitement for a community to emancipate 
itself fron^ priestly predominance. Energetic efforts are made to cultivate selfhood fnS^^et°^'^ 
and communism side by side, whereby the advantages gained become subverted into 
80 much damage. Clannish interests and envy detach themselves, now from the pre- 
ponderance of a hegemony, and then from the tyranny of communism. Man becomes 
conscious of being a person with rights equal to those of other persons of his nation- 
ality. He claims the right, for instance of being his own and of possessing property 
of ISs own. Rights felt to be inborn are defended against the abuse of might and of 
authority with the simple truth, that mao does not exist for the sake of the state, but 
vice versa. The ulterior result and last phase of the state's disintegration is sophisti- 
cated legislation which begets radicalism and demagoguery. 
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ALEXANDER'S ATTEMPT AT THE WORLD-MOKABCHY. 
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In this manner successively the old world of the «rods symbolisincr unity and authority 
then the old state and the old foundations of society, crumble to pieces, since all civic affairs 
become unsettled and soon upset. Such is the natural history of a culture which takes man 
as a natural force, or as an atom of a state founded upon the basis of natural seneraineas. 
Greek thou^rht and art had liberated the person from bein^ conceived as a tool for the pur- 
poses of an almiirhty state, Sophocles, through Antiffoue, reminded the state power of this 
fact. The mind follows the dir€«tion of similar r^ections, until antiquity as such is no 
lonirer considered sacred, until the customs and the forms of social life and the traditions of 
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practically from former times are dropped without reluctance. This, in itself, would be no bad tdgn ; but when 
mind^s own j^ |g found, that aooompanyin^ this, respect for old tkge and for authority is beiufl: chanced 

^^^^^ * into profanity, then wise men become alarmed and advocate the employment of conservative 

means. A Platonic citizenship or an Aristotolian cognition beirips to counteract the error of 
liberty without unity. Society is to be reorganised ; theories sprinir up, which demand reforms 
throughout the commonwealth in accordance with the advices volunteered; thought applies 
measure aftor measure, forms a body politic, advises leagues, warns to depend upon them. 
All these contrivances did the Greek mind (and does public opinion in any nation, for that 
matter) put tocrether from its own resources, upon irrounds abstracted from experience and 
observation ; for everybody had become aware of the results derived from the contact with 
wider spheres, and of the chanirin« conditions sequent thereto. The contrivances seemed to 
be of little avalL ''Constitutions did not march,** said Carlyle, of a process similar to that of 
Greece here analysed. 

Nevertheless, exertions like these, made by wise men, are not in vain. A world of knowledge 
ensues ; an ideal cosmos is the product. To this cosmos one may beloncr independent of, even 
detached from, his particular nation. Philosophy has found solace for the loss of national ex- 
istence. Man BXGOMX8 A cx>bmopoIjITam. Tet neither the individual nor society advances far 
enouflrh as to succeed in the practical application of the cardinal principles of human welfare 
and true humanitarianism, namely : freedom, dignity and unity. The uncertainty of the ex- 
periment seises the experimenter. The cravinn^s for something strange, something mysteri- 
ous are accounted for by the causes and siffnsof general dissatisfaction and mistrust. It is to 
be seen precisely of what the intelligent class was in search, when, in repriitinatin^ the old 
mysteries of Isis and Mithras, it was tried whether the mantle practices and the old aatrolos7 
of the Chaldeans micrht not l>e made serviceable as props of society once more. Even the un- 
thinking but ever aspiring masses invent new usages to assua^ their discontent, which at 
such a time is the most hopeful siffu of recovery. Thus Hellenistic learning, thouirht m- 
f ranch ised from hieratic theories upon mythical grounds, calls forth thought everywhere, and 
demands a freedom never dreamt of before. 

The mental cosmos had been erected upon the ruins of the Greek monarchy, an edlftoe 
reared by philosophy, science, and art, in which even the state of the Pharaohs found comfort- 
able rooms for exhibitincr the results of international relationship. For it was by way of 
iBffypt that oriental thought passed into Platonism and over to Europe. Alexander's visit to 
the then erumbline: diadochato was no part of his plan of conquest. The object of his expedi- 
tion was to experiment upon an instinctive cosmopolitanism. For this reason he not only 
caused the writing of Sophocles, JEsohylos and Euripides to be sent aftor him to India, but 
also encumbered his train with fakes and performers of all sorts. His generals and satrapa 
no less than himself found pleasure in such diversions and Ui making show of them as cultural 
factors in accord with his conception of his mission. Accordinir to Plutarch the children of 
Persians, Susanians, and Gedrosians sanff the choruses of the Greek tranredies. Even the far 
off Indians were influenced by Greek mathematics, astronomy, and medicine. In exchange 
for spreadinir Greek culture researches were made in the East with respect to literature, 
philoloiryi history and fframmar->not only by Greek scholars and traders, but even by manu- 
facturers and military hirelings. 

Alone with the noisy traffic carried on with Alexandria by the barges of all neUrhborin«- 
countries and by the vessels of every sea-port, the more silent intercource of literary ex- 
changre took place. The book-trade was in its prime even in Rome, where book-stores oe- 
oupied entire street-fronts. The poems of Martial, dictated simultaneously to a hundred 
copyists, were comparatively cheaper than the products of our electric presses; and the 
branch houses at St. Remy and Lyons delivered books as cheap as the store in Rome. Cicero 
was read in every school ; and with the scholars and students, no less than in the boxes oi 
merchandise, the products of the mind traveled from city to city. 

The result of such mingling of minds and nationalitiira was an iaternatloiial leara- 
eddcss aad nniverBal mental prof reu which history theo witocssed for the flrat time. This 
became evident in the great libraries of Alexandria and Pergamon. In the objects of 
art both at Rhodes and Pargamon the ideals recede and historic realism prevails. 
Personality, relieved of the constraints which an abstract construction of the state 
and objectivised deities had imposed upon it, becomes conscious of its value. War as 
a means of gratifying individual ambition is silenced. Events of historical import 
seldom occur, so that it seems as if men could no longer make history for future gen- 
erations to reflect upon and to be by them described and admired . But the unevent- 
ful season is conducive to progress of some kind, nevertheless. Over the ruins of the 
Mediterranean states the high dome of international and cosmopolitan culture ex- 
pands, in which tolerated cults, arts and sciences may find lodgement 
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§ 81. Thoughtfully and filled with doubts the Gr»oo-Roman world went down. ^J^;^tdJ^n 
It died of sceptlciBm which alleges that all finite things are mere illusions, that the thoaffhtfuUy and 
reality of the infinite is not credible, maligning all that exists by questioning if not '"^'^^^ doubt«, 
denying its truth. Such scepticism ultimately is equivalent to a reli^we into that ori- 
ental Pantheism which values nothing but a promiscuous all-the-sameness, into 
which every transient form of being subsides. The imaginary apperception of a ge«ptiei»ni a. d«if«d 
Hellenic heaven, fiUed with gods ad libitum; the notion of an ideal state, and a hard- ^^^^t^' 
earned world-theory, are all considered mere phantoms— binder that Buddhistic infiu- ••*• •'' "• "' **•• **•• 
ence, of course, which later on will have to be discussed once more. 

Such was the mood of Gneco-Roman culture during its short period of decay. Buddhism .««in to be 
The Greeks had brought this mood to method and mannerism. Philosophy had put i er. », w, m. 

the confession of this gloom into systems. 

Socrates, according to Cicero's saying, had attracted Philosophy to come down 
from Heaven. lo the shape of Platoaisa it became expoied to cootaf too with orieotal Cauaet of^deoag 
thoof ht Something new, indeed, is pointed out by the postulates of both these sages* 
Both have preteatiments of revealed troth, whilst from Plato's coaUoattoo of Qreek aad 
Oriefltal thoof ht the Stoic school took its rise. Cypres and Cilicia, Rhodes and Seleucia 
on the Tigris were the centers of Asiatic cultures and fumished the realm its 
teachers. 

« 

Henceforth the wise men of the Stoa recommend freedom from passion, quietism, piatonism the 
and apathy as to— the "one thing necessary," for which the state was taken. c&ientof ' ^' 

If suoh dogmas were to the taste of the stroncr-minded, maoh more did Insipid people r^^?i^^ V''^ ^^ 
perfectly acrree with them. Far above pleasure and pain the wise man soars, in fact above all ^^2of 62,67 78, 97, 
f eelinr, sympathy and love included. Matrimony is gribed at. Service to the state and public 122^ 123, 1^, 1S0\ 
life are matters of supreme unconcern. The value of an action depends entirely on Its reason- 1^ 1 1^7, 149. IM, 
ability, that is, upon how one can make its avoidance plausible to himself. Hence to the wise * 

man praise and blame are indifferent. Prostitution, incest, pederasty, etc., are considered as Analysis of 
unobjectionable in themselves. They do not amount to anything, since they cannot stain the Stoicism, 

soul of the wise man ; his selfisufflciency renders them all innoxious to his superiority. Hence s«u>ttAc(«Be7- 
that aristocratic superciliousness toward all matters beneath the notice of stoicism. Hence nf**^Lr of 
his contempt of the vulcrar masses, of the poor, of the state. The stoic's virtue is cheap; be- eomopoUtan itoie; |T2. 
cause as a professional cosmopolitan he can easily settle with the wide world ; to his neighbor ^'^.'^'JitS^ 
he owes nothing but ffood will. The wide world he blesses with the maxim : *'The greatest gt;QiQ|giQ evapor- 
good for the largest number", or : "Act so that your maxim may be fit to become universal ates personality 
law ! " For these maxims the world is now indebted to him. into natural 

Such is the stoic as a citisen of the world ; dealing in universaUties he avenses the inver- ff^neralness. 
sion of personality into subjectivism by his generalisation of individual pretentiousness, it landt in 
Upon such a concept of humanity, as being a collection instead of a connection, the Stoa Hindoo-panth«iNm. 
prided itself. By the "Middle-Stoa'' that deity was expounded which', by means of the world's i^Slä*""p;;2J,jJ.*~" 
ether, diffuses itself into the entire universe. It is conceived as an indefinite generality to ' 

which the soul of man, as its specialty, stands in such a relation, that according to Pansetios, appMi^toTiila * 
It has no right to exist and hence must vanish. There is evidence ad nauseam to show, how ounTeni«nt to aeith« 
cheap human life was to the stoic. Whenever a claim upon his sympathy was proffered by an i ii, 16, «e. m, u, ss, 68, 
unfortunate fellow-man, he simply acted the cosmopolitan. 

The stoic has brought ns back to the Pantheism with which we became acquainted thM^throngh^Ttii^ 
in the Orient Through the Stoa it became the common acquisition of the Occident. It *''^'^' 
became THE mental power since the learned men and especially the state officials ^^''^' 
were addicted to it. Cicero moderately but effectiyely extols that mode of world-consci- ^*»'"" 
ousness. In his "Offlciis" he acquainted the enlightened with the maxims of the Stoa ^»<^ 
in the way Panietios had expounded them. The works of this stoic were held in high import ot Aieundrfa^ 
esteem by Augustus; and Areioe of Alexandria was so highly appreciated by this em- 
peror, that on his account he spared the conquered city its doom. 

Thus we meet again with the importance of Alexandria. 

In almost every respect it is that place of the empire where the determinate step How to 
was taken to solve the big problem of equalising and harmonising the oriental and orimta/with the 
occidental forms of consciousness. Here stands the stronghold of the then modem ^^consofousSi^ 
.Egyptian wisdom in the midst of modem folly. 

Priests in white tunics, very officious personages ; relic shrines with images of beast-gods ; 
a dark, half-naked populace crowding the place of worship— may outline the chief features of 
iBgyptlan culture. Everybody rushes up the broad stairs leading to the spacious temple-area 
a hundred steps higher above the pavement of the public square, where the great cupola, 
borne by four massive piUars, forms the entrance into the enormous Serapeion. Its interior 
la very dark, and in the central haU, darkest of aU, between walls covered with gold and 
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8er«i>«u«. I M. bronae« the fl^rure of the cod towers up. From a hidden openiiiir In the ceiUnp: a ray of U^ht 

Bayof liflrhtmade falls upon its iiipst Overwhelmed the worshipers fall prostrate upon the floor. Do they 

h cS t£e idol ^ really Ion« for a word of divine utterance? In the immediate vicinity Greek philosophy has 

^ §90. Mt up its chairs; in dose proximity, also, to the renoisned lecturers residing in the populou» 

Jewish quarters. Aukong them, at this time, one especially exoela his contemporaries. Deep in 
thought he endeavors to harmonise two antitheses, to solve the problem of problems by one 
all-embraoinflT, all explaininsr conclusion. He is a Semite. 

PhUo, It is Philo, one of the Hebrews. 

the Hebrew. ^ ^ jj^^ ^^ jj^^j^^ g^P^ however, in order to resume what seemingly had been skipped* 

We are In arrear with many things yet to be considered»before the problem can 
be understood upon which Philo ponders. Peculiar circumstances present themselves 
by which the problems are rendered still more ponderous, and by which at the same 
time the preparation for the historical solution was completed. 

In the Aryan world progress has been made up to the cosmopolitan view of 
Sum and human affairs, up to a universal participation of knowledge. Man has arrived at a 

substance of ^^ gtate of cousciousuess where it is conceded that there are feelings and rights which all 

cultural prosrress **_ j j . 4 ix» x j ^ - 

of the Aryans. men have in common. A sense of freedom and union is cultivated,, and a few other 
^^^' postulates of reason are set forth, of which thus far no man had ever thought. Yet 
not even to moderate expectations can promise be made of any satisfactory theory 
after which (least from the fragments of an ancient world, now cooling off without 
being welded in the Roman caldron) a new world might be constructed wherein men 
could live. 

CH. III. SEMITIC NATIONS. 

Beanmpuo&ofthe §82. Thc catcua of Aryan cultures—Hiiidoo, Persian, Greek, and Roman— of 

«t^^drit^taf wide compass» is distinctly arranged in euch manner, that the two inner links 


^aS^^a^SS. ^\ 60. represent the lesser contrasts. At the extreme poles, in Italy and India, the opposite 

modesof thinking as to transcendentalism and immanency have become conspic- 
uously historical in every respect, in all relations and formations of private and 
Necessity of public life. EquaUy universal is the feeling of the necessity of an intermediation 

meryinff oriental between the ,two opposites, which in irreconcilable antagonism disastrously react 
^^^^^dentaUsm upon each other so long as the conciliatory factor is not found. Hitherto history had 
fmmauency! ^^* succeeded in adjusting the wide divergency. The extremes could not be alleviated 
§48,74. 80 as to rec(^nise their common derivation and center or their merely antithetical 
met but^wmiid relation, altho we saw them meet as equals in the Roman caldron and mingle on a 
^t minffie in the level with the rest of the saturated solution. 

Roman oruolD e, ^^^ reason is to be found, why both modes of thougrht act so antagonistic, whilst vlita* 

aUy they are but the two hemisphere of the same spheroid. Transcendentalism and imma- 
nency, the two essential products of Aryan mind-culture, we observed floatincrin that ohaotio 
mixture as the most heterogeneous radicals ; and we alluded to the new experimenter who os- 
tensibly searches after the mediating ingredient, the solvent factor,' the binding principle of 

The wedee driven *®°*^' 

in between the Now there was a certain ethnical concomitant destined to serve in such an intermedia- 

Aryans. § 60. ting capacity. It consisted of those nations which formed the wedge driven in between the 

two wings of the Aryans. We then already had the Semites in view, when aUudin« to that 
8«BiitM nredispoied to raoe of di visors and intermeddlers. 

iiiv»niMMii«to. rpjjg Aryans had their best talents employed to solve the problem of oombining^ 

the talents floating before their worried minds. But we saw them advance no further 
than that stage which human development, even at its most sublime culmination^ 
cannot surpass. 

Some people we saw viratching the lips of the deity for an utterance. 
Ethnographically the Semites form that drifting unit which we call the third cir^' 
cle of nations, and which extends from the Tigris to the Sahara, from the northern 
S2tod:'Hl>iillt^.^ coast of Syria to the southern coast of Arabia. Under the term of Semites we sub- 
sume (with Hommel) the Babylonians, Canaanites, Arabs, and Sabeans. Under the 
■ndtobedberimumtod. desiguatiou of Hamito-Semltcs we add the Phenicians, ^Egyptians, and Libyans of 

northern Africa. 

This drift of nations was vertically driven into the lateral line of Aryans, bisect- 
ing it in the middle. 

As we found the polar axis of the Aryans lyin^ between Benares and Home, so the baste 
of the Semitic family rests upon the coasts of Malabar and Libya. Nile and Euphrates form 
the side-borders of the territory, upon which the fulcrum-points of their mutoal leverage» 
are fixed. 
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§83. Beneath that drift lay ä stratum of dark color and of Uralo-Altale descent. In snbitntam of apeopi« 
the first place, therefore, the preceding cnltoreof the Gushites interlinked the con- <»'^'^<>-^"^« *•*«**• 
nection between .Ethiopia, Arabia, and India. To them the enigmatic cave-dwellings caye-dw»ijm. 
are to be ascribed which, whether found in JSthlopia, India, or Kurdistan, bear the 
mark of common lineage. I 

With reference to the original homee of the Gushites we oan only compute, that they 
were also settled between the Libyan desert and the coast of Malabar. The supposition that 
the Gushites of prehistoric times belonired to the Turanian or Altaic substratum, is now an 
almost established fact, since even stronfirer inferences can be drawn in its support than those 
derived from the appeUations Kurdistan and Hindookush. As early as 1864 Lenormant averred ^^j^j^o ^^ 
that the Akkado-Sumerian basis of Mesopotamiau fetishism greatly differed from the Semitic f«tiahiam. Lbtobmabt. 
system of religion ; and that the old naturalism of the Gushites— from whom the Akkadians 
copied their talismans and conjurative formulas,— was that of the Tatars, Finns, and Turks« 
those European nations kindred with Gush. Poole in 1889 pubUshed the portrait of an ^■Mdlaeorend in 
Elamite— i. e.Gushite— kinff found upon a vase in Susa. This is black and distinctly shows "**' '*' 
the Cushitlo features. Whilst Assyrian antiquities are always of the Semitic type, the Baby- Babylonian uitiquitiM 
Ionian never deviate from the Gushitic. Whenever the latter type— tantamount to the £thio- bMr mariuof^CuSiite 
plan— appears upon Assyrian monuments, it is expressed as unmistakably as the Jewish type, b»**>^- 
which is always distineruishable from the Arabic. 

There is sufficient proof extant to vindicate the proposition, now generally 
acknowledged, that the Gushites came into the country of the two riyers from the 
south. Around the Mesopotamiau region they founded two empires, viz: east of the 
Tigris a Susanian kingdom, that of Elam; west of it the people of Sumer-Akkad soon "^ ^'*" 
, amalgamated with the inhabitants of the first Chaldean empire. In Mesopotamia the ""'**" *" M««>i«iMiia. 
'Gushites are identified beyond a doubt We may as well call them Hamites at once. 

The valley is about 500 miles in lengrth, running a ^reat way alon^ the Arabian desert 
I atrd up to the higrhland of Aram. In the north the Taurus mountains shield the valley, 
' whilst the Persian Gulf makes it accessible from the south. 

The fact is well known how in the spring of 1874 George Smiths discovered the libraries ^^^'^'^'^JfJi^ 
'of Sennacherib under the heaps of rubbish at Kujundshik. Layard had excavated a rather Utabd, Oao. Sions. 
. smaU set of tablets; Smiths found 8000 of them, counting in the fragments. Dr. Hilprechtis 
' now translating more than 20,000 tablets brougrht to Philadelphia, only last year (1888). Suf- 
ficient material, therefore, is at hand to evince the culture of a date more ancient than any 

other. CultoM of Akkad. 

That culture is named Akkadian from the biblical town of Akkad. Its discovery most af - DiaooveriM oonobont» 
firmatively disclosed the Cushitic character of the dark deep substratum. bibiiMi wMct», 

The interpretation here accepted was, as late as 1890, held to be an untenable conjecture« ^^ 
altho the kinffs of Brech and Blam have come forth from what was called mythical darkness, 
as persons of historical reality equal to that of Cyrus. An extremely old system of writing-, g|,,jn^|rtie nbttrakuia 
a reckoning by seximals, and, according: to Lenormant and Hommel, a belief in irhosts similar u&dernaath Bemitie . 
to Shamanism has been uncovered as the imperishable substructure of Semitic culture in sue- ''*^'*"'*- 
cession to the Cushitic layer which had drifted over the lowest substratum. Lwouun, Boi 


In the regions of the lower Euphrates many a glazed tile of exquisite workman- 
ship speaks of "Urukh, king of Ur/' and of "Dungi, king of the Sumers and of Akkad" Kingi a vr. 
— and reyeals a ghost-cult, too, which goes far to yerify our conviction as to the 
dark abyss into which evidently human consciousness once had sunk. 

The Akkadian cultus mixes demons of water, earth, air, and storm^in most fright- 
ful maimer. It is more than probable that here we stand before the source of all the ^^^y^' 
foormulas of the black arts in general, which later on were transplanted into Europe. 

There, already, are monstrous sprites, which "came from the bowels of the earth to kick Akkadian onita of 
down the estuaries built to ward off the ocean," accordingr to HommeVs translation. Other <i«n»<»M «ad snakM. 
irbosts, accordiniT to Maspero (.Serypt and Assyria 1801) are meant by *i;he big worms sent 
down by heiiveu— the horrible ones, whose howlin^r overspreads the city, who faU down with 
the water from heaven." spritei and speetrei t» 

Thus, what Lenormant sugfirested, long before we received the latest evidences, has been Ek>Ka>^*MAapno.' 
proved : that they are Uralo- Altaic reminiscences without doubt or mistake. Hommel as yet re- 
fuses to acknowledfire traces of hymns to the ffods in the cultus of the Sumerians. Further north, LnroalLn? *"**° "^ 
however, such traces appear in the "psalms of contrition" written in the Akkadian dialect. 
In them we hear heart- rendiniT bemoanines of "deeds of iniquity". Only that the intensity p* !"° «m part. ^ 
of mortification is almost outbalanced by the terrible dread of witchcraft. Take for instance contrition. 
the formula of exoroisinir the earth-ghosts which trampled down the walls of the ocean : § 57, 84, 92L 

They are seven, seven of them. 

Seven down in deepest waters ; Fonnuia of exorebm. 

Luring on the roads to kill us, B. Bcuasn. 

Heaven's destroyers which they are. 

They are bad, too bad they are. 

Heaven's spirits «lease to conjure. 

O, ye spirits conjure them ! * 
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*11ie hostile atuk, the hostile ala, the hostile ffihim"— so the Inoantations continue under 
titions which depict a most intense ancrnish. B. Schrader (Sammlunir von Babylon, and 
Assyr. Texten, 1889) coincides with our supposition that Sumero-Akkadian demon- rites were 
brouffht from the present re^ons of Shamanism, where since then they have become more 
fully developed. 

§ 84. Preeeding this demoDrCult, however, the traces of the worship of one God 
are f onnd, of the sun« too, and of a knowledge of the starry skies. In hymns and 
psalms, as stated above, the consciousness of human weakness and sinfulness is ex- 
pressed so deep and sincere, that complaints more touching and pure are found in no 
other nation save one. 

It is beyond the scope of the present induction to show, how that drift of Semitic orljdn 
aUuviated on top of the Cushitio stratum. Most likely the shif tinir of the Semitic layer was caused 
by the Aryans pressing upon them from the north. Pushed to the south the Semites there 
fixed their abodes and founded their monarchies. That the Chaldea-Babylonians took posses- 
sion of those reflrions is unquestioned. With that a mixture of cultures ensued which wrought 
products of Semitic material with Cushitic alloys. Hommel Just recently (Ausland 1882, § 7.) 
adduced proofs, that Chaldean astronomy with its lunar and planetary constellations has 
many features in common with Arabian, i. e. Semitic, but none with Hindoo or Chinese 
astronomy. 

Gonceming religion it is simpi j to be stated that the dualistic view of life is 
plainly indicated among the Assyro-Babylonians. The renowned traditionary tale of 
the flood— found by Smiths upon the now partly restored clay tablet* written in very 
ancient cuneiform characters— and also the Babylonian version of the fall in 
unison with many other documentary remnants similar in kind, know of the fight 
between the divine ancestors and the dragon. 

In this dualism wer again recognise, that, as Delitzsch said, even this nation pos- 
sessed a vivid feeling and consciousness of guilt, and made confession of it in doleful 
utterances of contrition, since in every trouble and vicissitude they perceived the 
well-deserved punishment of the gods. Their psalms of repentance bemoan the com- 
missions of sins in a thrilling manner, and express a deep yearning after forgiveness 
of sins, expiation of guilt, and cleansing from wickedness. All this is going on under 
the high pressure of a most nuissive despotism, which the works of art bring to view. 

This art is entirely ornamental, pertaining exclusively to architecture. For re- 
ligious purposes art was no further applied than in the Babylonian temples, whilst 
the architecture of Ninive remained largely palatial. The bas-reliefs were intended 
to simply adorn stairways, entrances, pillars, etc., since for shaping plastic figures 
of idols there was no occasion. The winged lions and the few statues are calculated 
to break the monotony of spaces. 

Every artistic desiflm evinces the stiff deportment of courtly mannerism. Even inth» 
nude or in drapery, realism pure and simple is avoided. The manes of horses are laid into 
elaborately twisted plaits as weU as the ftiair and beards of human heads. 

Every figure is represented as either posing or crinarin^ under pompous conventional- 
ism; every arranfirement is ceremonious and commanded; each detail must impress the be- 
holder with awe for the unapproachable diirnity of the monarch who has taken the plaee of 
the patriarch. AH must move by steps measured and prescribed, and dress in the garments 
which austere court-etiquette demands. As ilffjrptian art is dedicated to the gods, so that of 
Assyro-Babylon celebrates the kings. And wftiat a set of rulers they were. Look at Assarhad- 
don in festive attire. Bound with the rope, which he holds in his hands, are a Syrian klnip 
and a vanquished Pharaoh ; the rope goes through the lips of the captives. 

It is no mean strip of land which produced this art From the tiles discovered at 
Tel el Amama (which by the way, reveal a correspondence between contemporaneous 
kings of Mgypt and Babylon), we glean the fact, that Babylonian language and 
writing were in vogue at Joseph's time as the means of communication "throughoat 
eastern Asia down to iBgypf 

§ 85. This leads us to the Vizraim, the two iEgypts of the Nile-vaUey. The old 
controversy as to the origin of its culture has been decided in favor of the two^ver- 
valley, i. e. of Mesopotamia. 

"As far as history discloses the past we know of no nation dwelling by the side of 
a great river, where the culture, the inner character and external relations are so en- 
tirely conditioned by nature and geographical situation, as that of iEgypt This 
seems to be the reason why the Egyptians alone in all history contracted such 
pronounced peculiarities as tiieir arts show forth.** 
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In the case of JSgypt this observttftion of Ritter contains much truth. Bound up in nature Natan determining 

the oonsciousness of this nation is largely determined by the torpidity of the waste surround- ''*'^^" ^^''^brm. 
inffs. 

Our almost complete knowledge of iB^yptian life and mind, we owe to the preservation ^JjjU™^on*f^ii** 

of monumental and documentary reUos, and this is due no less to the unique olimatio oondi- m much m to^temp^ 

tions, than to their reliirion which furnished the temples and tombs as archive-chambers. rangtoSS!u^e (i £>^* 

CJonoerning- the national character, however, Ritter's assertion is to be modified ; in a ^BgyptUns. 
race thus mixed it can be true but to a certain extent. 

J. G. Queller has emphasised this in his work on the relations of the Semites to the ^"'^^q']^' 
Hamites and Japhetites. It was also emphasised by Bunsen. Bruffsch Bey, too, in his "His- Bvn'n,""^' 

tory of JSgypt under the Pharaohs" accepts our axiom of Cushite negro tribes having formed BBu«Ka. 

the substructure for the hif h culture of this nation. Those very Cushites were '*the ancestors ctuhite negro«* ihe 
of the neffro tribes of today". They were the Nahasu of the hieroglyphs, dark brown and «uiwtraium of Xgjpüan 
black. Beside them the yellowish brown Anu appear; and later on blue-eyed Libyans Nahua-Amu. Celt«. 
(most probably Celts, who had immi^rrftted from Burope) are, acoordincr to Faidherbes, plainly * ^ FAioBBsan. 
delineated in the paintinflrs. 

Viewed irrespective even of the later Asiatic immigrations, the principal features of the 
2ffyptian nationality are very singular. Their earlier legends contain many incidents con- immfgruita from 
corning their arrival from interior parts of Africa. As early as 1S06, before these legends were A^uti« ; iiSnSi 'fron 
known, Seesen intimated to Hammer- Purgstall his supposition as to such an origin. He had m^,jj^ ^ 
been led to this inference by observing that the teeth of mummies had been trimmed with Suxn. 

files, which is the custom of all Africans. Hammer quotes Seeaen^s letter (Fundgruben 1, 64.) 
as worthy of being noticed. Hence two alternate strata of culture are obvious. There are 
the traces, first, of the lowest and primitive Cushitic substratum. Then came a large wave 
of the Semitic inundation from the east across the isthmus of Sues, which had been set in 
motion by the starting of the Aryans from their homes in Central Asia. This Aryan Invasion conjeetare to ezpuu 
of Iran caused the propulsion of the northern Semites to Mesopotamia, consequently that of the complex culture. 
the southern Semites to the Nile. J; S^^rM^'!^ 

The latter spreading over Cushitic territory formed a layer over their culture. This ISqientto*Ary«n***~ 
conjecture alone explains the whole situation, explains the conundrum of the duplex char- invaeion of Knn. 
acter of the culture of ^gypt, that "Hieroglyph of History." Gobineau also, and Courtet (joobtr. ' 

too, arrived at this conclusion. 

§ 86. Testimony more definite and complete than in the ease of Assyria is pro- Monotheism of 
cured from Egyptian literature of an original Monotheism^ purer eyen than that of JSgyptian 
the Rig-Veda. In the ''Book of the Dead", now in Turin, the departed soul is heard *^»«**'*'»**- 
to muse: '1 take possession of the two worlds and restore order in the name of Nut 
who proTided (things) in the beginning, who saw what is right before it was put in 
shape, before even the gods in divine council managed the affairs." 

From numerous passagres of similar tenor this one, quoted by Y. Strauss, is sufficient to "Book of the Deed*' 
«mnvince us of the fact, that the JEeryptians prior to any mythological systematising of their ^ y, ,. snAVM. 

local modifications of the divine attributes, were conscious of the unity of God. Brugsch in 
his latest work on the "Mythology of the iB^yptians" has established the ''Eneate" of "Thot'\ ' 
the ^'Thought", beyond further dispute. He states : "The religious movements clearly testify 
that the bearers of the hieratic gnosis were welj acquainted with the unity of one supreme The -'eneef (Pont) 
Deity. They well understood to use the abundance and well arranged variety of forms, re- ** '*"**' **** **BaiM«. 
presenting the Deity, as more availing than that originally pure doctrine, which subsequently 
was transmitted to the mystic orders as their secret and wisdom." 

'^o priests initiated into the esoteric grades the doctrine of one eternal God was 
expounded". 

Following on the track of Ghampillon's ''Trias", Maspero had arrived at the same Trias of 
conclusion. Paul Pierrot judges the old ^gyytiansas monotheists under guise of »^S>p«u^ 

polytheism. The reform of the two Amenophises at about 1500 B. C. consisted in "'"^' 

simply giving the secret to the people, in order to curtail the power of the priests; f^ln^^^^ ^* 
heoce the '«disk heresy", the rebellion, and the exodus. § 84, 87, 9L 

Add to these proofs of Egyptian Monotheism the gravity of their ''judgment of judgment of the dead. 
the dead". 

There Horos stands, designated by the head of the sparrow-hawk. Toth with writing 
utensils sits in the midst of the parties concerned. If the soul in the scales is found wanting 
in quality, it is doomed to depart U* the inferno of the nether world. A deep moral earnest- 
ness must underlie this conception and these solemn obsequies. And tho perpetuated by mere conaeiotunees of guilt 
stiir formalities and ostentatious usages, yet that earnestness, thus exhibited and manifested, l^ptTwid^^*^'^** 
prevented the idea of personal responsibility and the consciousness of iruilt from becoming 
obf^olete. That these moral principles were retained so vividly as to remain in full force 
through long periods of religious corruption is due most probablv to nothing else but these 
▼ery funeral services of which they made so much. Not less significantly do these obsequies *^** **' immortdlif. 
the indestructible belief in the immortality of the human being. 
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Boaume; Looking over the signs of a tolerablj well preserred original culture; and 

K^yuZ^t^ftur.. taking into account the plenitude of moral tenets, which to preeerye for posterity the 
The crop wis«d from ^yptlaus wcro 80 caroful, and which were so noble as to evoke even our admira- 
n^SS^f^ tion; considering also the remnants of the unity of " Pout ** as cultiyated by hieratic 
Scene in the theology— there yet remains one circumstance to be reviewed which to science will 
^laS^i'si! be a standing puzzle forever. Do we refer to the meaning contained in the sphinx, 
8nd!t!!ti!!hir'*' ^ ^^^^^ colossal pylones, or those gigantic buildings and huge funeral piles? No, 
inS^iS' ^' *^' ^' "' ^^^y witness the surprise of Clemens of Alexandria and his surmise,' when he 

looked at the priest who drew back the heavy, gold-embroidered curtains. A glance 
was granted to him into the innermost sanctuary,and behold— upon purple cushions 
a snake uncoils I Such, then, is the loathsome and wretched secret of all these mon- 
strous labyrinthian halls. "See here ^gypt," exclaims Clemens, "behold your gods I " 
Such, amidst the splendor of the Serapeion, was the cause and is tile result of the 
stiffening rule of fear. 

T te f A b There are the oaves containlnir the marveUous tombe of Apli. In the chambers or rather 

excavated crypts to the riffht and left stand the sarcophagi of the sacred buUooks. At one 
^iotion?^' time a holy lamp was burning above each of these niches, throwiuff a dim li^ht upon the cells 

ph«nom«non. and the middle corridor :— an exceptional and inexplicable phenomenon in the history of re- 

Smtmi crooodiiM lifirions. Just as incomprehensible are the swarms of sacred crocodiles once fed and feted In 

Mummined «»to. ' pools adjoinlngT the temples ; to say nothing about the maflrniflcent funeral rites of mummified 

cats, the remains of which are now exported by shiploads as f ertiUzer. 

The mystery of ^gypt lies in this sharp contrast of the two different cultures, at 
the bottom of which we see the wprship of brutes common to all African negroes. 
Above that a culture of a much higher nature with noble maxims of an highly ethical 
character, and with the judgment of the dead. Stages of culture at such variance are 
nevertheless, generally blended, as we found it in Mesopotamia and as they always 
combiMtion of mlugle whero Semites inundate an area previously occupied by Cushites. And when- 

reiigtons: npmentodin ^^^^ ^^^^ ^yd, Hide element of thc massive substratum was heaved up and became vic- 

human nsures 

with heads of torious, then the beast predominated; then even the human figure was made sacred 
*^^"^' by putting the head of a beast upon it. Beast-worship is characteristic of the lower 

element ever since the time of the sad calamity. 
jErrpti» »ubuity: § 87. ^Egyptian art no more than any other was ever able to surpass the char- 

Art never excels acter of Its underlying cultus. The Egyptian representations of the human being 
inSit? * "" have their significance solely in architecture. The stiff figures are fastened with 

% 54, 55, 56, 80, 128. ^^^^jj backs to the walls or the pillars. True, later on the human figure is set free ; 

but altho taken off the pillar, the wall is still attached to the back of the sitting 

statue. The human being seems to exist chiefiy for serving architecture and for the 
Human figure ^^® ^^ being entombed. Hence art, enchanted by the all-dominating conservatism 
serifree from the *^^ *^® charm of sacred antiquity,can,throughout its existence for a score of centuries, 
pillar do nothing but picture absolute rest. It shows no sign of an idea as to organic funct- 

th« bide' ' ions of members and actions of the body, so that the works of ^^gyptian art seem to 

DMth pexMoifl«! personify death everywhere. Being but caskets of petrified life these works are unfit 
•rarywhere. ^ represcut anything but stability. The sculpture of muscles indicates languor, on 

the one hand, and the indifference of art to real life ; whilst on the other it shows 

faithful adherence to methodical and monotonous regularity of present and future 

existence. 
charMtor and inn«r life ^ ^^^ rospoct ^Egyptian art, however, is remarkably in advance even of the 
SI?in°o^k*SL Greeks. The human physiognomy is conceived more in the order of grandeur, and 
§64 Overbeok. the inner value expressed with admirable precision and ingenuity. Character seems 

to have been more appreciated than graceful appearance, and to have been studied 

with delicate criterion. 

Overbeck in his observations on that score declared, that more freedom in general at 
that staffe of development would have si^rnified decay of art and culture rather than progress. 

The same rigid stability reigned in the hieratic form of government The 
8tauii«7of tiMoentie Fharaohs, according to the myths, were considered as the successors of a series of 

divine dynasties, as the heirs of Horns, the child of Osiris. From time immemorial 
such descent and exalted position had been attributed to the kings, but still more 
were they extolled after the expulsion of the Hyksos. Subsequent to this event the 
king is looked up to as standing in direct communication with the gods. For this 


ml«. 
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reason it was nothiiicf yery extraordinary that dinnity was conferred upon Alexander 
by the. priests of Amon. Sren Ptolemy Epiphanes schemed to accept the appella- 
tions '^n of Ptah, son of the sun« giver of life for eyermore I ** 

Upon that basis the kings were supposed to reign oyer the realm of death even. 


On one tide of the propyleea of Medinet Abu is painted the llf e-sixe picture of Tirliaka ^»M» «^«n «id« 
<aooordinff to Boscellini) with his riffht arm raised as in the act of striklncr with his maae. iSSitav of itrhak» 
In hia left hand he holds the fetters of a bundle of oaptives ready to be dispatched by him. ^ ^**^''^^MAelliiiL 

It is on account of these priest-kingly dynasties, that any historic progress is 
forestalled. Neyertheless^thereisplenty of movement going on beneath the meas- 
ured surface. And such commotions are indicated once in a while by chiseling out 
the names of unpopular rulers, or by intermittent suspension of the customary inscripr Kam«« «f onpoiniur 
tive records. The most flagrant instances of this kind are those which bear upon the ^*^ ^"^' 
memories of Hatasu, Thotmes' sister, who reigned during his minority, and of 
Amenophis IV, now by Wilkinson acknowledged as the Pharaoh of the Exodus. AMempi t» • nugioii» 

rsf om by ^^ 

He felt an outspoken aversion to the ffods of the Misriam, which, of course, was very Amenophis IT 
unoonstitutional; especiaUy to the predominant Amon, their cliief. FoUowiner the example n^^^ . ^'^* 
of his father, or perhaps induced by his affectionate queen, a southern lady like his mother 'ffi4,86, 91, 

and snratndmother, he prays to the god of light, his favorite Aten. He goes further and sets WvMsxKm. 

himself up as a reformer, making himself supreme pontiff. Worse yet,— in the eyes of the 
priest»— be has the audacity to build a new capitol midway between both the ancient capitols 
of ^e empire. For his sacred surname he assumes the title ^'Friend of the Solar Disk.** Ob- 
Tioualy he is an enemy of the state, a rebel against the old constitution which had been 
srtarengthened by a certain Joseph. Autonomously Amenophis lY rules, specifically stubborn 
in hia relation to Moses; rules among his granite palaces and the works of a renaissance ac- 
cumulating in his new city. All at once he disappears from his happy domestic board, and his 
name is hastily chiseled out of the monuments. We only know that between him and the ^ 
great-grandfather of the great Ramses an interval of palace intrigues, and riots gaps in the 
monumental records. The period is known as the "Disk- Heresy." This was the doom of an 
attempt to break JSgypt from its conservatism. The city mentioned is now a field of ruins ' 
with a sprinkling of huts between, oaUed Tel el Amama, the same place to which the Babylo- Jä^SoAnunw. 1 84. 
nian letters had been addressed by the Assyrian court. The tables covered with cuneiform 
eharfMJters are now in the museum of Berlin. But Amenophis* mummy has not as yet been 
lilt upon, neither his tomb. 

From the literature pictured upon the walls a complete aspect of public and pri- 
Tate life, as was presented by Brugsch, may easily be reconstructed. Under such an 
aspect we haTe to admit that the rigor of Egyptian principles did not at aU prcTent 
the enjoyment of the day in frolicsome social amusement, not marred by the anxious 
care of tomorrow. Fun and travesty are sketched in com];>arative preponderance. 

Imagine those relief pictures at >Sakkhara below which Marietta had struck his tent amidst 2*'^**^ dcMripiiTt 
tiie ruins of the desert. Think of the mausoleum of Ti, a private citizen altho a courtier* ^ Bswm. 

Under the gleam of a torchlight the flat reliefs upon its inside walls are shown, from which we Hahru. 

Tead how an iEgyptian of yore conducted his hous^old. You see the master with his servants 
hunting the hyppopotamos; you see depicted the every-day life of a man of leisure. Here sheep 
are driven out to pasture, there a heifer is being butchered. Upon one square of the wall yon 
notice women engaged with their wash; on the opposite field mowers swing their scythes 
through the ripe rye or wheat. Here a drove of fine cattle are led to their watering place; 
yonder youths are playing at tennis or throwing the disk. On one side an overseer punishes 
a slave, on the other a servant milks a cow, while a third feeds the calf. Frequently such 
sketches are accompanied by the repartees or burlesques exchanged by the persons, or by 
explanations of their ridiculous attitudes. Thus, looking a little deeper into the social and 
domestic life of ^gypt we find quite the contrary to a torpid and melancholy existence. This 
eontrasts so strongly with what we expected as to suggest thoughts worthy to meditate upon. 
In the same country, with the same climate, where once a tolerably well balanced people lived« pMnnt BttoatioM oC 
where some solid comfort reigned unshaken by such insecurities and sudden disappointments iityptlMMimd» 
as modem civiUxation is entailed with, there present ^gypt under the same geographical con- ^dlSonJ^*'**"'* 
ditions has, by the defaults of man, become proverbial for its stupor and poverty. 

The monuments of the yictorious exploits of the Pharaohs reach northward to 
€k>lchis. The edges of the Mediterranean were dotted with the large white sails of 
the Egyptian barges. But withal this there was no progress, because the empire 
had the opinion of itself to be complete in itself. Its humiliation, then an intermedi- 
ation between the secluded selfsufflclency of sedate ^gypt with young upstarts of 
nations, and finally its unavoidable entrance into connection with them became 
historical necessities. 


186. PHBNICIAN CULTS AND CHARACTEB. IL G. CH. HL § 88. 

§ 88. The solyent ingredients mixing themselves with Egyptian culture were 
Phenioian Bone other but the very same Semitic elements which had acted with the same effect 

SemitM. QQ ^1^^ banks of the Euphrates. The role of go-betweens with the Egyptians was 

taken, in the first place, by the subtile and crafty Fhenicians. 

After the separation from their Semitic fellow-tribes in Sumer and Akkad the 
Aotint w «h« dtMoiTut Fhenicians left the two-rirer-country for the West. As it is always the case that the 
of Mgnutnw^.^ ^^ y^^ ^^^ ^{^^ Qg^ Q2id takos to it much easier than to the Good, so these Semites from. 

natural proneness to, and affinity for, the meaner quality, -appropriated some of the 

worst Gushitic features of sensuality, whereby they became well adapted to take poe^ 

session of the sea-front, to take the advantage of their inferiors in shrewdness, and 

SKi'CttJSS"; became above all, most perfectly qualified to intermeddle with the affairs of the rich 

and inert nation with Hamito-Semitic propensities, so much like their own. 

The PheniciaiiB bear a pronounced Gaahitio stamp throughout. Brugrsch in his: "Stone- 
inscriptions and Biblical Word*' (1891) drew the parallel between the Hamito-Semitio Fheni- 
cians and the Cushite aborigines of iEgypt: 

"The probability is, that, from dwelling in the Pelusian plains and the Kasian ooontriea« 

mMtpraimmäd and the Phenioians became tinctured with some of the higher elements of .£gyytian culture, whioh 

JJ25JJ25iiJita* crystalised in their Melkart and Adonis cults. Their Baal, however, is speoiflcally Babylonian." 

Bel is the sun-god, correlative to Baltis or Ashera (also Ashtaroth or Astarte), the goddess of 
the starry heavens and of nocturnal, lunar fructification. Her worship chiefly consisted in sac- 
rificing virginity or womanly chasteness to her honor, according to rites of Babylonian in- 
vention. 

But the special and chief god of the Phenician nation is the Melkart of Tyre, identioal 

ofjföjt** "****'^^'* '^^^ Heroics, whom we found upon all the isles this side and beyond Gades. The lewd ser- 
vice, imitating the propagative functions of nature, degenerated into absolute obscenity« 
R iM ^'^de by side with the rudest indulgence in lasciviousness there are de8cril>ed selfmutilationa 

^ '"^ ' of the priests and the gangs of Kinades to such an extent as to border on suicides en masse, 

Bski-Camos-Molw-h. Holocausts of children which were made burnt-offerings to Baal-Chammon or Moloch, aooom- 

L^LLv' Momi. panied the debaucheries going on in the groves and tabernacles of Ashera. Phenician wicked- 

ness beggars even the descriptions of Lucian in his "Syrian goddess", or those of Movers of re- 
cent date. 

In the temple of HierapoUs, peopled by swarms of Qalla eunuchs, the exercises partly 
consisted of sacrificing young children which, according to Lucian, were sewed up in bags 
and thrown down from the terrace-heights of the temple. This raging against their own off- 
spring, the Phenicians practiced wherever their own settlements grew up along the coasts. 

MyUitar-OTiMi*— Tirgins and married women gloried in abandoning themselves to anybody in temples and 

Dian«-v«iMi*. under the trees of high place8,under guise of religion. At Paphos and Carthage the templar 
rites were conducted the same as those of Ascalon and Babylon. In the service of the Taurian 
and Bphesian Dian^, the Cybele of the Phrygians, the same filthiness prevails, as in that of 
the Mesopotamian Astarte. The repulsive modes of worship, polluting the Phenician soil and 
from thence spreading everywhere, rendered under the name of the Paphonian Venus, were 
not less wild and orgiastic than the Babylonian form of prostitution. PhaUos service was 
always celebrated with self mutilations of a most unnatural sort in the frantic and boisterous 

OfaMenitT e( FhMiMiuk revelry of the Gorybants. Toward the dose of the orgies this "cult" out-raged itself in the 

temple rttM. nuA frensy of dances in which the last sparks of carnal lust and shame cannot but have been 

so completely exhausted as to become entirely extinct. In the face of such facts we rdterate 

Abominktioiu tprasd the Statement that this Semito-Hamitic tribe was better adapted than any other race could 

«Terywhere. 1 71,78, 81. jj^ye been to manage worldly intercourse. 

_ . , , , , The international commerce, created by these kinsmen of the two-river-countries 

woridiy interooarM. aud thc two .^gypts, WBs also sustaiued and monopolised by them. This was the 

meaning when the Semites were described as the wedge driven in between the two 
„ . . , , branches of the Aryan family, and were called a dissolvent, at the same time serving 

Semttto element •' " ,. , • ^ ^ 

Intermeddling. as tho lliik of conuectiou, as the intermediating factotum. 

187,78,138,200,218. The Philistines carried on the traffic between Asia and Spain, haaUngtin even from 

Wales, and bringing copper from Cyprus. Connoisseurs of valuables from among the Jews 
picked up the precious stones and jewelry which Alexander's soldiers had taken along from 
the sack of the Persian palaces and thrown away on their march through the southern 
deserts. From the coasts of Greece aud the shores of the Lake of Constance their peddlars 
went into the interior countries, with small notions and decorative articles. After the Hel- 
lenes had cleansed themselves from the Phenician curses on the day of Salamis, repelling their 

OreneMhing the Arrana influence together with that of Egyptian culture, these traders proved the obduracy and im- 
I 93, 128. pertinency of their Semitic natures by hunting up new fields of operation in the border 
countries, as the Semites are doing up to date in every xone. 

These Phenicians were indefatigable in indemnifying themselves. Pushing on, they 
founded colonies among the goldminers on the Black Sea, or in the Libyan desert, always un- 

Tftde their ipeeieity. derhandcdly overreaching the Aryans, ever encircling them in the wide compass of the 

border-lines. From thence they brought Scythian metals as well as ostrich feathers and ivory, 
and the leopard skins which the ^Egyptian priests needed as part of their ritual paraphernalia. 


IL C. CH« HL § 89. THl BSTTEB TTFE OF BEUITIBM .— ÜIL 187 


The Philistines (with searoely any landed possessions exoept a few strips thlofcly stndded with 8»^ 
oommereial cities, pseudo-republios at that), liad managed to control the traffic of the entire ^*^^' 
known world from the Sierra Leone to the Indus and the Tluunes. TnM» nonopoiiBed. 

As Greece had repulsed the Phenieians mentally, so did the Romans route them oa^^."''^'"^ 
with their short sword. With the Boman grabbling-hook their marine power was niraieuntflntmeotauy 
destroyed for ever. To maintain it Hannibal had made sacrifice of three thousand orMkli^^yntor. 
HymensBan victims to Mammon Moloch— in vain; the proyerbial "Punic faith" had toSI^ftTaä^'.'' 
to suffer its consequences. The much lamented cruelties of the Israelites against R«trib«u«ii «^ 
those Tery people, the final destruction of Tyre by Alexander, and the extirpation of Moi^h^dMuuDon. 
Carthage, deplored by Scipio, may seem hiUBh means of weeding out the Gushito- •«.•«.ti.iiö. 

Semites. But therein consisted the necessary retribution of history for their per- 
sistent propagation and dissemination of the most abominable yicea 

**Pnnlca Fides^* ever since stands for that Mammon service which, hy means of shrewd- 
ness, deceitful strategy, and cunninir extorsiveness, commits the most cruel exactions. Any 
company of traders, any commercial repuhllc like Cftrthagre or Tenice, may, in lieu of Moloch, 
fall Tictim to Mammonism ; and it is Mammonism, more noxious even than carnal indulgence, 
which produces that vile, crinjrinir crookedness of mind, which ever remained the heritage 
of that people with typical noses and without a native country— the Punlan Semites. 

§ 89. We stand at the brink of another kind of a downward grade. 

Recently there arose from deep excavations the foundation walls of a temple Chaldeans. 
once dedicated to the moon-goddees in the country of Sumer, city of Ur (now Mugheir) 
in the extreme south of Mesopotamia. It is almost certain that these immense brick 
mounds were built into our substratum of history at least sixty centuries ago in 
honor of '^in" who now witnesses Monotheism to have existed first in Chaldea. As late prin,,«! 
as 560 6. C, on the fatal night, perhaps, when Semitism sustained its first real dis- Monotheism, 
aster, Nabun-aid, king of Babylon, directed his prayer to Sin. 

Not far from Ur old Larsa was located, the sanctuary of the sun-god and the most hm«u!^^' 
ancient seat of learning, according to Hommel. North of Ur and Larsa comes Urukh 
to light, the Erech of the Bible. There lately the extreme ends of human knowledge, |^'^^^ ^'^^^ 
(as to the order of time,) c^ebrateda reunion: the inyentors of the first symbols of M«tT« la^inn^'' **" 


speech, and the explorers of the "Babylonian Exploration Fund" (Philadelphia). AtEr«eh Mtni»« of 

All this means that, as Maspero has it: "Back of all the Chushitic dissolution and »;ä»t£!i:^i^ 
subversions of religious consciousness we find again— One God who is both an unique "*"^ 
and differentiated Being, ( "ein einziger, aber kein einfacher Gotf). 

boo^ 

We haye glanced over the Semitic nations. The Semitic type appears not to its 8ofarw«d6^t with 
advantage, because not in its purity, since it became mixed with the Hamito-Cushitic ^p^uy.*° '*'"^' 
residue. Through the Semitic surcharge always shines the canny substratum. In 
relative purity it was preserved in the interior portions of Arabia, where original 
Semitism was protected against the encroachment of alien elements by the surround- 
ing desert In its full purity that type appears in the nation where it was not only 
pfeserved, because protected by special guidance,— but also coltivated with scrupulous 
care. Under the emphatic condition of such cultivation the strong arm of a power- 
ful ally was pledged to this nation. 

Have we now a few spare hours to devote to the study of that very peculiar 

nation? 

CH. IV. THE HEBREW COMMUNITY. 

§ 9Q. While engaged in analysing the composition, which had flown together in Th. peopier«pr«sentiiif 
the Roman crucible, the Semitic ingredients arrested our attention. It was an ele- Bow^?r^7r.^'* 
ment of a particular consistency, and yet of a peculiar affinity— hundreds of thous- 
ands of Roman subjects had turned atheists on its account. The ubiquitous Jew 
represents both the attractive as well as the solvent force. Notwithstanding the 
smallness and political insignificance of the country, with its single city worthy the j,^ is,dforr«a«mi«f 
attention of the ruling powers, it was the domicile of the grandest and most import- ^«i' poeuiiariti«. 
ant of all ancient nations —provided one can appreciate that of which they are the 
bearers. It actually seems as tho the politics of all adjacent nations revolved 
about these twelve tribes. And now they contribute that principle of which the 
whole compound in the basin was destitute as yet : the Hebrew elemeat, universally 
despised aad rejected, yet ever iotermeddllos and decomposing pntrid masses. 
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Polarity of all . Later than any other movement in migratory times one family without a son. 

upon the twelve descendants of a house in high standing in Mesopotamia, went west, not directly 

tribes. ^^8158,^. through the desort, but by the northern route. When these new immigrants arrived 

1^ in the Jordan district they found the land occupied by Hamito-Semitic precursora. 

By them they were nicknamed as those coming from ''beyond the river/' where the 

more civilised, the high-toned people studied the arts. Treated as strangers the 

t^ri^wT^SrtTbrttor "Hebrews" led a nomadic life. Altho this country, where the patriarch set up an 

altar and struck his family tent, had been portioned out by destiny to him and his 
posterity : they yet had to wander from place to place. Altho mere sojourners, the 
household should here gain as much, at least, as a foothold on earth. 

The fireosraphical situation of that country is peculiarly adapted to the position whleh 
this family is to occupy in history. At even distance between the metropolitan cities of the 
Semitie world, Thebes and Babylon, this central region of the ancient world forms the equi- 
poise between the two opposites of northern and southern Semitism in their polar strain. It 
is a peculiar parallel thus formed between the rivers, of the old cultural countries with the 
smaU Jordan in the mean. 

And it is no less a weighty center for the circle of the Aryans. Let us draw in 
our minds a line from Gadiz to Gape Gomorin, then strike a semi-circle , one point of 
the compass resting upon Palestine the other striking to the north from end to end 
of the diameter, and the whole area covered by the Aryan races is exactly bounded, 
with Palestine as the center. Fan-shaped the Aryans, the second of our three circles 
of humanity, branch out in all directions from— yes, let us say: JerusaleuL 

The Hebrews form the third circle proper, the most concentric of human history 

—with the most intensified religion. It had become intensified under pressure; first 

coK^u« in iBgypt, then between the two mill-stones of Babylon and ^gypt, now under Rome. 

And it was the solitary nation in the basin whose existence had not been c(Hnpletely 

crushed. 

In this ''Holy land'' the sojourning family becomes a nation, the best organised 
Third Gircle. body politic; severely exclusive; a puzzle even to kindred nations. Altho fond of 
Thamortdeftnitemad assoclatiou, they aro a most obdurate and clannish folk, nevertheless; intensely 

oonewitrto eirele ox 

htinuQitywith th« mott proud of their pedigree, of their organic law, and their institutions. 

The only nation not Thls uatlou posscsscs, cultlvatcs, aud perpetuates above anything else an almost 

eomplolely oroBhed by 
Bom«. 


eUas at p«opl« aa«dto 
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Clannish; prond of 
pedigree. 

This nation and 
its book. 

Israels sinfularitie« 
Bible not product of 


antiquated, yet ever progressive and singular literature. For, the more we compare 
both, the nation and the book, and these again with the contemporaneous nations 
and books, the more decisive will be the conclusion, that this nation is entirely inad- 
equate to its literature. Its books are rather given to, than grown out of, this nation. 
To be sure, that literature bears the physiognomy of this nationality, but only as if 
to veil its deep pensiveness, and as if to protect itself from profanation. That litera- 
it ra^^^ln^;^^^''^ ture came out of this nation, yet it is not its spontaneous product, being related to 
'*'^*^ the nation like a child to its mother, bearing her marks, but being begotten by the 

father. 

The nation is impregnated with its literature in a manner, that altho comprising 
its essentials and holding forth its history, the nation yet assumes its character only 
desultory, while in every sense the book surpasses the national spirit. 

According to that literature Gkni laid the foundation of that history in a miraculous 
method. Ood sets aside a patriarch by detaching him from his native soil. The patriarch trusts 
and, without seeing his Ood, obeys Him. Upon the principle of this faithful obedience, altho 
reali^ed in a very unsatisfactory manner, and under a discipline which tends to wean the 
children of the household from things seen, that is from things diverting the mind— a nation 
is educated and built up. 

Upon Ood^s conditions it enters a covenant with Him, and is henceforth guided and pro- 
9^^?R'!^^ under teoted by the almighty arm of its unseen and holy ^'Lord". .The nation, nevertheless, disavows 

its faith and is left in the hands of those on whose account it broke the covenant, in order to 
be chastised by them, until it lies low and, looking up, cries for mercy and owns its guilt. Thua 
a sacred and unparaUeled history ensues, a record of confidential intercourse and personal 
union between God and His own. / 

Notwithstanding their sins Orace always takes the initiative in lifting up and eneour* 
aging the penitent without abandoning the least detail of the covenant stipulations. The 
institutions are thereby kept inviolable and intact. They continue to symbolise the facts 
bearing on both sides of the case, and reassure the frightened law-breakers of the Lord's for- 
bearance in still owning them. Thus, tho punished, humiliated, and being made the most im- 
potent of all nations, God is with them so ostensibly, that the gentiles become apprised of 
the fact. Thus the "Children of Israel", through holy discipline, are preserved and molded 


conditions. 


BlnandOrao«. 


The historical task and 
discipline of IsracL 
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into a vesael whioh is to bear to the world the secret of Grod'a intentioaa. Ood speaks with them 'Tip win Bev*latfon.>' 
through **His word", by means of the Sheohinah i. e», the reflection oi His irlory, throuirl^ His * >'^* 

representative, *Üie Anerel of His Countenance." 

§ 91. This nation is a inarvel to all other nations, yet because of certain natural ^iSi!'^^^^^ 
propensities» becoming peculiarly modified by their juncture with matters purely J3in[^^i\"^SJof 
divine, its features are often seen so distorted as to appear most reyolting. For, in ^^/^Q^^'^^i^^'^S, 
itself it is a yeesel with very much mean clay in its make-up. It is in no way better ^^^^ !°f*i^*|^' ,^ 
than kindred nations northeast and southwest, in many things of a much inferior 
caliber. But neyertheless it remains the nation to which are entrusted the promises; n« tomi mMm «nd 
which is to be the warden of the Supreme Good, and to continue, even under suffer- l^^I^Sth?!?^!^ 
ings, the witness of Grod's intentions with man and history. 

The reality and attainability of the Supreme Ck)od, and the truth of the divine 
purposes are plainly discernible in the very facts through which they were mani- 
fested historically; in the methods of discipline, guidance and preservation; in the 
maimer in which the highest gift was bestowed. 

These benefits were all of a moral character, pledged and bestowed in accordance 
with conditions agreed upon, needless of much explanation. 

It does not matter at all, what is thouffht of the elements carried along by this nation at Biatorio buis of 
their deliveranoe from the bondacre endured upon the flat« of the Nile. Its sense of dignity Sf'E^e^itiSiäoD 
had become stupefied under task-masters, but it was there that the necessary awakening of 
its national consciousness took place, since only there the great contrast between their reli- 
gious traditions and those of the gentiles could liave become folly apparent. Israel's convic- 
tions simply rested upon the authority of the fathers; but this authority was sufBoientto 
preraBttha Intarmlztiire of corruptive elements from the substratum« Morsovbb by ths 

1.AWB 8ÜBJBOXX1IO KVIRI THS MOST SACBBD BXTSBNAIiS AKD BTMBOIiS TO BXFXATSD FUBIFIOA« 
ZIOHB ▲ DEinCATION OV THS IVSTITUTIONAI« PAST OV RSIilOION WAS TOBSSTAXjIiSD. 

Moses may have been trained under the tuition of Pentaour, the renowned epic writer 
at Bamses' court (as Lenormant thought, altho he would now certainly accept Wilkinson^s '«m« in aTBehronoioffy. 
synohronology agreeing with ours as to the correctness of the biblical date, which sets Moses* ''^"' ^'m"m^87. 

apprenticeship in .Sgyptian wisdom 170 years farther back) ; or Moses may have been adopted 
by HatasUf the sister of Thotmes III, under whom .Sgypt attained the senith of its power. The 
fact is, that neither the time nor the incidents of this or that reign alter these principles of the 
nnique covenant with the patriarch which ever stand in direct opposition and distinct con- 
trast to paganism. 

What makes the work of Moses so extraordinary is as little explained by the .S^ptlan 
externals in the Mosaic l^rislation, as the mental capacities of a scholar can be demonstrated 
from the lecture notes of his teacher. The alleged '^predisposition of the Semites for Mono- 
theism" is nothing else but what ingenuity is in human nature. 

Every man might be a genius —at any rate as regards receptivity. un^inm nth« 

The Israelitic mind was nothing if not receptive, and what had been bequeathed »«•?«»• *h*n inTentiT» 
to it was Monotheism as— a gift. There was nothing meritorious or inventive about Monotheism 
it. Moses merely received some new views simultaneously with certain rediscoveries. given. 

The original receptivity had been exercised by the patriarchal father, of the now 
grown family, when the personal God, the God of his fathers had made Himself 
known to him. Abraham's Monotheism can be considered as a new religion in so far ^!SSSi^l!Lm. 
only, as it was that personal communication by which the father of the people had 
become affiliated with God, by which a friendly relation was established and kept up, 
and which, by way of family tradition, had been handed down to posterity through, 
at the least, five centuries. The rediscovery of Moses occurred when God chose to Mo«»,r«di«eoT«ryiiidu« 

btitorlc form and order. 

enter the historic situation in person for the purpose of liberating the children adopt- 
ed on account of their father, and in fulfillment of the promise given to him. In due 
lomi and without any inconsistency at all God intervened for the sake of humanity 
whose cause was Included in the covenant. Not at variance with any of the princi- 
ples of natural propsBdeutics God disclosed His further purposes to Moses, because 
th^s man like the nation itself had undergone special preparations necessary for 
being entrusted with such high commissions. For the time being it was for the pur- 
pose of making the first step towards special revelation; and therein consisted the I^^u^^dt^üd'r 
single secret of the Mosaic rediscovery and the whole of the Mosaic innovation: that KATioNALto.mution. 
the federal relation should henceforth become the national institution. 

Such of our modern ** aitthobitibb" (copying Celsus) as impute a Monotheistic ^instinct*' 
to Israel, or others who describe the process how that instinct developed in Moses so far as to 
Impose upon the world a religion manufactured from .Egyptian esoteric»— in short, who are 
contriving to empty revelation of its objective authobity, and to explain away the miraculous 
part of it;— such labor under a lack of information. 
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Th«j wish to prove that this nation had arrived at worshlpin^r the One, invisible Ood in 
the most natural and simple way possible, not being aware that suoh vratuitous proof la 
doomed to remaip not only futile, but to reooil even on evolutionism. They overlook the faet 
that the very Semitic group, of which Israel was but a small part, had degenerated into com- 
plete religio-cultural corruption long before this tribe arose —recovered, we might say from 
its infection with heathenism--by virtue of the discovery. They did not pause to inquire how 
it was possible, that such a stupefied nation could, amidst universal waywardness and decay, 
not only stand firm enough to hold its own by strict separation, but also, what is still more 
singular and significant, how in spite of terrible internal and international disasters it could 
gain tliat inner sublimity which alone enabled it to formulate its grand cognitions. What 
natural cause could be adduced for Israel's ability to rise repeatedly above ruination and to 
look triumphantly into the future? What other nation looked forward with such an assured 
hope to the future? All the contemporaries could but look back upon a glorious past that 
offered nothing but discouragement. 

Israers hope» a function of the spirit of a quality unknown to all the rest of man- 
Idnd« was perfectly clear and sure and calm. Like a sober person among a stagger- 
ing crowd of drunkards this nation stands by its religion, altho they learned to fully 
appreciate it only after many signs of divine displeasure. Such steadfastness would 
be desecrated by the mere comparison with the orgies of all the surrounding idolaters. 

Furthermore, the historiography of all surrounding, yea, of all ancient nations, is 
more or less boastful. In every other instance the national chronicles exaggerate 
the deeds and admire the sins of their heroes, in order to magnify their own grandeur 
—or selfconceit. "The Old Testament alone— Niebuhr remarked— is an exception 
to patriotic untruthfulness. Never is the sin 'of any of its heroes covered up; 
never hidden under silence is a humiliating chastisement of that nation whose his- 
tory the book of the nations' puts upon record. Such honesty must be acknowledged 
as the highest virtue of the historiographer, even by one who does hot believe in 
divine inspiration." 

Niebuhr was competent to Jud^. While investigating the sources of Assyro-Babylonian 
history, he is justified in caUing it * ^old-fashioned and insipid mannerism, when some scholars 
betray the weakness of their, cause by their hesitancy to adopt and to employ thepre-cluristian 
literature of the Jews as reUable sources," 

The central position of their historiography is occupied by the prophets. They 
practice a relentless self-criticism never biased by any patriotic partiality, the they 
proved to be the staunchest of patriots. 

The series of prophets is a succession of miracles through many centuries. None 
of them can be understood or interpreted merely from historical coincidents or from 
the spirit of their times. There is no accommodation to the spirit of the times with 
them. ''Those men did criticise with an unequalled power and in utter disregard to 
popularity. Lightning splitting an oak is as nothing compared with the short par- 
allel sentences which dash to pieces forever one system of imaginary cosmogony 
after another. Where are these systems now in the fece of the word spoken to Isaiah: 
' I form the light and create darkness. I make peace and create evil. I the Lord do 
all these things'*. (Steinthal). 

§92. Such an aspect of the Jewish nation presents itself, as it stands there, a 
stranger in its solitariness, not understood and stared at by the nations. It stands 
reserved, looking careworn and harassed like a man who is anxiously concerned to 
keep a great and portentous secret, altho that care consumes his own vitality» 

Hence this nation does not possess the buoyancy of ancient art, not the bubbling 
prodoctiveneM of its hilarious nonchalance. Israel is intensely religious and merely 
receptive. Its whole superiority simply consists in the qualification for receiving and 
—keeping the secret, until it is in order to circulate it. For, the thoughts and prom- 
ises confided to this nation do not concern it alone; notwithstanding their reserved- 
ness they have great bearing upon the welfare of the whole world. Without a na- 
tional literature (in the usual sense of the phrase) of spontaneous growth from seeds 
below, that nation is singled out to receive the ''Word" from above, and to preserve 
this sacred, written covenant as its most precious inheritance in perfect integrity. 

The children of Israel alone remained without an epic, without that class of poetry in 
which during the process of becoming conscious of themselves, the nations used to object! vise 
their innermost mind by contemplating its heroes and its caricatures. It is aU the historic 
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memory sueh nations pOMCw. On that score Israel could afford to be without a national epic, iitmi in eantraBi «o 
since from its books the nation was well aware of the fact that erery thing which happened ^^^Hfj^^^fS^ 
was preseryed in the memory of the Lord. Hence Israel alone had a re&l history, a true mirror 
for selfreoosnition without üattery. 

And yet this nation had been reared in the expeetation of nothing lees than the 
realisation of a truth stranger than fiction, of the diyine condescension whereof others 
had dreamt. It had been made desirous and was in good earnest to meet its national 
hero from above. Upon the coming One all hopes were concentrated, whilst the na- 
tions of profane history without exception look backward upon a golden age in the 
past, nponanaera of peace and rest, of paradise and interoourae with the gods, ansdra 
of demi-gods, of liberating giants and of helpful elyes.— This nation alone looks up- ^^^*°^»2Ih ^ 
ward for its liberator, looks ahead for its rest and its reunion with the fathers in pntr«». b«»«« 

oonitsAitt of Ite 

times to come. Also in this respect Israel stands sober among the intoxicated, as it historical 
is well put by Lotze: "The Hebrews were not seized by the giddiness of an eternal um. i*''<'*p^<^ 
rotation of oatnit, because they knew themselves to be involved in the prospects of a 
progressive history.** In another and special sense this nation deserves the attribute 
of sobriety. It considers as '"sin** what others lightly took for pain, passion, ills of 
life, or common weakness. From the time God called Abraham to sever earthly con- 
nections and to leave Ids native home, He always loosened the chosen nation from 
the soil, whenever its natural proneness toward ramifying into the soil and even the 
sub-soil would thrive in the growth of wild vines or water-shoots. 

For this reason Israri was released from the J tgyptl an bondace just in time to saye the 
last spark of selfrespect, when it besan to become so stupid as to enure itself to the basest in- 
difirnities. God took the people aside to teach them reliance upon Him and resistance to 
enemies. He educated the children of Israel by historical experience, by symbolic acts, but 
espeeially by the ffift of His commandments. These "Words" were to ur^e on each of them, 
in his way of duty as a member of the community, and at the same time as bein^r amenable, 
directly to Ood, his sole ruler. These are the cardinal principles upon which the national ex- 
istence of Israel is founded. But body and soul fail the Israelite, when, in sequence to these 
simple conditions, he lies prostrate under the mortifying consciousness of havln^r sinned in 
the very face of God— and when, nevertheless, his spirit thirsts after Qod, after the living Ood. 
In this outcry the feeling of the rupture is expressed and confessed, by which the creature is 
» evered from its Creator. 

To other nations the abyss caused by this rupture seems te be irrelevant; a mere 
metaphor for denoting a metaphysical difficulty, in which man finds himself at sea 
and, perhaps, not altogether without fault— in case he cannot blame metaphysics for S^!!^tiön*of 
it But Israel does not deceive itself. Instead of palliating guilt or shifting it upon sin and its 
other peisons or circumstances, Israel daily confesses its iniquities as a personal, a ^'>'^'^®''<'^'* 
very serious, and most pressing matter. No nation had come to such deep recogni- JSl^^^l^^^SIäiSioa^ 
tion of the chasm as the reiifio-etUcal soorce of all trouble. 

Hence, here alone the contrite mind is heard to remorsefully complain : ^^A^ainst Thee, purpäefn'the 
Thee only have I sinned and done this evil in Thy siffht!*' Not one of the Akkadian psalms Decalogue: 
reaches so low, nor touches that heiflrht of conscientiousness. Notwithstanding the many at- ^^^'lon^ sin^' 
tenkpts in Israel to smooth it off, the sin is under aU circumstances branded as disloyalty and ooniidMiwin rattttotioB. 
faithlessness against the faithful, the holy, and known God of the Covenant. But the trust- 
worthiness of the divine promise of forjriveness with its Just conditions is also known, and BoUniM^Mornnpi!!«? ^ 
thanks to it guilt need not drive any sinner to despair ; for, ai<tbo sm is nxyxb oonotatiAbt.», with th« UTity of othar 

natioiu. 
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In keeping with the deep and never-to-be lulled consciousness of guilt and its 2» b<S1^Jim'^^ 
actual confession, the all-pervading idea of sacrifice is here preserved in its purity, * "'*'* 

and prominently set forth, and cleared up. To this end the significance of sacrifice ^"»**»öo<i'« p«>««*^ 
is specified in the ordinances of sin- and peace-offerings with their subdivisions. In ^^^^ ^* **^ 
the same light under which the fact of creation is revealed in this literature, so the n^j.^,^^ «iT^ioa 
true thought of salvation also becomes distinct by degrees ' conditioned simply by the ^^ ^^L' ^ ' SSin 
presence of the honest desire for it. erwtion. 

Not merely the presence of God among the people, but His gracious, sln-f orffivlng pres- ood ooodcieeiids to 
enee among His own and pardon on His Qwn terms is being vouchsafed. With the ^^'i^"* ^'^ ^^ 
mysterious dweUing of Qod among His people, with the pledges of conciliatory reunion, final 
incarnation and ultimate full communion, this nation Is highly privileged, indeed, but it is, bn»! panloaod «ad 
at the same time, put under correspondingly great responsibilities. It is both, pabdokbo and ^JtoMpuatifm. 
bubdbnsd: being conditioned day by day, and bound over to a permanent probation, altho 
with reference to the world, this nation is to be the most free and independent. 
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TWOFOLD TASK OF THE PROPHETS. 11 G. CH. IV. § 93. 

To be and remain Independent from the world was of most essential necessity to 
Israel, conditioning the possibility to fulfill its vocation and to accomplish its pro- 
phetical functions. For, the nation as a whole was charged with the duty of being a 
standing witness for, and thus to prophesy to the whole world, the conciliation of real 
existence with ultimate destiny. In order to be of any benefit to the world, the 
prophet must maintain his freedom from becoming implicated in its ungodly pur- 
^' ^"' m, im! poses, and must be wary not to commit himself, as if he were in league with it, or even 
its servant. Tho a servant of God, his function in the world implies a certain sover- 
eignty. 

In two lines thought develops that sovereign policy of prophecy throughout the 

history of this race. 

The one is to proceed on the negative, inasmuch as the people in general expect 
a popular ruler, a national king. In accord with a large measure of selfadmiration 
the imagination of the people attributes all possible glory with a large portion of il- 
lusive vain-glory added, to its Prince. It is expected of Him, that He coerce all na- 
tions of the earth to submit to their liberating rule. The prophets partook of their 
hope and were conscious of the value of the nation. But what they declared con- 
cerning this value, was made ambiguous by public opinion, and perverted into belief 
fathered by the common desire. The expectation dominates the vulgar understanding, 
that the coming king would force the entire world under the dominion of the chosen 
people. This very particular and self complacent Jewish nation persuaded itselt that, 
caste-wise, it would put its feet upon the necks of the rest of mankind. 

The other is the positive line of prophetic thought. Erroneous expectations are 
corrected. Prophets predict that the clamor for a messianic kingdom, raised by 
demagogues under the subterfuge that public opinion with its pretensions demanded 
it so, will be crushed out of the political religionists. In this way the wrong opinions 
and selfish desires came to be exposed in the Bible. The prophets had many oppor- 
tunities to preach the fallacy of the vainglorious ideas and to give warning lest the 
reliance upon worldly power should prove the extinction of their existence as a state. 
In contrast to the picture of the triumphant worldly king they present the figure of a 
suffering and despised one. Opposite the imaginary Lord is placed the forecast of 
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i 18. 86. 106. iiT, ito. the Servant of God. He is likened unto a tender branch sprouting from the root of 
' Jesse, sprouting up from dry ground« from the^ithering stock of that nation. By 
numerous analogies the contrast is exhibited between the natural depravity of this 
select nation and the supernatural influences enjoyed by it. These influences are 
designated as infusions into the nation. The Servant of God is announced to enter 
history as "The Seed," the "Eternal Word," as the scion engrafted from on high, in 
order to take upon Himself the sins of the nation and of mankind in its entirety. 

§ 93. What, concerning Israel, the world anticipated or despised, cannot be un- 
ciitaJ«"*'*"***'^'""** derstood, much less properly esteemed, unless we first take our usual retrospect of 

the Semitic race as a whole. 

The ancient seats of culture on the Euphrates and the Nile had wrought various 
and valuable improvements which, by way of Phenician inter-relations, had been 
communicated and distributed, and thus became common property of all the people 
around the Mediterranean. 

The tribe of Asshur contributed to the progress of culture the partition of space by 
the zodiac, and the division of time into weeks of seven days, and into days of 
twenty four hours, and many other things irrelevant to our present investigation. 
For we are here only engaged in observing how the life of humanity in general was 
Influenced by the Semitic form of consciousness, by the psychical phenomena mani- 
fest in this race. 

When Renan chose the Une of argument, that Monotheism was the product of the stern 
and stiU desert, he must have admitted in his mind that for which we contend, namely that 

h^SSfil?"' " '^^''u. culture of any nation is conditioned by its God-consciousness, except that as to the form of 

Semitic relicrlousuess the argument is futile once more. The desert does not create Jf onothe- 
ism. The truth in the matter is simply this. Whenever the mind, engrossed with reflections 

bntfataiiitiemonomanU over its Grod-oonsoiousness, at the same time allows itself to become nature-bound, as in this 

instance under the perpetual impress of the waste plains, then the abstractness of the empty 
and monotonous surroundings may mislead the imairinstion to form, much to the detriment 
of Monotheism, an obstinate, fanatical, and fatalistic monism. 
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IL C. CH. IV. § 93. COMFABISON BETWEEN ABYAN AND SEMITIC FRAMES OF MIND. WSi 

The ARTAN amidst the variety of changing scenes may on the one hand become 
enured to waive resistence, and to give himself up to enticing charms or the over- ..«omptfcdwithui« 
whelming dreads of the sensuous world. With the eastern Aryan the result is a pro- «^i^^tte^irwith 
found apathy against a life so transient. Or these variations, on the other hand, JSÄ'iJ£pih!ii«i<m. 
urge man to overcome the annoying changes and charms and threatenings by bring- * ^' *^' 

ing the manifold of phenomena under the control of the unity of consciousness. 
This took place in the Aryan Occident. In both instances thought remains dissatis- 
fied, because unable to arrive under such prejudices at a settlement of matters be- 
tween itself and the diverse things of the environments. Aryan thought can not 
cease to compose, to arrange and adjust, in short, to reduce the diversity of things to 
the unity of comprehension in accordance with the nature of the mind. 

With that kind of harmonising meditation, inner assimilation, and conciliation 
the SEMITE rarely worries himself. Things may be single entities and may appear Th« oemite do«« »oi - 

'^ " ^^ «f «- «- mind ihiDgt which 

detached from unity— strange phenomena, or they may be forms which represent micht worry him 
unity and bring their inter-relations to view— these things and their relations do not 
attract the interest of the Semite. 

The Semite pure and simple is eminently selfish. He will adjust matters in his S^^lSytod iuw,««. 
way as suits his advantage, or else not at aU, and close himself up. 

This trend of mind became plain to Grill, when the relations of Indo-Oermaxf io and ^d^^T^tdte'lh« 
Semitic roots of words were discussed. The comparison revealed the difference of mind and lAngoa««: 
mode of thinking in a strikinsr manner ; "Indo-Germanic activity of the mind proves its talent ^^ «tymoiofcy of which 
by a wealth of inflective forms' and derivations of words; while the Semitic mind is destitute of ^*> •■ compared with 
such comprehensiveness and taste for etymological forms expressing relations of things nS^aptedto^xprcM 
among each other; it prefers to recede into the essential substance of the thing perse, re- '«i^«"»* Ouix. 
gardless of its relations/* This is saying a great deal. 

The ARYAN evinces a liking for mythological conceptions, feeling his way Comparison 
through a multitude of ideas and idols. aSd^^miti7*" 

The SEMITE adheres to one fixed apperception resulting in his abstract and one- mind, 
sided Monotheism. It is the same with respect to metaphysical matters, where the s. aneompromisin« 
figure one is sufficient ; it settles all, persisting only in getting before as many k*^iS^nS!^' 
ciphers as possible. "*" i las/is*, 142. 

The ARYAN frame of mind gives room to a marked considerateness. It pays 
attention to the cosmic diversity. Its extremely emotional nature either avoids 
being impressed, or responds to its impulsiveness, faces the question, takes up the 
task. Hence the Aryan is ever equalising, and thereby cultivates judgment and 
sentiment. 

In the mean while the SEMITE looks at the variety of earthly interests with an ^-^IS^^^!^^^^ 
air of disdain, if not his facial muscles will betray that much of regard for them; in **» »«wiiitorest. 
matters of human concern in general he is sure to act the blase. Inclined to an . 
abstract oneness, for the realisation of which he stakes his whole vehemency, regard- s. iotm to monopouie. • 
less of all the rest, he loves to monopolise. 

The ARYANS are given to philosophical specolatlon. The SEMITES assert, a. ■poooiatiTe, 
premeditate, and cultivate their talent of calculation. The SEMITIC nations one ^''^'''^^*^- 
after another became subjects of Rome, whose eagles glistened on the Euphrates and 
Nile, in Tyre and Carthage, and finally on Mount Moriah. All their states were 
extirpated onjiccount of their stubborn, unmitigated fiarticttUirisin. s. puttottUrtim. 

Around about Jerusalem alone a few retired people under the rule of the gentile 
master kept their peace, remaining steadfast in their trust and hope. 

They preserved their balance of mind amidst all the fanatical, factious riots Afewmindtondentan« 
into which pride upon Jewish particularism embroiled their fellow citizens. Not un1vI^ISbm''or 
that they partook of the unconcerned blase of the aristocrats, but because they were *»"'^'*''*'- 
inculcated with the most magnanimous kind of Old Testament catholicity. 

They are awaiting the Advent of Him, for whom their contrition yearns, around F«ithfui uid p^ient 

.r 7 waltinf f or the 

whom their thoughts center in matters of conciliation, consolation, and peace. They K«<iMmer . 
wait for the appearance of their Redeemer, looking for Him with their faces 
covered, patient under unparalleled afflictions ; tho sitting upon the ruins of their 
own earthly hopes, wandering in exile, yet sympathising with a lost world fuU of lost 
ainuers. There are Jewish colonies in everj town of Syria, throughout the Felopone- 
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SOS, apon Cyprus and Crete, In Thessaly, all aronnd the Black Sea. In Rome and in 
Spain Jews are at home ; Toledo is a new Jerusalem« These Jews in 'the diaspora'* 
exert as telling an influence as ever upon the gentiles, upon gentiles who ^e also 
^waitiof . Think of the thirty thousand images and names upon altars at Athens. 
Tet they had to have one more for fear one God would feel insulted by being slighted. 

But the most numerous band of the Jews had flocked together in Alexandria. 
There, in the center of scholastic Hellenism, absorbed in deep thoughts, a rich, 
philosophical rabbi sits. Greek wisdom had been impressed upon hiuL He is an except- 
ional man, brooding over the secret of his nation, and how it might be made homo- 
geneous to the general mixture. How could the coming One be amalgamated with 
such a world of thoughts as agitated and filled the large Roman crucible ? 

The man thus contriying at a compromise is Fhila 
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SYLLABUS. 

History has now been traced to the pivot whereupon it hinges. We stand upon 
thediyideof the time: behind us, its propssdeutics, right before us, its completion. It is 
the time when, from the aspect of earthly development the ingredient is to be added 
to the heterogeneous composition, standing stagnant in the Roman basin, the solvent 
ingredient which will set free the few useful elements contained in the mixture, and 
isolate them from the refuse. Whatever is truly human in all the ideas, desires and 
religions contributed by the nations and their cultures, is now to be reduced to one 
grand, all-embracing, all-explaining synthesis. 

This could be accomplished only by a man recognised as impartial, reliable, and 
of universal authority; by a Mediator able to satisfy all reasonable expectations, and 
to restore human thought, heart, and will each in proportion to their normal state. 
The preparatory stage, in which the Mediator was promised and the fulfillment of the 
promise pledged, has come to its end. There are now held, what is called in school 
life, the ''commencement exercises." 

The first chapter of this division wiU serve notice upon Logics to appear as witnev 
before the judgment-seat of history. It had chargre of the work to combine the oontradiotory 
postulates of consciousness ooncerninsr Ood and the world. The premises now press for the 
conclusion which will Justify the expectations in unlocking aU the problems which have ac- 
cumulated. And the solution wiU be ffiven to humanity, historically iriven. For. the synthe- 
sis does not enter history in the form of a newly invented compound, not as a confounding or 
adjustable theory, howsoever ingeniously wrought in order to force itself upon every inteUeet» 
No. The synthesis appears as a fact, embodied in the person of the Mediator. 

In the next place we meditate upon the cosmioal significance of the Mediator. His psy- 
chical suffering and the necessity of His death make it obvious how sin, being of spibituai« 
origin, had completed its course physioai<i<y. Both His passion and death explain what has 
beoome of this our cosmos and what was the cause of this present unsatisfactory condition. 
Being referred to the problem of death once more, we now learn to appreciate death not only 
as the necessary fate, rather as the destiny of this visible world, but also as the first step to, 
and the prerequisite for, its renewal in substance. We here learn, that death pertains to the 
metamorphical restoration and is but the transitory step to glorification. Meanwhile we 
shall have gathered additional insight into depths and heights of the ihvi8IBI<x world found in 
close proximity to earthly history. In aU of this we find postulates affirmed and reason satis- 
fied; we find the reaUsation of hopes which so far had been pledged from above by realities 
which now beoome unveiled. 

FlnaUy we seek after the results of this death of the €k>d-man. We look for it in the 
founding and developing of an ethico-historical, that is, organised realm of humanity. In 
the Christian consciousness we find the means given to attain freedom and to advance on the 
line of progressive civilisation. Of the theme and plan underlying all real developknent, 
which virtually always had been embodied in the person of the Mediator— we thus beoome 
cognisant. 
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CH. I. INTeR/HEDIATION POSTUUTBD LOGICALLY. -THB HISTORIC SYNTHESIS. 

§ 95. When the learoed, Hellenlsing Jews of Alexandria, Philo prominent Survey of the 
among them, took a surver of the educational factors, which itinerated through äSw» ?n the 
the empire from east to west and back again —factors interchanging, if not amal- Boman oruoibie, 
gamating the rational« moral and practical elements of the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful —then the following summary resulted: 

At Alexandria, the point of observation, and to the right of it (if looking from the 
upper terrace of the Serapeion towards the harbor), the net gain of Semitic culture 
had accumulated, whilst to the left there extends the hemi£fphere of Aryaa culture 
under discipUoe of Qreek thousht aod Roman law. 

This discipline had not hindered the Oriental element, which had been inocculated BecapttoMion of 
to Hellenism long ago, from being imposed upon the Occidentals. Plato*8 academy "'^^"^'*~^ 
was absorbed in Asiatic wisdom just as much as the Stoa of Zeao affiliated itself to Ainundria «b« 
Hlndoo-priociples. Both of these schools were dominant in Alexandria, here the Fla- ^^^»*°^' 
tonics, there the New-'Pythagorsans. « 

In the yicinity of Alexandria the situation is this: Yonder in Hellas the customary 
rule of measure, moderation, and harmony in practice as well as theory. In Jilgypt f^^^ "** ^itp*!«^ 
the customary stifbiess: art not yet emancipated from the control of temple-rituals; 
eultus buried, out of sight and out of public life into the lightless Adyton. Only hrtSS^^^^S^^"^ 
remember the twenty-two dark rooms secluding the Holy of Holies In Denderah. 

Here now, in Alexandria, in the university of Greek scholasticism, the platform Sum and sub- 
of harmony and monotony broke down with a crash, like the rotten floor of an old JSd S^jJ^™***® 
assembly hall covered with mosaics. And from long covered depths below broke culture under 
fortha phantastic enthusiasm and a turmoil of vociferous intuitions and sentiments, Gree?thou?ht' 
playing havoc with the forms and opinions of many centuries. Revelous enthu- ^^^q i^^ 

siasm assumed the nature of an overheated frenzy. The dregs of the composition in 
the Roman crucible were stirred up. From the muddy solution emerged, crystallised ^i^m^b^'^ 
as it were, the mystic systems of the New-Platonics and of the Gnostics. That is to HewPiuoniM. 
say, the demand was formally stated that the chasm between this and the higher ^^ 
world must be bridged by any means: be it through illumination on the part of sub- ^^ ^'^^Tavt n 
jective cognition, or through revelation on the part of objective divinity. ^h^'^'.^'.^^'is' 
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Then already that mood of mind was In proceas of fixlns: itself, which Einssley portrayed ^*^' ^**' ^^' \^' J^> 
with masterly hand in '^Hypatia". The issue is before us, the postulate is definitely formu- 
lated by historical incidents, and actual wants. 

We proceed in gathering and connecting the results of our inductive inquiry into 
the mythological details. We thereby shall see whether our interpretation of the in- 
cidents is vindicated; whether the truth of our synthetical conclusion is confirmed 
and the propositions may sustain the test of dedoctlve proof. 


§ 96. Everywhere, at the bottom of the ethnical medley we found a deep stratum, a ^h« gou «r« ami 
sediment of turbid and dismal superstitions, the fumes of which always tend to rise to ^^^ ti^il,^ 
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the surface. This condition indicates the deep water-mark of religious conscious- SStoÄiwi^JSuf* 
ness. It shows the tremor of man after having torn loose from the enjoyment of the 
original central-vision into things eternal. It shows the fitful Jerkings of the nature- 
bound mind in its abysmal depth sequent to the apostasy and aggravated by the an- 
guish of becominsT entirely lost after all. As presumptive facts, never entirely 
forgotten, we stated: the apostasy, the ensuing disrupture, and the dispersion; and 
either of them or all combined we took as the problematic cause of this fear and 
trembling, of the "anxious suspense." It stands to reason that by force of the fall i^^iwiipte of 
the communion with God changed into fear of, and flight from, Him, and brought S?2iiSifo?S^™* 
the mind into conflict with itself. The latter circumstance we took for proof of the SJ^^JJ^ä^^^jJ 
fact that all intercourse was not broken off. An ineradicable religious sense was re- 
tained in the emotional touch perceived by the feeling of value, through which the 
possibility of a reunion is enunciated. 

With respect to the intellect the immediateness and oneness of a view into things 
eternal was blurred; only a glimmering as from the scattered rays of a distant star 
in a cold night continued its oscillations; only a faint memory as of childhood and 
home remained as an incipiency of visionary recollection. 
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tiMbMori« poitei^ By ts x g M ta^ the girer, and by the neglect of thanksgiving, the blesfidngs in the 

of B«iiatioB»4«Hwi y^^jjj^ j^ ^^ secontory good were eonnpted, and by being deified were tamed into 


ibraumnta of ^ cüTses and plagnes. Bat even^hese gnbversions were made serrieeable in the reinsta- 
mnaoiousneas' tlon of man to Ms sliare of the Supreme Good; for jast because of the Relative Good 
imI^ms. «^f^.ls.'u; affording no satisfaction, it sharpened the desire At least for something better. Not- 
6T.5S. M, 74,^», m ^thstanding this eventual utilisation of the remnants of original religiousness, con- 
^rmwnteof orifinAi sciousuess ebbcd SO low that it was liable to become paralysed from liorror. These 
External fears, especially when they were misplaced and objectivised, became evident as the 

traditiona. g^^^^yj^ cause of man's pitiful condition. This condition was intended to become ag- 
i89,4i,6e.b8^w^i.^n. gravated by the misapplication, abuse, or neglect of those indestructible fragments 
Internally: ' of rcliglous inclpieucies common to, and inherent in all men. The intention was 

nurioSL^^^^^"^ that in these confused and obtuse remnants of primi^ve consciousness each human 
^hi^^^fptM^for ^^ should possess so much at least as an alarming reminder. 

•'«onething better. ' j^ ^^ forlom oondltloo we found all peoples— in an abjeet state of deathly paUor from 

timinf mi£der. friirht. But that remainder of primitive rellirlon which all ponpesa, served as an incitement to 

s^preservation and selfculture and kept them above the line of perdition. 

o^ä de^^ Nofir two modes of departure towards cultural development ensued: 

velopment : In tile first place aggreaaiye peoples separating themselves from advanced clans in quest 

of new homes, appear to have drifted over territories inhabited by preoccupants of an in- 

inei?«eifeaftiraMoD of* ferior Caliber, thus forming a layer of higher culture above the stratum of crude aborigines. 

*^ ^^^•f- Their superiority resulted from their better use of the psychical faculties in the way of mental 

and moral selfculture. Such nations thus kept themselves above the line of unnatural de- 
generacy« kept themselves fit to receive restorative gifts. Their self<^lture consisted in the 
rational exercise of the natural instincts of selfpreservation and dominion over nature. Tak- 
ing up and pursuing this occupation with more or less united effort, they prepared them- 

caoset of ureeied selves for progressive enrichment of the mind. After the subjugations of inferior groups, ao- 

profreM. complished either slowly through migrations or by sudden conquests, the victors formed 

ranks above the timid and arrested life in the ethnic substratum, 

DeveioDment of nations ^" such cases a new world of culture arose above the pre-mythical order of existence 

MMordfac to the with Its distorted traditions and deranged notions. In proportion to the degree of their cultus 

fi 2«! M, «ü^mIh^sTu, ^b® superiors then became a historical race. By composing myths and epics, objectivising- 
71, 80. 84, ^' ^^' J^' Jl^' inner troubles and deifying natural objects in order to bring impressions and abstractions to 
' i8o', I5e| 17&', i9o[ rational coherency, the systems of religious symbolism are constructed as witnessed in 
In iiMiu temples and tombs, however primitive art may appear in their ruins. There are alwaya 

etiUur« ideotifiedVtth cllqucs of mentally or physically improved persons who urge on progressive development. 

AcvnTof*"^ 'iMMion^ ** ^® °®^^ '^^'^^^ ^^^"^ ^® ^^"^^^^ goal discloses the fact that, upon the basis of family or 

clan in patriarchal ways of associating, the better situated classes in command of means and 

Intellectualism leisure, form esoteric coteries, priestly castes, courts and states. In pursuance of such differ- 

superstitiou^^^^^ entiation of social relations, righte and duties are fixed to hold society together. Conspiring 

§11, 15, 22. 24, 27, rings in secret orders, screened behind mysterious usages, create and overthrow governments* 

40, 58, 66, 72, 73. ^, whereby efforts to stop the wheels of progress only assist in its furtherance. 

The higher culture resulting now dominates and changes the face of the country. The 

educated classes represent the nation, the low masses included. But tho the higher class in 

exceptional cases attempts to abolish the crude forms of life in the lower strata and to elevate 

S*thd!r reUgSms ^® uncultured in the interest of the whole, it never succeeds. On the contrary, the subjected 

symbols as people look at culture as the cause of their oppression and misery of which they scarcely 

emblems of would have become aware, had it not been for the contrast. The less they are cared for by the 

fi iPTs 22 46 48 54 ^'aristocrats," or the more attempts are made to force them into better habits, the firmer will 

58, JI6, *68.*72.'78/89! they stick to their prejudices and low religious tenets. The more the neglected smart undep 

96, 97, SUB, 170, 197. contempt or oppression of the privileged, the more fanatical will they cling to their symbol isna 

and ancestral usages. The ruling classes will try to break such symptoms of sullen with- 
drawal, now looked upon as conspiracy, and to train the ignorant to obedience and servitude. 
They do not succeed. The mass, always too ponderous to be lifted up, wiU consolidate in 
class-hatred. It will arise in fury. 

When thus the culture of a nation begins to shake, the higher classes, because of their 

to relapse^to dominion being threatened, will find it good policy rather to compromise on the base of popu- 

lower lar ideas, to which they have a natural proneness any way, because their ancestors once held 

religiousness. them in common with the forefathers of those now retarded. We have noticed this in- 

§ 48, 67, '^^"^^ 1^'^ clination on the part of the upper grades of the ancient nobility. A flagrant Illustration of 

this fact is furnished by the British aristocracy of the present time. England counts thirty* 
one Catholic Peers, sixteen Lords, also Peers of the realm, fifty-five baronets, nineteei^ 
members of the privy-council, all Catholic. Ireland is represented with sixty-nine member« 
in the House of Commons. This predilection of ''old nobility" manifests itself with Increasii»«- 
force in the measure as their physical, moral, and intellectual ability to resist declines. Tho« 
the old ideas of the lower strata gain the upper hand aftor all. 

This process of a higher culture, sinking to the level of the subjected nationality, in- 
stead of elevating the retarded, or liberating the confined life of the substratum, we met witli 
in India and JEgypt, less distinct in Mesopotamia, and more or less distinct among the 
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Bouthom ArjUMof theOoeident. In these nations the higher, immigrated tribes always found Hierher ranks 
some elements even in the lower stratum which they oould utilise in their oonstruotion of a J^^^'^^^ 
higher culture. Sometimes It was language» ia other instances the original tradition of the low^are 
unity of the race. The higher race brought along with them reoolleetions of the uoitiy of di s ahl ed irouk be- 
God, an intuitive and relatively pure understanding of a created nature, or ah intuitive In- ^^g'/f^^gy^^" 
sight into divine imie and human destiny. Such traditional heirlooms, dispersed throughout ^ ^ ^^ {'jq^ '^\ 
the entire human family, were not altogether unknown to the lower races. They always 
formed the principles upon which some amalgamation was possible. These innate higher 
truths, however faint, lay dormant even in the lower strata, at least in the form of dreams NaMons la which th* 
about childhood and home. They lay dormant until awakened by pressure. External heirlooms fJSS^^oto^buT '* 
were the ritual forms and symbolic representations of religious import, especially sacrificial 
performances, always adulterated but never missing. Ail these aboriginal ideas, faint recol- 
lections, and misunderstood keepsakes, were generally used in the construction of an en- 
hanced symbolism and mythological system, regardless of their fitting into each other. Such 
blendingHind eclecticism must of necessity have been detrimental to selfconsciousness, when 
the external exhibition of both, the internal and external or traditional remnants of religious 
trutiis became distorted into heinous caricatures of cultus. 

Now, just as much as the lower sphere possessed some traces of truth similar to those of ^'F^ ^*nka ■ink to 
the higher, so did the higher partake of the natural proclivity to degenerate. Hence the higher ^^*'<^*y' 
classes were even more apt to relapse into superstitious practices and crudities of the lower, Th« poor no» «iwayi 
than the people of the lower strata were disabled from adopting the ennobling influences from ^ . I<^ 

above. 

Another kind of cultural development, however, has also been observed. 

Some nations were destined to build up cultures without going to war or suffering inva- 
sion, without being inundated or suppressed by a race of superiors. Yei the same differen- 
tiation ensued, resulting in higher and lower ranks of the same age and generation. Family 
coteries are eontracted. The common inheritance of elevating elements, the traditions of 
highest value, embodied for sacred preservation into symbols and legends, are misunderstood 
by some, and adulterated by others. The truths symbolised, if not idolised, are enlarged 
upon by prominent people who group themselves into classes, priesthoods, estates, whilst the 
truths, traditions and paraphrases are elaborated into a literature. 

In such examples of social growth we have to deal with a well defined culture. The unl- 
rersal depravity of human nature, however, always tends downward, and it does not take 
many generations, until the sinking classes develop the lowest grades of superstition and sen- 
sualism. Now, since it is not the class of the poor people alone who thus become low-natured, 
a nation accelerates its treacherous downward course in the mecuure as the outward shell of 
culture is embellished, and the cultured nation poses in the refinement of its manners. 

Thenationthen. in its entirety stands like a mountain with Its broad base enveloped by 
heavy fogs, whilst its brow reflects the sun and sends refreshing breezes down through the 
valleys at its foot. In national mythologies, like the German, we shall behold the aspirations of 
mind as it draws upon powers above. In them the metaphysical world is taken hold of as a 
means of preservation, security and solace. In them the cleft between the higher and lower 
worlds is perceived, and the gaping wound of human nature is felt and its healing attempted. 
The dark absrss between the world of spirits and the visible world is felt to be unnatural. 

In whatever direction thia departure of natnral culture develops, it is always im- 
pinged upon by that anxious solicitude which is not fretf ulness, which turns into 
superstition, and of which ifaonnce if not the primitive cause. 

We met that anxious suspense with the intelligent and hilarious Greeks as well 
as with the rational, practical, and heroic Romans. It is the same dreadful chasm, pactkiam attempts u> 
which Mongolian as well as Aryan paganism wanted to bridge by the same means of uttMÜ'»ir''o ^ids. 
magic arts, sorcery, conjury, necromancy, selftorture, bribes, and even through ex- 
piation with human sacrifices. Whatever mode of construction was applied, the 
bridge was contrived in order to have powers of the other world present, to make ^.k« «m of menui 
use of the deity or of demons for either succor or success. Powers from above or below CSt?w«ä2i"5* 
are to be attracted by all means: in orgiastic frenzy with selfmntilation, in ecstasies ««wpenw by .u »•«u. 
and trances; through illumination under mysterious ceremonies; or the help is ex- 
pected from— revelation. 

Remember that sug^tive ray of light which, piercing the Egyptian darkness, 
feU upon the lips of the idol. 

§ 97. By way of connecting the general retrospect which amounts to a universal Hnman initutiv« 
census taken of the results of pre-Christian culture, with the prospects of the coming revelation is 
aera a few additional remarks are necessary, concerning the incessant strain ever con- ©'^p«»*«*- 6 ^ 
spienous among the Indo-Aryans. From this polar tension between the Orient and 
the Occident specific issues have resulted. In a measure all forms of thought are re- 
ducible to these two hemispheres. The play between religious sentiment and phan- 
tasy, 80 agile at composing myths, is explicable alone from the contrariety under 
discussion. 
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spceiii« «OMti of The Turano-Monffolian substratum need not be reviewed In the present disouasion, sine« 

{nd^iSviMaio" it if possible for mankind in general to sink into the same baseness of oonsoiousness whioh 

BAtionaitti« has been described to the point of tedium. 

Intending to examine Buddhism as to its influence upon European thought, we 

abstraet from its Turano-Mongolian substratum over which it was spread, lacquer* 

like, from Ceylon to Java. Of incomparable greater significance was Buddhism to 

ii^ into the play that part of the Indo-Aryan world, which was waiting for the solvent of the eomr 

sentiment and pouud mixture in the Roman crucible and of which Buddhism also was an ingredi- 

pbai^iMy. ent. When trying to analyse the compound, we observed that ominous commotion 

nn nff. .^ ^^^ spiritual sphere, which in so remarkable a manner agitated both branches of 

the Aryan family and even the Semitic circle from the Ganges to the Rubicon. 

Buddhism is in essence a philosophical attempt at formulating a world-theory 

unmasked as an dCYOid of God-COUSCiousneSS. 

BomMi^orucibf^ '^^ granted, we may, considering its preceding phases of speculation, call it the 
^in^^7& '^^*85* methodology of scepticism which finally revels in sophistry, poses in indilEerenoe, or 
' ' 97! busies itself with eclecticism. 

Buddhism as affiliated with Brahmanism reasons thus: 

Existence which men find themselves thrust upon, or surrounded with, involres 
all in a continual fiux of rise and decay. Existence is a state, a condition, it is not 
constituted of real entities, it is nothing but pain and passiveness. The cause of this 
misery is that we can not know the real essence of things. This ignorance insists 
upon agnosticism, which is but feigned nescience with regard to the bond of unity 
between ones own self, the ego, and the source of all selfhood. 

Agnosticism is the knowledge merely of being so, 1. e., the knowledge of not 
perpetuated in knowing. But siuce uot to kuow is the source of all suffering it follows that exi»- 
^g^iE^iisTi^^iss. ^^'^^ is misery pure and simple, that existence consists in nothing but endurance, 
ii?' itf m 186* ^^^y having this knowledge of mere being, that is, suffering without knowing, hence 
* ' ifis! possessing nothing but agnosticism—what, then, constitutes knowledge? The agnos- 
tic science of being miserable is, at the same time, knowledge of the fact that upon 
earth there is, in reality, nothing. All that is real is nothing but perpetual undula- 
tion between being and being nothing, and back again. Hence becoming alone is 
really something. This ''becoming^ alone furnishes the world its contents; hence 
"becoming" alone is what the contents consist of, it is the essence of existence» 
namely of suffering, that is, of enduring. Life is to be taken as passiveness, that's alL 
CTMiTtawtod« Mto The acknowledgment of sin and guilt is evaded, and this is all that Buddhism cares 
2j e«jj^ mi.«y; ^^^^ ^ j^ sigulfies as-a religion. 

According to this sophistry absolute restlessness, the fluctuating change of all 
things, alone creates suffering (was ''Leiden schafft" said Oldenberg) and renders ex- 
istence an unceasing suffering under passiveness. The trouble is that people who are 
fond of such knowledge would not be able to say: I suffer, or you suffer, because I aad 
you would be mere apparitions, each an absolute self delusion in the concrete. 

As a thing of certainty there would remain nothing but a state of sufferance, be- 
cause this would be all that existence consists of; in reality it would have nothing on 
which to subsist 

Under any such distortive and abortive ratiocination such premises can yield no 
i^u^^^^dhiitie Q^^^j knowledge, but that suffering happens to be the result of the process of becom- 
Sum and ^f^ ^^'^ vanishing. Evidently the science of agnosticism prefers to sublimate exi»- 

Buddhii^^' tence and to invent a theory of annihilation in order to dodge a confession of sin: 
8 54, S8, 81, 160, 185, rather than to acknowledge the real cause of misery. Still, for the time being Budd- 
^^* hism undefiled may be excused on account of real ignorance. 

to'beaau? '^"^ But how could thls Asiatic world-theory encroach upon West-Aryan thought? 

Nouiinffbiitboooaiinff For, wlth this formulatlou of nescience, with this systematised scepticism of the 
Ä7ÄSig'* ^ **"* senile Orient— which dissolves everything into blue ether, as repeated by Hume, pre- 
Aoaniiei: clsoly corrcspouds the contemporaneous scepticism of the juvenile West as promnl- 

^^^rkUan gated by Heracleitos and his followers. Listen to his famous reasoning, and see if it 

Science." is not palmed off as the latest news by some writers of the Asiatic type: 
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"^ot the being (the ens) Is anything, neither is not-to-be. The vital transition of S^SSttüofim. 
being into not-being, and of not-being into being, this becoming alone is really some- pormuiaM n«Mt«nM; 
thing. Everything else has no subsistence, all is of no value, all vanishes, all is in ^^^ *^' * 
vain^ because all is in a state of flux. We are bound up into an empty circuit of be- 
coming, coming and going." 

If Juvenal and iBUan speak of Heraoleltoe' oontinual weeping over the wiokednees of th^ Heracleltoe* 
people, then they must not have understood him. His views of life, in keeping with his mode ^nil^parMcmu'and* 
of thinking, make it evident, tliat his tears were shed over the delinquencies and the badness ^^^^^j^ J^ 
of the world as a whole, because nothing in it remains, all changes and vanishes. Peniten- Minrndcritood by ' 
tial tears In oonfession of sinfulness they were certainly not. iwmuu. &.iAa. 

This condition of selfinflicted ignorance as to the cause of world-soreness affords 
the best insight into the origin and transmission of that mode of thinking which 
gives itself up to indifference, real or feigned, to that all-the-sameness which has 
abandoned every hold, every hope. Such a philosophy of despair, if consistent, would «»"owp^y <^ o^p*»'- 
signalise the death of all science» of course. 

But agnosticism repudiates itself, because it is as impossible to give up^ the S^o^ topoM™***^ 
search after the bridge between the ens and the entity, the existing and the subsisting, biuties at once: 
as it is to cease thinking. Hence it is plain that nihilism does not expect of us to to form a 
follow suit in self contradiction and self annihilation, else it would not demand two SSthingnaw^and 
impossibilities at once: to form a conception of nothing and then to stop thinking. ^ ^^ thinking 

This aberration of the mind originated in yonder period when excitement went 
high and Babylon went down. For at that time culture had risen to one of these ^^f^^ijjjf 
heights, where people are seized with dizziness, where Pantheism begins to level re- ^'jjf^^^J^f''^^'^ 
ligious thought, that is, where the ruling classes try to palliate idolatry by applying Pantheism, a. e. 
speculative thought, by personifying pantheistic ideas in the same manner, as natu- ^^''speouia^' 
ral phenomena are personified and fears objectivised. It is now perceptible how all *{j^J!^'^|^,n ) 
of the Aryans came to participate in every modification and mutilation of conscious^ Transferred to 
ness. The routes by which Buddhistic ideas were disseminated are marked by the ^| ^^®;^' ^47^ 
gradual retreat of the spirit of reverence and devotion, until at the central point of ' '14&, 149, 185! 
time the Stoa extolled the wisdom of resignation, of suicide, of '^all-one-ness." stoa md raidd«. 

Intellectually, by the logic of facts, the heights of culture are thus all levelled 
now. In the East and in the West the ways are prepared for 'the Advent''. Still 
before we can begin to fully understand its great significance, a few more prelimi- 
naries need yet to be considered. 

We understood Buddhism tobe essentially a philosophical attempt It must be Buddhism not 
added that it attempted something more practical, and succeeded. Asoka wanted to ^^^vm ^^'^ 
make use of it for governmental purposes. Hence it did no longer remain a mere 
theoretical scheme to be indoctrinated, but became a society incorporate. It ever § M%'^tö,'i43, i85, 
propagated as a sort of an order; it now became an organism, until at about A. D. ^^* 

1400, it assumed the form of a theocracy in Tibet. Without such an embodiment SS^' taiStSKS*" 
Buddhism would not have been able to start a series of "reformers'*, to the ranks of ^^J^ 
which the selfconstituted selfsalvationists from Benares to Kroton and Lhassa have 
been raised. Doctriacf can not be perpetnated as mere theories; they must become embodied 
in teachers; then they become parts of the «LrOfIc of facts.** 

Moreover, Buddhism was aggressive, and its success demonstrates the emptiness Buddhism and 
of the receptacle, ready for refilling. Thus it became an organising factor in the Prfionu^nf^^ »?™ 
history of the mind« and equally so its counterpart, the almost monastic Fythagoree- |j''t?»w°i^k)!^'^*°^ 
anlsm in Great-Greece and Sicily. Both of these influential organised societies east 
and west were in passiveness bound upon the great wheel of transmigration. They 
were well aware that the necessary conclusion from their premises must be metem- 
psychosis, incarnation, palingenesis. It was that which set the brains all in a whirl. 
As memorials of ancient ancestor-worship these orders exerted such a reviving in- 
fluence as to assist largely in bringing that old cult to its zenith in the apotheosis of 
the emperor-god. In that capacity both Buddhism and Pythagor8Banism,its pendant. Buddhism the 
represent the prophecy of nature which carries in itself so many premonitions of the ^^^^J^ ^f ^^^ 
all-surpassing event in the garden of Joseph, the Arimathian. And as theocratlcal 6hu^ch. 
organisations they appear in line with, at least as foreshadowing the prevenient iJi^i^;u7,i^',i^i 
prototype of that community, which in the Middle-ages was to grow up among the i^o, I86,'i88,'i9i. 
European Aryans. 
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portauta of «M diTiM S ^ NotMng preyents us from passing now to the conelosiye disquisition. The 
pngwatofftB iinn n i ii f inciting principio, which unbeknown and inadyertentiy worked out the mythical and' 

pantheistical development, was virtually the involuntary and unconscious longing of 
the heart for communication with a present deity. The mind craves after the assur- 
ance of friendship with, and the favor of, the divine being. The emotional part 
yearns after that satisfaction which can be enjoyed only in the intimate relation to 
God. Of this the mind became conscious by degrees. But how was thought to 
combine this personal presence with its necessary ubiquitousness in the world? 
Moreover, how could that form of thought, which judges the whole visible world and 
all that comes into man through sense-perception as that which is to be escaped 
Thouffht dispair- ^^^^Di—^o^ could that form of thought, which allows itself to be deceived by some- 
inir of aU reality thing which is nothing, comprehend and much less invent a real presence of God 
Inveftta^Ood amoug men? Certainly, thought, totally perplexed and despairing of aU reality, can 
mlS?^ ^^ ^^ ' ^^^ ^ expected to have invented an idea of a god worthy of being present in the 

historical world. 

It is not necessary to enlarge any further upon the contradictions in the reason- 
ing of Buddhism and its aflUiations. Both Buddhism and Pythagorsanism (with 
Stoicism, its pendant) saw the difficulty. Of the cha^m they had knowledge. Call it 
passion, misery, call it becoming, name it nothing— the names were given to hide the 
difficulty and to deny the chasm, since thought had ventured to look into it and 
would not admit that it could not bridge it. Why not take the chasm for what it 
really is, namely the crushing feeling of reproach and guilt, sequent to sin,— since 
denial is of no avail, and since the chasm of necessity remains to be bridged? 

This necessity became an acknowledged postulate as soon as oppression awakened 
the oriental spirit from its speculative dreams about mind and soul, during which 
human consciousness floated away into the vapors of a most abstract and abstruse 
generalness. It became evident, how generalness is ever absorbing the dignity and 
liberty, the right ot and the sympathy due to, personal life; especially in a period of 
distress and despair like the one just closed, in which the totality of the human race 
was out of joint Greece emancipated herself from that generalness which devours 
all aspiration, all thought, all personality, as Saturn devours his own children. For 
this, in the Greek vernacular, is the empiric fruit of the Buddha-Stoa. 

In the face of this fact that culture which made even self destruction a religious duty 
rather than confess the sin and acknowledge the necessity of a Saviour ; in the face of that 
culture, issuing from the old wisdom and talking about transmigration and preservation of 
forces, yet refusing faith in personal imntortality, the Stoa and Platonism ought never to 
have been taken as links in the ^^evolution" of Christianity. 

Or else that sort of Christianity needs to be branded as counterfeit which obviously has 
more in comipon with Tibet than with Galilee. Such Christian "religion" can not be estimated 
as more than barren intelleotualism, or as more than a new and impoverished edition of 
Buddhism, which prefers a denial of the chasm to an acknowledgment of the necessity of the 
bridge. 

After Greek naturalism had analysed the absurdity of Hindoo wisdom; after the 
demand was formally stated that '*Pan" must be conceivable as something palpable 
or else withdraw his claim on consideration; when the deity again was conceived as 
being objectively difFerentiated, and definite attributes were assigned to it; then 
thought came nearer home to truth and hastened to draw the bridge of —incarnation. 
The conception of this idea by natural reason is its acknowledgment, that the chasm 
is to be bridged, and that this can be expected only— from above. 

The idea of an incarnation, as repristinated even upon Buddhism under pressure 
of Brahmanism, was not so much a logical as an emotional postulate. The idea of 
incarnation arose from the vrish fathering the thought, and the desire arose from the 
faculties of valuation and volition combined. As a postulate, tho only a demand of 
the emotion, the idea of incarnation simply anticipated the logic of facts, which is 
the logic of history. 

In order to discern this genesis of the historical postulate, no more is required 
than to consider the true religious elements reflecting from the glowing mountain tops 
of retired minds, who stood alone with their serious thoughts, before the night of 
sceptical sophistry broke in. We understand the trend of mythological incarnations 
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38 the last attempt to hold to the deity as a present being. None hut a definite God ,„«.^11« 

in history can be trusted as a rest and refuge in the wild rush, which on all sides, »»«♦'2?5ÄSli. 

not alone in Benares and Borne, tears up existence with almost irresistible rage. 

Meditate upon the empiric f eeUnga of the human heart. 

On the one hand, man is drawn to abandon himself to his irrief in seolusion, when earthly uih« leiMtiiTwv 
expectations fail and turn to bitter disappointment. Snatched from his customary associates, £Ji'™* "^^^ ^ 
or thrown out of position, the isolated person stands without hold and without hope in the 
wide solitude between the One up yonder and the unavailing plenitude below, distressed with- ("^"^^ ^ ^1* ^^oru*^ 
out any solace. In a dased selfoonsoiousness. In brooding and dulling despondency, torturing 
liimeelf whilst nursing his ffrief and his worldly sorrow, the unfortunate one covets to throw 
himself into the *'aU-One'\ who seems to open His arms above his head, in order to reUere 
him from all his trouble, and to receive and reward him for letting the world alone, by way 
of-^eelfannihilation. The subtile forms of that mood of a sick consciousness are quietism, 
«aeetioism, pessimism. 

On the other hand man seeks to spare himself such melancholy. Something incites and w «iMuidoiuiMiit to th* 
prompts him to divert his mind in paroxysms of dissipation and sensuality. He strives to STtSTaf *!Si'^ ** 
overcome tribulations by forffettin^r them on the bosom of mother nature. He hankers (Seiimui£^) 

after, and throws himself away into, the pleasures of the world which bloom at his feet. The 
ehan^e from hedonism to pessimism In the Cyrenaean school once for aU lUustratee this 
doable form of apathy as a selftolvation from the woes of earth and of sin. 

Is it put too strong if the statement is made, that there is not a single sane per- 
son who has not had the experience of this polar strain within his own conscious- Human lonsin^s, 
ness? The suffering soul, harassed hither and thither, needs the mean and seeks SSiSät"** 
a rest Hence the willingness to listen to the solicitations of intuitive emotion; the"orce*o?the 
hence the attempts to construct them into incarnations in order to gain the presence of^J?Sra'^"^** 
of the divine being in human form and natural reality. Hence the expectation of i°S^ 44*«®& 100 
€r€d descending to become man. This impulsive longing after a perceptible presence ^ '^ '^ 
of the infinite in the finite, so conspicuous in the oriental systems of religion, is re- 
flected in the history of philosophy from the Yedas down to the gnostics with their 
emanations, and the agnostics with their ''evolution." Everywhere the idea under, 
lies, that if the immanency of the transcendental form of life were realised, all the 
problems of life would find their solution upon the grounds of the higher world. For 
sever caa nan forget this hifher world. 

The desire was father of the thought, but the desire is perfectly reasonable—for iBdd«,ii«xpw«inf 
man ever wants a somethinf better to which he feels himself entitled. The thought was, f^cts fore-*""* 
of course, not thus concisely formulated; it is veiled inasmuch as the people uttering shadowin« the 
their longings were not clear about what was needed. It was the thought, neverthe- ^"Iw^Ä^rersi, 91, 
less, which inadvertently divined what was going to happen, and which thought, tho ^' ^^^' ^^ j^' Jl?' 
unconscious of the logic of matters and facts, found that logic and those facts fore- 
shadowed in itselt thus meeting its materialisation half way, so to 8i)eak. What 
other conclusion could be drawn from the "sons", from the 'middle-beings", the "wis- 
dom ', from 'THE LOGOS"? 

All the endeavors successively alternating in Asia Anterior, have only one end in 
view: to conceive the deity as entering into historical existence in order to become 
confirmed in their belief of the presence of God from above. The theme from all Th«ih»pe which amm 
the various imploring invocations is the historical postulate: A God can, and is apt SÜSl mJS3^ ^ 
to become man. 

§ 99. At the point of time under discussion the Asiatic anticipations of the God- 
man were reiterated by the gnostics, and the occidental countersign, as given in 
Greek mythology* was heard in the Orient. 

It is clear at first glance that the Grseco-Roman mode of anticipating the incarna- 
tion varies from that of the Hindoos. 

This comparatively youthful culture had the advantage of being untrammeled by 
that ultraHM)nservatism which poses in its antiquity. Whilst the sedate Hindoo had 
been held in nature's soft but cruel embrace, the hilarious Hellene easily freed him- 
self from its hypnotising charm. Instead of dozing under an incubus, he leaped 
forth to action. In Greece every circumstance would have allured the müid to sink 
into the embrace of nature, to encourage and elevate it so as to express thoughts 
beautifully. Serene Hellas was dear to her sons, for she responded to their ideas in 
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her mnnniiriiig springs, meandering streams, and idyllic moontain dales. Yet it was 
no dream-land* The crude power of India had spent itself in the engagement with 
monstrous phantasms. In Greek memory still lincrers the mirage of Titanic violence» 
but it is soon effaced, and is thrown down and out Measured and composed the 
figure of man stands forth. With this the standard of yalue is given; man is the 
measure of all things, they shall not master him; ugly dreams and uncouth god-im- 
ages are condemned; the gods are represented as ideal men. 

Since nature is humanised, man alone is fit to personify deities; one more step 
and man is deified. It is no longer held, as it was in Asia, that the gods are natur- 
alised and nature is doomed to evaporate. And the diverging course of Greek mythol- 
ogy proceeds, we might say, under the eyes of the people. They are wide awake, al- 
most conscious of the procedure, and intensely interested in what they are doing con- 
cerning the matter. 

The taste for adjusting and harmonising seemed greatly to assist in the attempt 
to close up the cleft yawning between the gods and the world. The Greek is con- 
scious of his position as a mediator between them, hence, with a light heart, he covers 
the cleft by simply treating it with silent contempt. He himself puts the cleft away» 
He is not sure of the accomplishment. But he is satisfied of this truth, at any rate 
that it is not necessary for man to annihilate himself. Rather annihilate the cleft. 
Hellenic consciousness has such high opinion of its thought and taste, as to feel it- 
self above the deft,— until it sees the futility of its experiment Somewhat super- 
ficially framed, the Greek mind thinks to have foxmd the divine man, and to have 
overcome the portentous difficulty. To have found man a divine being and his guest 
a hero of highest honors, canonised at the Olympian court: these are ideas so beauti- 
ful as to make Schiller and Goethe desirous of their revival and of their realisation 
becoming manifest 

Yet the cleft was merely deferred, covered with comforts taken from beneath. 
The material for the covering was mixed with the pre-mythical ingrain of ancestor- 
worship from the deep substratum. This made the selfdelusion the more severe. 
Man as he is, exercising his natural endowments so as to keep them in working 
order, cultivating their proper cooperation with other minds, so as to keep himself 
susceptible of higher gifts, and to prepare himself for their reception,— increases his 
capability of approaching the divine presence. For, he carries the idea of God with- 
in himself and thinks of Him, altho he cannot produce out of himself the Good, much 
less during the process of selfabandonment The Greek is indefatigable at his task. 
He thinks and toils to represent the presence of the divine in the realities of present 
life. He works all he can,— but the one little fault of levity spoils it alL 

The Romaos worked out their lesson not less assiduously and, in respect to earn- 
estness, excelled the Greeks. Whatever divination the Romans observed to impress 
itself upon their minds, was not allowed to be marred by arbitrariness. Possessing 
more will-power, they kept the mind under discipline. The state personified, and— 
after the innovation of the apotheoses— even deified, afforded objective restraint 
against subjectivism. The idea of civic unity as symbolised in the 'fasces", the 
emblem of authority, prevented subjectivism from dismembering the state. The 
Roman version of man's destiny to become like unto God is involuntarily rendered in 
the emperor-god. Just as the period of republicanism closed with Octavian, and just 
«8 the world looked up to the summit of its glory, where Augustus stood, so the 
gods of the ancient world were closed up in the "Pantheon." 

The historic coefficients with combined energies moved in the direction of the 
necessity of a man becoming God. The principal modifications of the thought of a 
God incarnate, progressing toward the equation of the great antithesis, and toward 
amalgamation in a synthesis throughout the universal history of the old world, 
finally meet and mingle in the Roman basin. Here the contradiction seems to disap- 
pear. When the extremes of Rome and Benares meet, the process of anticipating 
comes to its climax and end. 

Where the complex life of the old world with all its cultures and treasures is 
summed up in the inventory made by the emperor-god which revealed the bank- 
ruptcy of worldly culture, in the first year of universal peace; there also the strain 
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caiised hj the daplex problem of oriental and occidental religions tfaonght, may be 
expected to come to its equipoise. 

For centuries this had not been possible. The young nations of the Occident 
«ould simply look at the oriental contrast, upon the reverse side of their own prevail- 
ing idea, as upon something very strange, or as something altogether unsuitable for 
their new conditions, as upon religions which had outlived themselves long ago. 

The young nations with their pride of being *^lfinade men" having self made 
gods, had first to grow old and sedate. An^ these young nations, living in much 
faster style, became old soon enough. 

Now then, the balance sheets of the great Roman clearing-house were to be com- j^^^^^ ^ 
pared, and differences settled. The liquidations were carried out then and there, in ^tr^tmi mmm, 
those days when the command of the great census, to be taken, was sent into the 
provinces of the '^orld-orbit". 

§ 100. But could any transaction at the exchange ever be accomplished without ^^^'tUST^^ 
SemHOc interference? Just recently the stiff cnrthodox Monotheism of the Semites had ^"^ oiM^iMr^oa-«. 
been forced into the medley crowd. 

This is now to be counted upon, too. 

We have examined the quality of this ingredient to some extent It is that out- The ^F^^^ 
line of Monotheism which by toce of its form excludes any idea of adjustment or com- iSSarnatfon!* ^ 
promise. Hard and intolerant it subordinates every relation of life to one dominant ^^^ f aiL^^ ^^' 
idea, which none but the Jews possess. £very thought and deed they render subject expeotations. 
to law, and, to what is held even more sacred, their traditions. § lu, 200, 213. 

This Monism, now overrun by wild, poisonous creepers upon the banks of the Honotheiatio law 
Nile and the Euphrates, had once in the best parts of the Semites, been made the S,°^i{SS* 
keepsake of a family for a period of six hundred years, and then had been made the 8 129, aoo, 213. 
charter of the peoples grown out of that household. As a nation they formed the 
most insignificant branch of the race; but that in which Monotheism was preserved Monatbebm •r«NrT«i 
pure, was cultivated and protected in miraculous ways by a superhuman aroL The mtiM!to^^„. 
God of this small community, with its almost childlike fear and faith, was the God 
of their fathers, the God of revelation. 

To Fhilo's philosophy this revelation afforded the criterion according to which a PhUo^soompro« 
counterpoise between revelation and speculation was to be fixed. With this as his ^^li^on^nd 
fundamental principle he labored to find points of similitude in Hellenic thought to J^j^'^i», 
which Ids own might be accommodated. With an eye to Jewish advantage and with 
national ambition. Philo undertook to bring about a compromise. 1 

Another Ueht amon^ the HeUenised Jews in Alexandria was Aristobul. With unaompu- 
lon« insolenoe he aasiirued Jewish ideas to Greek poets, and with unooneerned ambiguity 
distorted Jewish truths. He was the forerunner of Philo, showinir him how to handle the 
problem, just as Philo maj be said to have set the example to modern rabbis in making 
Srentile philosophy a^ree with rabbinical doctrine. 

Tho not the inventor, Philo was the manipulator of the levelling contrivance. 
He endeavored to show, that, what is meant by the Greek term of 'liOgos*', was to be 
understood as "mind person^ed'', and was identical with that which, in the Jewish 
sense af the "word", created and rules the world. In order to Join the Greek sense to 
his artificial exegesis, he simply twisted Plato's meaning of the "eternal ideas" a 
little, and then intertwined them with the emanations from the deity which were 
supposed to spread themselves throughout the universe. Taking these emanations 
into play, surely pliable enough to be made suitable to any construction. Philo has 
those forces at hand which he needed for his idiosyncracy. So nimbly did he manipu- 
late his device that the potencies ascribed to the deity under gnostic terms were interDrttation of th« ,^ 
managed to signify divine "thoughts and attributes" as well as "God's servants," to^m^^'^d^u^ 
God's ambassador, or the "Angel of His countenance." HBi»».'K£^n. 

Heinse, who made it a specialty to investli^te the ori^n and grrowth of the Greek idea 
of the ''logos" said : *'It is Philo whose whole speculation centered in these very ''middle- 
beincB.*^ Keferstein camö to the same conclusion. Wendland, in 1860 pointed out the stoic 
streakings which Philo made use of. 

The emanated forces furnished the material which dexterous Philo needed to put his JJJ^MdJjL" ItwbSIt 
losoe toffetber— his mediator. He harmonised biblical truth with everything which in any and^aiso"uic«b' 
way may be twisted into use for building t|ie bridge between the natural world and the 
Spiritual. . 
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To forestall the Injunction as tho prejudice had misrepresented the irreat synoretist 
~for history can not rank him with the original thinkers— the floor shall be ceded to him as 
spokesman of his a^e and generation. The loffos pbb ss, the '^middle" and ^^metropolis** of the 
ideas, incessantly invokes the Unchangeable for the protection of the troubled souls. As the 
Mediator he proclaims to men : "I stand between the Lord and you. I am not created, I am 
as Ood is; nor generated like you are, but the mediator between the extremes." This logos 
of Philo governs all. "For like a shepherd and a king Gtod rules and leads his flock, earth 
and water, air and fire, according to righteousness. All that lives in these elements, plants 
and beasts, what is mortal and what is divine, the oivanism of the heavens, the courses of sun, 
moon and stars, He directs, inasmuch as He has set the logos, His first born son over them. 
The logos has charge of this holy throng like the governor receiving his commission from 
the king.*' , 

This logos is "endiathetos", the collective term of all the ideas indwelling with God, as 
Greek philosophy expressed it. But then he is also ^iogos prophorikos" the "word" as Jewish 
theology wants to have it understood, going forth from God to create f nd to support the uni- 
verse. This is the way in which Philo takes in and arranges the whole matter. But in every 
phase of his interpretation and construction he either moves away from, or approaches 
nearer to, a Mediator of the world. It is his heart's desire to demonstrate the relation of the 
whole world to Judaism and its sanctuary ; to widen and to smooth, and to render aoo^table 
to everybody, the prerogatives and peculiarities of his nation and his religion. 

In his life of Moses he speaks of the highpriest, whose pontifioal vestments are 
made allegories of the whole universe. "The long coat with the ornaments around its hem is 
emblematic of the three elements air, water, and earth, out of and within which all mortal and 
changeable creatures have their life." The outer garb of the high-priest is the symbol of 
Heaven. In this apparel the priest enters the Holy of Holies to bring sacrifices; "henoe when 
he enters, the whole universe, which he carries about himself, enters with him." Thus Judaism 
was rendered univerf allstio by Philo. 

§ 101. Ck>ntriying to bridge the chasm from above, the eastern Aryan form of 
consciousness elaborated a way of descent, whilst those of the West thought it more 
reasonable to reach this end by way of works and apotheoses, through an ascendancy 
of some sort. Now both of these endeavors of human thought were rather dove-tailed 
than blended by Philo: the longing desire on the one hand, that a god might become 
man; and the necessity, on the other, that man must become divine. Both were taken 
by Philo, as two twigs from different stocks, and then intertwined into his theory of the 
logos. As the keystone of the arch, rising upon the center-frames of oriental and 
occidental anticipations, Philo introduces the mediator as standing between God and 
the world. He did as well as the national mind could accomplish it 

The ancient world had been led to its theoretical attempts to overcome the strain 
between the opposite views seemingly so much at variance, by, let us say, intuitive 
presentment, and by reflection upon the ultimate principles underlying each view 
respectively. The bridging of the opposites by one adventurous span was brought to 
the climax of a scientific postulate. And therein all the merits of Philo consist that 
he explicitly formulated it. 

This was all the logic of which natural reason is capable; further no Buddha, no 
Plato, no Philo could get Such earnest search of the mind always gleans some truth 
from its own contents. But also some discrepancy comes in, some error is always 
detected, when an equation is to be effected between different results of the specu- 
lating mind. It could not be otherwise between Plato and Philo. 

To Plato the body appeared an encumbrance, a fetter of the spirit. Matter as 
contemplated by Plato is impurity itself. How could Plato from such premises syl- 
logise conclusions for a basis of his system? He coaM oot make imiiare matter a vehicle 
of hoiioess personified. For this reason Philo could not establish a completely locked 
synthesis. He failed to demonstrate the secret of the combination. Scientifically he 
could attribute no concrete reality to the conjectured picture of his 'logos". 

Hence the tension was not overcome nor the chasm bridged for all that The 
postulate underlying the difficulty could neither be argued away, nor was it lateaM 
to be tolved by aoy iotellectaallsm or any theory, because such is not the logic of history. 
History proceeds by way of facts. The long existing tension— straining all relations 
of life, (not only those of the Aryans), now formulated into a definite acknowledg- 
ment then again demonstrated as the conmion postulate of both human reason and 
universal history —was now, at the center of space and in the middle of time, to be re- 
moved by a solvent act 
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Bat again we are broiight to an abrupt stop. Ere we proceed any further, sub- 
pieion is to be beaded oil; that we were trying to shirk a diffleulty whieh has been a 
standing conundrum to philosophers of history. 

The question requires an answer: Is the logic of history revealed in the ap- ^^t u the 
portionment of various tasks to the diverse nations of culture according to their dif- ; .^History 7 
ierent predispositions? 

Provided it be gi;^ted that i?i the correlative and concurrent procedures of mind '"*® ^^^ Watopy. 
and nature from which history ensues, purpose is an inherent factor:— then we assert 6 6, 17, is, 218. 
that history works after a plan. 

In the natural sphere purpose works itself out spontaneously in the routine of m^SS^uS^i^ 
necessity.' In the sphere of the secondary good, purpose or intent manifests a relative ^«^i^«^** 
independence. 

In organic life purpose divides the work into a variety of specially adapted mem- a«n«r«i pnrpoN ot 
l)er8, which are definitely appointed to work together for the realisation of the gen- '"^*^* ^ °"°' 
«ral parpose. This purpose, governing all things and common to all, lies not within 
them, man being the purpose for which they are intended. What is in accord with 
the forensic purpose detifoed within the organism, is the plan which specifies the 
purport of things. A purpose of their own natural objects liave none. 

On the part of personal life however, the purpose is prevented from working in a in all KATUBAL^uf« 
general way, regardless of individuality. In the world of history the realisation of nn'illo? Int «loth« 
the purpose is limited to the constituents of the realm of "essential unity and ma- wupomat «!]£!; own 
terial diversity^. Here the pnrpose itaelf, but not the deslfo or general destiny, is com- **^' **•'• ****• 
aitted to penoos and events themselves. Each possesses the dignity of being not 
merely for the purpose of something else. It is to be understood that in the sphere off 
penoaal life plan and purpose chanfe places. The purpose, individualised in man, must 
concur and agree with the plan; it cannot effect its end regardless of the plan, and i^ personal lu« 
the plan stands obfectlvely ontside. And as we call the plan In nataie deslfn, so we call it £^£SLd^^M>en»n 
destiny In history. For, in history a higher, the sovereign will cooperates in order to u^i?f bJt uS"?«^ 
stimulate the activity of the subordinate wills. Hence in the realm of history the r^i^l'^'^b^iS: ** 
tasks for the accomplishment of the ultimate general purpose or destiny are pre- >.°^«">i°^^i^ 
'scribed and appointed to the proper participants. They carry their destiny within pu^!]JJJ^'**^*^ *■ 
themselves only in so far as they are members of an organism, either personal, na- IndividuaUsed 
tional, or universal. •• a t»ki 

The thought of a definite purpose is imparted to the world of personal life where ^ordinc toth« 
It becomes individualised as a thoughtful will in action for the benefit of humanity of wo?kin>outth* 
in its parts and as a whole; it is a purpose to be accomplished by innumerable inter- **'°"°*'^ *^*'^' 
acting coefficients, concomitant agencies, cooperative organisms. This imparted 
thought cannot be but rational and practical^ From its effects the logical conclusion 
Is to be drawn; the purpose becomes revealed upon which we do well to reflect Em- 
piric data we reduce to premises; the given facts demonstrate that there is a reason pr«miMi from wnieh 
present in them, by and according to which events happen and history is guided on S^u^^m'^ ^T' 
to its finality. Thought may be concealed, and individual purpose may not con- pj.^^'l^d^ o£ 
form itself to general destiny on account of many seeming or real malformations, or ^^^'^ 
by fault of misconceptions, or by limits of the understanding. Notwithstanding this 
concealment and these misconceptions we draw practical conclusions from the prem- 
ises. Just as we adjust ourselves every day to the general course of human affairs, 
whereby we acknowledge that reason conducts them. Man cannot cease to reflect 
upon this reason in history, until he fully comprehends, that is, becomes clearly con- 
scious of, the purpose in his own behalf, concerning his own destiny. 

Hence we, too, review the data for the premises from which we endeavor to form Review of the 
the conclusion, i. e. to find— the purpose and object of ancient history in general. We ?P^^^^^^^^^~ 
want to be right and sure in our way of interpreting history. If the syllogising is proof of the 
correct, then our conclusion ought to show that we participate in the knowledge of ouTdedu^ive 
the secret of the purpose. For the true conclusion easily opens the combinations and syUoffisinff. 
explains the truth hidden in history on its way to become— revelation. 

§ 102. From the domains on the right wing of the Aryan group, from the ancient 
Orientals, we gleaned that thesis concerning world-consciousness, according to which 
man conceives himself as an individual, dependent being, as finite in contrast to the 
Infinite. Man conceives the finite world himself included, as a mere apparition. 
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of the Infinite. Compared with the Infinite the fiiüte stands in the same rela> 
tion to it, as a special phenomenon is related to nature in generaL This notion of the 
finite which renders all that exists in reality into abstractions, and is accompanied 
and inflaenced by the notion that creation had emanated from God,— describes maa 
as a finite, modified being, personified for a transient p^od of passiye snflering, and 
relates him to the infinite exactly as a drop of water is related to the ocean. Thus 
the finite being is nothing in itself; it Ib something so far only, as it is a particle of 
an indefinite genendness. 

From the fields of the West we gleaned the Occideata! aatlthesls. Here the whole 
method of reasoning is less contemplatiye and produces a widely contrasting reflec- 
ti(m of the world in the mind. Here the finite stands as a concrete reality; indepen- 
dently it steps forth, determined to act as a determining agency. Through art, 
science and voluntary formations of society and of states, mind despite its finiteness 
manifests iteelf in such a resolute persistency as that the infinite seems to exist in a 
state of comparatiye dependency, as something almost irrelevant. According to that 
reafistic world-coüsciousness nature has evolved itself in a multiplicity of finite en- 
tities. These entities are objectivised as personalities. These finite personificatione 
detach themselves from the infinite and even depose the same to such a relation t» 
themselves as to make it appear that its recognition depended upon their good humor. 
The infinite is composed of the ob jectivications derived from personified nature. In the 
Orient the infinite embraces the finite as a part of itself. Here in the Occident the 
finite, making the infinite a means for its own practical ends, conceives the infinite 
as part of itself. Outside of that which is divine in man the Gods are nothing. Ne 
wonder that the nations could not come to an understanding under the strain be» 
tween such a thesis and its antithesis. 

The process of thought could not stop there. Each party developed one side of 
the synthesis, but the tension remained between the natural and the spiritual world 
up to this day, wherever onesidedness closed itself against finding the synthesis. The 
strain is as real and affects every-day life as incisively as the polarity betweea 
Heaven and earth. It manifests itself in the most sensitive parts of the human being;. 
Were it not so, nobody would feel obliged to concern himself about the problems. 
Ethical and intellectual activity would be folly. Thesis and antithesis were so co- 
gently and succinctly fixed, were each sticking fast, unable to retract or advance, 
whilst thought in the mean time could not rest unless the synthesis were found. 

Whoever knows a little of the history and of the exoltement of philosophical synoret- 
Ism since Plato, and then adds the search after truth, peace and solace by the New-Platonics, 
will understand how all political casualties and exiffenoies of those times hinged upon the 
cardinal points under discussion. 

Whoever is able to comprehend this will agree with our statement that never did people 
in general take such a feverish interest in the solution of the problem in question. The 
future was felt to depend upon the result of the search after the synthesis. All the labor of 
that agitated age with its many gropings along dark paths of science toiled and moiled about 
this problem as around a hidden secret. So dose an approach to the desired synthesis from 
aU sides certainly gives to the finding of it the significance of a historical necessity. If we 
would take the antithetical postulates as matters of logical reasoning, then all that would be 
required would be a theoretical aolution. A formula like that of Philo might combine the 
antitheses into such a conclusion as would resemble the key of which we spoke, disclosing aU. 
thC'Contents hidden in the locked synthesis. It would be the intelligible and communicable 
expression which answers all wants, all objections ; which gives consistent explanation of the 
seeming contradictions; which proves or disproves all those hypotheses which, penilingthe 
solution, were utilised in the dilemma. 

The antitheses,— as we take them after Philo's futile attempt, to which the data 
of cultural life were practically reduced, and which now demand equation,— state 
the different cognitions of the interrelations between the finite and the infinite forms 
of existence and their contents. These opposites are to be conciliated and brought to 
a unity in such a manner that the truth in either premise receives due recognition, 
that neither is prejudiced and neither magnified at the expense of the other. 

And this formula could only be the sentence: Somehow the infinites must be also 
the finite anä vice versa. This conclusion is incontrovertible. But it does not harm- 
onise the contrasts. It is simply a conclusion stated in the shape of a new postulate. 

Considering the mode of harmonising the antitheses, the answer, that a mere 
abstract identification of the infinite with the finite form of existence might essen- 
tially realise itself by entering into the multiplicity of finite persons, is after the 
failures of precedent experiments also out of the question. 
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David Straa» intiinated that **theidea Iotm to ontpoar itself into the manifold of the Hod« in which alone 
«enusandtbusto dlwdoae itMdf Um it". This ''winced word" whieh Strauss offered is vir- **^ fni^TT^HUiO. loi. 
toaily but a substitute of another postulate in lieu of our conclusion Just stated, and is ob* <■ *o >>• imUwd. 
viously rather behind time. Buddhism would remind us that this solution had been tried ibrtrmei idtstfüMiiaB 
without avail in its alleged incarnations, or rather impostures and delusions. In India the ^ ^ ^^^'fliTh ^* 
infinite had been dranred down to the finite, into tlie multitude of phenomena. In Italy the behind the praembiM. 
finite had been exalted to the infinite through a multplielty of phenomena. The Greeks and 


Komans would marvel at our iffnorinc their ffods of personified nature and their apotheosised too late, since tiiat ° 
«mperor-ffods. In all these attempts thought sunk doiSFu into the subnatural, we miffht al- w'esj^rfmented^oii 
most say, exhausted by the random experiments to substantiate the anticipated appeaarance the line B«narea-Bome. 
of God in the world. It is not necessary that such a universal fainUn^ spell should repeat 
itself in the '4dea" empty inff itself into ffeneralness. 

§ 103. The correct logical form of the synthesis most be found in a fact as real j^^^^ ^^ »^^ 
as the phenomenal facts demanding it— because the logic of history works that demands a ^ 
way. And the fact must be the consummation of a union between the in- ^Mem^ ^^ 
finite and the finite in personal unification. It must come about in a synthesis ^^ orthDi:Srtend 
as possible and as real as, and analogous to, the union of the soul with the ;Sriihti^£iK^« 
spirit in human nature. The synthesis must come forth as a historical act in the t^ouvh aVaot, 
concrete form of a real person. That person will be actually '1;he Mediator'' between a person, 
the two modes of human consciousness as well as between both the infinite, absolute 
and personal Being on one side, and the realm of finite but real entities on the other, 
each to continue its existence as a oneness in itself, neither i^eutralising or sublima- 
ting the other» 

At this very stage of maturity the thought of the old world had arrived. It had 
penetrated into the problem of unification between God an^ the world far enough to 
come to the conclusion that mankind must look for a mediator to accomplish it in 

person. 

PfartoV tyvflwflls had demonstrated not only the indiridual yeaming^ and destiny, mttmui &t ^ 
whieh made the universal effect of the union necessary but also at the same time the "^SSSd^lSiSillt 
consistency of the unification with the unity of humanity and the sighing of the crea- *»«•*»*«» ^ J^«* 
ture. 

Phllo'f coaproafse f(»rmulated the empirical postulates into the logical conclusion. 
His theoretical combination of the synthesis was, on the whole, correct. It remains 
only to be shown that in Plato's and Fhilo's combined postulates another was implied» 
altho quite obscure as yet, which timidly demands the perfect unioa of God with Yi^^^^^^^huo^t 
humanity in one real man. The one totality of the finite, in juxtaposition to the ^!üIL£ ineinde'aii 
infinite as the other oneness, had not been held distinctly apart, so as to maintain 
the integrity of eadL Nevertheless, it had inadvertently been presumed, it was 
implied in the postulated premises, that the unification of God with the universe was 
to be wrought by a person. Thus in theory even the individuality of the Logos and J^^^^^^^y^ 
the universality of his function had been provided ft». i2KIilIüit?Jf hb 

But whilst the philosophers composed the theoretical compromise, another function wMthinkabie. 
weighty m«nentum had entirely escaped the attention of these searchers in their 
eagerness to find the answer which head and heart demanded. The possibility had 
not been thought of nor accounted for: how this Mediator could appear in the reality ^j,,,^,^ hadonir 
of visible and definite subntance, in this impure matter. This is not at all irrelevant ^^^'*ät^^*^T^^ 

' '^ of nnltlnf ttie Infinite 

in the matter of relieving and abolishing the strain. It was just this riddle which with impure nutter. ^^^ 

a little later became a stumbling-block to the gnostics. How real human appearance 

of God in equally real human but not docetic existence is possible, becomes a new 

and inevadable problem. All speculating and compromising is in vain, after all, if Modeo£ theentrMweo« 

logic overlooks this condition of true incarnation. For, whatever is, must not remain JJ'iiJ^d^'JJrtory. 

being in the genial» abstract sense. In order to be something, it must become a real _ ^,. ^. ^ 

BtoniDlIn(>bloek 

something. This must be more so the ease in personal life, where the something of gnoetioieni. 

must become somebody. Personal being is just as much above being in general as 

fact stands above fiction. The Lof os cao not be conceived as the real naity of the con. 

Irastlns forms of coasclonsness in which the tniths of transcendency and immanency of the 

deity are nrirmed, UNLESS THE LOGOS BECOMES A HISTOIUCAL FACT, A PEI^N. In Appearanee of 

tills manner alone the Logos proves to be the completion of the synthesis of idealism, ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

individuality and universalisuL Nothing short of that unification will pacify «Menoe. '^'' 

either reason or faith. Here lies tlie trath for whldi botli Monism and Onallam contend in 

iheir vociferous debatings. 
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DEATH CONDITIONS THE tTNIFlCATIOl? OF THE INFINITE WITH FINITENESS. IL D. CH. IL § lOi. 


Tha troth for which 
both Moaiim and 
Dualism contend — 

in which true 
montsm is 
realised. 


Refutation of modern 
attempti <^ aoWing the 
problem In worae than 
ancient ityle. 


Not one of the aeeminflr oontradictions in the isms motioned, from which the eonlUete 
originated, and which ever excited the proceaees of thinking from two different aspects, can 
ever be solved or decided by the evolution theory. Neither progress of thouirht nor spread of 
mental culture, nor any theory, nor any f orm of intelleotualism (for instance indoctrination of 
dogmas, idealisation of the ^^Christ-idea," etc.), can reconcile the heterogeneity of the an» 
titheses. The true elranent contained in each of these isms can alone be accomplished 
throuiirh the real incarnation by force of the fact. The renewed efforts in these modem timea 
to abstract from the "fact"ln extollinir the **idea" in a worse than ancient style can not screen, 
itself behind Philo. Reason, imparted to history and underlyinff the course of its develop- 
ment, leads man up to the ^^LOGOS." That much reason can do— if ffuided by the Lo^ic of 
History, but no more. 


Import of facti mora 
formidable than that 
of thonghta. 


The Infinite to take the 
Initiative in aasumlng 
Unite forms of existence ; 


at a 

certain time and 
a proper locality« 

Modeof the Infinite In 
entering nature and 
history. 


The place 


historic moment 


to be prepared for, and 
the appreciation of, 

the advent. 


Soalal miseries. 


Unavailing derleas on 
Um More of reforms. 


CH, II. INTERMEDIATION POSTUUTED PHYSICALLY. THE SACRIFICE. 

§ 104. A deed proves more than a theory; in its influence fact goes farther than 
thought. An act continues to call forth thought, so that it may be thought over and 
over again. An act leads from appearances into the essence of .things; it sets per- 
sons to reflect thereupon, j^'acts return to persons, because they belong to them. 

If the apparent dilemina of logic with regard to our present life and to a better» 
higherlife— if the conflict concerning the conceptions '^finite" and infinite, if the con- 
trariety between the absolute and the conditioned, is ever to be solved and pacified 
indeed,— then the Infinite had to take the initiative in realising the union and concil- 
iation. It had to enter into the finite (eingehen.) But it could not suffer to become 
absorbed by it (darin aufgehen); and it can not become inconsistent to itself (von 
sich abgehen). The Infinite could enter only in such a manner, as to take the finite 
upon and into Himself, to appropriate and assimilate it to Himself as His own. 

Moreover, the Infinite had to appear not only somehow, but also somewhere. The 
Infinite would be expected to appear, where, after the preparatory concentration of 
the two ideas, the most channels, ways, and means possible were at hand for the pro- . 
gressive course of the finite to become affianced to the Infinite. Such a place, afford- 
ing the best facilities for spreading the assimilating and at the same time isolatinfi^ 
infiuence, must be located where the means of communication offered the proper 
opportunities not only concerning commercial and political, but also literary, and 
ethical matters. For, the historical current ever runs through human coefficients or < 
agencies; and we have seen why, naturally and ethically, this course alone could be 
taken. 

Through the many expediencies and concomitant factors, by pre-arranged routes 
the news of the fact, the '*word" as uttered into this world, could make itself univer- 
sally understood by being communicated in appropriate manner. 

After the word was taken to heart and appropriated by mindful persons, the 
glad tidings could be disseminated in every respect and in every direction. In order 
that the spreading of the kindred fire, purifying, enlightening, and wanning np 
humanity in general, be not frightening but glad tidingg, the Infinite would 
appear at that historic moment, when all laboring and thinking was exposed in its . 
incompetency, baseness and bankruptcy to such a degree, that it could not be denied 
or palliated. The Infinite One, by virtue of His nature, neither could nor would 
force Himself upon the world. The world needed first to feel the necessity, so as to 
appreciate the ''Advent." 

Of the deereneracy of cult« and culture we are convinced from what we have noticed. So 
was statesmanship at its wits end. AU relations of life shared in the total ecUpse. The nation» ; 
were trodden down ; their ancient institutions, old and only stronirholds of existence which 
their symbols and customs were, had lost their siffnifioance. Who would have ambition 
enough left to care for the public welfare? The spirit of freedom and patriotism had ffiven 
way to dlsflTust and rascality. The t>eople8 under the feet of the ruling power and the fists of 
not less tyranical rioters, found protection neither in law nor in arms, "The kniirhts had 
turned bankers, the optimates were hanging around the exohanffc and the flr&mes. The 
farmer was ruined by slavery, land-monopolies, and mortgaffes." 

The more all sorts of reform had been experimented upon;' the oftener the hopes for aT 
revival of public-mindedness and of interest in public affairs, the hopes for help from baUo^ 
and legislation had been disappointed— the more had attempts at selfsalvation compUoated 
matters for the worse. 

When the decay of the state began to phosphoresce, even the wierd flickering of craay 
cults, spreading over the whole empire and pretending to bring the panacea for all sores, aooii' 
lost its attractiveness. People began to be as listless as they had before been sopemtitious. 
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Men were not lo oreduloiis any longer as to be duped by any toothiayer, and to be mocked in 

their dismay. From under the thin eover of glow and splendor the running sores of pollution . ^ 

triekled down corruption, from every organ of the gigantic body politic now in full state of selfsalvation 

deeomposition. The surface of public life showed stagnation, satiety, and vulgarity. The render matters 

scum of brutal pugilists and pugnacious dialecticians or sneaking sycophants was on top, as ^'orse, 

the saying is. 

The Roman crucible had become a witch's kettle, in which delapidated fragments of 

recent glory and dominion, of booties and triumphs swam around, that is, changed hands at 

random,and evajwrated deadly gases. The nations and their cultures and treasures were now 

rapidly eaten up inwardly and outwardly by the very cultures which once had attracted them. 

And it is the poor effigy and cheap copy of that very culture which is even now bragged up so 

much under the caption "classic culture." All attempts at aifeoting reforms through finances Xhe delusion of 

and magic art had been made, all means had been applied and were used up. The state itself« the state being 

so recently conceived as the Supreme Good, the last delusion tried in cementing the leaking t^^ Supreme 
w • M ^x. 1 1 I1.HJ-L Good had 

bann, was fast becoming an impossibility. vanished. § 42,78. 

The ancient world at the acme of the pride which it took in culture suddenly suc- 
cumbed from— overexertion? One may as well speak it right out, that it was from 
subtilised refinement The higher classes, the money-aristocracy, worst of aristoc- meiratcuit«« 

sueeunb6d from 

racies, would not be reminded of the misery; they would not step down to dirty their o^wntiummt, 

feet by getting into contact with the lowly people, tho it was about Christmas time. 

The Mediator must appear. Many, then called "atheists" because they had dropped 

self-made gods, said so themselves. But where? Men like Philo were scarce; few 

were so fortunate as to possess wealth and leisure without feeling the loneliness 

incumbent on idealistic minds. Whilst Philo was on his chair in the hall between 

the Serapeion and the temple of Leontopolis, lecturing upon -the Mediator to ea^r 

crowds of students, talking about the "first-bom," the "Angel of the Lord," and of 

the "Word of God,"— that, on which his mind was fixed in sincere concentration, that The nativity. 

became in his native land close by—a fact. 

§ 106. Over there in Philo's country the great "advent" had been announced 
many times and ever more pointedly during the last thousand years through a series 
of prophets, a series which had reached down to four hundred years ago. Is your 
chronology correct there. Philo? your idea, then,, is nothing new? 

The prophets cannot be interpreted from incidents of, let us say, mere secular TheiimoivortiiuHiet 
history. In its rise and long continuance prophecy is a miracle as well as a fact Its prophecy, 
uniqueness ought to be sufilcient evidence that it is ordained from above. Toward j»j*«»«m^um 
the lower sphere it exercises, in its criticism, an authority which stands unequalled, notlnterpretabie 
Its period of prime falls in the Asiatic hexameron of spiritual re-creation, yet it Ustorto ^ 
seems to work rather destructively. It renders itself unpopular, rather than compro- *"'®«*'»o«"* 
mise with error or evade the displeasure of the vulgar. In matters of ethico-relig- 
lous concern the prophets punished regardless of fear or favor; and they used very 
solacing and encouraging language, too. With reference to intelligence they split 
into splinters one cosmogony after another, no matter how ancient and how proud of 
them the nations severally were, without forbearance. 

Here in close quarters, lying prostrate under oppression most of the time, the peo- history of the 
pie had been prepared for the appearance of the Mediator through a history of vicis- ohMMnjpeopie^ > 
situdes without a parallel. Evidently this history had been devised for the purpose of typioaffor every 
being typical, and of lasting import to aU other nations. uXr^V^SST^. 

Here the meaning of the guidance by a higher hand was made demonstrable even to *'• io>»>n7, 210,2». 
blinded minds. Here, in the heart of every one, the sufferings of all humanity had been ex- 
perienced and sympathy came to its right. Here in full view of all the world that tragedy was 
to be enacted which a line of prophets had predicted long ago ; for 600 years is a long period 
even for universal history. 

With the tragedy was given, wheresoever referred to by the prophets, a perspective view 
of a final parousia and of the transfiguration of the universe into the state of glory. 

Henceforth there is no antithesis to this locked synthesis— for no opposite is left 
unsolved in this awfully "finished" conclusion neutralising all tension and breaking 
all chains of bondage. All nations witnessing the event are addressed as partici- umty «f tb* humui 
pants, all being involved therein by reason of humanity as outlined in the "Table of n^oil * ** 1 ns. 
Nations^ put on record and published nowhere else but in. this place. 

All are called to witness the appalling scene which centers in the sacrificial act; 
all are invited to ponder over the exhibit of the contrasts: not merely to look at, but 
to realise the most infernal cruelty manifesting itself beside the consummation of 
the adorable and profound love— a love unheard of before, and embracing all— once 
and forever! 
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Theanorifloein On tii6 stTen£^ of this fact each hafi his date appointed, when he or she is to be 

cä vme^^ brought to trial or to terms for their part in perpetrating deeds which wound this 

love. Those acquitted shall be called np by their new names» henceforth to partake 
also of the great commemoration of the sacrifice and feast of conminnion. All of this 
til« "8yntti««ti." and Is to continuo to the end of the world, in the order as the veilings are drawn aside 
the solution of ' andthehullsdropdown. Allshallbecomefallyawareofthefact,notinreasonandenio- 
au problems; |.|^^ alone» but in both with faith added, that here and now their own case is brongfat 
ii^XSS^ ^P ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ decided upon. For the actual crisis of each member of the human 

family is implied in yonder mode of solution. 

PaKNuia and ^^ times there were voioes heard oomln^ out of the nations, which uttered divinations 

Judirment of this appearance of the Infinite, and of some of the prooeedinffs connected therewith. 

S^^BtipiäM ''Zendavesta already has it^'-says Seyflarth in his studies of the Turin-papyrus,— 'iJiat the 

by the sacrifice. *^^ o' ^® pure virgin once would hold Judiri&ent.'* 


«MDA-TnTA. Y^Q waive the testimony of the voices of these people. In the face of the r reat fact it is ir- 

relevant whether the "SibyUine oracles" and some Roman classics are reliable or worthless as 

witnesses. We deem it unnecessary, as you will have noticed, to adduce those intimations In 

regard to the Mediator, as ingraven in mythology, in traditions and documents, sprinkled 

over the whole globe. They lie around far and near where from their wide periphery the radii 

VofcM from p««^*« n]] point to the spot where we stand. Unless the rays of light fall upon these radii from the 

not^iiMMMry u to*^ Center, they are unintelligible and may be construed to suit any line of argument. In makinir 

ib«>^apoioca*koa judloious use of the **voices of the people" properly understood and applied inappropriate 

manner, some sages skilled in apologetics have often succeeded. Oftener some others, deficient 
in critical ability, have not. We on our part are rather loath to 'apologise" for oar b^ef 
In the facts, and for our clinging to the crcfs. 

The Mediator of all is bom into this cosmos. The infinite divine being, who 
,» . .. .^ ... . embraces the entire universe, enters into thia world of flniteness at a certain point; 

"InflnllMiinal'' point; 

ill bewinc «poQ tti* at an "infinitesimal" point, even, bearing the marks of Paternal and maternal descent. 
"""^ ' He blends and completely unites His nature with the nature of man, thus beconlng 

^im^nau'^L 'the** man Himself . We see the infinite and the finite united in One. Finite human 
the organ of the nature is adopted by the Infinite (not indefinite) nature of God; it is pervaded and 
ioSLitonesik permeated by the divine nature, and elevated into the beautiful purity which had 

been its original form as the Image" of the Father, and as the prototype of man 

before the beginning. 

The finite part of this new personality reaches this destiny of man in daily self- 
denial and selfconsecratlon. And the destiay of mao Is this, that the hanaa persaaallty 
la its eatirety shall volnotarlly becene the orgaa of the lafiaite wfthoat compalsioa. 

So the Mediator, the Christ, teaches by word and example. 

He, in whom humanity as an organic unit recognises its head, speaking, acting, 
and BufFering reveals the will of Him who sent Him in uniting His consciousness and 
will. His head and heart and soul and body with Him, in childlike faith and conse- 
cration, tho with perfect manliness. 

Necessity of the Suffering, too.— For this Mediator stood upon this material planet in the realm 

^^^ner's of the visible, palpable cosmos, bearing its substance as His body. Hence He is Medi- 

' ator even in regard to the universe, and because of that— He must die. 

To assume our body He Inanitiated deity^ that is,limited His mode of being, by sab- 
mittingto the heavy piassiveness and crudeness of terrestrial conditions. The mass of 
the macrocosm from which our corporeal body is taken He substantially and formally 
appropriated and assimilated to Himself when essentially he united Himself with our 
finite nature. He did this in order to lead that earthly form of subsistence which is 
doomed to' resolve or perish— as we call the disengagement or transition of elements, 
into new relations with and through Himself up again to the spiritual, eternal form 
of existence. And because the Mediator unreservedly consented to this, He must die. 

Because He is agreed to deliver and to rescue humanity, ethically, by all means» 
He must and will die. 

§ 106. There goes about among the nations a dismal moan, even through tiie 
waniiifi of «M and most hilarious of them. 

^^Si M^SS^ The mirthful vineyards of Hellas re-echoed the wailing for Lino8.Raised among 

cmwdbydeatti. 140.41. flhephcrds, tho divine youth had been torn up by dogs; others sing how his beauty had 

wilted like the delight of the spring season under the torrid rays of the summer sun; 
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others deplore him, becanse Heracles had slain him with the citbara,wheiihe desired 
to be taught music The plaintive elegies of the Ionian lyrics reyerberated from 
Syria through all nations, over the centuries, oyer fields of battle and among ruins. 
The melancholy chords always bemoan an only son« singled out from among the liv- 
ing and snatched away in the prime of life by a horrible death. 

What causes these woeful sounds to haunt the solitudes of ail nations? 

Whether Phrygian oorybants accompany the lamentations with wild bugle- 
blasts, or the soft tones of the flutes played by women with dishevelled hair,4 weeping 
for Attys— the outcries of agony from many voices, the selftortures, and the sacrifices: 
all arise on account of death. They arise from an anguish which is half conscious of 
t^e mysterious relations between innocence and guilt, sin and death. 

Hence we can no longer defer the investigation concerning the cause of innate ^l^'^J^J^ 
anxiety« The exclamations of anguish ever crying to Heaven demand satisfaetmry ^rJH^u, 47.* 
explanation. 

Will tbe reeder please to extend the line« of thooffht thua indicated back to their ter- 
minal points where they outline a certain fl^rure? For, what In the former part of our 
expository eonrse had to be postponed. Is now to be taken up and to be considered under the 
proper aspect, since the vellinss are now drawn aside, and all problems solved. 

The animal and human sacrifices found at ill times and everywhere on the face Sacrifice s! 
of the earth, are not traceable to any other cause than to the feeling of the necessity of «^* •* ^ piuiiihüi 
a prc^itiation. Ever since the sad rupture of family unity mankind has had a 
remembrance of a detachment from the Heavenly powers, and of a dlsrupture among 
the earthly relatives. 

An inner Fcstlessness was to be appeased, a heavy burden to be lifted off from the inner- Expiation 
most aouL It was in keepin^r with the nature of the relations existing between aU parties demanded ^7 
concerned that retribution of yuilt be made, that ffuilt challenges revenue. For a life torn ^^^^^ * 

out of the sround in which it is rooted, for a life doomed to death, only alife can be an equi- 
Talent. The Justice of this doom beinff present In the nature of aU things assumes in man the j^^tiM of «he pmuMr 
form and feeling of guilt, the demand of satisfaction uttered by the outraged constitution and «nd rtHM from it 
order of the universe, whose representative and warden man himself was to be. In other 
words: Guilt is the demand of conformity to absolute Justice, made upon the responsible JJSin^^Yu^* 
person. By virtue of the feeling thus ingrained into human nature, guilt universally mani- 
fests itself in the oifering of sacrifices. 

The refuge taken at sacrificial altars testifies to the truth that Involuntary f eeUngs and 
promptings of shame and fear are left to the sinner, in order to keep him redeemable. The AUoiato : vnio» of 
altar as an asylum witnesses sacrifice to be ai/estabUahed and given institution, the pledge of l£^t«ig«i in th« 
oonciUation. declaring that under certain conditions the intervention of atonement and re- uüvMMiitr «( mxUim. 
lease is admissible. The significance of the feeling of guilt is that it acknowledges the Jus- 
tice of the death-sentence, and the refuge which the guilty one takes in sacrifice, signifies the 
faint recognition of the conditional pardon ofllered. The conditions thus assented to consist 
in the satisfaction of Justice by payment of the penalty. The sinner's despondency at this 
stage is aUeviated by the feeling, that he is not alone or not altogether responsible for the gMriiie« «cpiatory 
portentous consequences. The propensity, therefore, to put the blame upon something or under oonditiou. 
somebody else, contains an element of truth. The truth is that, on account of the voluntary 
sacrifice of a consecrated and innocent life in lieu of the doomed life of the culprit, release is 
granted and restitution warranted him. For the time being he Is put on his good behavior. Vicarious^ 
kept under probation, and under surety of his bail. atonemeBt» 

In its deepest sense sacrifice is the type for that vicarious atonement which alone 
fully answers the conditions. And hence it was truth contained in all expiatory sac- 
rifices that blood alone, as the seat of life, can serve the purpose of propitiation. 

The wrath of the deity is to be conceived and acknowledged as the just resistance against, 
and re s e ntment of, the destructive violence of the bad. The anger of Ood is the reaction of S^^^ESuTim* 
the saving and rescuing purpose against that which annihilates, in order to save itself from siTm. ' 
annihilation. This just and holy indignation thirsts not for blood from vindiotiveness, but 
' requires life as a pledge for the maintainance of equity in behalf of the best interests of • 
humanity as a whole. Ood accepts vicarious blood as a substitute for the life of the guilty ^iw <^ y* *^ 
one; as a memorial showing forth that God Is ever so wiiiiiiNO zo vobgitb, FBOViDao that 1^^ ' "1% 

GOD BJMSKLW AND NOT THX SINHBB IB XNTIXLBD TO FIX THB TBBMS OV FABDON. 

Sacrifice as an institution, ranking with the first and fundamental ordinances of 
historical import, is a gift of God, held out as a pledge of reconciliation. Whilst man 
by virtue of this symbolic act is held under bond, God pledges Himself to suspend ^^^^^„ „ 
the verdict of deatti until the bondsman shall consecrate His life as a ransom to re- iwatS^Htm, 

plodKlni mnipBiiiio oC 

deem the sinner's life from final condemnation, and for the present to free him from «h« d««th-p«uity. 
the disheartening fear of death. Salvation is thus made possible for all, whilst, of coipmiMid 
course, it becomes effective only with those, who accept of their redemption on the *'^' 
ground of the love and life laid down in the atonement: L e» who submit to the 
conditions. 
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All being now fulfilled by the representative of humanity in the great sacrifice, 
man henceforth, is either Jndged or acquitted according to the attitude taken toward 
this one sacrifice. 
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In the eonsternation seqnent to the ffrent oalamity, the leniency, the merey of Qod 
forgotten ; as yet every deed and thought was related to supernatural power. But Ood-eon> 
soiousne«p being sadly distracted, Qod was conceived as revengefuL It was the origin of 
heathenism when man took to the idea, that it was incumbent up«>u him to restore God to 
goodness. The evil consequences of godlessness were imputed to unseen beings, with whom 
the bad feelings were associated to the extent of objeotivising gnift into bad spirits. It was 
then only a smaU step on the steep incline, that the idea of vicarious atonement,— altho en- 
graven so deep into the human mind that man offers selfjustifioation in excuse of guilt by 
blaming it on others, If he does not take revenge for the sake of selfsatisfaotion— was cor- 
rupted into bribes to conciliate demons or to make gods the means for his own purposes. 
Feeling of guilt associated with the thought of sacrifice remains so effective, nevertheless, as 
that many a criminal was prompted to give himself tip to Justice in satisfaction of natural 
Justice, testifying thereby to the objective validity and perpetuity of Its claim. The unwiilin^- 
ness to offer sacrifices in propitiation of wrongs in the proper and prescribed order ever 
caused man to rage against himself, at least. 

Sacrifices witheld or arbitrary corruptions of the ordinance go to enhance the 
harvest of the evil one every time. Under this aspect come all the sacrifices of wars 
in which neglect of the Christian order of propitiation is horribly avenged. For, if 
Christ's bloody atonement would be held sacred in the full sense, man would not 
need to make involuntary sacrifices in destroying his own deranged existence. 
Think of Jerusalem in the year A. D. 70. The law of Bacrlficfal retrlbatioo mnalos io tall 
force as a cosalcal conditioo, wherever the aoiversally valM sacrifice of the Meeaer Is 
refected. 

We hear an uninterrupted series of cries in hymns of contrition and psalms of repen- 
tanoe. They came from different motives and are, therefore, of different ethical quality, 
altho never without religious purport. 

Those cries from Sunder, andAkhäd and Babylon^ from Ninive and along the whole lled- 
iterranean coast preceded selfannihilation in orgiastic f rensy and demon-service. When 
in the performances of the Syrian MyUtta cult the gangs of the Kinsedes wandered about, as 
Apulejus depicts them, with yellow turbans, half naked, waving hatchets, swords, and 
scourges in their mad dances,~theii self mutilations were practiced in which blood was spilled 
unsparingly, until one of the crowd, as Movers describes, would charge himself with the sins 
of aU and chastise himself for them. 

We let the curtain drop to hide the spectacle of carnage and blood-shedding on festive 
occasions in honor of Baal-Moloch at Tyre and Oarthage. Such unnatural, may we not say 
subnatural cults spent their fury even before the throne of the deified emperor. There one 
could see a frantic woman at the head of the procession of the Cappadocian hlghpriestesses, 
lacerating her arm with a double-edged adxe, whilst the priests with flowing tiair in dark 
clothes and caps of shaggs^ furs were Jumping around her and the altar, brandishing their 
sharp blades. The blood running from the gashes in their bodies was caught up by the hands 
of admiring worshippers and sipped with eagerness, for it was believed to possess expiatory 
virtues. "Nowhere was the desire for absolution and reconciliation more seriously felt and 
more sincerely expressed, than in the religious usages of this society," says Preller in his' 
**Roman Mythology.'' Juvenal alludes, *^at long ago the Syrian Orontes had emptied itself 
into the Tiber." 

And so we might observe how the extremes meet in the Haraglri of the Japanese and the 
codes of honor among our duelists. The modern descriptions of criminal cases speak of many 
instances where perpetrators of hidden crimes could find no rest until they unburdened their ^ 
consciences by delivering themselves to the courts of Justice, and confessing their deeds. 
There are cases on record, that convicts benred to be executed in order to get rid of the tan- 
talising reproaches of murdered souls. Many a case of suicide belongs to this category. All 
this shows the urgency of the compensation for guilt: it shows the mastery which theaüxious 
suspense wields over man. 

§ 107. The next stage of the craving for propitiation, common to all parts of the 
race under all zones, is that, where instead of the guilty person another receives the 
death-stroke or swallows the poisoned cup who partook not of the crime. There is no 
nation on the face of the globe whose history would not demonstrate efforts to satisfy 
the cosmical law of propitiation by vicarious atonement in smoking streams of blood* 

At this stage the aberrations of the religious consciousness rest upon the intuitive 
thought and the too much neglected truth of the solidarity of human sin and guilt in 
general. Hundreds are sacrificed through the negligence of one, or the wickedness 
of another. Or on the other hand, one person of relative innocence must suffer for 
many or suffer with the rest 
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None has better elucidated this difficult problem of the suif erlncs to be endured by inno- Soiidwitj of human 
cents, and of the indirect participation of each in the ffuiit of others, or of the responsibility '^ ""^ '"^ ^°"'^ 
iuoambent upon all for the ffullt of one, than Dorner in his dofirmatics. We on our part can 
only urive facts, in explanation of vicarious suffering on the principle of the solidarity of the 
race by the losrio of history. This lo^ic does not investigate the greater measure of guilt, innoeetioe inffertn« for 
or the lesser degree of innocence, but passes on to the order of the day since the sacrifice of ^* '**^** ^ ocb«n. 
the Mediator has solved also this problem. 

It is, perhaps, not generally ki-own, that human sacrifices were made when cities were j,,^^ ^^n 
foonded or bridges were built among the Oerman/s and Scottish as well as among the Greeks % u, a, no, istw 

and Romans. Alexander sacrificed a virgin when he founded Alexandria. The same did 
Tiberius at the laying of the corner-stone of the grand theatre in Antioch. The Germans and 
Persians equally with the Slavonians kept up the usage of burying alive or butchering cap- 
tives, before or after a battle. Upon the Isle of Leucas the Greeks annually threw a man from 
^e cliif down into the sea for an expiation of the sins of the populace in general. Upon 
-Rhodes, opposite th^ temple of Artemisia at the annual festival of Kronos one was hung for 
^e expiation of the common guilt. From Athens we hear, that once two men were killed in- 
stead of the one who was required for the benefit of the community at the annual feast of the 
Targelies. Sophocles makes Oedipus say, "A pure-minded soul has he, who dies voluntarily, l^^^^'S^^^^ 
being well qualified to serve as a ransom, and to obtain immunity from penalty for thou- B^uocLm. *** 

■anda." The Greek legends are full of such selfconsecrations since Codros chose death for the 
sake of the liberty of the state. 

People ever held the idea that one can sacrifice his comfort, even his life for an- ^^^'^^^ <>< >^^- 
other. Up to date people act as tho the honor of one sacrificed to shield the baseness 
of another did not amount to much, tho life itself has no valne without honor. It 
seems that victims of calumny find less sympathy, because the sacrifice of their honor 
is accomplished more easily than murder. Society winks at it, making calumny 
rather accrue to the prestige of the libeler. 

However this may be, human nature reveals the fact that one may be sacrificed, 
or deny and sacrifice himself voluntarily, in behalf of another. 

In the next higher stage the idea and necessity of expiation is exhibited in ani- 
mal sacrifices, taking th^ place of the human. This is the repristination upon the 
true symbolic and typical act, the institution of which was originally given as a me- 
morial and a pledge. 

According to E. Lassaulx a seal was branded upon the consecrated animals. The AuimAiMerttew. 
seal— most remarkable— represented the figure of a maii, kneeling, with hands bound t,-.^, 
upon his back, the edge of a sword set to his throat, the bystanders striking their 
breasts with their hands. Here we see, that, as also the Indian rituals prescribe it, the MMninjof 
sacrifice of an animal was made the substitute and ransom for thejioomed life of the genera ^ 
sinner. 

§ 108. Summing up the gains of our analytic investigation as a basis for further ^ , 

conclusions, we find, the result to corroborate the terse statement of Wuttke: "In the being in^earnest 
bloody sacrifices of men and animals, man shows that he is in earnest about religion.'* S^^ "^^^"w. 

Most assuredly. Here at last we stand before the seriousness of the situation. 
The blood of these victims cries to Heaven. 

In the basest subversions of the original intent of sacrifice there is still discernible the 
typical purport underlying them all. The ^^anxious suspense" wants to secure a suspension of 
the verdict, an amelioration of evils. 

Thus every offering is a shadow, more or less dark or distinct, of the grave solem- ^rpon of the o»?atajd 
nity of the moment, when the Highpriest in the capacity of a Mediator entered into of ShiS^ »i^iS^ 
the presence of the Unseen, interceding with the blood of the innocent soul. *"" ' "^ 

The sprinkling of the blood in the central sanctuary on the Day of Atonement 
signified reconciliation in behalf of the chosen nation, and ultimately in the in- 
terest of the whole world. 

The sacrifices of the nations were shadows of this typical atonement, Inasmuch as they 
virtually refracttrue elements of the fundamental thought in the originally ordained sacrifice. 
In the measure as the nations recede from the center toward the wide periphery and their re- 
ligious sentiments darken, the sacrificial acts, in which the religious tenets always center, are 
corrupted correspondingly. But notwithstanding their corruptions they perpetuate rem- 
nants of pristine or universal revelation. 

It is by virtue of special revelation that the celebration of the typical sacrifice in 
the Old Testament forshadows the real Atonement, without being in any way part of 
the same or adequate to it, because it chiefiy rests upon externals and upon 
command. 
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In the Older of worship of the eoaoentric nation the true import of the allegorical 
type of "The Sacrifice'' proper wb8 to be protected against all arbitrary changes and 
penrersions. To this end God had stipulated the conditions of reconciliation accord- 
ing to His will and wisdom and ways in this impressive» instructive, and disciplinary 
ordinance down to its minutest details. But since the Great Sacrifice is now accom- 
plished in every particular, and in perfect obedience to the sovereign will, the hulls 
fall and the type is abolished. It is the sacrifice upon Calvary, which ever had been 
divined, to which all ofE^rings pointed, upon which all other sacrifices of the peri- 
phery revolved, in which religion is intensified, and revelation and religion are ren- 
dered identicaL Nothing is to be added, no other merit can supersede iU 

Bverywhere we found afBLlction, agony and want of ipiritual lolaoe oaudns intanae 
altho uneonaoiovuideiire for the appearance of the Mediator and for hU real atonenent. Every- 
where the conviction that life is the gift of Grod but forfeited on account of the dliruptiire; 
and that man therefore \» Justly condemned to die, is the confession ImpUed in each sacrifl- 
olal act. Bvery where, furthermore. It is before consciousness that guilt may be put upon 
somebody else, and that a life of an innocent one voluntarily consecrated to this end may in- 
tercede for, and suspend the doom of, the guilty ones, may save the Uves of alL Theee premises 
in the problem had at last been compr^ended weU enough. It was in the groping search 
after the Innocent One where the error occurred. In the usual line of events and among moa 
as they are, no sacrifice could give fuU satisfaction and answer the conditions. 

Now the Innocent One steps forth from the midst of men. He announces Him- 
self to be the Mediator, 'TER SON OF MAN." We are sure of having correctly un- 
derstood Him, when we took Him for the real issue of humanity in the fullest sense, 
for the Meal Maa. As such He is the ceottal pertMiflcattoo ef tlie aacraceaaros, and we 
have seen wliat that means, when speaking of the position of man as the medium of 
two wOTlds. As the Ideal Man,, the perfect man in true reality. He is ''the'* repre- 
sentative of universal humanity, and He is the center of the univwse. 

As the personality in the middle of the living and therefore Triune Deity which 
is unapproachable on the part of the world, Jesus came more than near to man; when 
he took his part, he identified himself with hinu He actually became the perfect man 
so as to be capable of sympathising with every one who will let Him approach to his 
heart as a friend. 

This God*man gave Himself for us. He was crucified. 
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Jesus the Christ bridged the chasm between the worlds spiritual and naturaL 
By His intercession on high He equipoised all strains here below. By descending 
into the abyss He shut it up. Unifying human nature with the Divine through His 
person. He becomes not only one of us, but the head of all humanity and one with it. 
As the central person, as head and representative of the race He bears humanity not 
only upon, but also within Himselt in the very manner in which He carries the 
macrocosmos physically within Himself, and in which man is the crovm and epitome 
of the physical universe. 

In this capacity He obediently and voluntarily submits to bear all sin and shame 
of the race, all its si^ering collectively, and the death of each individually. He 
takes upon Himself death as our punishment, and to full satisfaction pays the ac- 
cumulated debts as our bondsman. He does it all, bears it all. But under forms of 
law, here overdoing itself in human administration by actually murdering Him, — 
He sinks down under the burden. 

The Pure One identifies Himself with a wretched humanity. As its solitary 
healthy member, as its heart even. He \b part of the organism of humanity, a body 
sick unto death. The poison and leprosy of the whole body throws its destructive 
force unitedly upon this single pure heart It breaks. 

But the plague also spends its force. Out-raging itself in raging against the In- 
nocent One, the power of the Bad is broken. 

Hence the possibility is in reach of each and all, to be healed and freed from rin 
and its effects. The cure is to be realised in the natural order of organic uni- 
fication.' There is a simple way of becoming embodied in the wonderful organism ia 
which each is to prove a living member, by partaking of the vitalising forces dtcn- 
lating through it: the Blood and the Spirit 
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As the incarnation and the saoriflce most of necessity be historic, so the particl- Appropriation 
pation in the new life is to j^roceed upon historical lines, marked ont by the Savior the Atonement 
for good reasons, in His^ testamentary beqnest, apon%he hutorio 

The cardinal facts—^not mere doctrines—of this communion consist in these ex- lines m^ked 
periencee, namely: Sias foiftvcft by virtue of the blood and death of Jesus Christ; new ^^^^ator.^ 
life sivea by the imiNirtation of the Holy Spirit sent through HioL The synthesis lies Appropriation of th« 
in the compass of history, but here transcends it to be comprehended by— foith aloae ! iS^S^H^ATil^' 

The solemn orations delivered by the fatiien of tiie Greek chareh, the penaive hymns of Lith aion«. 
ibe Middle- Atresi the inteUeotnal striTlnirs of sebolasticism, and of philosophy up to this day, 
oonld but revolve around the mystery of this death, from which proceeds the life of a new 
world, that is, a Christianised culture, (dViLiSATioii) unknown before. They aU could do noth- 
ing but feel their way around the mystery nnderlytu^r tiie process of this renovation by way of 
rege ne r a tion and errowth, thus initiated to continue to the end of the world and of the times. 
They could not do even this much, unless they remained in tender touch with the head and 
lueart of humanity, not by mere intellectual assent, but by personal friendship. 

Never will vee be able to formulate in words the secret of the vicarious death ^^^^ ^i 
objectively, or the imputation of righteousness to the petitioner for pardon subject- of^theprooeMof 
ivelyjbecause these elements of reconciliation are involved in the principles of, and in ^^j^^^Mfentifio 
the order of their effects upon, the living organism. The secret was not intended to be demonstration 
abstracted and to be bottled up for oeeasicmal use, as it were, so as to make superflu- expeHenoeT''^^ 
ous the continuous touch and contact with the source of life by faith, superfluous 
the unbroken circulation of divine influences and the connection with the organism 
by love. The secret, for this reason, should become uncovered no more than can be this Moreoy.^' 
found out about life pure and simple. It shall not be found out and applied in the 
way of scientific demonstration, because— so it seems to us— it would be misfortune uShJJSSwfS?" 
in the extreme, if the finite being should obtain the full power over itself. It is as ^j^^n*oh»oim» 
unnecessary as it is impossible for the creature to become absolute. 

To revolve upon the central fact, truth and person, means, nevertheless, to under, 
stand the aecesslty by which man is attracted to it. To understand the mystery of the 
fact or person Itself would mean to stand above it, and to play the master with the 
mode and the combinations under which the consummation of the whole process of 
renovation is to be perfected. This can safely be trusted to the management of the 
Absolute One. 

§ 109. Arrived at the middle of our observations in universal Mstory we stand Retrospect from 
before its central figure, under the cross. Taking history under the aspect of its ^^nSSr^^^^ 
movements, we stand under its meridian. Taking it as the science of explaining cross.* 

human affairs, we stand at its base, below which an attempt at explanation dares 
not venture. Already a heap of material has accumulated waiting for decipherment. 
Presuppositions, for which at several stages of the disquisition we had to beg the 
question, must now present their vouchers and And their aflSrmation* 

The observer of the suffering Innocent One here receives new light with refer- Previous 
ence to previous conjectures. Not before could he appreciate the graveness of the ^^„ed'and 
situation. The crucifixion deepens the interest. The earnestness of this death di»- elucidated, 
etoses the solemnity of history; no event save this could so keenly impress itself upon 
it As the "Word** is the light of the world so is the cross the key to human history. 
We feel as tho we had so far only looked at its exterior. But since the glance can 
pierce behind the rent curtain into the invisible world, from the depth of which phe- 
nomena of historic reality arose; since the coverings are withdrawn from drowsy 
sleepers, beneath which many things concerning the visible world used to be hidden: 
matters become plain and distinct which before seemed fathomless. 

In this death and resurrection all is disclosed now; and that is affirmed which the propiMdM aflrmcd. 
heralds of the forthcoming Ruler of all nations proclaimed by virtue of His commission 
and according to His instructions. We see why, for the time being, it all had been 
enclosed in the peculiar wrappings of what we may call a sectarian nationality. 
Nowhere else but here are we made acquainted with the personal God perfectly inde- l^^fd^dfor. * 
pendent of the world; a Triune God, because possessing an organic nature of His 
own. Being the very life in itself, blessed in Himself, His existence is in no way ^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
affected by His relations to the world, the creation of His will and wisdom. With God restored, 
these few self-evident truths— which are quite rational and so plain as to be estima- ^"^^' 
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ted as mere trnisms, as to lose their majesty sinee they hare become so familiar to us» 
tho they once had to be specially revealed,— all the weird phantoms and theognostio 
dreams of paganism are pushed into the rubbish. 

Evidently the universe is not an emanation of divine ra^ancy, nor the reflection of 
such. Natural life aside from personal life contains not a particle of divine substance, by 
which it could l>e perceived as part of the divine essence. God exists not because of nature, 
nor does He exist for bein^ made the means of its explanation. God does not owe any of His 
dignity to creation ; and He is not to be made the means for any earthly purpose whatever, 
neither He nor His name. 

With respect to creation Gk>d is Lord and Buler, Father He is solely and purely in regard 
to salvation. Man hab bkason to bxtubn thanks to him. 

Standing under the cross we discern Grod especially as the regent of the world. 
We recognise His hand in creation, we feel His heart in salvation« but the ways and 
means of His Providence we cannot foresee, and it is a sign of the state of grace 
if one learns to perceive and acquiesce in them post eventum,— because to act the 
part of providence could be entrusted to no other but the Saviour's hands. We perceive 
the interaction of His sovereign rule in that His free will persists in the realisation 
of His purpose for man's true benefit, whilst He does not force His saving love upon 
anybody. Thus God guides, provides, prevents and admits, adjusts and judges move- 
ments and men, and even causes new beginnings in history on the basis of the ex- 
isting order of things, through human agencies. It is godly not to judge by external 
appearance and successes, or by reverses— and it is nitiooal,in snfferins, to trust Hin. 

All this we laid down in the form of an hypothesis. We are now vindicated in 
declaring the existence of God as the most verified of all empirical facts. 

And we become here acquainted with ourselves: for we behold *'the first man.** 
He is on speaking terms with God. He is the root of the whole plant of humanity. 
He lives in the beatitudes of that paradise of which all children of man have faint 
recollections as of the home of their own childhood. We see man as he then was, 
endowed with all the faculties necessary for cultivating his possessions joyfully, and 
for preserving himself worthy of his trust, preparatory to higher trusts. From 
his mediatory position between God and the world the intention is indicated, that, in 
gladsome occupation and development, and in continuous intercourse with the Father, 
a happy progeny should spread over the earth, their dominion. 

But mistrust, doubt, and disobedience ensued, changing it all. The contrasts 
would not have become so palpable if they had not become so lamentable in the relations 
between the Perfect Man and his surroundings. It was not simply finiteness, nor the 
abuse of liberty or of the secondary good, it was rebellion of the creature, which resul- 
ted in rupture upon rupture, and subversion« and derangement everywhere. The pur- 
pose of God was questioned, was challenged. To save it, as against human aberra- 
tions and Satanic mystifications the universe had to keep its course, reacting against 
man, its intended lord, now an apostate. Sin was paid home according to the nature 
of things with its own product— with rebellion. Man's own nature most unnat- 
urally turned against him, and severest of all losses was the loss of selfcontrol and 
freedom. Man fell back from his ambition to become as God, into a comparatively 
wretched state of dependence upon nature. In order to sustain his earthly existence 
man was condemned to hard labor, the earth, his paradise, changed into a peniten- 
tiary. That act of tearing away from the Father, from the source of life into self- 
hood, was answered by his son slaying his son. 

It was a rapid proarress downward and in waywardness. Ever more fatal became the 
estrangement, and fright increased at the rate in which the Bad assumed tremendous pro- 
portions. Man, juderiner God by himself, thouflrht that He was bad,— the worst of aU subver- 
sions. This objectivlcation or projection of the Bad in the wron^ direction widened the breach 
into the deep abyss of which all of us know only too much. Man took sides with the calumniator 
of theGhxxl, and went into league with his seducer, sharing: his enmity a^rainst holiness, until 
the inner representative of the Holy One withdrew almost entirely. In the loneliness and 
benisrhtedness in which man thus was left, the "anxious suspense"* seized him. And it is an 
open secret that in quandaries of wickedness men will not shrink from perjury to extricate 
themselves by making God an accomplice of their dark designs. 
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"Irttb Blent DU.»' 


The pseudo-promise had come trne in a measure as tmth had been mixed with 
it: **Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evir. To be sure, man now entertained ^, ^^^^^ ^ kwmiiit 
different views, of the Bad he had. plenty. Concerning himself man was ashamed "ttM«^"«Mk«pi 


to see much of the animal in himselt whieh disabled him from recognising the image 
of God. His own mate, nearest and recently dearest to him, he eonld treat with dis- 
dain and brutality. To man such misery in addition tohis views was more than mockery, 
he could not rid himself of the recollection of his losses, of forfeited happiness; for he 
always knew of something better which now caused him acute remorse. 

It was Just this recollection which aggrarated his dejected mood; and it was in T<^««ir^«B?< . 
Just this dejection in which, to his utter bewilderment, from the dark abyss the word lu'^Ts'^irir«« 54 
flashed up again with a palUd gleam: ''As gods shall ye bei " Was the abyss then the »• ^^' ^' ^«> »' ^> J»' 
abode, perhaps, of the spirits tantalising him? Were not the ghosts of those he had 
maltreated, if not murdered, the gods who now persecute him with dreadful reproaches, 
jea, haunt him with their revenge? The geds tkeir ghotU I so his frightened phantasy ^IbÜ^ "-«Dcutah 
pressed the satanic promise home to him. Man could not rid his consciousness of the 
reality of the state of immortality, tho humane fiBelings, and the befriending idea 
of a human unity were rent to shreds. The thrilling recital of the event is not . 
intended to reveal the depths of the Bad. This took every occasion to betray itself, as i*^^» ^ i>«*ni" 
it did in an abundantly horrible mann<«r at the crucifixion. 

If the whole had been told before, man would have been overwhelmed by terror; ql^^^^ 
what was said was ultimately intended for encouragement and solace. Man should be phantoma 
set aright as to the origin of all the blood-curdling deeds whieh soil every page of f i|!|^Hoiäe.^^ 
history, and turn every blessing into a curse, by being apprised of the wild seeds 53^ ef ' J}' ^^ ®' 72* 
sprouting from beneath the "bruised head." The uncanny light in which those dark 73! ii 83,* se! 95I 96*, 
phenomena appear glows from a hearth of which men formerly had not been aware. ^^ 

Now the cause of original sin in a world of spirits is here shown to mankind. 

We see at a single glance how sin was palmed off upon man by one who is at the ^^^fi^ *^* 
liead of this nether world of glow and darkness. We see how the noblest creature **"' 
of God opened himself to his seductive promise through misuse of the fine gift of 
speech in a peculiarly religious conversation, under abuse of confiding guilelessness. B^*l^tS»bit^!iä 

Sin entered the world through man's spiritual nature by way of a lie. 

We saw how man f eU ; how nature entrugted to his care, f eU with him ; since the rent 
through his nature extended to the universe belon^inir to it. The first murder was the issue 
of envy sequent to the first perversion of the sacrificial act. This last and tstmns^ly lefiralised 
murder in which ^*sin" culminated, by the perpetration of which the situation became cleared 
up in a way that darkened the sun, exposed the instigator and his plans beyond the possibility 
of an excuse for sin in any of its manifestations, Yet we are also apprised of the truth that, 
notwithstandinff the impudence of the Bad, we need shudder no more. To look into the deptib 
of Uie eniffma which embarrasses the science of human affairs, we occupy a safe standpoint. 
Facing the fact from under the cross we gain courage and hope— because we discern that man 
is not the producer of the Bad. 

Human nature is not bad in essence, not bad per se. Sin was reared in spheres tran- 
•eant and introduced as their product ready made. It had been kindled in the cold, remorseless 
passions of envy and hatred. It came in stealthily from that infected, rebellious part of the 
ancclio spirit-world which kept its dominion, but was thrown down into darkness together 
with its principalities. 

Without the knowledge of the real existence of this dark underworld, history in 
many places could not be understood, unless we would sacrifice human nature to the 
realms of darkness, and would acquiesce in the imputation, that man as a sinner was a 'Sia^llS^ *' 
very devil himself. The historian and the philanthropist are glad, that the word of 
truth uttered by authority of the mouth of truth never intimated a basis for such 
teaching. 

Humanity in itself, then, is not the source of infernal machinations. If sin were 
so essential to humanity as to originate from it, humanity, like the dominion of Satan 
would be lost beyond redemption. JSu «MSS,wrhSli* 

As it is, and bad «nouyh it is that on the one side man allows h Imself to be seduced, yet he is, MMotiai part ; 
by virtue of at least equal riffht, constantly reclaimed on the other. The nobility he possesses beoauM no? 
as by birthright, and which still constitutes his essential part, has been spared for him and himself the 
put into safe keeping, so that it can be restored to him. Altho the '4maflre" within him is source of the 
henceforth so stained by sin and disgrace as to be scarcely recoirni^able from what he was be- "^^' 
fore, he is still redeemable^ And tho his descendants are so estranged in ffodlessness, and lost 
in the wide world, as to flee from hoUness over the faoe of the earth, yet Qod does not lose 
•iffht of them. 
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^i|4tti«iia] kawMs» § ijQ. Only tbuB and now are w» enabled to nndentond the traditions relatire 

ffr^t oaiamrity to tlie great Calamity, which previous to the Day of Atonement we could <mly propose 
■aiMntitioat. i ii.ia. as pTohablo helps to explanation. We find the fall into an abyse an ai&rmed fact. 
intewcMeametiy Tho infersnccs drawn from traditional knowledge were correct: these traditions 
^' proved to be neither merely mythical, nor altogether superstitions. 

Consciousness» severed from the Good, developed into a rich knowledge of the 
world with its diversions. But as to its normal progress it Ib now more than ar- 
rested. It now becomes filled with the fright of the great nfght in which the mind 
finds itself alone, without God in the midst of spectres of dreadful adversaries. Con- 
■Ttd«iiMtac «dMp and sclousness, maimed from the stunning it sustained, was taken captive by coemical 
äi!^.^^!äbi« P^^^'B ^^^ superhuman intellects. The traces of the ravishments, together with in- 
^I^MÜ^mhM^iL, i^umerable misfortunes we found in the wild, distorted features of character and 

in the hideous ofbpring of man's imagination. We found them in the debris of hu- 
manity and in the lowest substratum from whence they broke f <Nrth ever and again. 
At the time we were unable to account for them. 

Unien we adopt this view with respect to the power of the Bad, weeannot understand 
the utter de^eneraoy and iacreasinc depravity subsequent to another eatastrophe, a worse 
departure, and a worldwide dispersion. Neither oould we beain to interpret the ominous 
si^ns of an undercurrent not human, not brutal, but diabolical, which gushes forth into day- 
light whenever the course of history meets with its whirlpools and cataracts. 

When Carthage, for instance, makes a holocaust of three hundred of its finest youths of 

HoioMxuiiot Jll^^j^^^^ noble birth ; and if such a race seises one country after another, then we cannot simply blame 

the carnasre upon human error or superstition ; but in the interest of reason, we arecompelled 

HnmaBj|MriflMs. ^^ ^ ^ trace out the symptoms of an occult disease to the regions, evaporating: such maddening 

fumes. 

In sight of the ''cursed tree** we find that strange fanatical fervor beneath a cover 
of culture and under guise of religion. All these thousands of years it has caused 
similar eruptions without ceasing, and that imitation of religion branded v^ith the 
lust of dominion and persecution is to all appearances as yet aglow beneath the 
cover even of. Christian culture. In explanation of this horrible persistency we 
can conceive of no other but the infernal source. 

Explicit reasons for facts of such premeditated wickedness as that which became 
. ^. , ^ manifest at the crucifixion are reducible solely to Satan's furious envy whenever he 

■ifh«^ th« eroM- is exposed, revealing itself at the mere sight of anything that pertains to the Holy 
batMof infnnai oriffn. Qne. He Is uot msroly a principle, neither a convenient scape-goat to be laughingly 
ludiiribieoniy to blamcd wlth deviltries. He is the personal chief of a realm still lower than fallen 
M^^!^^ wb«n«T«r j^i^^^^.^ ^j^^ ^ deranged world. This realm continues under the management of an 

intelligent, personal will, of the Evil One. 

It ouirht to be better known, that this "Prince of Darkness" does not belong to the sphere 
** Prince of iu which, and to the means by which, God revealed Himself; but that he betrayed himself by 

darkness" not obtruding with his wily counteractions upon the sphere of revelation, in order to instigate 
sp^re or ^e confusion and mystification, in order to caricature religion where he cannot corrupt it. The 
means of reooffnition of this fact demands discrimination in biblical matters, when the question is 

revelation , raised whether every word written in the Bible was spoken by Qod. It became historically 

inoi^er toa^ manifest what negative part Satan attempted to play in the sphere of revealed reli^on, 

and to especially at the occasion of the great sacrifice. There the revealed word is explicitly vindi- 

wwv?T*AT«Tnv OAted by the manner in which it triumphed, when the truth of history and even the law were 
^ cramped and misapplied. The word of Grod was approved by the manner in which the lie and 

the father of lies became provoked ; by the way he was exposed and his power paralysed when 
prcuhinB apiMOTMi by he fought to the bitter end for the maintenance^ of his cause and position. The test of the 
the UeudVathTr'ire^ strenffth of the word wiU ever be repeated, and its truth evince itself by the way in which the 
11m aro provoked. Bad takes up the issue against it, by the manner in which the preaching- of the word calls forth 

faith in spite of Satan*s methodical contrivances to destroy its effects, by creatiniT love for 

Jesus and a oorrespondinyly decided hatred against His enemy. Defence or excuse of things 

Taking tid« with Satan, clearly belonffinflT to the dominion of Satan is a symptom of incipient enmity against the 

^' ' Savior and what pertains to Him. We would not dras this matter into the discussion, if the 

tendencies either for or affainstdid not affect history at the most decisive turning points. 

One event at any rate preceded others known to history as facts. We surmised a 

sudden eatastrophe, a general rupture of all bonds of human affection and sympathy» 

8a oaition of th« causlug that onmity among fellow-men which otherwise is inexplicable. Facts of 

hrtlTcf ih*\xi\ij of extreme cruelty advised us to conjecture such an event as an historic postulate. And 

eomet. 1 41. 47. now thc ouo historical fact upon which we meditate affirms this cardinal supposition 

to be correct: namely, that the «atty of liaaiaaity is not a mere doctrine founded on 
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speculation. For oatside of revelation we would never have come to the knowledge 5|;S2d***R2ir. 
of this fundamental fact. Only under the cross we find the affirmation of what re- 
garding this unity we at first presumed as a mere hypothesis. 
The death of the One for all solves the problem. 

In order to appreciate salvation to ita f uU extent, it is necessary tiiat, as Dorner states, 
demonoloffy is to be fundamentally revised and reconstructed as consistent with facts, instead 
of sUsrhtingr it altogether. As it is, Satan and depravity are rather denied or extenuated 
than the "word Of the cross" recognised, tho it is evident, that depravity isffrowinir inpropor- 
portion as salvation is ignored. 

But if it is admitted that salvation is the Christianisinc factor sine qua non,yea the most 
neoeasary factor of history in its chief efforts to break every fetter of bondage, then the first 
question demanding an answer is : ''From what are we saved?" 

Our age seems rather inclined to shirk the unpleasant oontiroversy about the conflict of 
conillots, tliat of Satan vs. The Saviour. Evidently it accrues not to popularity,if for instance, 
evolution of theology In its aUeged anti-dogmatism Is oontradioted. By this evolutionism it 
is held to be more adequate to refined Christianity to understand it as the outgrowth of in- 
tellectual improvement on the beuis of superstitious fright, than to beUeve what we, on the 
basis of bottom-facts, maintained, namely : that humanity suffered a great f aU from a higher 
state of consciousness under a deception wroufi^t by the arch-fiend of our race— and that thb 

BBSTOBATION TO TBUB BBUGIOK WAS IMFOBSIBI^E FBOM BSIiOW, SINCB ALIi TBS KATIONB DOWN TO 
THXTHIB AT WHICH WIS AKBIYXD UNDBB THB GB068, PBOOBB88BD ONIjY I2f A DOWNWABD DBVOI.U- 

TiON. Facts testified to by archoBologicai discoveries constrain us to acknowledge this as the 

incontrovertible truth. ^ 

§ 111. From the outset we ascribed great importance to comparative philology ^id of mciaphyii« 
as a guide in our researches. In order to see human depravity as the facts ostensibly *^^**«*"*»**«- 
show it, we are compelled to call upon metaphysics for assistance, just as we needed 
it for the investigation of the enigmatical origin and nature of the Bad. Metaphys- 
ics from above confirm the inference formed from what analytically we gathered 
below. 

Inquiry into the states of degeneracy under cover of culture starting from mere antioi- | ,„-„.^ ^^^ 
pations has now, with the help of language, made the points of controversy perfectly clear, mctaphyiieai M>efllei«nt 
For the metaphysical coefficient in history is language; and this need not be allowed to be ^ history. 
pressed only in the service of the lie. 

Languages have not built themselves up from imitations of natural sounds to uacuas« wuna«» 
such a height as we find in the earliest cultures. It ought to have been remembered SplSÄS^pÜJSu"*"' 
what Otfried Mueller once said: "One certainly knows, that, on the contrary, just • *^' "• "• **• 

the most abstract parts of speech became fixed first." He meant such words which 
least of all could be designated as expressing impressions from without, or as products .«Abstract part« of 
from reflex-action of the nerves by way of exclamations. All languages of our own JJS,^ a MJSia. 
lingual family prove the priority of abstract words which rise from internal sources. * *°' **• 

The fact is, that such words show their common roots most plainly. Hence we take 
them as pointing to a time before human relations had grown complicated and dic- 
tionaries had to be enlarged correspondingly. 

In illustration of this Mueller refers to the verb "to be", the conjugations of which in Example: 
Sanscrit, Lithunian, and Greek are strikingly similar. The wealth of grammatical forms was *^* ^*'^ "^ ^'" 
produced in the earliest times. Since then, as far back as languages afPord opportunity to 
observe their further formations, the number of their cases, modes, and tenses decreases. The 
history of derived languages,suoh as Latin and the Germanic languages,down to the conglom- original wealth of 
erate of the English, furnishes a remarkable object-lesson of the modifications through vrammatieai forms. 
which the organism of a language— once powerful and rich in its capability to express the Luffuages wMkening. 
finest tints of emotion, relations, and actions— becomes gradually weakened, stiffened and im- 
poverished, until of the original fleiüons the least possible traces are left." and expreHiuB^in the 

AU this speaks in favor of a "delicacy of thinking and speaking in primeval vnmer^ihnm^t^unar. 
humanity,*' when languages were pliant, not despite but because of their strong 
sinews, by virtue of their musclea They were well rounded, symmetrical, and musi- DecmieraeT of >peeeh- 
cal in their cadences, whilst the modem languages with their intermelding of vow- tSiid?ncylt'£a.tfir* ^ 
els, silencing of consonants, and dropping of forms, shrink, figuratively speaking, ^^of euttuH^" 
into comparative skeletons. 

In the face of such results of philological research it would have been proper long ago, 
to table that materialistic dogma, which, for the sake of denying the spirit, disparages Ian- such a decline sutwe- 
flmage by setting up an ascending ladder of speech upon the base of a most beggarly primer. J^I^ot.**^^'*^'^*'!!]«. 

We mentioned Burnouf 's return to the proposition of the degeneracy of nations subse- 
quent to their dispersion into conflicting varieties. We then added, that ethnology, altho hesi- dl^^/» 
tatingly, concedes such a decline on the part of some nations. Martius, for instance, accepts Makttts, Levsivi, 
it as a fact, that the Botokudes of Brazil are degenerated Chinamen. Lepsius admits that the °' ^■>x'- 
Libyans "have sunk into negroes;" and Yon Loeben judges that the inhabitants of the Canary 
Islands represent a similar case« 
17 
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TSE BAD IN THE DIYINE FLAN OF HISTORY. 


IL D. Gh. IL §. 112. 


Lanfvaie proVM th« 
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unltjrof hmnanity 
•ad •abMqtwnt falling. 


Hamaaltr o&a great 
lamp of degeneraej. 


I>eitthi of Btttaa 
iinoo>T«r»d. 

A glano« afforded Into 
the backgrnand of the 
drama; to oteerre the 
I of t^ Bad. 


Ho «seue aathatot 
the Thyatiraas, 


Disowning the bad, 
renden hutonr 
inoomprehcnatble. 


CrneUlxlon prorei 
God's overraling of 
Satan's ■ohemea; 
It became the oeeasioa 
of his self-betrayal 
and self -destruction. 


The Bed In the plan of 
history. DoasBB. 

I 41. 48. 


The Barior's method of 
rellering hamanitr 
from the effects of 
Satan's workings. 

Death In its empirie 
form. 

Effects of the fall vpon 
the condition of nature. 


Discord in the 
"perplexed condition 
ol tlM monads." 
Lsunn. 


Inrolutions Instead of 
nndlstorlMd eTolotion. 


Now, since ethnology enlarges upon ''products of degeneracy,*' or, if the occasion 
requires, upon ''relapses into the original state/'— why not be consistent and adopt 
the fall to begin with, since the probability is actually admitted. We are by all 
indicati<Hi8 forced to stand by the axiom of the originally high position and unity 
of humanity, and a subsequent historical apostasy, because otherwise it is not so 
simple as evolutionism imagines, to comprehend humanity as a whole in such a 
condition, as it was found at the time of the fulfillment— one large lump of degen- 
eracy ! As such humanity can be fully conceived only in contrast with "the true 
man," whose crucifixion shows a depravity below the moral zero. 

§ 112. Yonder crowd o£ national representatives, gathered around the cross 
raised in their midst» exhibits a sample of the product of degeneracy concealed under 
a thin cover of high culture. Now and here alone are we enabled to scrutinise the 
nature of what we call the substratum ; here alone can we look into that unearthly 
background of the historical drama and observe the effects of the Bad in its intensity 
and to its full extent 

The scene enacted upon the shaky floor of the stage brings to view the plot and 
the plans according to which the shifting is worked by contrivances all around, 
behind the v^ings, below the drops, above the bridges, moved by powers in Heaven on 
high and in the pit below. 

There is no longer an excuse admissible as was made in Thyatira, that the 
depths of Satan were not known. 

The affiUty to whloh the aotora are instigated from below, affords an introspect into the 
fathomless abyss and into incomparable mysteries (provided that these heights and depth» 
are not imagined as spatial quantities). 

We reiterate that history is rendered comprehensible no further than we recog- 
nise the unseen and incalculable concomitant factors. And their interaction 
never came to the surface more boldly than under the "cross." In that which the cross 
discloses we see no frustration of the preconceived plan of history ; on the contrary, 
every word and act had to aid history in accomplishing its objects. Of so much we 
gain indubitablecertainty, that the Holy Will and Wisdom maintains His absolute 
rule ; that the rancor burning with impotent hostility and flaming up from below is 
only admitted for a definite purpose. Providence employed the prince of darkness as 
executioner of the divine verdicts, as the most befitting manner in which the evil 
one himself should divulge to the world the infernal wickedness of his own schemes 
and at the same time destroy his successes. 

That the perfect wisdom of the plan may be questioned is not excluded, since to Satan 
certain powers were still left, and since his advocates work additional mischief for similar 
ends, but subject to the overruling Providence. The question Is answered, however, most 
cogently by Dorner in his *'Ethics'\ where reasons are given, why this plan of history does not 
exclude the possibility of the Bad, but requires it without making it a shadow, or reverse 
side, or foil of theQood. 

The practical gain of our introspect is that we are enabled to discern the sepa- 
ration of the elements, to watch the reduction of the radicals in that great compound, 
that medley— "product of degeneracy" which perpetuates the old "sicut diL" 

To that ethnical body fallen among murderers, lying prostrate upon the desert 
in agonies of death, the great Healer of nations at the divide of the times stoops 
down and attends to the bleeding gashes with oil and wine. He puts Himself in its 
place and lifts it up to His own. For, notwithstanding the rescue from sin and the 
ransom of deliverance, the final issue of the degradation is death. The entire visible 
universe writhes under the convulsions of its approach. The possibility of explain- 
ing empirical death is given nowhere but in the premise of an abnormity within 
this world. The corporeal body of man is taken from its substance, and since this 
could no longer remain in its nascent state, the human body cannot A discord has 
been struck which is perceptible, as we heard Leibnitz say, in the perplexed condi- 
tion of the "monads" ; or as we now say: the discord is to be conceived as the subver- 
sion of the pure mode of natural existence with its capacities for free and undis- 
turbed evolution. The physical form of being became repressed life with incalcul- 
ably complicated involutions. 
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From fhe moment that the roots of hnman nature had been torn from the ground mms dui bmot«. 
of its life, the totality of nature was rendered subject to conflicting proce^sses. As i^f»^• 

far as the eye can perceive, it became bound up into the form of materialised stuff 
under laws of dissolution. Pardon the repetition: Man's external being in his mat- 
ter-bound state is rendered transient under conditions of time and space. Sabstaa- 
tialty the umfication of matter and mind is achieved in his personality; and altho PMibuity oc dMth. 
separable, this union was intended to become also esseotial. With the fall the inver- 
sion ensued and disintegration set in. Body and mind had to be put on their good 
behavior toward each other. 

Siflce the splrttaal part took the psychical to itself io aa iodissolable bleadlas» ia h node bmiod forth* 
which precladed the materiaÜBatioa of the spirit, the oaioo between natter aad ailad was reo- body «ndiotti. 
deitd separable. Thus the union of matter and spirit by means of the soul was placed 
under probation. It was made obligatory to body and mind to take good care one of principle for a 
the other; this was the condition in attaining to the state of glory without a painful obiuratory duty 
rend, whilst default in harmonious concurrency with this rule was put under pen- andlta objective 
alty of death, upon this truth rests the first principle of obligation, the objectivity S^?*^ ^' 
of duty and authority. 

Mind and body were placed under obligation to care for each other for the pur- ireM«it7otthe«thie.i 
pose of obtaining the ''Supreme Good" by way of the ethical process. This was the CS^ipwtlSd'*° 
single necessity enjoined upon man, because nothing but the Supreme Good is nee- ^ ^^f ""TSTu! ir^is. 
essary. This necessity, however, by reason of its inner nature, does not force itself upon 
man's freedom. It waits to be reverently esteemed and lovingly accepted, in the 
order of ethical procedures. Against an aberration from this course the human mind 
had been forewarned under penalty of dissolution. The necessity of the Supreme 
Good was unnecessarily misconceived and misapplied, nevertheless, and a necessity r»ise «ppiiemtfon of 
of the Secondary Good in nature was substituted. Through the forewarning in form ^riS^fe^Vto tS^ 
of a simple admonition the will was set free to actuate itself in option, in selfdeterm- li^S^rjgoodTn ^ i 
ination as against nature, and in becoming a cause of its own. But allowing itself to ^%s,\ lo. OHH', **, m, 
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be influenced by inexperienced reason, the wrong direction was chosen from the ' ' ' ' ' * 
start and the will lost its freedom which can only prosper in the sphere of the Su- 
preme Good. Allured into a false desire for independency, into a wrong direction of 
the impulse towards perfection, and venturing to save selfhood from the obligations 
to the only and true necessity,— in an arbitrary assertion of the dominion over, and 
independency from, nature— the will became subject to natural necessity, at the same ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
time domineering over reason to the detriment of both. The voluntary cooperation ?; ^ody and mind 

^ ^ X- thrown out of f9*r and 

of body and mind was thrown out of balance, and the faculties of the mind into dis- ^^ di»eotd. 
cord, whereby the ethical progress became abruptly arrested. With the digression i>iRT««ion from th« 
from the ethical course into the natural , the break took place, simply because the the »to*^ ^ 
Supreme Good was not ''minded." Mind succumbed to a large extent and be- 
came entangled in sensuality. 

The immediate consequence of inverting the relations between necessity and 
freedom was the great calamity, fraught with separation upon separation, and 
detachment after detachment Both body and mind had to sufFer under it The ^*^n^«nJ?^^i^^ 
foody, addicted to matters of diversity, must partake of the inverse tendency of 
repressed life, of the changes of the material forms. As to the soul it is impossible to 
conform its individuality to this world of changes. For since it is kept in the embrace ^tor« in iHtS!*^ 
of the spiritual part of the mind, it has become a member of that oneness of the spir- booi and npirit 
itual world, which stands opposite the totality of natural entities in their general- *'**^'""' t^\ la. 
ness, and can not be affected by these changes. 

The soul, after once being assimilated by the spirit to constitute a human mind, 
can no longer consubstantiate itself with matter, tho on account of its intimate cor- 
relation to the body it is continuously induced to gravitate towards the material 
world. The soul, thus made the medium ground for the connection of spirit and mat- 
ter, is ''discontent" in the literal sense of the term: it feels as if it could not "hold ^^^J''^^'^^^ 
together". It \b under the strain of its two poles. Two worlds contend for the soul: hu««iKSIi«""' 
the one for its materialisation, so as to keep it in the state which we called nature- 
bound; the other for its liberation from confinement, in order to elevate it to com- 
plete spirituality« 
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INNER 8TBUCTUBE OF THX HUMAN BEING. 


IL D. Ch. IL § 113. 
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Thus the principal constituents of hnman nature live in conflict under the dread 
lest distraction may terminate in complete ruin so long as the essential uificatloa 
under the obligation of ethical assimilation is not consummated* This is the full 
and true explanation of that state of the human mind which Lotze designated the 
"anxious suspense" wherein man languishes. This is what we meant by the chasm 
between the physical universe— constituting the oneness of earthly life and belong- 
ing to man. as part of his being —and the invisible world, the sphere of *^ormal 
unity." The break between the worlds above and below is manifest in man, the re- 
presentative and child of both, and is caused by his departure from the path of duty, 
to his ovm nortlfication. The great rupture goes through his being in the first place 
—it means death I 

The poor sinner sold his life too cheaply when he thought lightly of the 'Supreme 
Good". Now he becomes aware of the deception, of the seduction, and of his own 
apostasy. He becomes perceptibly aware of the fatal step, when he traces the con- 
flict back to the '*warring of the law in his members against the law of the spirit" 
He appears to himself as if stretched out upon a cross of strained relations between 
matter and mind. 

§ 113. This exposition, resting on empirical data well known to everybody, in- 
involves and also explains another still deeper strain in the relation of man himself 
to his "innermost soul." Once before we spoke of this under the caption "reflecting 
and nnreflected consciousness." Now we come to understand a little more of it 
The polarity of our being with reference to the deeper and inner phenomena of onr 
duplex nature is just as intense and real, as the tension between mind and matter, 
altho we feel it less acutely. We described the first set of polar strain between (l.)mat- 
ter and mind as playing between above aod below. Now, provided that spatial adverbs 
used in the attempt at fixing phenomena in their theoretical order are not pressed 
too hard, we locate this second manifestation of polarity playing between (2.) the dual 
form of consciousness itself to the right and left! The arrangement will not conflict 
with the findings of our friends in the Medical prof ession, who seem to be persuaded, 
that sub- (our nnreflected) consciousness is to be localised in the right lobe of the 
brain. 

At any rate, the most distinct of interrelations between the two sets of strain 
justify our allegorising man's inner distractions^ with the symbol of the crucifixion. 

Considering the poles of tension just alluded to, we must refer to the dual mode 
in which consciousness manifests itself, as "reflecting" and '^inreflected" (or snb-) 
consciousness, in its day-side and night-side as the Germans used to denote the clever 
distinction. 

Weliave chosen the term ^^unrefleoted" beoaote (tho this side of consdousness in ita 
peoaliar way can think, remember and recornise and even reveals itself ) its functions are very 
rarely, and the jirooess of them never, reflected in our usual frame of mind. 

Consciousness in its incipient state was essentially a unit, altho dualistically dis- 
posed, (ansresetzt) in keeping with man's double relationship. By force of the fall this 
tender cord of the unity of consciousness (in which two worlds were f ooussed) broke (sersetxt) 
so that now man is placed under the affliction of a very mysterious, but very real ix>lar ten- 
sion, or inter-psychioo-spiritual strain. 

The difference between this and the former polarity consists first in this, that the pdeg 
causing the strained interrelations of consciousness— the most intense and purely spiritual- 
are lying: entirely inside of man, in his "innermost soul." 

This inner life does not depend upon sense-perceptions from the outside or physical 
world for its contents, and is therefore out of peril from physical abnormities. 

We here eraln an aspect of great signifloanoe : Not only the tension between above and 
below, matter and mind, but also this newly discovered tension between right and left in the 
inner life, as pertaining to the forms of consciousness, goes through man, through and 
through. 

(2) This condition renders another difference, between the two pairs of opposite polee 

conspicuous. 

By the break between above and below the body, now seat of the *ilesh'\ militates against 
the spirit. This causes the btrioaIj strain, pertaining to the wiiiL, to ACiiyB earthly life; 
whilst the other break, manifest in consciousness and independent of externalities, ooneems 
only personal life in its relations to the spiritual worlds. Hence this break lies not in the do- 
main of the will and is out of its reach. It pertains to the fundamental part of personal life, 
to the essence of human nature; it belongs to the' purely peychico-spiritual life, to the sphere 
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of the SMonoN, and its form is PAB8iyxirB80. This Btrain has no ethical bnt a pronounced 
BKuroxo-iinHiXBOTUAL bearinff. All these phases of the inner life vary in their manifesta- 
tions, inasmuch as each side of consciousness acts differently throuirh the day and durinff 
health, from what it does throuirh the ni^ht, during sleep or sickness. 

Now all these tensions affect the cosmos in an analogns manner, because it is the Tensions 
periphery of man« its center, to whom it belongs. Both, man as the world in minia- translSitted'to 
ture, as the epitome or extract of the great visible uniyerse,— and the cosmos with its the cosmos as to 
history (which is the macrocosmos of man, or man unfolded) stand in the relation of p«riph|ry.^ ^ 
solidarity, of reciprocal sympathy; they stand in a peculiar rapport with each^other. 

Personal and cosmical life mutually partake of each others disturbances and vi- t i • 
cissitudes. Man on the part of his body, born from the physical elements— with tnND*' 
whom his own propensity involved him deeper than their nourishing him made it (spirit) 
necessary— also dies of them, and sinks back into them. His death predicts the ulti- consciousness: 
mate fate of the universe; for it partakes also of this inevitable consequence of the bxt». 

separation. "»■••»• m "mm- 

inrnT with fleeted/' 

Here the universal, the cosmical significance of the Mediator's representative ^^^ j;^«^ i^ 
death comes to fuU view. '^'^ j^l^] ^7,.. 

**The cross with its four extensions markincr out four extremes whleh stretch forth from u^rn- ^Sl onZl! 
the center where they meet at riff ht angles— this cross teaches us that He, who had consecrated 1 

Himself to die at the time when He was stretched out upon it, is the very same who holds the ffla^) 

universe bound up within Himself. Harmoniously He connects aU within Himself, uniting MATTER, 
the different natures of things into one well arranged whole. Since the entire creation looks 
upon Him, surrounds Him, and has its conneotlotis in Him; since that above and tliat below, 
and that on both sides is all related each to another through Him : it does not suffice that we 
are led to the knowledge of God only through the sense of hearing, but vision also should be- 
come a teacher of those sublime cognitions. 

With this expostulation Gregory of Nyssa expresses the truth that, and tries to cosmioai 
explain why, the physical death of the visible form in the center of all things was to S^JftcSiemen't. 
be taken as a typical occurrence, prototypical of the fate and destiny of the peri- 
pheral cosmos. 

By entering this world, our house of mourning, by assuming our body, this ve- J"<^*'«;^ ^ 
hide of death, by sofferlns death Himself, the Crucified One adjudged and condemned ^'^ ° '^ 
death itself as that which ought not to be. He overcomes and abolishes death in al- 
lowing it to exhaust its rage against Him, upon whom it had no claim, because of 
His purity and uninterrupted connection with Gk)d, with men, and with nature. 

What, therefore, Christ accomplished while suffering death, bears as much of a D^th of the M<di«tor 
physical as of a religious significance, since thereby also a physical transformation !te^ärui«'u^T*rM. 
is initiated. Of still greater cosmical import is His resorrectfon, inasmuch as the Tmuition from th« 
glorification eradiating from the body of the Redeemer and His saved ones, extends Ethical ''*"^****^ 
through the whole cosmos, which is but the periphery of that central body. From ;|fj[2,^]^i^^^y, 
this exalted view into the realms of the eternal reality of glory and beatitude we *" 
now return to trace out other premises for further conclusions with reference to the 
redeeming virtue of the sacrifice in the middle of the times and of the nations, where 
the historical macrocosmos centers, together with the natural cosmos. 

§114. The word: "Te shall be as gods" affords a deep insight Ever since its Thetwoehi«f bniMh« 
first utterance attempts have never ceased to make that promise good and true. In "^ *>>•»"»«•»» «^«y- 
pursuance of the attempted fulfillment an array of hostile camps deploys before our. 
view, which in its well drilled lines and frequently renewed attacks represents history 
as one continuous warfare, and the world as the battle field. 

A pious race, that of Seth, bearer of the cult and of pure traditional religion and b^,^^. ^,^. ^^^ 
religious recollections, stands opposite the Cainite race given to worldly culture. o»init«: «j^^^^^^ 
The latter starts out with a selfmade, more convenient religion, substituting an un- 
bloody offering, and sacrificing to its own envy a very bloody one. The one race is 
centripetal and centrally inclined, whilst the other is peripheral and centrifugal— 
and falls asunder. 

Through the central race the peripherally inclined race should have been kept to- 
gether, guided by, and in keeping with, the advices given in the common family tra- 
dition. But a periphery anon disengages itself, taking its own way of realising the in- 
herited ideas of dominion, freedom, and propagation. The complications begin, the 
knot becomes tightened. Memorable traditions of the parental home follow the 
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STAGES OF REVELATION. ' IL D. GH. IL § 115. 

exiles; they are hannted by the reproaches of the murdered son and brother associated 
with those memories. Against the ghastly horror of strict retribution, against the 
fear of getting lost, and in iniitation of the ingrained necessity of unity, a kingdom 
of the world is organised. Despite the broken union with God and kin-folks, the in- 
tent to retain dominion oyer the earth and in Hearen is proclaimed with undaunted 
impertinency. Thus paganism is perfected. Paganism is determined to save itself. 

By this time, after about two thousand years of conscious resistance, the world of the 
periphery has not forgotten, but viciously subverted what was UNlvxBSALiiT known to be the 
relation of man to God. Another two thousand years of sooffinff and ffodlessness pass away, 
not faster than now, and not less flUed with progrress, oommotiou, decay ; only with this differ- 
ence, that original vitality and talents weaken. We alluded to the time when genbral bs- 
ysi<ATiON, eriven in the line of Seth, began with the covenant with Noah and ended with that 
of Abraham. Duriner this period relis^ious consciousness was protected in a narrowing^ 
circle, while continual apostasies toward the dark, deep, and solid substratum of paganism 
persisted in preparing one religious mixture after another, always shaping culture in keep- 
ing with the character of the cult. And thb BBiiioioN of thb kabbowino oiboiiB was pbbpbt- 

UATBD IN THB VI8IONABY, BYMBOIjICAIi AND HISTOBIOAIi WAY, WITHOUT A BIBIiB, without 

another cult but offering sacrifices and prayers, keeping sacred the family-palladium of the 
promises, obeying and confessing God, that is, pbbaohing His Naub. 

On the periphery the valuable remnants of traditionary and symbolic religiousness be- 
came formal, solidified and materialistic. 

In the narrow circle religion became intensified, and kept the mind prepared and sus- 
ceptible for the reception of bpegiaIj bbvelation. This began in Abraham's household, and 
was documentarily fixed through Moses. In order to set free the ethical potencies, the law 
was added to the promise, and the word was added to the few symbolic signs. Humanity in 
general was included for whose benefit this special revelation was thus to be preserved until 
its necessity should have become palpable to the world of the periphery. Different stages in 
the circle of revelation are plainly marked, as for instance the development of the cuitus on 
the score of hieratic, ethico-prophetical, and royal preponderance. On the score of ritualistic 
and formalistio deformation. Interchanging with reformations, the keeping up the cultural 
life depends upon the exercise of discipline and giving solace. Under pressure of the pagan 
world, incurred as punishment for sympathising and mixing with it, revealed religion be- 
comes intensified, and is spiritually and ethically applied, preparatory to receiving the highest 
gift from the Most High. Then the '*Word" appears— to a very small circle of souls with pure 
religiousness and exceptional spirituality. • 

§ 115. Inside of this closed, concentric, and strictly secluded circle of special 
revelation we meet with four inscriptions of universal purport 

These four inscriptions were to preserve the plan of the historic movement. With 
this object in view, the plan was deposited for safe keeping in the book of the na- 
tions—entrusted to the most separatistic of all nations. 

These four inscriptions deserve more attention than is generally paid to 
them. Viewed now —from our position at the feet of the Son of Man lifted up on the 
cross with outstretched arms,— their meaning can be fully comprehended. They are 
instructive. They contain the germinal type of the philosophy of universal history. 
Let us read them, one by one. 

In the first place there is raised the ethnological or genealogical table, the most 
remarkable historical document extant, **in which— as Joh. von Miller observed- 
history has its beginning, and of which the present condition of the ethnical world is 
as yet the commentary." 

As yet we are not enabled to substantiate which of the ethnographical boundary lines 
are clearly mapped out, and in what manner aU nations upon the face of the earth are rep- 
resented in this genealogy. We are justified, however, in supposing that this histori«ü 
survey, dividing the substance of humanity into the ternate of Hamites, Semites, and Japhe- 
tites, affords the foundation as well as the ground plan for the scientific oonstmotion of 
history. Here indeed lies the first great land-record open before us, showing the poss e ssor's 
titles and the nationality of the permanent settlers. No nation poss e ss e s such an index of 
humanity, and such a land-record of nations. Where anything similar is met, it does not 
surpass the impartiality of this document without a sign of any national prejudice whatever. 
Here we have a truly international pedigree which is prescribed and handed down from 
above. Here in plain words are the terms fixed according to which history begins and ends. 
We are shown the race as dispersed after the great flood, but still as branches of one family. 

**The Genealogical Tables" in a comprehensive manner reveal the magnanimity of the 
■aored books of Israel as compared with those of other ancient nations. The best philoeophers 
do not reach that height, whenever they have to deal with the reciprocal relations of the 
diverse parts of humanity." Lenormant, in his ^'Origines de '1 histoire. II, bases this opinion 
upon the correct inference, that the centrifugal parts of humanity ascribe their national pre- 
eminence to the fact of being emanations of particular gods; whilst in this nation of the center 
they are aU recognised as the ehUdren of One. 
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Here the onenees of fhe root, from which all are said to have been spronted, was to c^thoueity of 
be affirmed by the unique blossom that should appear in due season to the Joy of all, 
for the benefit of all, and intercession for alL To that crown the line points, which, umtfot hamuitr. 
like a vein of precious metal running through the wild mountain chain« runs ''•»^«»•»•"'»'ö'^- 
through the ethnical mass here reduced to generic order. 

We pass on to the second inscription which narrates the very fact which from a n. Babylonian 
thousand indications of our own experience we could not help to propose by way of JJ.blSJ'of godi» 
conjecture. Ethnological analysis forced the very items upon our conviction« which SSSSingthacmMa 
we now find as the contents of the second table, answering our postulate of an op- SLJSSSS!!*" ""* i a 
position and a dispersion. Under date of Babel, which the book of nations alone has worw-MonMchy and 
preserved in proper connection, we find the crisis described which we supposed to <»»*«»»•«» «portaai. 
have taken place. We read of the disrupture of human unity. A new and deeper fall vuamx date of Babei. 
ensues. A new evolution begins with a preconcerted revolution, which proved a mad 
devolution, a disastroiis xetrogression. We read <^ a Judgment so effective as to con- 
fuse the conspirators in their attempt to systematise ^'emancipation of the flesh", and 
to organise heathenism, the apparatus of selfsalvation. 

The building of the high tower, emblem of godless culture, brings the curse down 
which scatters the culturists themselves into building debris. They form the pell- 
mell of nations which is so difficult to be brought into any order again. The curse puoi f omoiatod after 
came down in answer to the rebellious parole given out, which at the beginning had "bitii?e''utdii." 
been thrown into the human heart. It is the lie, that man, out of his own resoorces, 
throngh mere Intellectnal and woridly cvltnre could attain to the nature of a %o6. 

Previously we endeavored to show the end for which the formation, or the veroci- proper motives of 
ous annexations, or rather the weldings of states into colossal world-monarchies *•"**" •"'^"Yts, 7gt 
might have been undertaken. Here we detect the motives which inadvertently prompt united defence to 
and favor such conglomerations. The necessity was felt that in protection, against ^^»^ b^^ää^e 
the common foes, and for the sake of co-operation, unity must be kept up. Another ^p^*^"*- 
motive was the inherent remembrance of the duty to cultivate, possess, and rule over Dominion over nature. 
the earth. Still another was the legitimate maintenance of independence, self cul- seif-eoitore. 
ture and selfgovemment. Motives like these were proper and even obligatory in the ■^■^^^"•"*- 
ethical process. Now, in their distortions, they only augment mischief and misery. 
The undertaking seems to bear the noble features of normal aspiration to unity and 
security in a world of change, and struggle, and enmity. It demonstrates the neces- 
sity of a center for meeting in reunion, of a center of cohesion in the well founded 
fear of getting lost in the wide world to be established as a home amidst the shattered 
condition of things. But the erection of the emblem of haughty defiance, the found. NeeeMity for people to 
Ins of a connter-rell|[ion with a ««name,*' of the organised defiance prototypical of the Antl- of j^ui^ in the 
Christ, the scheme to gain Heaven, while at the same time retaining a world of ** •^<"*o'd»'«"**y- 
wickedness in spite of God —became the occasion for open insurrection, and for a dis- 
persion so much the worse, in penalty of wilfully subverting all the motives of ethical 
advance. 

In this beginning of premeditated worldliness we find the basis exposed upon SSbelSSSdÄSi. 
whi^h the great Asiatic empires were founded, where patriarchal authority changed 
into tyrannical despotism. It is marked by that haughtiness which dares to set God 
aside. Man, under plea of independence, in compliance with the first instigation of fab^Te'lHad^nto^si^^^ 
the •'sicut dii", aspires at self adoration and selfdeification. His wordly culture ^-p**'«» * **• "*• 
is calculated to secure him the honor of having improved upon the first creation, seif-deiflcation; 
One collapse after the other notwithstanding, the attempt is repeated to such an «»«»flcation of culture. 
extent that even the Mediator was met by a temptation of that nature. But each Deepitethe exemplary 
of these monster empires, shedding streams of blood, in pursuance of dominion Ili!^''A^^*^°''^ 
under pretense of seeking human welfare, will only have to serve either one of the 
spiritual spheres. Whether willingly or not, knowingly or not, this thirst of power 
must ultimately serve the purpose and further the interest of the spiritual kingdom 
of deliverance. At Babel for the first time we hear the boast of high civilisation w !t high""*' 
with riot and anarchism at the bottom. The humiliating chastisement is designed a^alcbSm*Tt the bottom. 
to demonstrate forever the utter folly of misdirected aspirations to vainglory. The Fouy of miadireeted 
terrible event was intended to be a warning for all time to come; as such it so far has ^fn-tioTd^^o^Med. 
remained proverbiaL 
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Further on the third monument presents its object-lessons: the ''Imafe of fkt Moa- 
afchies**, so called. Historic study, whatever there was of it in the Middle-Ages, was 
divided as to the number of DaniePs world-o^onarchies. They were thought to 
include the world of nations in generaL We do not find that much in the vision, or 
perhaps more. Of the substructure — HM)nsisting of theTurano-Mongolians, then almost 
sunk out of sight into the night of solidified darkness,— the picture which Daniel saw 
and described shows no trace. It also ignores the ethnological structure of the culti- 
vated nations in general. In fact, this hieroglyph refers to that province of worldly cul- 
ture pure and simple, which keeps up special relations with the people of God, without adopt- 
ing, in exchange, the promises deposited In the intermediating organisation, and which evea 
turns the heads of the chosen people to adopt the woridllness of Qod's outspoken enemies. The 

rejection of the divine goodness for the sake of worldly alliances causes the ruin of 
their own culture. 

If these coincidences are taken into consideration, then the third table reveals 

more than the first. It reveals the condemnation of that kind of cnitnro which detracts maa 

from God and leads Into the historic declivity. The value of the earthly components dimlaish- 

ins from gold to clay Is to warn those initiated into divine secrets against the growing fea- 

dency to overestimate, admire, and to ape, perhaps, a cnlturo which has been compared to ■ 

cheap polish, daubed upon a smooth surface as a means of deception. 

It is a fatal error to mistake cultural progress for what the book of the nations terms 
the fflory of God. Worldly culture has its value as an embellishment or in its usefulness; in 
its place it is ffood as beloncrins to the domain of the relative ffoods of creation. But to sligrht 
the Supreme Goodt in preference of thinffs lyiny upon the periphery, causes that pride which 
precedes the crash every time« When a nation is in its prime, on the heierht of so called re- 
finement, when culture takes the place of cultus, then the catastrophe is always fast approaoh- 
ing. At the time and place of which our fl^rure speaks, the inverted scale of valuation had ar- 
rived at its lowest desrree, where the cleft appears in its awful steepness; where the abyss is 
not screened in the least, whilst the "advent" is near. The cleft rendered obvious by the con- 
trast Ues between that culture which on the one side, struts out to the extremest peri- 
phery, and the other which cultivates the concentrative dispositions of the mind. The one 
pervades the whole plain and in its rapid profressiveness flattens out into all directions and 
details of training, money-making and luxuriousness, and soon exhausts itself: the other 

measures all thoughts and acts aocordingr to their nearness to God, the center of aU relations 
and of aU matters nistorical. 

In proportion to the spread and growth of worldly culture, symbolised in the 
abundance of the base minerals in the image, the better class of culture had dimin- 
ished; the gold of fidelity to the God once honored and known, had become as scarce 
as outward prosperity, under the fostering care of the benign hand on high, some 
thing had grown, nevertheless. It was the intense desire, animating some lowly and 
oppressed, yet patriotic and pious people, that the promise might be fulfilled. This is 
the sort of cultivation which prepares for the reception of exceedingly greater things 
than could ever have been expected or imagined. It was the outstretched hand of 
faith which is sure to have its petition granted. This experience of the truth of reve- 
lation, in the fulfillment of promises comes only in answer to such prayer, tho it 
may be offered most unostentatiously by a poor relative of ancient nobility, tho of 
a house not so pure as not to contain some gentile blood. 

And now we arrive at the fourth record, one of specific interest to philologists. 
We are better than ever prepared to appreciate its contents. This document corre- 
sponds with the first record of nations. It treats of a new brotherhood, praying in 
unison for fulfillment. See how the desire is granted. 

Confusion of language and dispersion of- nations are going to be ameliorated. 
Those once dispersed are gathered in the house of Qod. The heartrending discord is 
solved by the harmony of new tongues afiame with divine fervency, testifying to the 
truth and grace of the Mediator, and also signifying the resurrection of the unity of 
the human family once buried under the ruins of BabeL 

The occasion on which the gift of this new coefficient of history miraculously 
came down in fiames, conveys also a typical import. It throws light npon each mem- 
ber of this family of a new blood-relationship in a double sense. The event cele- 
brates the birthday of new-bom children of God and their gathering into the unity of 
a regenerated humanity. The occasion furnishes the pledge from on high that for 
those thus united the great chasm is bridged. The arches of the bridge are to be 
sprung the world over from both shores of the ocean of time. Full and intimate com.- 
munion of both worlds is established and is to remain. 
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The main object of Penteoost was not to restore orl^nal laniraage, the lost center of all >**& object noi 
languages. A fancy for Pentecost on that score would but indicate the recurring tendency i!St!!!l!i^n?t T^ tbl^ 
toward the peripheral culture. Max Mu^er tried to find the lost center there, since he be- i°^«^< <>' p«ripheni 
lieved, that the ** Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian evidently show a convergence toward a com* h. hvbIlbb, Bvbwof. 
mon source.*' Bumouf thought that **hidden but real relations exist between the Semitic Ian- * '^'* 

guages and Sanskrit." This, however, is ail irrelevant. 

When the Spirit from above kindled the lights; when the secrets of the human 
family were disclosed in their depths» and were expressed in ardent praises going j^^^ ^ 
heavenward in the fire of spiritual offerings of first fruit,— it was not the resurrec- oo«ioperp«tiimi« 

MiythlnK of p ^r m» ^ 

tion of something old, but it was the enactment of the new covenant The new hymn "<xi" ^ uf«. 
intonated on earth in answer to the gift, as understood by all the listeners around the 
witnesses and heralds of the King of Kings, gave thanks for more than ever had been 
hoped for on earth. What was given was received as the fulfillment of promises oenMhef «mw 
given in ages past; but it equally was the pledge and type of an ideal yet to be real- Fo^dl^'ot th« cimrak. 
ised, of the only promise left to be fulfilled in the future at the goal of a new process Fnifliimentof »iith« 
of development thus begun. In its typical import the event initiates and illumins ^"^^' "*• **"•• 
the new seon of the universal transflgpiratioiL For the new structure in which,— laanewuidiart 
Just as in the old nation and covenant alone revelation was received and preserved,— {p^'^ih. uhimai« 
the plan and the goal of destiny and the new order of the world are to be preserved ^^"v"»^«"* 
and realised: for this new structure the foundation is laid. Then the new ontogenetic 
factor silently retires from the noise of the builders, from the noise of the incoming 
and outgoing nations, into the "Holy of Holies*', the innermost recesses of a com- 
paratively few sanctified souls. 

Thus upon four powerful pillars: the Genealogical Memorial Tables; the Tower chorehtypiMiof «ha 
of Babel (with the confusion of tongues); the Image of ''Humanistics"; and the ^^^om''^ 
Church (with the unification of languages) are based the further movements and the 
goal of history. Any conjectures formed to supersede this prophecy under the vandalis- in oontmi to «m toif«r 
tic attempts to overthrow these old pillars of humanism will be doomed to no less bit- Kingdom 
ter disappointment than that of the builders of BabeL This prophecy, at the same ^' ^abei. 
time, announces that a higher hand has designed place, time, and task for the indi- 
vidual nations, as they are dismissed with the benediction and go to their work. ^vmü Kin'^om to 

It became the special charge of the Apostle to Qie heathens to explain this more ^^'•^'>^v^^^ 
explicitly. The secret,which had been preserved in the vessel of the Jewish Theocracy, 
he was now specially commissioned to preach to the gentiles directly, since the meri- ^u^n ud*"^ 
dian dividing the times and the nations had been crossed. ciTiiiMtion; 

now the tecrot 

We cannot follow him Just now. As yet we have to remain a little longer with the great eommunicatad to th« 
sacrifice. It must be left to theology to formulate how the union of the human and the divine **" **' 
natures in the person of the Mediator, and their relation to the sacrificial death, ought to be ^j^ig^ ^^ ChrMolosr« 
conceived. True advance in this respect was signalised by Dr. Weidner of Chicago, in several Wumm. 
passages of his"Sthics'\ to the effect that the ethical study of Scripture *'will bring to light 
matters which a mere doctrinal" (dogmatical) ^^consideration would not take into account. 
This ia especially the casein regard to the central point in Holy Scripture --the person of 
Christ." 

For our present purpose it must suffice to see in His death a necessity which throws 
light upon man, his history and this visible world belonging to him. This necessity will be 
rendered the more intelligible as the realised effects of this death shaU stand out in history 
which now takes a new start. 

For, with this death the accounts of history with the ancient nations are dosM and the 
result of the settlement is enunciated. At the same time a distant view is opened upon the Pin«i ftiiiiummiaf 
closing scenes of history in general from the scope of the empty sepulchre. The King of Na- prophMio" 
tions outlined how much of these scenes may be anticipated, thereby enabling us to discern 
the last act, even the transformation of the stage. This transit of the cosmos, however, into 
the state of glorification is not to be expected without some things being pulled down, not not without eertom 
without a great deal of destruction, not without the death-struggle. *^**^ >tnacffi«. 

CH. HI. THE INTERjHEDlATlON IN ITS ETHICAL BEARINGS. 

g 116. The advent and immanency of the Savior is demonstrated as a logical 
necessity, so that, as we hope, the exhibition of the physical data did not weaken the 
strength of the reason of things. Now the ethical import of the Mediator's life and BfTects of the 
death remains to be discnssed« Dying He drew all into His death in order that livinij^ res r ec on. 


oaMkrth. 
Jewish th«oene7 th« 


He may draw all after Him into His life. 

^The Redeemer's cross is our key which discloses and closes the history of the 
ancient world. Its culture resulted in a mass of degradations and unsolved questions 
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THE QCALR OF HIGHXB DEVELOPMENT. 


n. D. ch. n. § 116b 


re^^mvated hooNhold 
to woft«« a Icsran 
in th« doafli of 
hnmanltj. 


dtoemlnaUnf the 
purpoM of biatonr. 

In ever widening 
eirclee, the prooeM 
ia folDg on without 
ceaving 

analogous to, but not 
Idantieal with, the 
deTelopment« in the 
natural sphere. 

SCALE OF 
PROGRESS 
IN GENERAL; 

from the inorganic to 
the celestial world. 
1 9, 67, lOe. 321. 

Higher gradae of life 
Imparted to beings in 
progrcsslTe etagra of 
derelopment and 
self -preparation for 
the transit into 

five hiffher 
irrades, 

with a 

hiatus between 
each. 

Hiatus between 

inorganic and 
organic life; 

between 

vegetable and 
animal Ufe; 


between 
animal and 

Eersonal life 
ss distinct. 


physioo-spiritaal 

and 

pneumatioo- 
divine life 

difference almost 
imperoeptible. 

The lower sphere 
always to prepare 
itself for tiie 
reception into th« 
nest higher. 

Ifind in the 
lower stage 
unable to 
understand 
the higher. 

■quality of eondttiona 
unon the entire scale 
of derelopment. 
(the natural process 
foreshadowing the 
spiritual in the pbynical 
analogies) | 6, 7. 

In denees of diminish- 
ing distinctness but 
growing intennlty. 

I 9, 23, 24. 109, 221. 


Christ alone imparts 
the life eternal and 
Indissoluble; 

In the historic way of 
organically flzed 
ordinances. 

All eombinatlnns 
outside of this 
connection with Christ 
by faith are soluble. 


nplitttf . ItB «mmdh of prime bronght to bloom 
a mass of involutions and subversions becoming ever more complicated, ill wliieh the 
plan and task of history seemed to disappear— sealed up in the sepulchre of the God- 
Man. 

With His resurrection we plainly see the rise of the history of a new world, the his- 
tory of xn% regenerated family as a leaven worked into the dough of humanity. By 
the working f or^s oiewly imparted, working in cooperation and standing in com- 
munication with the realm «f divine influences: the veiled purpose of history be- 
comes now gradually disclosed to everwitauAg circles through a process analogooB 
to, and on the basis of, but not identical with, former de^ilmiments. 

Speaking of development, we are prompted to digress from our diaouitlonvfew jnomenls 

for a summary review of the matter. The ethical necessity of the Mediation needs to be broui^t 

out from a synopsis of data preceding and succeeding the mediatory intercession. For the 

reiteration of these data the interruption wiU be excusable, because of the ethical Import of 

^e matter. 

In the domain of the inoboakio world, nothing is able to overstep its bounds at anj* 

point, or to transoend from itself into the organic A hiatus yawns between these two parte 
of creation. Nowhere is spontaneous generation produced from Force-Substanoe. The gap 
is bridged only when life-germs enter this lower sphere, after it has prepared its^ for re- 
ceiving them from the sphere above. Then Inorganic matter, impregnated with oi^anie lifei 
is appropriated, assimilated, and conducted by it to the next higher class of entities. This 
process continues through the entire scale of oi^ftnio formations, even of social organisations, 
always conditioned by receptivity and reciprocal Interaction or Cooperation of the lower 
elements, preparatory to the reception of new impartations from the higher sphere. 

In the OBOAyio world the hiatus between vegetable and animal life does not appear to be 
so wide, the formative elements not being so heterogeneous. Still it is not bridged unless a 
specifically different, generic life is added. At this step it is animal life which assumes and 
assimilates the force-substance of both the lower spheres, leading them up to personal life. 

Again a hiatus, now between animal and pbb8onai< life. Outwardly it seems to have dis- 
appeared, so that many deny any essential difference. But that hiatus between animal and 
human life is the more intense. 

As a matter of course the creatures of the lower sphere can in no case understand the 
difference, altho the animal sees it. The difference lies in the psychical sphere and Is 
profound, because the spiritual substance has entered the soul of man. 

Again,in the sphere of personal life,a hiatus, scarcely perceptible at all from the outside. 
The absolute difference here cannot be understood by the inferior mind, altho a child can see it. 
And a child is very receptive for spiritual influences from superior minds, by whom its own is 
to be cultivated and developed under the condition of cooperation, always under the proper 
maintenance of the interrelation with the concomitant lower spheres. By way of preparation 
for receiving the divine, the fnxumatio infusion, the mind must be disentangled from the pre- 
ponderance of the physical principles. Thus personal life may be guided up and elevated into 
the highest sphere of the life divins-hüman. 

It is always the factor from above entering the lower sphere, which unites the pbxpabbd 
lower elements to itself, in order to lead them along with itself up to new and higher forms 
of life. Here, in new connections and interactions, preparatory to the coming elevation, the 
transition into the next higher sphere upon the same terms takes place. The lower is always 
taken up by the higher, in order to serve as a coefficient in this stage of development to a still 
higher. The lower is always to be set free from the encumbrances of the lower on enterinc 
the higher sphere. And the higher can never be understood by the lower, unless it has ob- 
tained its position in the higher sphere, where the purpose of the development has become 
manifest, and where the difference becomes conspicuous. 

To this end and for this very work the Christ entered the world and re-entered 
Heaven, namely: to impart to minds prepared under the law the necessary pneumatic 
life from on high. Otherwise, or apart from this, even spiritual Ufe cannot under- 
stand nor enter the sphere of blessedness ultimately designed for man. The chasm 
between fallen man and his destiny, made still more inaccessible through man's own. 
fault, is now bridged by the Savior. Through His assuming human life the truly 
real life, life eternal is revealed and imparted to human nature by its Mediator, the 

Liberator of the world. 

The life appearing through, and imparted by Him is Indissoloble. Being super- 
natural and eternal, this life is nowhere else to be found in the spheres of finite exis- 
tence but in organic connection with the spiritual world through Christ embraced by 
faith. Outside of this organism, no other but soluble combinations are found here 
below. However great the difference is between physico-peychico-flnite and spiritual 
pneumatico-eternal life, and necessary as it is to discriminate between them, the diffi- 
culty is, even at the points of gradation to distinguish the subtile demarkations be- 
cause of their blendii^ of the psychico-spiritual nature. 
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n D. Gh. m. § 11^7. THB OOGKimiN ^'HiniiKBEBL* SM 

Th« eternal Ufedeioende in order to embrace earthly life, and to nnahaokle It from its 
eonflnioff conditions; to set it free from bases and vases, as it were. Unless life eternal by 
Tlrtue of its association with temporal life prepares the temporal and elevates it to the ffrade 
of spiritual reality, and unless this life temporal allows itself to be taken into this treatment, I^ita'y w^idto 
it cannot be led back to the ideal life, 1. e. to its source, to life in its real and adequate form of Imoohm spiritaaiiMd. 
existence. Bqual to the processes in nature,— which simply foreshadow theyrade of hlcrhest 
development, where orsanio life takes up and assimilates inorffanio forces thus leading the 
material world up to the poasibility of beinc spiritualised,— doe« eternal life lead the highest 
earthly organism, the human world, up to the hiffhest organisation. Eternal life —embracing 
the human world one by one, according to its principle of personal diversity —thus transforms 
the temporal or arrested life of the human world, by conducting it to the state of the only 
nonnal and real life. 

This tnith comes to light in the resarrection of the Liberator, the Redeemer, 
unless bodily risen from death as the glorified, yet corporeal Mediator —in whom the 
spiritualisation of nature is complete for the first time —He could not have been p^tSÜ^'^l^ity of 
credited with being the Head, the First-bom, the life-germ, prototype and progenitor ^^^JiS^I^m^* 
of a new family, a regenerated humanity. As such, however, He showed Himself. itf«diXl7''^"'* 
He appeared only to the disciples, prepared by Himself for the reunion in the higher 
sphere of true life. For, unless ethically prepared, the humanity of the mere natural 
and therefore lower grade, does not see, much less comprehend or receive, the higher 
life, the life divine. 

Whosoever becomes, in this order, a member of true discipleship, to him it is whoMeTerb«<»n>«a 
manifest, to a degree of unshakable certitude, that the Lord of Glory, whom their ^S^Jii^^HS?' 
hands had touched, is the very same One in whom the thought of the world was con- ""^ *^'^'^' 
ceived, by whom and for whose sake the world was called into being, and who came SÄ"^iSS?SlL 
in the fulness of time to seek and lift up persons lost and under bondage, and to guide ^**u><*^*** 
them back to the Father. 

This being clear to the followers, they became at once conscious of the truths 
connected with these facts; of the significance, for instance, of a first man of the race "s^ond Ad.m": 
as its root and common parent, and of the significance of the '^second Adam," the Son hHJ^SSl^S^i!!^ 
of Man and Qod: man, as the natural crown of humanity in one respect, and as the ^^^^""^ 
scion grafted into humanity in another. Thereby the disciples, in increasing num- 
bers, recognised as never man had before the human being in its ideality and eternal 
value. 

This is something entirely new in human history. It is a revelation. It is not ifewtohttory; _^ 
the discovery of advanced evolutionism, which posits an ideal quite different. ^i^HS^S""^ 

§117. It was then, that men began to see, not only subjectively their dignity coiutitiimtp.rt.of 
and true origin, but also their objective oneness. After the divine nature had taken JSSi^ »?"***'*' 
possession of the friends of Jesus, after the Risen Lord had poured out the Holy Spirit ^^^J« fiSh^^' 
into their minds, humanity comprehended itself— despite the diversity of languages, ^i,;'^ ÄJ**""»"' 
etc. —as a unity in respect to both origin and destiny. 'It may be surprising,*' said 
Jacob Grimm,"that it never came into the mind of Greek or Hindoo to raise.much less i^S^SSSg^m 
to attempt to solve, the question as to the variety of human speech and its origin.'* t^ th« yni3S^i^i!!U 

speech and •■ to th» 

The question of languages and human unity had been lying open before all nations, jl'J^^^^ *^ 
and was silently passed over in all ages. It had been asked with astonishment at S«wel^1i pSJiS*. 
the single instance, after the reunion had become a fact, when even the dumb ^- ^*^- * ^^ 

spoke. Then and there the answer was given. 

There are lyinff dormant in man« or bound up within him, certain incipiencies (com- 
parable to the so called "rudimentary organs'*) which are now awakened and set free by JiJ^iJi^'aj/m*'**-. 
methaphysical assistance. Man ''came to" himself, and was enabled to see himself with sur- free;— "radimantuT 
prise as in a deep "central vision**. The speaking with tongues is a supernatural ffift— but Central vision 
after aU: whatspeakinc is not? of penonai import: 

Through the word and breath the disciples had been perceptibly touched by their master ton^ueaf 
now their irlorified Head ; and they knew themselves to be now in more immediate touch with Unity in spirit coven 
Him, than when they held regular conversation with Him on their Journeys. In this intimate **'*"'*' ^ »«««■««. 

connection with the Lord, and through Him also peculiarly united amoner themselves, they 

formed a nucleus of a new "humanity." AU their new experiences were analoirous to first THE CHURCH, 
creation ; they knew themselves to be new creatures. It was not a reform— it was a renova- ereauSn?' ^ ^"* 
tion. A fire quickeninir« purifying, and liffht-irivinff is kindled as the Son of Man had desired Nucirai'of a new 
that it should be. This new life in the similitude of fire shall henceforth, by mere praying: and Norrn^nn, 
preaching and without any ostentation, seize nation after nation, and form history and trans- ^^* * rmiovation. 
form the world. 
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CHRIST THE '"IMAGE" OF OUB DESTmiES. 


IL D. Gh. m. § 117 


Christianity 

means 
not a new human 
fenut created, but • 
new oTfuilBstlon. 

Preachinf of the 
Ooapel 

The ties bindinf the 
Head and memben 
Into a mystical body 
are brotherly loTe and 
compaMion, In 
resijonse to the 
Great Sacrifice. 

Love In general to 
fellow man. 

Another novelty in 
htatory. 

Sum of the 
effects of Chrlat*8 
resurrection : 
"Humanity" 

a concept for whieh 
not even Boeratca or 
Plato had as much 
aa a word. 


Hamaniiv to eooperat« 
in the spirltnalisatlon 
«f the world. 


Type of humanity 
in Its totality 
and »olidarlty; 
answering the 
requirements of eadh la 
the rUverftlty of all 
earthly situations. 
I 13. «>, M, M. 105, 120, 
1KÖ, 191. 197, 201, a06, 
232, 238. 


Typical flfirure 

in whom all conditions 
of life are mirrored, 
to whose life.every 
person can trace and 
conform his own. 
i 13, »6, 87, 106, 288. 


The life and death of 
the Ood-man typical 
of lite movements, 
Ufu t and final 
consummation of 
history. 


There was created not an other human orsanlsm, but we emphaalse it— a new orffanlaa- 
tion, that is, the oryanio connection of renewed personalities into one body or socially organ- 
ised community. The oolleffe of the dioiples and all who joined them and were embodied with 
the Head of the orsanisationf found and felt themselves without much reflection under this 
Head as members of one body. And without much reflection, but not without a new way of 
specific guidance, they made it their sweetest task, to spread the fflad news. From this local 
center the world of nations was to be invited to partake of the membership in the mystloal 
body, under this Head. The means of this eatherin^ and bindint: are: Love and compassion 
by virtue of the ffreat sacrifice. 

It was an unheard-of story which spread like fire in ever inereasinff circles from the 
Orient to the Occident. The world's history had been cryinir to Heaven. Love answered with 
abundant proofs of mercy from Heaven. The call of this undiminishingr but enrichinir love 
is to resound to the world^s ends, and behold— it connects them so, that there be no end in the 
circulation of love.. 

It is proclaimed, that divine value and destiny is to be respected even in the most 
abandoned person; and that no man shall esteem another less than himself, except he 
were god-forsaken and to be pitied the more« And even then it is worth the while, 
that in order to rescue him from the awful doom of perdition, one may exercise love 
and compassion even unto death. 

Now, whatever has been enunciated as an effect of Christ's resurrection is ob- 
tained in the term "Humanism*'! It is well expressed in that word, which, as IL 
Mueller said, "never passed the lips of either Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle." 

Through the accomplishment of the plan of saltation by the Mediator up to this 
point, the ethical necessity of His entrance and intercession is proven. 

The natural world from geological substances up to the highest of its formatiooB 
cannot be explained out of itself. But as soon as man is taken into consideration the 
method of nature's workings becomes apparent, and system is demonstrable through- 
out, because he is the synopsis of nature, and because the part cannot be understood 
unless viewed in its relations to the whole. The same is the case with the human 
world. In spite of all possible attempts to interpret it by itself, it remains an enigma 
unless the God-man is taken into consideration. Then it becomes explicable to those 
who accept Him as the real synthesis of this world of humanity, as the syn(q[»is of all 
the true elements contained in every theory, as the source of all life and light 

In order to understand the loose variety of nations representing figures in the 
play of history, we needed a typical figure to make the success of their several pecu- 
liarities and tiie laws conditioning the variations intelligible. This miist be« type la 
which each finds himself projected, ia whose Hfe every lodividnal penoa may trace his owa» 
on whom he may call for succor, whose life mirrors his own case in every condition of the niai 
in every affair of daily life. Since we cannot help noticing that the affairs of man col- 
lectively, i. e, as history, follow the lines of an accurately planned combination, we 
discover the theme of this history to be actually and plainly revealed, in the life of 
the God-man. He is demonstrable as the very Son of Man; as the type and ideal of 
the whole race; after whom it unconsciously yearns; through whom and for whom it 
is fashioned; by whom each one individually shall become renewed under easy phy- 
sically and ethically fixed conditions. 

Now humanity for the first time was made acquainted with the significance of 
the Mediator with reference to these things. Only in the fellowship of His disciples, 
and subsequently in His organised community was humanity perceptibly, however 
imperfectly in outward appearance, reinstated to its dignity and freedom. 

The questions ever forcing themselves upon the mind of man as to his position 
among the complex environments, as to the wealth of potentialities and opportuni- 
ties which he as the binding tie of two forms of existence holds in himself; as to the 
depths from which his consciousness looms up:— these questions are satisfactorily 
answered, and the implied discrepancies most consistently and naturally solved, only 
in the person and through the mouth of the God-man. 

Alone through Him mankind receives light as to its own high Ipportance and 
deep significance; in Him the race is elevated to its ideal dominion over nature. 
What is ethically required of man, his task on earth, preparatory to the consummate 
reunion and blessedness in the higher life : humanity must determine by the measure 
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of his exemplary exeelleney. Whatever is valuable in history since it entered the Human beinff« 
8Bra of a new development, consists in definitely reflecting and assiduously copying ^divi?uaU^ 
this model life, •'The Image." «»der ««^ditibnj. 

It is noteworthy, that with the study of the character and "Life of Christ" in our ukfii^ ist' m 
century the study of history in general received new impulses and deeper insight. 177,' 220! 

It must be one of the chief aims of humanity and its historic progress, to appre- Mediator in His 
hend humaliity tn its entirety, its most abandoned specimens included, since each chunSu ^^^ 
and every one of them participates in our high and common origin from the image MM-.ttniqn« dtioii 
••after Our likeness". And "the" main virtue ultimately consists in practicing hu- S"£™'iii,"lj?°'* 
maneness, in accordance with the maxims drawn from the fact of this fellowship, Christ S^'ju^o^^ ^'^"^ 
Jesus not excluded. The final goal of human development and the normal course of y^j^^j,,, ,^ ^,,^ 
history is the liberation from mere natural conditions, and (of course under provisos) ^ilj',^*;*;^^^^^* 
the subsequent elevation into glorious perfection. As the recognition of unity in "^'""«•Jg gsm i? 
"the Image" was obtained only from above, so the aspiration for union and the ac- . 
quisition of real education necessarily ascend to where education ("Büd"-ung) is mSul ^^ *^® 
alone obtainable: in the direction towards "that which is above." Humanonee» 

§ 118. Standing thus at the focus of the ethical principles, we find, closely re- ^««pJiT oThSfMity 
lated to Ethics, the principles of Aesthetics. They also lie infolded in the Mediator, Tnoiudins even 
thQ central man, in His harmonious deportment, in His doctrine and rhetoric, in His ^^ '^^^^d 
passion and resurrection. Well aware of the objections ready against so bold an as- gpe<Smra of 
sertion, we emphasise the truth, that the glorified corporeality of Jesus makes Him delfeneraoy. 
the First-Bom of a new humanity, which with Him as the head, is to be made perfect § ^^^ 

in the transfiguration of the body into the state of glory. From no other source can "bildci«. laucejUKo" 
ultimately the idea of the Beautiful be derived. prop^r^^. 

"^ , 19,35,48,115,176. 

In the most majestic, tho meekest of men, we see, since His resurrection, our (s^«»«»*: •«."•) 
corporeal figure, which He wears, gloriously spiritualised. For, this corporeality as SjS'jJ***'***** 
now transformed into the form of spiritual existence does not dissolve into the flood of eestheties. 

ether. BwHum ot tha RiNQ 

The Hellenes boastfully but superficially talked about harmony, because of sin <*"• '*!»'» ■•"^•*^" 
they thought so wantonly as to connive at it. Plato took sin into account to the ex. ü'tlliiSlS^^'in 
tent of rendering the body sin itself. Hence he could not see the harmony by which g^^^of oiory 
his countrymen contrived to hide sin. l!JÜSJe"fttIr *"* 

With Christ harmony is more than a contemplative conception; in Him it is real- ^*'''^'^' 
ised and exhibited to perfection. In Him we have the ideal unification of the spirit SS^fntoe^r "^ 
with its body, the body expressing this ideal of harmony in consummate reality. The D^eiency «f th«. or«ek 
normal equilibrum is obtained in the most natural, i. e. unaffected and artless man- *<^«^ oPhumoay. 
ner, so that every abnormity, especially that of affectation, the most abject of all, is J;J^^^f ^^.^ 
abolished. The ideal thought deposited in human nature is fully realised. In the »te^^aLormiuM 
Risen One we see the norm, plan, and aim of historic truth fully uncovered in beauti- 
ful lines and tints, inasmuch as His life moves in curves of equanimity and perfect 
harmoniousness. We see man in his genuine, unassuming dignity, tho merely fore- 
shadowed at present, yet warranted to become apparent and distinctly visible to all 
the world in all its glory. Virtually the heterc^eneity between mind and body is Th« ronrnetion oc 
overcome. The hateful soul in elegant forms of studied attractiveness, or selfishness pu'n, the^^^and «h« 
in the garb of sanctimoniousness and similar matters of outward appearance must ^Td^opmen? ' 1 m. 
cease to deceive and to corrupt the judgment of men. Misleading contrasts, such, for 
instance, as may prejudice a noble character on account of a rough appearance, or a 
"beautiful soul" in a homely body, are reconciled, not through absurd mortification 
in a false spirituality with its contempt of the body, but by the spirit pervading the hetoro^eneity of matter 
body as his temple and adorning it with the "fruits of the spirit." "* "^"^ * overcomj^ 

Hence the extreme contrasts at variance with Christian aesthetics, especially 
strong between the eastern and western Aryans, become eliminated in widening cir- 
cles after the corporeal appearance of the glorified Risen One to His believers. 

Buddhism considers corporeal substance as a mere docetic apparition, as a contraat« of Hindoo 
spectre of reality. There the only good lies in unconsciousness, by which one im- ;°c*o,^^JJ*''^1Sj,{; 
agines to escape the misery of this phantom existence. This is what presses the 'SSi 0? Iif». 
stamp of alwardness apoo Hindoo «sthetics. 
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Greek lealptan bean 
th« mark ca 
«ntrathfnlneM. 


DUferMie« between 

^1111 morelity end 
iettan elhlee. 


Morality and 
aethetleUm atBenaree. 
Ounon 


Morelitjr «f Athene. 


Tbe eeeondary good in 
ChriiUanl^. 


Morality and «MllMtloB 
of Jcnualem. 


Sacred music: 

"Trtaha^OB.*' 


The adornment of the 
houaeof Ood, 


a matter Intlrely 
unknown to 
earroundfng nattona. 
"Magnificat.'' 

Eflucational prtvilegea 
whieh the ChrbUan 
enjoys. 
I 9, 35. 48, 117, 185, 176. 

History but the 
exposition of 
man in all his 
diwiKMitions, 
incipiencies, and 

rotentialities. 
1, 13, 15, 16, 38, 44, 
117, 119, 168, 176, 
186, 197, 201, 205, 
233. 

Christ our pattern. 

I 117,120. 

Asoetieim Inclined to 
make the temple of 
theapirit a penitentiary. 
'Bildung*' eat of the 


PINE ABT IN CULTUS: "THBICB HOLY*'.— "MAGNIFICAT." IL D. GH. IIL § 119 

In Hellenism the phenomenal world is diyine. What is good, meaning that 
which is pleasant and agreeable, Greek phantasy shaped into idealistic conformity« 
The Greek enjoys his products of illusion with raptnre, conscious of the fact, that it 
was his art with intent to produce that satisfaction or contentment in the beholder 
which makes him forget the indigencies of worldly life. But, even if unconscious of 
the intent to silence the reminders demanding of him a perfect life, there yet re- 
mains just that artifice, pendulating between tendenciousness and naiyete, which 
stamps upon Greek 8Ctti|rtare the mark of natrathfalness. 

This illustrates the close connection between ethics and aesthetics, consequently 
the difference between pagan morality and Christian Ethics. 

"The society of Buddha, says Oldenberff, is a oon^resation of monks and nuns. It is 

what it styles itself —a "society of be^ffars.'* Prince Yassantra, the Buddha in the second last 

of his incarnations, wiU not kill a beast; and in order that not a worm shall die on his aooount 

he will not wear any silken garments. His beniarn tenderness does not allow it. But this same 

benignity does not forbid him to ffive away his wife and children. This benevolence turns to 

selfoomplaoency which discards aU sense of duty« One plunges himself in quietistle 

revelry so as to escape aU molesting cares, and then enlarges upon his righteousness and striot 
reli^riousness. 

The Hellenes on the other side, dodged the combat under indulffenoe of carnal desires, 
not finding it necessary to deny themselves the pleasures and diversions of the moment. Their 
onesidedness led them to make even religion consist of sensual enjoyment. They had oom- 
pletely forgotten, it seems, that the things in the realm of the secondary ffood are entrusted 
only to be made irood use of in conseoratinff them to higher accounts. Having lost the idea of 
the Supreme Good as the standard measure for valuing the secondary good ; having no sense 
for that which is holy, but merely for what is prudent in regrard to a fiU of pleasure, tiie 
Greeks mistook the world and the lusts thereof for the one thing worth Itving for, not- 
withstanding their pessimistic misgivings that such a life is a business which does not cover 
the costs. At Benares earthly things are considered bad ; because of generating distress, they 
are to be thrown away. At Athens life is a frolic, f uU of good things, to enjoy whieh man 
throws himself away. 

According to Christian tenets the visible goods convey either pain or pleasure, in response 
to the manner in which, and the purpose for which they are used ; but as signs of kindness 
and gifts of Grod they are estimated in either case. The secondary good must be worked for, 
nevertheless; and such weU earned goods are tobe appreciated, cultivated, idealised, spiritual- 
ised, that is, they must be husbanded and employed with reference to the giver and his pur- 
poses. 

To these goods belongs corporeality, one of man^s essential parts. The Humanists have 

done well to emphasise this truth, to insist upon its restitution and proper application. The 
humanitarian idea could have originated nowhere else but in Christianity, that is, after the 
new principles had been adopted and had become prevalent. 

In yonder temple, honored with silent reverence by Greeks andSomans, to whieh 
Augustus had dedicated golden chaUces, in which sacrifices were offered down to the 
time of emperor Yitellius,— there the Trishagion is chanted: "Holy is OUB Grod, holy is our 
OOD, BOiiT is our God, the Lord Zabaoth", the worshipers knowing themselves to be a holy 
people. The prayers offered there as if under observances of sacerdotal duties include aU other 
nations. Still more important it is that there alone was perceived, what the word holy signifies, 
whilst to the nations east and west of that temple the idea was entirely unknown. Here, in 
consequence of the cognition of Holiness, unadulterated purity of soul and body Is kept up 
in the usages of every-day life, whi^rt* not one single form of paganism knew of holy gods. 
Among the Jews alone, the grave and sober nation among the staggering, hearts and Ups were 
touched and sanctified as by burning coals from the altar. Here alone, by means of a holy law, 
a flame from above (not selfkindled fire) had singed the flesh, and had cultivated that chastity 
which finally could intonate the triumphant "Magnificat," so unique in aU the literature of 
the world. In the Messiah of the nations that pious sentiment received its tangible object. 

§ 119. The conviction of the historic reality of the God-man involves the premise 
that He also is the "Image" of all that is magnificent; and the conclusion, that also 
His kingdom is to he-acknowledged as the realm of noblest humanitarianism, as the 
repository of all that is truly humane, and "herr"-lich at the same time. Here the 
truth comes to bring forth its practical results, that history is but the exposition of 
man in all his incipiencies and dispositions. "There the image and likeness** appears 
resplendent from the God-man. Resurrected He appears as the model after, 
and the end for, which man is to be "educated", to be "led out of* all that grav- 
itates tp ugliness and to the sphere of the vulgar, and to be conducted upward to 
purely humane and truly civilised forms of culture, to habits of genuine refinement. 

Whenever at the expense of the present life, and in favor of another, perhaps a 
romantic world, the body (and nature as part of it) is simply treated as that which is 
to be mortified, or is taken for a penitentiary of the spirit instead of being its tem- 
ple, then the education (the "Bild**-ung) of which we speak is out of the question. 
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Neither will the tmth of the normal development and transmutation of the 
natural part of man—his universe always included—into the state of glorious perpet- 
uity and perfection dawn upon those minds, who, on the contrary« with feigned v>7odil?thin^'^*'^ 
indifference cover up the anxieties aroused in most serious predicaments, or who extol lpSi^^^£n^ 
only the beauty of nature, or deify somebody« or sacrifice labor and life to mere 
earthly pleasure at the expense of the life to come. For such minds are nature-bound 
of whatever grade their educational standing may be; and» being arrested io proper 
development, cannot Indf e thlnfs of the higher sphere. 

In either case^he onesidedneM either riaea to fake enthusiaam, if not wild f anatioiam, or wud tuuttobm. 
slnka to f ataUatio apathy. 

In both oaaea nothing propa^atea except either the Hindoo mood of dejection, or Greek afttdCT^n^S«?-' 
Tainfflory— whilat the alirill diaoorda between ideala and reality remain. 

Now the ff lorified Redeemer in the mean between the dire extremea haa wrouglit the ao- 
lutionalaointhiareapeot. Beoauae in Him thia life and the next, deity and humanity, nature «^141«^ ^i 
and ^irit^ mind and matter are intrinaioally united in pure and perfect beauty, a bleaaed «o pxmm% reality and 
state of peace and harmony ia ever preaent. In Him the truth ia aubatantiated, that we are the hw^i'^i]^'^ 
"off aprinff of Qod." Hence to Hia freed conirroffation the contradictiona pertalninir to preaent Christiuity. 
life and future deatiny are reconciled. By the true coirnition of what the world ia made of * "' ^' "' '^' l^l [Sn 
and what for, the ohaam between Heaven and earth ia practically arched over, aa typified by 
the rainbow, thia beautiful aymbol of the univeraal covenant. emblem of the SSg» 

Hence it ia written "aU thin^a are youra, whether Cephaa'or the world, thinsa preaent or <>▼•' *^* «1»«»- 
thinga to come, all are youra— and ye are Ghriat^a.'* Theae coffnitiona, however, thrown into 
the oonteatof the ethno-cultural elementa, aeem to diaappear for centuriea: here they will be 
diatorted by aaoetioiam, there abuaed by libertlnea. But by the Riaen One they are eatabliahed |^n7'Bideof"iiie. 
in the permanency of auch inatitutibna aa for inatanoe the *'Lord^a day," ever commemorating 
Saater-mominff with ita aorrowa and aympathiea, and Eaater-eveninff with ita aolace and 
irladneaa. By the aimple, yet errand order of life, reirulated tjirouarh theae ordinanoea, bliaa or 
misery will enaue accdrdinff to their proper celebration or their deaecration. The Sabbath 
muat be held aa aacred aa matrimony, ita only compeer of paradiaial origin. Deprive the 
aanctuary of the '^Sunday," and not only the chief factor of education, (of Bildungr after the 
*4maflre," **daa Bild") ia curbed, but national welfare aet at atake. Henceforth the labor for 
the true underatandiniT and practical handling of theae aubjecta forma no mean part of our 
aacred theme, the hiatory of humanity. 

The names given to the opposite world-theories under the strain of oriental and ^^^^^y^^^^ 
occidental characteristics have receiyed notoriety of late. It has been stated that optimiun and**" 
Christianity combines darkest pessimism with brightest optlmism. This is true. For in chrittiaiiity 
nowhere has the inclination of men to carnal baseness, and the consequent malfor- 
mation of the affairs of life, been more keenly felt and more sincerely deplored than 
among the Christians. Nowhere, on the other hand, has the original and sublime 
destiny of man and what belongs to him been magnified more gladly at the same time. 
Pessimism and optimism meet in their conmion endeavor to seek man from among 
the ruins, to counteract the work of devastation in which depravity is engaged, to res- 
cue man from vulgarity, and elevate him to nobleness. It is one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Christianity to persist in making manifest the eternal value of the person. 
It puts man's personality on a grade so hijch, that no sage nor school outside the **««•> ^" *•*"»«>• 
pale of Christianity ever ventured to think of placing him in so august a posHion. 

Saya Telchmueller, an authority on Greek philoaophy ; "The idea, that any definite indi* "Any definite 
Tidual belonffa into the ayatem of the world for ever, waa not even dreamt of by either Plato ui^ml^^to the lyitMi 
or Ariatotle.^* But with thia thought another ia connected: that the value of thia newly dia- o^the world/' 
covered peraonality with eternal ricrhta dependa upon cheerful dedication to duty, and conaiata 
in personal reaponaibility, that ia— in freedom. 

In the terae remark, that the *'Croa8 ia the flrat (we would aay, the o»LY) Tree of Lib- ^.^^ ^^ freedom. 
erty** a ffreat truth ia expreaaed. What we mean by thia "liberty" ia warranted by what we 
call **pro gro aa." Lenormant obaerved, that "only with the Goapel proffreaa proper waa ini- li^MofUber^" 

**Ä*«d'" "With the Ooepel 

Why diil the Monirolian atatea ao obatinately remain in a cultural condition which Ifarco f^;j[^?r'i^'^ ** 
Polo already had praiaed, which had excited the admiration of the Franciacan emieaariea more i^kobmar. 
than five centuriea affo ? Becauae they think they have aUthey need ; above that they know of Contreat beiirceii 
no farther aapirationa. Everything ia calculated to be preaerved, nothing to be improved Tunmiu «ucnaoey. 
upon. Theae people have become totally deatltute of originality and inventive thinking. Munee without freedom 
The inner impulae for acientiflc reaearch, for the amelioration of toU in manufacture, for de- ^>«»*« **^*^ ■" "•"*• 
veloplnff artiatic taate, ia atupefied. That freedom ia miaainff which alone makea proirreaa ^r^^l^ "* 
poaaible. Of late they have become acquainted with the f ruita of advance in civlliaed nations ; Must be broken 
but their akill in imitating oan never take the place of personal ambition and international up in order to 
emuUition, both of which alone aecure ever new and aelf produced proaperity. ambiSSn ^"^ 

The despotic states of yore, tho graded class-wise, were like the compact masses g is, 21, so, 196. 
which show motion only on their surface. Ere such solid stuff can be made to flame 
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up, it needs to be broken np and thrown into heating motion, like a meteor or a 
Inmp of coal. Unless parts or atoms are set free and transported into the higher 
sphere of mobility, that warmth and efficacy of which they are capable cannot be 
doTeloped. 

Now snch deliverance into the free motion of personal activity is given in Christi- 
anity alone. In producing that effect consists its most conspicuous proof of being a 
new factor, of being rendered the most beneficient agency in every respect Where- 
ever it is added as a solvent, it works fermentation; it attracts homogeneous elements 
and rejects the repulsive; it calls forth the crisis which is to isolate the Bad, and 
urges man on to a decision. It requires of the individual to act upon its own re- 
sponsibilities in the interest of the whole. This is the new mode of operation which 
Christianity established for the benefit of history and humanity. 

It there is a law of regular progress upon a helle line", we say with Conrad Herr- 
mann, 'then it must imply no less than the gradual elevation of man to true freedom 
and his training in its proper use." Amended as follows we affirm this: Tke 
thoiisht of hamaoityio freedom canoot be preserved io its efficleocy aad parity, naless se- 
careiy sheltered la the ortafllsm which is apheld by Its exalted Head. Herder did not follow this 
thought deep enough, which oversight was, however, made good by Schleiermacher. 
Henceforth we shall observe this thought of freedom working itself out in the en- 
suing history under a polar strain. The poles lie in the antitheses "Church" and "So- 
ciety" ; one as the place of revelation, the other the sphere of reflexes. There the definite 
''dogma", here the current opinion under the title and style of 'free thought", that 
is, thought unwilling to surrender its right of endeavor to formulate in its own way 
the contents of dogmatics. This free thought will be provoked especially when ortho- 
doxism feels itself bound to conserve its understanding and its mode of interpreting 
the truth according to "faith", which sounds like mere intellectualism; or by legalistic 
observances and, perhaps, by the abuse of ecclesiastical privileges in addition. When- 
ever the church suffers at times, it is because the preceding age carried on things re- 
ligious as tho the church held a mortgage upon the world. Whenever the church 
assumes more of a ruling than serving attitude, and imitates the state in that it pre- 
scribes prohibitory rules to the realm of thought, rules according to which it is to 
be decided which persons are to be treated considerately, or which are to be ostracised 
—then the tension becomes perceptible. Then public opinion or free thought will 
assert its right in protecting the humanistic idea, and will insist upon an estimate of 
man regardless of his standing in church or class. 

Purposely we have aiffnaUsed riffht here the oourse which the thouflrht of humanuni 
and peraonaUty— once imparted to an oriranlMition at the center of the time»— wUl foUow in 
history ; and what corruptions this thouarht, on account of old repristinated misconceptions« 
wiU have to sustain. 

# 

§ 120. under a rather protracted discussion we lingered upon that summit 
where in the person of the Mediator we found "that man, toward whom, to speak with 
Droysen/all ancient heathendom verged, through whom alone its history can be 
interpreted." 

This convergence we called the Logic of History, which demanded the Mediator 
and proved Him as fully answering the postulates. For in Him we found even the 
natural focus of both, the physical cosmos and the spiritual realm. And finally we 
discussed the plan after which the thought of humanity is to be realised ethically and 
organically in the readjustment of human affairs. We saw this thought to cover the 
whole range of social relations, and that mankind, solely through its realisation, may 
come to its own, preserve it, and arrive at its destiny. It is worth while to study the 
chief outlines of the plan for the reconstruction of humanity as expounded by the 
great Apostle. 

St. Panl crosses over the Achcaa Sea Io Earope. 

Standing before the Areopagus on Mars Hill opposite the pillars of the Acropolis, 
in the face of the thousands of god-ideals in marble, and in the face of the wisdom of 
this world as elaborated by the most intellectual nation of antiquity —he unfolds the 
predesigned purpose of the Lord whose messenger he is. He proclaims what his 
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Lord has deposited in the nation selected for the very purpose and in the same man- 
ner as a testament is kept safe and sacred until it is to be opened to the heirs after 
the death of the testator. 

The Apostle, according to his instructions, takes the sealed secret from the com- nntttee^of th« 
bination-safe of the Jewish theocracy, and explains those clauses in which the audL •?'••"»*'' chrfaUmttr. 
ence is particularly interested, because pertaining to the development of history. He 
publicly announces his Lord's order, according to which "He hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after Him and find Him, tho He be not far from every IJ^'Ä^J^JS,^ ^ 
one of us.'* Paul makes it known, that **God hath appointed a day, in which He will X?d!*'piuVaÄ«i« 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom He hath ordained". So he un- ^««»p«««» 
rolls the grand panorama in a Central Vision —whether the Athenians want to un- 
derstand or ignore it— the program for every philosophy of history, a philosophy 
which demands for this history a major premise as a starting point, a syllogical 
middle and a satisfactory conclusion. For, unless human thought has set before it a 
weU arranged and comprehensive whole, it cannot find its way through the difficulties 
which beset life's journey. And just that plan of the whole, not without the clearly 
defined final purpose and its complete execution, the Apostle has spread out before 
the Europeans and the nations on the surface of the globe in the solemn proclamar 
tion: all of one blood, subject to one Lord alone, all meeting at one date Jbefore the 
same court 


E. FIFTH DIVISION.— THE THIRD CIRCLE OF NATIONS. 
ROME IN THE POST-AUGUSTEAN PERIOD. 


SYLLABUS. 


Down three ofibets, through three grand circles of nations we were led to that Thrtiin^-rtTntTnum 
Intensified central unit which unfolded to us history in its totality; Now we shall A* ^'Si wie, 
have to ascend the steps again, starting out from our Center. 

The iteps were represented by strata of ethnical driftinfirs upon the substratum. This 
latter, the lowest, most massive, and most extensive Turano-Monffolian layer lies bare as yet, 
away out on the periphery, forming a nebulous horizon. The narrower circle consisted of 
the four Aryan groups. As the third circle we designated the disintegrating Semitic element ^ obMrvwi i 
of the composition in the Roman crucible, wherein the nations were mixed and made ready raren« ordar, beginnins 
for the separating or reducing element, for the addition of the solvent ingredient. The £tond\ng"tow^*th« 
"Leaven" was added to the *'dough" which now stands over night in order to rise. In propor- nations upon the 
tion to the progress in which circle after circle of the human race is seized by the fermenta- ^^"^^ "^' 
tion, we shall observe its pervading and elevating action, and follow its spreading through T^re» differant it^« 
three different stages of civilising culture. We refer to the remarks introductory to division onitar« with a vHw to 
B., and simply give notice here, that we are now going to watch the effects of the Christian SfJ'V^i^'Jj**^" 
thought in the Roman basin. Division F, the sixth, will outline history under the sway of this buin; 

thousrht in the Aryan world exclusively; while the seventh and last division of Book II must ^''- ^'^^^ 
notice the prospects of the Mongolian nations on the circumference, as seized by the cycUcal Dtt. o. in the world of - 

.,_ « . ._. the Moncoliuis. 

movements of history. 

9 

In the first place, then, we will look at the Roman empire again from the aspects 
gained since we left it to concentrate our attention upon intensified religion. We 
shall see the new life from above setting the Mediterranean culture in motion, sepa- 
rating it by its isolating effects, affiliating eleme;its from the decomposing mass, and 
neutralising certain infectives. The Semitic element becomes obvious as an alloy 
mixing itself into the church, causing ruptures which up to present times have defied 
the healing. So long as that Judaising intermeddling is not rejected the chances are, 
that the irritation thus generated, tho beneficial in negative ways, may on the slight- 
est occasion turn into annoying infiammation. The old element, generally speaking, ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 
obtrudes upon Christianity ehiefiy by means of the Semites, notorious for their skill ^ui'of m^^'wd' 
in negotiating transfers. Semitism tries to push itself into that again which so long »^^^^ diatarUiMes. 

had been enclosed by it, had proceeded from it, and is continually rejected by it. 
18 
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CH. I. ROME AND THE CHURCH. 

§ 122. It had been Rome's part in history to prepare t&e nations by the disci- 
pline of her laws for receiving the great gift of salvation. He, whom taxgatherers 
and fishermen worshiped and preached— had come and gone. The message came 
from the most troublesome corner of the empire; Boman dominion was now to serve 
the progress of Christianity, as previously we saw the intellectual preponderance of 
Hellenism prepare at least the form of speech for the preachers. Rome served in 
building the highways for the spread of the glad tidings, until finally its ponderous 
portals opened, in order to afford Christianity its fixed domicile and headquarters. 
The first duty enjoined upon the church was to disentangle people from the forms of 
thought and of cults circulating through the realm. The church was to be ludieious 
and discreet in her administrations. Whatever could be utilised for the intelliflcible ex- 
position of her truth was to be taken into service, and what proved a spurious or ad- 
ventitious element was to be kept outside. The legal forms were to be applied for the 
protection of her organisation in order to maintain the establishment for times and 
nations to come. 

The Roiiian State was then like a fortified city, defending itself against the at- 
tacks of the barbarians along the whole line from the Firth of Forth to the Tigris. 
They dashed over the boundaries like the floods of the ocean in a storm over the moles. 
For centuries they had been repulsed again and again, until at last they became irre- 
sistible in the measure as the besieged became effeminate. The bulwarks had become 
rotten and the hirelings upon the ramparts fraternised with the outsiders, especially 
when the insiders withheld their payments. 

The barbarians crowd into Asia-Minor, force the miiitary camps alonff the Danube, and 
■warm over devastated Greece. In Itaiy their hordes land; from Spain and Gaul their war- 
ory is heard, minglinff with the noise of battle-ax and hurl- but. Throusrh the crevices of the 
crumbling palace- walls ffleam the eager eyes of the Germans and espy that inside of them in- 
trigue reigns and impotent despotism. 

The despotism of the Boman emperors had ravaged the lovely spots of retired Greek cul- 
ture. The springs of patriotism, of sciences and arts dried up under the sands drifting in 
with the tornadoes. Cities and magistrates sank into abject servility or cowardly fright. 
The nations became like herds of timid sheep, submitting to the disdainful treatment of tiie 
innumerable host of officious and greedy subordinates of the government. 

After the Romans had transformed cultured regions into one vast desolate waste 
history emptied the swarms of barbarians into the dismal, dead country. History 
directed the barbarians hitherwards; barbarians whom Robinson classed with the 
savages, but who fortunately were sufficiently civilised not only to change the wastes 
into gardens but even to manage the affairs of the sinking ship of state, and to save 
humanity from the fate of oriental apathy and despotism. For a while the lease 
of life of that despotic power was prolonged. Inured to tyrannic dominion the peo- 
ple took the emperor for their providence and their god. And the despots knew how 
to keep up prestige and appearances. 

The annual income of Boscius, the actor to the court, amounted to about 35,000 doUan; 
and the dancing belle of Bome, Dionysia, could afford to spend not less than 90 dollars every 
day. The means for such extravagance had been exacted and gained as booty from all the 
oriental courts, where treasures of gold and precious stones had accumulated through twenty 
centuries. The temple of Tolosa had been mulcted as weU as that of Jerusalem. 

Commodus, In real oriental fashion kept a seraglio of three hundred women and as many 
minions. At the Bacchanals of the palace the plebs was amused in free circusses. Earinus at 
onetime had a park of trees planted in the theatre; then ostriches, deer, moose, and elens 
were put in, a thousand of each, it is said. To these were added two hundred lions and two 
hundred leopards arriving the day foUowlng for the grand hunt in the arena. 

In the private chapel of Alexander Severus stood the statues of Abraiiam, Orpheus, 
Apollonius of Thyana, and— Christ The eye met the imperial statue everywhere side 
by side with the figures of heroes and gods, with the Hellenic mysteries, and the New- 
Platonic teacher. As such the public opinion of the educated class esteemed— the 
wonderful man. 

The Savior, as the hero of the spirit, was honored with a place in the Pantheon. 
His surroundings symbolised the dissoluteness of the New-Platonic compromise which 
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eontrired to furnish the world a religion to snit every body, from which any god 

eoold be chosen at pleasure since the worship of any one was indifferent to all. To such chrirtiuiiiy toieratod 

a mixture even the Christians were welcome, as we have seen, provided they would ^m^ulX^''^ 

show themselves pliable enough to be made use of. For the state took anything into 

service, the gods even: else they were of no use. The religion of the Romans was the 

official religion of the state for definite political ends. 

Varro, as Massen pointed out, described the antiquities of the state first, and then g^^J^^^""" 
he added a few paragraphs with reference to religion as one of them. This indicates 
that the state, still considered as tbe Sapreme Good ranks first, men and gods being 
recognised as existing merely for the sake of the state. 

§ 123. Under these circumstances the church was in danger of serving the public 'SiS^oJi^'^^u!?"^ 
welfare in ways not pointed out to her. It was a great temptation to secure tolerance *"' «»>*'*'•»*'• 
on the ambiguous terms of expediency; but the Church did not then fall under this 
temptation. No Christian would deny his King and Savior by offering a grain of in- trfamphs u nmovm 
cense to a piece of idolised art, nor to the deified emblem of worldly power, because 
Christ had shown how to triumph over this temptation. As it was, religion could 
only come in to take care of the perpetuity of the state and the welfare of the rulers« JS^^iSdln Rom«. 
All revolved upon the Platonic ideal of unity in a centralised government to the 162,67,68.78. 

extent of absolute power. 

We see here the ideal of Plato translated into Latin. His idea is now Romanised The supreme oood of 
— and will remain so when once state-religion is changed into a church-state. When Sfb^ncfltoV t^ ""^ 
this change comes, Augustin, in the "State of God", will carry out the Platonic-Jewish JSi^iÜItS^tiJSr'*'' 
polity of theocratic rule, and will contaminate Christianity with this fundamental m.iii,w.\u,ii&. 
and fatal error for a thousand years and more. 

But at the period of which we speak, when imperial Rome fretted under forebod- 
ings of the overthrow by "barbarians", a new event occurred. Soon a phenomenon 
was noticed which alarmed the almifhty state: its concentrated power suddenly cffSurcoLSJno. 
met with the epposltlou of the Chrlstiau couscleuce. The Christians will do homage to £i"^u^ 
no gods, much less to the emperor-god. There had been numberless Atheists, but ^^^^^^^ " 
never had they risked defiance like this. '1 honor tiie emperor," Tertullian preached, P«r»ecutioiu. 
"and I wish his welfare and that of the state. But I do not call the emperor god, be- 
cause I can not tell a lie." 

The answer was given through blood, fire, and lions. For this kind of settlement ,^•^^,3?? ***• *** 
was considered expedient for upholding the religion needed to uphold the state. The 
Christians knew that and— suffered. 

"Crucify/* Tertallian cries out, "torture, onuh us; your injustice proves our innooenoe. 
The oftener you mow, the stroiMrer we ^row !" The stru^arie beiran between a maddened 
i^nt and the reconciled conscience of the weak ehurch. 

Was not this conscientiousness mad obstinacy ? Who would have imagined that it could 'nufvui to offer inoei 
sain the victory? There lay the ancient errors coiled up in one big: lump. Beady .were the ui^Wwd'^r'miMt 
beasts to sprinir upon and devour the defenseless herd of the ffood shepherd which encount- g^^ emanoipaUon/' 
eredthehostileonslauffhts with no other protection but prayer for divine aid in the main- 
tainanoe of dignity and freedom, and an assured hope for the future. Ranke was perfectly 
rifirht in saying that "the Christian prohibition of offering incense to the emperors impUed 
the most heroic declaration of independence." 

For the first time since the world stood, history noticed a separation of those 
halves which theocratic state-rule had chained together. The same Church which 
enjoined obedience to even a Neronean form of government would not waver from 
the maxim: ''We must obey God rather than men!" 

The long series of persecutions against those who were to outlive the hatred of ob«i{«nt toeren • 
the world, were thought to be a dutiful measure for the rescue of the old idea of state, «b« mart! ^ eouid 

^ not be made dUloyal 

Upon the public square of Antioch a well was dug andean alter erected in front ^ ^*^^ ^"^• 
of it. The fountain was dedicated to all the gods. None dared to sell food unless it was ^>>"<' ^*^ ** Anttoch, 
sprinkled with that water. You surmise the purpose. The Christians should get noth- chrutuns 
Ing to eat or drink. They could not buy anything without partaking of, and burden- fTom'hC^uy, 
ing their consciences with, idolatry. In a manner so studied and profound the «hereby they wen 
Christians were excluded from humanity and— shielded from worldliness. If the b!l!^ml^g^OTldl^ 
state were to prevail, the Christians could neither eat nor drink, simply die I The 
Church found herself assigned to Heaven alone. It was made easier for her to die to 
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the ''world", tho she was kept aUve. Her way of thinking and educating entered, 
"even across rivers of blood", the house of the giant Without guile nor fear she cloth- 
ed herself with the accustomed forms of art and of organisation as she found them. 

The apseeof the baaiUcas of the empire contained the Auffusteum with the statue of the 
emperor-Qod. The apsis seemed oonvenieut for puttin^r in a orucifix : and of course, alon^ 
with the apsis the basilica was made appropriate for public services— became a house of God. 
Deemed as equally weU adapted to embody the world-tbeory of the Christian faith, and as 
suitable vehicles of its orptnising principles were the Roman constitutional forms and politi- 
cal institutions. Thus the contents of Christianity were brouirht under shelter, and such 
housing was a necessity. No corrupting of the Church was to be feared on that account, as 
long as the spiritual life of the Church was in the state of primitive soundness, and the edifl- 
oation of heart and mind was the chief object. The externals were not deemed essential, in 
worshiping the Savior. All belon^rcd to that faithful Church, be it Cephas or the world. 

As long as the Church remained conscious of belonging to Christ, the forms were 

indeed innoxious. 

But— of the church, standing definitely centralised and sharply outlined above 

the ruins in the dim distance, equipped with means of protection, and venerated by 

the nations, it has been said, that she had "crawled into the coat of mail of ancient 

Rome." With reference to ecclesiastical organisation this saying is not improi)er. 

But neither is there any impropriety in a stringent organisation, which in the times 

of the migration was certainly a necessity. Its harmlessness would have continued 

had the Church been cautious against Judaising ideas of dominion and theocracy, 

and against uniformity in lieu of unity. 

As with the constitution, so it was held with art. Development in history never 

pursues its aim with firm steps; it feels its way along. Since new ideas are always 

contested,they walk and work in borrowed appareL Until custom is persuaded to 

adopt progressive ideas they generally cloth themselves with the attire of a culture 

which is on the wane. Reforms must step forth cautiously under such shielding 

cover against unpopularity, until they can stand on their own merits, and fashion 

their own forms. Hence the Church held her services in the catacombs, because the 

sleeping-chambers of the dead were protected by law against all spying intruders. 

Her symbolism originated in the tufstone of subterranean corridors and baptisteries, 

where a picture, not understood by enemies, stood for a confession of the faith. 

The allegorical flgures impress us with the pensive mood expressed in them ; they speak 
to us of the endearing sentiments, sacred memories and Joyful hopes conveyed by them. There 
api>ears the good shepherd, the harp, the cock, the palmleaf , the doves the fish, the ship, etc, 
representing truths in which the departed Christians had gone to their rest, for which they 
had died. The good shepherd upon that lamp of the apostolic period is, acccordiug to 
Martigny and De Bossi, worked out no worse than the finest specimen of classic art. In the 
sense of the apostolic sentence quoted, young Christianity with unsophisticated siugleheart- 
edness appropriated the arts ready made. With reference to old Christian frescoing and 
mosaics Otto Pohl lately demonstrated this fact in a thorough manner from the paintings in 
the catacomb of Domitilla. We find a variety of antique forms, but no sign of a rigid, ascetic 
contempt of the natural- Serene genii appear alongside of the Grood Shepherd and Daniel. 

In the imperial tomb of Placidia we yet admire the Christian antique as it was before 
Bysantinism demoralised art under mandatory rules. There emperor Honorius is entombed 
in a ponderous sarcophagus, and behind thealtar his sister Galla Placidia, daughter of thegreat 
Theodosius. Their corpses in imperial attire were yet seen as late as three hundred years 
ago. Not far from them lies Constantin III. In the mosaics of this grand family-crypt the 
Savior is pictured in the classic forms of Hellenic art. In youthful beauty He sits resting 
upon a flowery hlU. In the left hand He holds the cross as a sceptre. On the opposite side He is 
conceived as in riper years, with manly features and dark beard, looking beautiful aL>d tri- 
umphant. Walls around and cupola above glitter in richly gilded ornamentation to set off 
the pictures of the Apostles. We have dwelt a little longer on Christian art in order to vin- 
dicate the conclusion to which the art of this period leads; namely that the Christian thought 
then was as yet able really to conciliate, not only to compromise between, earthly and 
heavenly Uf e. But Christendom did not hold this exalted position for a great length of time. 

§ 124. New-Platonism had begun its diverse philosophical attempts in order to 
unite Greek paganism with the religion of the cross. Long and earnestly the Church 
wrestled with that syncretism, until in the formulations of confessions it was barred 
out and the purity of doctrine preserved. What was true of the rather Oriental ap- 
perception of an emanation was inserted at the right place in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and is contained in the going forth of the Son from the Fi^ther, and of that of 
the Holy Spirit from both. In this dogma the old cognition was enveloped and se- 
cured against heterodox misinterpretation. 
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But facts are stronger than— dogma. The persecutions had given the first im- w^rdinvoff iMcmmsm 
pulsee to renounce "the world". The Occidental Platonists, especially since Angus- *"" '***"'' 
tin, had some reason to fall in line with the oriental contempt of life, but there ex- ilw^H'sTta, 67^!1i. 
isted no necessity to import and to practice Hindoo asceticism, with its demand to "im;i";}^; milu', 
mortify the body as the seat of sin and cause of all trouble, as that which ought not '^ ^^' ^^ 

^ l)^. In the d«iiiinel«U<m of 

the world aad contempt 

We have alluded to A^rustln's importation of Plato's "Hi^rheet Good" witli intent to for- *^ 1U'> ««qiiant toth« 
tify the Churoh. It was at the time when the persecutions in the Bast sent many orientals |!^^^^^^^^ ^ 
nearer Bome. Fugitives from Persia, Syria, and Arabia turned hermits in Hindoo fashion, § 54, 58. 59, 149. 
and thickly populated the devastated region of the Thebais. They became monks, became in- 
flamed with a wild fanaticism against the culture of the world, and the realities of natural monaat?o 
life. Works of art appeared to these ecclesiastical sealots as demoniacal, as identical with communities. 
pasan idolatry in general. It was not the way St. Paul on Mars hiU had proclaimed the divinity § 6S, 147, 100. 

of human nature in the '^ords of the Greek poet. Aumiatin's 

The corruption of the church oriirinated with the relapse of the new thought of humanism doctrine on the 
into the onesidedness of the oriental form of consciousness. It became almost complete at the *'State of God," 
time when Persia expelled the last of the Nestorians, shortly before Muhamed separated ^£to^ utilised in 
Buddhism so far from occidental Aryanism as to prevent further communication with Europe, order to fortify 
More than was conducive to the normal development of humanism had Europe imbibed al- the permanency 
ready of that fanatical onesidedness which now contaminated Christian territory for the first &^^s^SI^^'w 
time. When the sharp opposition of the Semitic spirit turns against occidental Christian 122, 123, 137I 

culture with intensified acrimony, and reestablishes that very same historic strain which 
Rome seemed to have neutralised and Islam to have intercepted, then more may be seen of the thcTTh^ais 
deplorable relapse. For the present it may suffice to observe the two thousand monks f oUow- 54, 56, 59, 146, 147, 
inir Hilarion throuirh thcSgyptian wildernesses on his inspeotinff tour throu^rh the monastic ^^1 IW* 

€»olonies« And the ten thousand monks around Serapion in his cell on the shore of the Dead Monkery origlneted in 
Sea, are descriptive enough to cause alarm as to what the cause of humanism shall have to en- -^^Tpt^- 
eounter. Such numbers are suggestive. They formed a cloud foreboding the coming storms christtmnity not «dTen« 
In a graphic manner. Bphesus in A. D. 440 witnessed one of them. ^ «r^ 

The cloud arose in the desert, grew dark over Rome, and spread over the whole orientAi rem«ind«n la 

'"^ ' ^ the ehureh kfter the 

empire. Rome, recently the Pantheon of all the gods, became now, under its bishops ^X!u^!^d'ifS!f^ 
and its first pope, Gregory I— when the chronometer stood at A. D. 600 ( I)— the chief ^^'„•J»*"''"" 
relic-market of the world, the necropolis of all sorts of saintly bones and of mummified Muhamed 
martyrs. A. D. eoo. 

Bemltto enoroaehment« 

From Rome the bones, hairs, splinters, etc. were distributed throughout the pope's great ^'TJ.^'Y ^tu *^i^^ 
diocese. Large quantities of the filings off the chains of St. Peter became a ready sellinir ecvntTaedforms. 
article; they soon- were ^'all the rage," to be worn upon the bosom in small lockets, formed HUarion'« srmy of 
into the symbolic keys. New inventions foUowed. The filings of the grate upon which Lau- ™^ ^ _ 

rentius had been roasted, fetched as high a price, as the oil of lamps which had stood burniuir Af^^WO. * ^^^ 
before the graves of the martyrs. Little cotton balls soaked in this oil were put up in capsules, ^ ly. 
■hipped, and worn like other *'charms" as preventative of almost any kind of bodily ailment. tlu^R^IC^^^ 

Cicero Jokes about the brasen image of Hercules in the temple of A^rrigentum. The market of the 
many kisses of the worshipers had smoothed olT the chin. Now the very sanM picture under western world, 
another name was exhibited. In the atrium of the basilica of St. Peter stood a bronse statue From demotion of 
of the "Prince of the Apostles.'* "The foot was smoothed olT by the kisses of the superstitious uonVf^d^^b^'*' 
of aU nations." > iS' ^ »9, 125, isi. 

Bbl7 nail 85, Buddha (I, 

''Rome on one side of its organism decomposed as a corpse (we quote Gregor- j-uwc im. 
OYius) whilst rejuvenating itself on the other." For Rome, in the mean time had erae«, m Andrew*! 

head, 187 DAfaaatlea 

become a church-state inadvertantly inclining to Hindoo pessimism, to Roman dein, dead bone«, instead oc 
cation of the living body, and adoration of dead ones. This was the mode of splitting Dtf*n'^'ot the 

. church oonaplcQous. 

buman existence from heavenly life, and then trying to mend the split. Rome is a ..g^, . a.,.,,«, 
sinister creature whose phenomenal duplicity henceforth stands out unique in history ^Jj;;„**i,^°" on I'h« 

'." GaBaoaoTia. 


CH. il. DEFORiHATION OF THE CHURCH. BYZANTINISAL oid ro». mu, 

rehabilttoted In the 

§ 125. The exposition of the ecclesiastical deformity of Christianity in the Roman Church-state, 
basin would be incomplete without a special survey of the eastern part of the empire. 

From .the solitude of depopulated Hellas— for Greece deseri'es a brief review, nee- gn^eyof theee^um 
essary to understand Byzantium— the Parthenon sighs up to Heaven, allegorically J^^JiJj ***•**""" 
speaking. The Athenian Parthenon had been transformed into a temple of the 
'^Mother of God". 

The image of the goddess, Phidias' masterpiece, had disappeared. In the temple 
of Pallas Athene the eternal lamp spread a flickering sheen. The high edifices looked ^^u^n^oiSi-'^ 
down on a dilapidated town, from which the last treasures had taken wings to Byzan- 
tium. 
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CONSTANTINOPLB, KUSEÜM iND BRIDGE OF CLASSIC ABT. U E. CH. IL § 125« 

Before we follow thither we oast a side-irlanee at the norttiem and ■outhem part of the 
eastern Church. The abissynian chubch founded upon the Nioeean Symbolum has remained 
upon that foundation under a heavy suroharsre of iB^ypto-Eoptio plaster-work. Pushed out 
of reach of the ecclesiastical turmoil, the history of that section of Christendom is instructive. 
We see our religion petrified in antique style, streaked with Judaistio elements, lost under 
rituals scarcely understood. 

The liturirical performances are meritorious works. The thought of eraceand salvation is 
not entirely extinct under the rind of this dried-up side-branch of the Church despite her hier- 
archy, her 180 feast-days,an^ 900 days of fasting-. That ecclesiastical body represents a mummi- 
fication unequaled ; because of Judaism not there meetingr the opposition of the Aryan mind, 
beinsr left undisturbed to amplify its infiuence, that section of Christendom became disqual- 
ified for civilisation. 

North of Derbend on the slopes of the Caucasian mountains toward the steppes of the 
Yolffa and the Don regrions we find an old Christian ''Kingdom of the Golden Throne." This 
throne stood at Sevir ; Persia had once presented it to the Sassanides. In these reirions, ac- 
cordinsT to Jerome, the Apostle Andrew had spread the grospel. From thence to the Phasis 
river stretches "Inner or Pontic Aethiopia." Here dark-colored men arrived with the precious 
stones. Here it is, as Bitter thinks, that the "Prester" John reigned, whose renown in lesren- 
dary lustre extended deep into the Occident through all the Middle- Agres. Subtracting the 
mythical elements, we need not doubt that a Christian state existed there. What Islam made 
of it is j-hown by the ruins around the Black Sea, if we consider them as remnants of that 
state rather than offshoots of the abmenian chubch. 

And now we proceed to Byzantium whose dominion includes both of these parts 
from Pontus to Habesh. By viewing the whole we shall understand and, perhaps, ap- 
preciate them a little better in their present significance. In the capital of East- 
Rome stood Constantine's figure upon a pillar in stylite fashion. At his feet burned 
lamps, attended to by praying people. This characterises the whole empire. 

AlonflT with the captive virgrins of Greece, the sacred thingrs of old Hellas had to be deliv- 
ered at Constantine's city. The ivory Parthenos of Phidias, taken down from the once proud 
pedestal, stood now before the palace of the senate, stared at by the populace. In the imperial 
palace the muses of Helicon were set up. The Pythian ApoUos with the ffilt tripod decorated 
the Hippodrome. Finally the imagre* of Zeus, Aphrodite, and Artemisia reappeared in the 
Church of St. Sophia. Not less noteworthy were the heaps of manuscripts rescued from HeUas 
and sheltered in the libraries of the emperor and the patriarch. 

In the buildingr of St. Sophia^s Church pillars from Bphesus were rendered useful; so 
were those pillars of porphyry which Aurelian once had dedicated to the sun-temple. Works 
of art from Asia Minor stood by the side of pieces of booty from Hellas. Byaantium really 
seems to have been designated as the museum and conservatory of a subsided culture. 

The dogmas of the church goTerned the empire. Adjoining the church of Mary, 
in somber seclusion, stood the parsonage of the patriarch. Whoever passed his gate, 
crossed the arms upon the breast and made a deep bow. From this imitation of the 
''High Portes" of the Orient numerous messages were expedited daily over a consider- 
able part of the globe. This patriarch's diocese extended from the neighborhood of 
the Baltic Sea to the cataracts of the Nile. The ancient gentile thought had been 
restored to power, at the time when Chrysostomos congratulated the Antiochians on 
their city being fortified by relics aU around« For we must know, that land and sea 
were filled with them. Shrines of relics, and the pictures of the "Mother of God** 
fastened to the masts of the Byzantine ships, crossed the waters everywhere. 

The art of the empire, here as ever emblematic of the national character, became 
stationary, stiff, conventional. 

The Second Nicsean Council already saw fit to decree as an utterance of the Holy 
Spirit, that artistic representations should not be left to the fancy of an artist, but 
should keep in strict compliance with the traditions of the church. The copy-book of 
Kyrillos of Chios, containing all the pictures of the saints, was henceforth made obliga- 
tory, strictly to be followed by the painters, and the monastery upon Mt Athos had 
charge of the rigid surveillance of art. Personality, ingenuity and talent were 
under bans, monotonous technique alone remained. Not until we have looked at a 
picture of the infant Krishna upon his mother's lap, the heads of both surrounded 
by radiant haloes, and only after we have seen Isis with Horus on her lap, are we pre- 
pared to understand the stiff and repulsive forms of the Byzantine Mary, the 
theotokos with the child. 

By degrees the pictures of the Redeemer become more lank, bony, shocking. From 
them He can no longer be recognised as the Liberator and Friend of man. The re- 
ligion of the world had been rendered so worldly as to usurp the worse than worldly 
throne. This explains why Christ from that period on appears in the awful majesty 
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of the stem imperial Judge amidst a courtly suite of apostolic and saintly attendants DeformEtj of chrintuii 
with the addition of an angelic retinue. u mlm^in"thr'^ 

plekuns of th« Savior. 

To oorrespond with the pompom •plendor of the court and to adorn the Interiors of the 1 1*?. i». iw. 

pafacw those fli^ires were framed into mosaiea of ■parklinv Jewels set in colored irlasses. With 
the sixth century that golden background beirins to be indispensable, upon which the Bgamt 
appear as heartless as possible. To Inspire the devotees with awe, they are made to stare 
equally fierce and selllah. These pictures show not a sicrn of life or action ; only serious and ^^ rrmir the «ut« at 
cere m onious sanctimoniousness is Idealisedi if a picture of absolute phariseeism can Idealise cuUnr« «ad the 
any such frame of mind. äSSSSne puWtoUfe 

Such dreadful looking ideals menace the people through centuries from Bavenna ^iMHui in. m. i6% 
to Erzerum, supplanting the preceding Christian BTt everywhere, so that no trace of 
it would have been left» had it not been for the sleeping-chambers of the early 
Christians. 

§ 126. Think of it: repulsiye pictures of the Christ expressly made to represent 
nothing but the fanaticism of intolerance. For so far the thought of humanism and 
the love to fellow-men had been diminished in this kind of Christianity, that it 
seemed to have outlived persecution and to have conquered only to indulge in re- 
taliative persecution itself. 

The situation did not chanir^ when the country lay open, a prey to hordes of savaffes. 2*'"*^*'^*^"^*' 
**The empire received Its last and most deadly wounds," says Gibbon, "during the minority of '**^ "^^ ''*^' 
the sons and grandsons of Theodosius. When these incapable princes seemed to have arrived ar^SSLf^'^r^^ 
at the age of puberty, they relinquished the empire to the eunuchs, the Church to the bishops, foT'toveniiMaL *" 
and the provinces to the barbarians." 

This in essence continued to be the case when at home the rulers fought out dogmatic Inteitineovibnakaof ^ 

subtleties even at the races and the games in the hippodrome, where on more than one occasion *"^''****""' 
the blood of citizens was poured out in floods. This continued whilst on the borders Huns whikt hordes of 
and Bulgarians made their raids unchecked, drawing nearer and nearer until they arrived !!![!i^w SJwn^ttM*"* 
before the portcullies of the capital. tenHortaiextentjof 

They sneered at the long, strong walls, parapeted and studded with towers, extending '^^ 
fromtheoity uptoSalymbria, anddown to the Black Sea; the walls notwithstanding, they u>d Mrre retaliation 
ravaged the empire up to the Ter mophy lees. It is an assured fact, that the court, and the pop- " 
ulaee of Bysantium allowed themselves tp beoome vulgarised by coming in contact with onMitfe« petpemied 
those crude peoples. Piercing out eyes, cutting off noses, ears, Ac. was carried on by whole- by prinee* ander the 
sale. Sven Samuel, the prince of the Bojares,. fainted away from horror at the sight of fifteen ^floenee« of oourt- 
thousand of his warriors* which the emperor had returned to him with their eyes pierced out. *^^^' 
But the bUnded ones were called the "barbarians", and our school-books still copy the »^^ «u^«r drMd at 
Blander. 

Employing fneasures like these the emperors thought to shield their persons 
against palace-re^Iutions, and their provinces against the invasions of ''savages." The 
possessions reached much too far, however, for such a method of defense. Just re- 
member the permanent struggles with Parthia and with the Persian kingdom of the 
Sassanides. ^ 

Byzantium now divided with Rome the old honor of being the seat of the central 
power, that reached from the Thames to the Indus, that ruled over Treves and Petra. 
What a stretch of border line was there to be defended. 

It is instructive to observe, first, the long contest between Rome and Parthia, then the Border* rtufriMtiwi 
wars with the Sassanides. There in Borne and Bysantium the centers of a power dom- 
inating the western world from Athens and Alexandria to the Rhone and the Thames, here a ^^*' 
romance of Persian knighthood in rows from Tyre to the Indus. What a line between these J^*" *'**' 
terminals ! The spirit of chivalry had not as yet died out in the regions between the Leontes, 
Indus and Yolga. But see how the lines are forced by Huns, and Goths, and Bulgarians. 
From the South the Saracens even are in sight, falling in line with the skirmishing sons of 
Ishmael and Esau. Thus the emperor8,ever trembling for their lives, could scarcely avoid be- 
ooming unapproachable cowards and blood-thirsty despots. The eastern emperors were even 
more menaced than their associates In the West. For here monkish fanaticism and contempt 
of life had wrought a sturdy race of subjects into foes more fierce and aggressive than any 
which history thus far had met. 

Diocletian already, who had pressed forward beyond ^e Tigris, had adopted the court- diooMIui introdmed 
etiquette of Xerxes for his household. **Hls sacred deity, the emperor" was to be addressed »•* ^t"'** '^ 
on bended knees. His golden diadem was an imitation of the Persian tiara which Cyrus wore, "m* »acred m^jestr, 

The doggish sycophancy in officious ovations of despotism knew no bounds. Manliness ^ ^*™p*^V * . ^^ 
had disappeared as well as feminine decency. ''Servile oratory'* lasted as long as the empire 
with its abject prostration before emperors of whom the greater number were monsters of 
cruelty and effeminacy. This abuse of the Greek language had been commenced by the two ^^^^^^fi'i2ii'^ff^in\ 
Busebiuses, the father of Church-history as well as the Nloomedlan. The oriental ceremonials 
were kept up for appearance sake until the boundaries of the empire had melted away to the "^^ effeminacy. 
limits of the capital and pomp became ridiculous. 
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A strange contrast that» between the despicable fright and impotentency — and 
the dress; robes heavy with gold embroidery, purple buskins, a high silken eap 
decked with pearls and Jewels, surmounted by the Persian tiara tapering out in a 
globe and a cross. Helpless were now these proud cesars, had it not been for the sup- 
port of the wild Warsegians rushing in for martial employment and for payment in 
gold or land-districts. These foreigners were made body-guards, since they ooold 
best be trusted with the protection of the emperor's life when he went to church. 

Surrounding the emperor, with double-edged battle-axes upon their broad 
shoulders, they marched with him to the senate or to the hippodrome. In their keep- 
ing were the keys to the treasury, to the purple state-hall, and to the sleeping-room 
of their master. 

Sacb was the embodimeot of the Plato-Aofttstloiao Idea of <«the State of Qod** in the 
Byzantine dominion, New-Rome and New-Jerusalem combined. 

History in this case again and forever has demonstrated that this Augustinian 
idea is mischievous; that servitude is inevitable where king or priest in the same 
person usurps either office. 

There wiU be plenty of cheap imperial benedictions ; every soldier may have a pieoe of 
paper soaked with "holy" oil as a charm and talisman in war. No wonder that the pious sol- 
diers clamor for three emperors instead of one. They insist upon an imperial trinity upon 
earth as the symbol of the Trinity in Heaven. 

The end of it all was a general torpidness in formalism and hypocricy, a perpetual in- 
tri^rae for crettinff into the danfferoua position of power— and homicide. 

S 127. Ready to depart from old style Romanism and Byzantinism in the Medi- 
terranean basin, it is befitting to sum up the results of the first phases of Christian 
culture. 

' We mentioned that the extension of the old empire, in its Greek capital at leasts 
was the museum of classic antiquities. The inheritance of which Rome took posses- 
sion when the empire was divided, was differently influenced and managed in Rome 
and Ravenna from the way it was in Constantinople. Here oriental stability as re- 
pristinated upon government; whilst the conditions in the western part were some- 
what modified by the Germanic element. When western Rome had become ex- 
hausted, simultaneously with oriental effeminacy and dissimulation in eastern Rome, 
where the walls were built to be manned by hired men from the North; then that 
sanctimonious langour and diplomatic wickedness became the fixed character of the 
East, which ever since goes by the name of Byzantlolsm. 

For five centuries ancient Romanism had controlled the culture of the world. 
Now Constantinople took the lead from Edessa to Venice— for a short period. 

One gift which the Latin part later on got back from the East, we will not slight, 
altho it has received more praise than its merits account for, viz: Roman Jurispru- 
dence. Justinian's finely executed picture shows him as he points to his code of 
Roman laws with one Iiand, and to the church of St. Sophia with the other. It means 
a great deal. For a great accomplishment, and a peculiar product of history, is the 
completion of a Christian priest-state, to which state-rights are subordinated and 
made subservient. 

In the memorable year 622 A. D. the church of St, Sophia supported more than eiflrbty 
clerical officers, of which fact Uer^enroether made a memorandum. This was the number 
remaining after an express reduction by Justinian. But in addition to the eifrhty priestta, 
there were one hundred and fifty deacons, seventy subdeacons, and one hundred and sixty 
readers in attendance. 

The army officers and curates connected with the other 25 new churches, If averaffinff in 
this ratio, must have been laripe enough to maintain that controversial fervency which cost 
thirty thousand lives in the few days of the Nica riot. 

Collecting and condeusingr the laws— which however this emperor learned from the Ger- 
mans in Spain and Burgrundy — did evidently not at all accrue to the elevation of morality. 
It is a portentous mistalie to expect civilisation from either priestly or royal legislation. 

Emperor Heraclius entrusted the patriarch and ^'the Mother of God" with the reereney 
when he went acrainst the Persians. He wrenched the ^'Holy Cross" from them in order that 
he miffht, walkingr barefooted at the head of his soldiers, carry it back through the sates of 
Jerusalem. 

Nobody had any idea that the letter he had received on the way from a certain crank by 
the name of Muhamed would cause such reverses to him, and such a tension in history. Like 
the cloud of a tornado Islam arose in the same year, in the year of the He^ira. 
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This, then, is the signlAcance of Byzantium: It was to be the place of retire- oonHtfuinoptoth« 
ment for ancient Greek culture. In due time it should become the bridge also, across t!S!lSm^SL\t 
which these fragments would be carried by fugitives to an asyluni in the West By- ^t^kll^pfnc bg^^ 
zantium was well adapted to conserve the classic products of the Aryan mind. It IS^cum.*^'' i is?. 
was the better fit for such safe-keeping, as it was too stupid and self conceited to ap- 
preciate the treasures. Had it been otherwise the "classics" would in all probability uq^ii the time 
have been destroyed. when the West 

I would Detter 

Roman law and Gesaro-papism were to be the vehicle for carrying, at the proper f^?r^'?^ them, 
time, the mixture of Greek culture and Ghristianity'-such as it was— to the Occident ii2^ud, ^us, m\ 
where Cesaro-papism prepared the peoples for the transition from bondage under Task «f cMh tameh of 
the law to gospel-freedom. This then prevailing form of government was similar to ^"*" ««»ro-papiioi. 
that of the East, in that this alone was able to throw the raw material of Persian, S^^l'Ttion^rom ih^^ 
Slavonian and Saracen hordes, gnostics and monks, too^ into the smelter. ^^^^^IS^^ '"'^* ^° 

Thekniflsion of the Bysaatlne dominion to aerre asaaafety vault and aa a bridge for P»intinsinth«eiouter 
Hellenic culture is typified in an old picture on one of the ceilings of the preat old cloister at Itho«."^ ^^^ 'i 125. 
Iviron upon Mt. Athos. Represented is the Holy Virzin upon the throne, surrounded by angels, Poreshadowinr 
prophets, and apostle«; but Plato, Aristotle, Sophocles, Thucydides are also present. Is it not the reunion or 
like a prophetic vision of a future in which should be understood again :— the real sublimity ^^® ^^^ ^'^^ true 
and catholicity of the evangelical thought ? A?^n°lL** with 

CH. III. mi CHURCH AND THE TALMUD. SShSliit?! 

§ 12& In the Third Division we introduced a group of the Semites as a neces- ^ ^^' uk 1^; im! 
sary element and coefficient energy in the task assigned to the Mediterranean culture. ch«rmei«ri*iie 
The Hebre¥rB were especially important as the vessel into, which the solvent in- CStSIfiti^i«» 
gredient had been poured out from above, and as being instrumental in distributing J^^^*^ ^^«^ g^ 
the remedy among the nations for their recovery. True to the Semitic temper in 
general the Jews with an eye to their own interest gave prescriptions but did not take 
the remedy themselves. Well adapted tho they were to intermeddle and to diffuse, 
they seemed utterly disqualified to accept the thought of Isaiah to ''buy without money 
and without price." They did not take if not allowed to domineer. Hence in keep- 
ing with their natural disposition to hold their own, and not seeing in their head- 
strong perverseness that they threw away the seed kernel grown in the hull of thöir ^^,^^^^ .^^ 
ovni extemalism; they thought it meritorious to reject what seemed alien to their ^^^^'VLdato 
nature and their traditions, and in their obduracy turned their full animosity against ^^,|^„^^* ^^^^ 
the new movemeiit, making the animosity their religion and single force of coherency. 

Let us recapitulate what we gleaned after the reapers in the field of Sem. We ap- 
preciated the receptivity of the Semites. They took a firm hold of the one transcend- 
ental deity, which compels man to absolute dependence. This dependence was per- Jj^,*" ■'*^**'*Jm „, 
ceived, however, as an onerous servitude which renders earthly life colorless, and^ 
produces an habitual affectation of ennui. 

The Semitic frame of mind may best be seen in its contrast to the Aryan. The Aryan Aiyui fmo« of mind 
manifests versatility and is inclined to divert his mind in the manifold of nature. In his fond- ^ ~°'p*''*o<'' *^'^^- 
ness for analysing he becomes so attached to nature*s beauties as to let his diverted mind run ArTan »ddicted to a 
to dissipation. Because not so intensely interested in the externals of religion, the Aryan Si«'mtnd,Mn«imen° 
shows more conslderateness for the personal sentiments of others, and more tolerance. Be- ^^^^y» spbculation, 

........ ... «T-.. I « M^ M • <• I« . ■cepWcUm, ioler»noe, 

cause of his idealistic anticipations being disappointed so often, he gives himself up to soepti- melanflhoij. 
cism, grows melancholy, and loves to brood and to speculate. 

The temper of the Semite, as a general thing, is quite the opposite. Above aU he is in- Bcmit« girta to debm, 
flated with a great amount of self esteem ; for altho cringing towards the powers that be,he Is, Mirmponding 
whenever selfishness requires, oppressive to those he thinks below him. Concealing under incon*ident«neMof 

,. , . m , . .... ^. .. ^.. other peoples troublet; 

a studied gravity of deportment every sign of his inner emotions, he is naturally prone to vindictweneu, 
deceitfulnes8,and to count upon external appearance. We admire his faculty for concentration calculation, «nnol. 
which makes the dispersion of his nation the only calamity which causes him real grief. He 
adheres to rigid dogmatism, and his fanatical vindictiveness for being baulked in Justifying 
and carrying out his wrong world-theory is more dangerous than his making proselytes. 

The Semite's view of the world and mode of life tends not to nature or agricul- ATer.ioato 

af rlculture, full of 

ture; it centers in God and in himself as number one. In regard to the world he cal- prosp««!«, expert in 
culates, is ever full of prospects, and an expert in the art of financiering. Hence 
credit is due to Semitic development: with reference to religion and ethics for every- 
thing; concerning the part it took in aiding cultural progress on the scope of practi- 5J°„iI;S°*JSllrin 
cal life: for commerce, distributing products, for traffic and financiering; in science f^^tAi. 
for something, namely astronomy, measures and ciphers; in arts, nothing. 
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But the Semite ninst be understood from another aspect. If the Aryan is a Christian, be 
is best qualified for art, science, and philosophy. At any rate he is the champion of freedom, 
resists theBad,and is an agriculturist to *the manor born." He loves the soil of his^Heimath,*'* 
and may beeome liomesiclc for his native villafire. Now the Semite can never deny the stamp 
of that national character which was impressed upon the House of Israel during: the firs^ 
period of the exceptional position to which it had been appointed. Raised upon a narromr 
strip of the earth^s surface, most of which was a wilderness, the Semite is a nomade. Heoce 
love for the soil is lacking entirely, agricultural pursuits are avoided, and aversion to haudi» 
craft is not disavowed. 

As a born trader the Semite loves city life, and. being spoiled for patriotism, is a poor 
warrior. As a cosmopolitan he takes no pleasure in the idyllic, possesses no principles and 
takes no interest in ideals. But he likes to affect all this, for the sake of the popularity which 
he needs in order to become a power behind the throne. He can put up with indig'nities &s 
far as he sees a chance of turning them to his account and o^ coming out triumphant In the 
end* In law he is well versed so as to keep himself out of its meshes and to get others in. He 
then knows how to get them out again and to play off philanthropist under certain stipula- 
tions. He knows how to pry into, and to utilise other people*s secrets and predicaments. 
Making gossip a business he is quick to swing himself into the saddle of journalism ; watohingr 
the failings of others, which he may render opportune for improving his own chances, he can 
in this latter sphere most profitably unfold his tctlent of intermeddling. 

What the Semite lacks of talent for organising states— despite his good qualities for 
domestic life— he makes up in talent for organising finances. Through concentrated enter- 
prise he will occupy and try to monopolise the domain of oommeroe. 

For the Jew the best mode of preserving and utilising his talents for the world in 
a legitimate way, of enriching these talents for his own tme benefit, would have been 
to step forth from the clannish narrowness of Semitism and to ennoble the natural 
inheritance through Christian cultivation of the mind. 

Inasmuch as the Ishmaelites and Israelites did not enter Christianity, they were side- 
tracked. It will be of no avail to the latter to obtrude themselves upon Christian civilisation, 
or try to sneak in on their own conditions in order to disintegrate in their cunning manner 
from within, what they could not demolish in open combat. 

For in spite of affecting philanthropy after the very pattern of Judas the Tscariotite, in 
spite of acting persecuted innocence, Semitism cannot conceal its merciless, hateful and 
fanatical particularism. 

Semitism was forced partly into Mohammedanism,partly into Talmudism. To the 
latter the Jew is chained, altho he may boast of his unconcern as to any religion; tho 
he may simulate indignation over any symptom of inhumaneness; tho he may avail 
himself of pretended agnosticism in order to make friends among nominal Christians 
and fraternise with them: the modern adherents of posthumous Talmudism are the 
deadly foes of Aryan Christian culture. The well-spring of this antagonism is 
the Talmud. Its acquaintance must be made together with its companion and con- 
temporary, the Koran. Both these foes of Christ's religion seem to have been designed 
by history to irritate and stimulate the culture issuing therefrom. 

The pernicious methods br which the weakness, the failings, and embarrassments of the 
Christians are espied and taken advantage of, should remind Christendom of the duty of self- 
criticism and circumspection. By repeated assaults the Christians are reminded, that in- 
ternal dissensions must give place to a united defense against the foe without. Constantinople 
and Jerusalem witness to the advantage which Semitism takes of the weakness of Christen- 
dom to this day. Hence the latter as yet needs a spur to its flanks and a prick to its heels to 
urge it onward, and to awaken it to the consciousness of the contrast, and of its task to pre- 
serve the essentials of European civilisation against the encroachments of Semitic money- 
power. Since in our own days the word Auti-Semite has a jarring sound it would be well to 
inquire what Anti-Christian means. Perhaps the investigation will be called up shortly, just 
as the rich literature on the "Life of Christ" in recent years was called forth by the dis- 
paraging books written in sympathy with Talmudism, and as the publication of this book waa 
stimulated by a certain anonymous "History of Civilisation of the World'* in four volumes, in 
sympathy with the adherents of Talmudism. The Church might have succumbed under fac- 
tional strife and intellectual inertia.' It was the scientific research after proofs for the au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch and of Isaiah which led to the discovery of the witnessing stones 
of Mugheir and Tel el Amarna. These are our reasons for being indifferent as to Anti-Semi- 
tism and for acknowledging ourselves under obligation to Semitism. But since it is undeni* 
able that the ancient element, chiefly in the shape of Judaism, seek ways to assail and to 
undermine the Christian cognition of Theo-Humanism, we emphatically insist upon our riffht 
to arrange affairs of Christianity and criticism, to settle points of the Christian world-theory 
in our own way, and desire to be ignored by Semitism. 

The fact, that occidental history up to modem times seems to have been destined 
to move between the Semitic and the Aryo-Christian frames of mind as between two 


Eff«eli of Taknadlsm 
upon oiTttlMtlon. 
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poles, we have to (idmit Before we K^t through we may have become aware, that the 
iiritating effects of the polarity reach remarkably far and deep. 

§ 129. Let OS prove this polarity first from direct encroachments of Talmndism. 

As soon as that **wa.j and truth" had been banished from Jerusalem, for which 
the Jewish race had served as a vessel and vehicle until it had emptied itself and 
was left to itself, its ominous unsympathetical nature became conspicuous. In the 
first books of the Talmudistic collections already it betrayed its nature, where it 
poses upon the bizarre mystifications of the rabbis, and gives vent to its surrepti- 
tious fanaticism. 


flyitamallMd phartaaism 


Assuming an attitude of aelf •■uffioienoy for the aake of effect the Talmud composes the 
Jewish traditions into a system of Phariseeism which renders the most trifling observances, 
void of any inteUeotual or ethical value whatever— into law. 

Its own exdusiveness notwithstandiniTt Judaism in its usual effrontery outwitted the 
Roman law in obtainingr chartered franchises for its own. Thus Talmudism became lecralised 
in orgranising itself against aU the world, and against Roman state-unity in particular. 

' The Jews ever since have deported themselves as born lawyers, as experts in making out "Uwyen uid 
their cases through casuistry. Judaism took a liking to Rome in proportion to the growth of SutT chilri«rto*i«f2iM 
Rome> hatred against the Crucified. And Rome was only too well pleased to return a little ^*r own tradittoMl 
liking since Judaism would stoop to serve the gentile state, at least in slandering and denun- ^' 
elating Christians. 

Gladiatorial shows, circuses and theatres were the things most popular ; beauties ranked 
highest at court and the Jews espied every opportunity to utilise these things in the gain of 
popularity and influence, and to profit some cash besides. They could now endure all these 
things in the Holy City. Bven the Hellenic- Roman courts of the Heroda were tolerated in the 
City of David, if only Christas memory was impugned. 

Jerusalem was given into t^e hands of the gentiles in return for the victim of hatred 
whom the Jews had delivered to Pilate. They knew how to keep clear of the reproach of the 
legalised murder. The "Lamb of God" was sacrificed by the highpriest under forms of 
custom, of sacred tradition, and civil law combined, so as to prove Jewish innocence. SemU B griuti on Qpoa 
tism indignantly will deny the murder, but cannot deny the retaliation. Jerusalem fell. The 
last of all the states of ancient culture was vanquished as the first nation which received ex- 
emplary punishment in the new aera. 

Rabbi Jochanan was Nasi. He fiew from the besieged city and transferred the seat of 
the Sanhedrin to Jamne, where the aristocratic Jews had taken quarters. Thus a firm center tynagogiM. 
was founded at the b^inning of the great dispersion. At different times schools flourished in Brniiadrion. 
Babylon, or Pumbeditha, in Tiberias, Nahardea, or Sera. Those of Babylon under their 
Rosh-Galutha (i. e. ^'head of the captivity") were the most influential. Thus it happened, that 
the commentaries of thellishna and the Babylonian Talmud— emblematic of Judaism as the ^v. . « ^^ t^ 
pagodas are of Buddhism— were compiled in the old Cushito-Semitic capital. It was the object Babylon is ominou. ' 

of the Talmud to l^ralise the hatred of Christianity, which henceforth was to bind the dis« „ ^_^ . ^. 

persed Jews together. Another bond of union they have not. Another state the dispersed reitcioiuiy unctioned 
nation could never organise, since the authority of the RoshGalutha had dwindled away and tbeMCm^iuid*hence^forib 
the center dropped out. The written tradition was to hold the intriguing union together after i« ^* aingu bond of 
the Jews, expeUed from Persia, had taken refuge in Africa and Spain, where the disconnected rMe." * '^'* 
oongr^rations of the Synagogue dotted the Mediterranean basin. 

One of the most mysterious features of history comes out in the farthest-reach- 
ing influences ever exerted by these fragmentary parts of the house of Israei. In order 
to be just, due attention is to be given to the hidden cause of that universal prestige 
which Judaism knew how to maintain. We must investigate the religious philoso- J^J^JJ™ fnt«rmixed 
phy affiliated and abetted by the Talmud as the source of Jewish propensities. mLtiXm*'*] 

The post-Christian speculation of the Jews contained in the Eabbala, as much as 
the rabbis divulged of it in tracts and sermons, reveals corrupt Monotheism, subse- 
quently adulterated by the oriental concepts of emanation. This part of the Jewish 
traditio^ which is held very secret, views the cosmos as a living body. By a clandes- 
tine relationship between the masculine and feminine principles all possible grades 
and spheres of the. universe are brought under the conditions of attraction and repul- 
sion. * 

Every thing and every event has its anti-type in heaven. A chain vrithout end, reaching ^^^Vatio?.** 
from thence down into the depths of nature, is so interlinked with all of the cousolidary in- 
terests, that the highest purport is seen in the most insignificant event, and vice versa. Thus 
the chain, touched at the one side, transmits the vibration to the other, like the string of a 
citbara.Thi8 system of the *'sephires" —the ''htills^' —is altogether based upon the oriental phan- 
tasm of emanation. Only that the garments, into which the transcendentally conceived deity 
clothes itself, become less ethereal and are more tensely woven, the nearer they approach the 
material world. 
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Bab lonun «abrtitato '^^ ^^ ^'^^ ^ *^® Talinudistic attempt of the Babylonian calenlation to bridge 

for the Ainsudriu the chasiii betwecii the Infinite and the finite, which the Alexandrian speculation of 

•ynttiMli of Philo. «, . * 

1 77, OS, 100. 106. a Philo found m the Logos. This calculation employs a world of ideas to render 


synthesis and Philo's compromise superfluous. But on top of that compound of scho- 
lasticism, fatalism, and silliness, a superciliousness unheard of crowds up and foams 
out. A ridiculous haughtiness has put up its throne in this Talmud, the yooasest 
child, the latest stroctare of BABEL. 

c^otaiioBsiiioidB« The rabbis are kinfiTs and patriarchs of the world. Whenever they betake themselTes to 

J^uuj. * their trumpets ''and before the Holy One,^be He mafirnified,— blow them, tiien He rise« in 

Heaven from His chair of Jadjirment and takes His seat upon tiie throne of pardon". His fisnre* 
aocordinflT to rabbi Jshmael's measurement, from his risrht arm to his iiips is seventy times ten 
thousand miles broad; his beard is 11500 miles lon^. In the schools of the firmament debates 
sro on before him for and agrainst him. The rabbis, beinip eternal, ouipht to know what they 
are about ; but they do not talk "out of school." 

Israel is the Jacob of God. The seventy princes of the seventy nations are devils. Israel, 

therefore, is the lamb amone seventy wolves. When the Messiah comes, then the Children of 

Israel will ride on the backs of the firentiles; each Israelite receives two thousand and eijpht 

hundred serfs from amongr their number for his private accommodation. 

«tetates trnproTin From the aspect of such grrotesque phantasms the liflrht may be derived, by which to read 

upon the Old Tartamen«, and explain Jewish proclivities. In those statutes, ensrrafted so as to improve upon the Old 

j^wUh^eif^noeu Testament, lie the roots of Jewish self conceit and effrontery. Every ideal which prompts tiie 

and arroffuioy. Aryan and Christian to ascend on the scale of moral progress is simply a thin^ of sarcasm to 

the admirers of the phantasmagories on the opposite pole. 
System of oMobtry and What the infallible instructor says is to be obeyed; after rabbi N. N. has eiven his de- 

»iiowanoes. cislon, private thought about the matter is Indifferent. In and of itself no act is punishable; 

the question whether this or that is punishable or excusable is not thrown open. The question 
is : Am I allowed ? And a permit is at hand for anythinflr short of apostasy. Anythinip that 
had ever been held allowable by any rabbi, or which, under such and such circumstances in 
tenor with his other allowances, would most assuredly have been aUowed by him, is Justified. 

Babbi npresentothe '^® rabbis staucl iu proxjT for the Jewish conscience at large. This is wh^t tiiey 

IJSIioffu?.*' *i 130, m, *^® P*^^^ '^^» *^* ^^®y *^® ^® tutors of private conscience— what is left of it. 

Here, therefore, we stand before the original font of indulgences, casuistic proba- 

bilism, and Jesuitical ethics. This system reveals an approximation to Christian 
^d^fl^iSr^d"""' thought, as embellished with second hand drapery. -We shall have the opportunity to 
j«»uiiie.i ethic. I IM. demoustrate how, by way of Spain, the outcroppings of allowances infected the 

Church. With this object in view we felt it a duty to uncover the sources and to 
Outcropping, of j«wi»h exhlblt thc principles of Jewish intermeddling with social and ethical problems as 

ayncretUm to bo " 

reviewed 1»««' o^^ ^ issues of thls plaglarlsm. For Talmudistic religiousness is nothing but a shrewd iml* 

tation of the emanistic picture of the world as it was reflected in the oriental brain. 

The "Traditions of the Elders"— of which the Talmud already enumerates thirteen 
^r^d^^^^^^T^i'^^'f^ thousand, and to which at least those of Avicebron and Maimonides (not to speak of those of 
Uie aditioDAi Hyioifa Rabbi N. N.) must be counted— is a system of crazy dreams about sublimity and servilism. This 
jUimonidM? *| 180 ISO. Pomp for the sake of appearances, and this mystifyinflr symbolism make the Talmud- Jew a 

sifirht to pity, if it did not create minds so unprincipled and obtrusive as to provoke indicrna* 
. tion ; and if Jewish cunninfir did not know how to utilise the efFects of this Indignation over 
the systematised phariseeism, how to turn its repulsion into martyrdom and to its credit. 

§ 130. The enormous fraud of Jewish dogmatism is a quodlibet accumulation of 
ilirJ'udilSfudiism^ second-hand sophistry, old lumber, and Babylonian filth. In a loose way it ha^ 
do«i not amairamate; retained thosc shluing Jewels of truth once delivered to the fathers; but since the Old 

Testament refuses to be agglutinated to the heterogeneous elements of Babylonian 
origin, Talmudistic Judaism smarts under its incrimination. These Jewels of the 
"Name", so burdensome, are rolled from shoulder to shoulder. They disarrange every 
system. Because they can not be understood in their allegorical interpretation, ral>- 
TJhua^bm'b^ou^oii« bluical thcology labors in vain to hide its vexation over the failure to fit in the pro- 
phecies somewhere. The old palladium mounted in the grotesque filigree-work of 
Babylon with its grave significance bears heavy upon the Jew as a standing reproach, 
a pending verdict against unrepented guilt. It ever haunts the perpetrators of the 
one great plot. Being too headstrong to retract, the blood of the Testament ahadowa 
them in their wanderings through the wide homeless world. 

Some Jews are honest enoufirh to grive vent to that deep seated melancholy caused by the 
burdensome jewels, when each year on the tenth of August they pay the Turk for a permit to 
sigh and to cry aloud in the corner under the walls of Jerusalem. But otherwise second 
childhood prevails in the odd and mannered observances of the Syna^o^ue, from which in 
comparatively recent times Isaiah 53, has finally been excluded. In all of that the shy, consel* 
ence-stricken features of old Ahasuerus are plain to the thoughtful observer. 


«xegeeis. 
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The steadies of the Moorish scienees tinctured with Talmudism, in whieh unwary infloM»«« of Tainndi.« 
and irenie scholastics once engaged them^lves, helped to infuse oriental thoughts «^p^^^« chanh «t th. 
into Christianity after alL The Church just then showed many points of affinity for J^JJrtu« Jffiniu 
the Semitic compound of orientalism. With her ideas of the theocracy, of the high- and 
priesthood« and the sacrifice, she was especially receptiye for the Jewish ingredients. JJ^SSSi^S^S^' 

Thus, despite the fear of MaDiohaeism, Tnlmudistio elements were imbibed, additional §122,129.129,144, 
to the Judalstic- Platonic doctrines of Auffustine. We may merely allude to the influence of 147, 148, ISO, 185. 
liaimonides upon Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquina which is admitted by Frohschamer 
(Leipsifir 1889) ; and by Michel (Fulda 1891) both of them catholics. (See also the Protesta nt 
Baumann on Thomas Aquina.) 

Maimonides, without betrayinsr the secret of Talmudism, wished to show that Jewish 
Philosophy miflrht be so interpreted as to conciliate Christian thought in favor of the perse- 
cuted Jews. He showed that Judaism was not Mohammedanism, and that it consisted of more 
than dreams ana rearranflrements of kabballstic formulae, charms and ciphers. 

At such signs of reform Christendom began to dream of a general conyersion of chrb«« theoio«7 
the Jews, and made ready to meet them half way. But the old residue in Judaism SJSStaS^opid* 
refused to affiliate. Semitism does not give up itself; receptiye as it is, it does not «hkh^wM^^^ut 
take what is against its nature. If given the choice it always takes to the crescent '^"** 
rather than to the cross. With the Church it was otherwise; unknowingly she adopted wbatchrirtendom 
some of the Talmudistic peculiarities thus palmed off upon Christian scholasticism, ^SH^^Ji^ ^**^^^' 
even in the conception of a juridical, forensic justification. And more than that. 
We found sorcery, conjnry, magic and necromancy xmdemeath the old Akkadian and 
then Babylonian culture. It forms that stratum of most ancient cults, as found in 
the Shamanism and Fetishism of Ugro-Altaic and Mongolian nations. Thanks to 
the rabbis, these elements were peddled out in the Occident under the label of ''black 
arts". The Aryans were not entirely disinclined to buy the secrets. 

Pico of Mlrandula and Affrippa of Nettesheim in later time» have taken the invoice of ^^^ ^^ Babylonian 
maffic formulas, talismans, and amulettes, and of their uses, oatalogruinir them verbally and In f*i«k. eataioned by 
a bona fide manner— for the trade. They are aU written in Hebrew letters, these names and f^f? ^d '^^' 
prescriptions by which spirits can be pressed into service. Sorcery belongred to the business Airrippa of 
of the rabbis. As **Lords of the Name" they were the proper persons to deal with. Nettesneim. g 26. 

The Shemhamphoresh. the name of the * ^Unspeakable", is a chief means of mairioin itself, iiafifl art praetiocd. 
It is able to accomplish anythinfir. '"Rabbi Chanina and RabOschaJa used to study every Sab- iiiS^i^^\ ^^ 
bath evening: in the book of Jezirah, how to create a three years calf In a minute and a half, 
or somethinfiT to that efPect, so as to make a feast of It. This is In substance what the tract ]^e^£!S!Si^»ta! 
Sanhedrin tells us. Miracle working rabbis, as we find them today in Boumania and Russia, Chanina and 
were in vogrue all through the Middle- Affcs. It was not only superstition and envy of benierht- Oschaja. 

ed Christians that raised the * 'furor teutonlcus" and caused several riots in which Jews were 
worsted. They were not persecuted from religious hatred. It was lynch- law, not to be pal- 
liated by any means, but It was provoked by the exacting: practices of professional tricksters. f i ta i th 

For Jews were the physicians, astrologers, sorcerers, possessors of secret Chaldean arts, mddie-AsM in which 
from the Toljira to the Ebro. They were spies and srovernmental emissaries in keepingr with '*^* *'*'* ^"**^- 
the description of their characteristics previously fiven. 

Before closlngr accounts, however, with Talmudistic Judaism we oucrht to keep in mind 
its probabilism for further reference, and by way of transition to the next chapter throw a 
fflanee upon their connection with the Arabs of Ishmaelitic and Edomitic extraction. 

It cannot be denied, that these people were supported by the Jews in their conquest of intimKr b«tw«<>n Jewi 
Palestine, tho that Jewess, who is said to have been with the false prophet when he died just "<* Moiiamm«dan.. 
before he beffan his projected conquest, may be made an argument to prove the contrary. A Jew« snpporiing th« 
Jew played the strong citadel of Cu^rea into the hands of the Arabs. In Asia as weU as in ^qr«^.**^^ '*" ^'^ 
ASiTPt, Islam was welcomed by the sympathising Jews. Most obvious was the intimacy be- 
tween the Jews and the Moors in Spain. When at the defeat of Toledo the Christian Goths had ^*'*** 
taken retnge for prayer in a church, a Jew opened the crate of the city. Greets has demon- Metotron^s 
strated how a pseudo-apocalypse celebrated the victory of Islam. Metatron answered Simeon aV'^"'*"|i,^j 
ben Jochai : **God establishes the rigrht of Ishmael in order to deliver you from malicious to QmI'i farorita*. 
Edom", meaning the Christians. 

CH. IV. THE CHURCH AND ISLAM. 


§ 131. Mohammedanism did not originate without Jewish intermediation, and it 
would not have spread so rapidly had it not been for Jewish instigations, and unmis- 
takable signs of their sympathy. A Jewish gentry had settled among the Arabs ever 
since the times of the Maccabseans. In Temen they held the controlling power. 
Some surmise that even the sanctuary at Mecca had been founded by them. However 
this may be, the country itself assisted in shaping the peculiar traits of the Southern 
Semites still more peculiar. Stony Arabia from Cape Ras el Hadd to Akaba, and from 
Aden to the Persian Gulf is as favorable for raising fanaticism as any region can be. 


Jcwi of Arabia. 


BiMitnary In Meccai 
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BymboUsea thU blun 
culture could never 
come to an nnderttand» 
inf with the Occident. 


Polynm J the curM of 
the Tnreno-Semitic 
culture of hlun, and 
Ua national life. 


Pedigree of SIRE 
cannot displace 
■ATRI-monial purity In 
ennobling the race. 


No household in our 
sense, no fatherland, 
no sociability. 


Barem life make* 
reform simply 
impossible. 


Producta of 
Koran and 
Talmnd: 
beggary, fllth, 

and periodical 
peatUence. 


The Semitic enlture of 
blaui a parasite upon 
decayed ethnical mattier. 

Arabic 
onslaugrhte 
repulsed by the 
two Karls as 
before by the two 
Catos. 

§60,66.71,88, 
137, 142. 

Comparison 
between the 

grinciples of 
hristian and 
Semitic culture. 

Belfconaecration in the 
intpresta of universal 
welfare. 


Proper way to 
fiffht 

the Bad is to extend 
good influence. 


The oriental trend of mind, as reflected within the imaspinary form of con- 
sciousness predominant in Islam, could in no way, not even in its imitations, come to 
an understanding with the Occident. 

§ 132. In the light of history the states founded upon Islam are upshots of hot 
impulsiveness. After a short period of bloom they relapse into languishing torpidness 
which is always a symptom of hopeless decadence. The cause of such consumption 
of all higher vitality lies in the prophet's portentous gift of polygamy. 

Since we have given all the credit due to the promising features of Arabian cul- 
ture, which suddenly subdued Bagdad and there came to full bloom with glowing 
colors as also in Cordova, be it in mathematics, poetry or philosophy, we are con- 
strained to lay open that pestilent cancer which always consumes the vital sap of any 
nation contaminated by it. The real curse of Islam is the total defilement of dome^itic 
life. Carnal indulgence and cruelty, that is, sensuality intensely heated from both 
ends of a more than brutal depravity, have parched the life of those nations which 
fell victim^ to the crescent at a time when already they were in a sinking condition. 

No Mohammedan throne or state under the fates of Islam was ever flrmly joined, because 
that corner-stone of the state was missinsr w.hich in Rome at one time was, and is in Berlin at 
present, called the domestic hearth-stone. Nothing less than that sacred tie can bind the 
state ; no power and no law can substitute the purity of matrimonial love. Mere pedigree of 
sire may improve the blood of Arabian stock, but it cannot take the place of normal matri- 
monial relationship. Destitute of family attachment and home life the state has no patriotism 
at disposal. The Mohammedan does not keep house, nor can he carry on husbandry in our 
sense of the term. Knowinir the irentler sex only in ita most inhumane subjection, he has no 
idea of the nobility of womanhood, and is consequently barred from oultlvatinff sociability. 

The degrading and i^ruominous institution of the harem is a nuisanoe which renders 
education, culture of humane sentiment, and even political reform simply impossible from 
Bokhara to Bornu, where today sultan Omar is enthroned upon an old family chair imported 
from a Westphadian farmer. 

The Koran produces a state of affairs in which law does not warrant protection; where 
sossip, and intri^rue, bribery and fraud prevail in the management of state and viUa^e; where 
an accumulation of beeirary and filth upon the streets constitute all that is prolific exactly as 
Is the case with the adherents of the Talmud,wherever they, huddled close togrether, are left to 
themselves. It is this condition of things which must be designated as the cause for the 
periodical spreading of the plague from Mecca to all parts of the world. 

The Mohammedan will sit, eat, sleep, dwell, and dress today on the Bosporus and in 
Alffiers exactly as he did in the Byzantine period. Tradition and law retard any advance to- 
ward humanitarianism, notwithstanding the admonitions of the European powers. 

If one is tired of Europe and has a fancy for certain profligacies he may throw deceptive 
covers over the sta«rnant world under the rule of Islam, and make allowances from sheer 
sympathy. He may be an enthusiastic admirer of the hospitality of a Bedouin sheik, or of 
the unlocked booths of the bazaars. But he must admit the truth, that through its fatalism 
Islam has stiffened the tough varnish of Semitic culture into a hard coat of lacquer, by which 
any sign of growth into a semblance of civilised life is suffocated. 

Islam is the parasite upon decayed ethnic matter. It either mummifies or mur- 
ders the nations over which it holds sway. 

Two futile attempts have been made by peoples of the Arab regions to get Europe 
under their control. Each time their impetuous onslaughts were twice repulsed, first 
by the persistency of the two Catos and again by the firm resistance of the two Karl& 

But whether the wily spirit of the twins, Koran and Talmud, has been defeated 
with the same success is quite another question, remaining to be solved, when the 
Asiatics come again to contest the superiority and leadership of the Indo^ermans» 
and to set up blind fate against forethought as to the destiny of the human race. 
Christian consciousness conceives the pursuit of selfculture as an ideal duty, in the 
fulfillment of which alone personal life can prosper, through which the faculties of 
the mind are made to cooperate in so harmonising each other as the composition of 
human nature requires, and as the complex relations to environments permit Hence 
the assiduity of idealists to improve the ethical and the »sthetical, the scientific and 
social forms of life, and hence the interestedness in universal welfare. The en- 
deavors are concentrated not only upon one's own home or nation, but tend to ameli- 
orate the condition of mankind throughout the world, in ever rejuvenating and Inde- 
fatigable aspiration, with a cheerful and buoyant enthusiasm to the extent of self- 
sacrifice. Christianity is conscious of the fact that the highest gifts of this life can 
be preserved only by advancing evangelisation; and that resistance against the Bad is 
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most properly and effeetiyely aceomplished by defending the good and by spreading 
its benefldal influences. A standstill in tbis missionary work means retrogression. 

Of a morality in thi^ sense the Semite has utterly disqualified himself to form a mahi m»ä »htriMtad 
eoneeption, be he a Jew, or as a Mussulman. Aside from an ardent devotion and "'''**'*^°^ 
ceremonious seryility where the occasion requires it, he only knows of ritualistic per- 
formances with the object of gaining some sort of a paradise. 

An order of life under determinism is the only rational mode the Semite can con- Order of ufe 
ceiye suitable to his nature. He wants to have the method and number of such däenniBinn. 
obseryances as definitely prescribed as the taxes upon his brain and muscles are ex- 
acted. This all being objectively fixed he can subjectively engage in hypocritical 
contrivances to get around the laws or at least even with them, just so as to main- 
tain a little balance due himself, at any rate. Tho he may groan under the burden ^^ 
imposed upon him, yet he cannot gather sufficient courage to emancipate himself, unsympathetio 
lest he might have to suffer and another would, perhaps, enjoy the benefit. Moreover '«^^^ 
it is pious to let fate have its course. Not to interfere with the decrees of fate, that 
is, sullenly to bear the unavoidable is the fixed form of a piety cold and hard, which 
spares one the annoying duty of sympathising with the hardships of another. 

Apparently very scrupulous, with studied ostentation, the external laws are sat- 
isfied by hook or crook in order to outwit the degree of fate and to gain the clear prof- 
its of eternal bliss none the less. Meanwhile the mind and character not only re- 
main unchanged but are thus trained to an increase of cunning and dissemblance. coiuöimmhjpnKi 
Whatever is allowed to the most extreme limit of allowances is determined not by the ^® imam, g 120. 
Semite's conscience, but by the written conscience contained in some precedent de- 
cision on record, which may be similar to a present case givep, and which therefore 
may be deemed fit to be advocated or legalised. 

Here, says the Imam, It ftands written. AU that U noowpry la to aettle with and idem- Probablism. 
nlfy that paper coneoienoe embodied in the Imam. And from him an official indulffence can g 73, 129, IflS, 16i. 
be procured for almost any oaae since a man versed in the sacred books can certainly appeal 
to some Imam^s past decision in any emersrency. Once more we stand face to face with the 
probabiliam of ancient thought which attempted to reduce fate to natural necessity, and to 
brinff it under the power of comprehension in the system of the sodiao, in the method of 
auspices. The Imam is nothing but that very fatalism personified, wherewith arbitrariness 
may play hide and seek. 

§ 133. At the close of our review of this period the two representative person- Retrospect and 
ages of the time appear before us, viz: the Bishop of Rome and the Caliph of Mecca, p^'^^p^^* 

Here Gregory, the Great, the "Vicar of God"; there Muhamed, the prophet of 
Allah: both representing types of two hierarchies, rising at the remarkable time of A. 
D. 600, corresponding with a former *cycle of nearly the same date. This contrast 
afiFords one of the instances where extremes meet, from which the glare as from a Pope of Rome 
search-light is throvm upon many, if not all the great conflicts of the Middle-Ages. ^ ^. d. eooü'^* 
The one representing the Orient, sends heavy armored riders around the great crescent e^u^||i^k!d?^ 
line from Bagdad to Zaragossa, to Tours in France, to the parts where the Huns uo^Soo^T^'^'^ 
before were routed. The other, representing the Occident, props himself upon the *iM;i2,M4'.itf;iS: 
sons of the dear Brunhilde, and upon noble Theudolinde, and upon Phocas, the vicious 
usurper; at the same time he makes England the fulcrum for his cross-shaped lever. 
This lever he sets in beneath the Germans, who cover the first expenses with the first 
"Peter's pence", and with the lives of three thousand monks at Bangor who refuse to 
become Romanised. 

Both are highpriests, claiming, under mandates of the same nature, (tho essen- Mandates of ai««>rT.n4 
tiaUy different) equal validity for their antagonistic decisions (altho of equal invalid- f.Ärnt ^^'^'^ 
ness) which dispose of the fates of the nations. Whether they acted upon their com- ä"c!d« rfIh!5?c"«nMon 
missions and built another story upon the structure of history, under forms and with "•**"'"'"*'*|*IS?i64. 
means equally different, subsequent events will reveal. 

We have arrived at the rounding up of the great circle of cultures in the Roman 
basin, which began 600—500 B. C, and closes vnth 500-600 A. D. 

The transition into that circle occurred during the time of that significant 
"reformatory" movement alluded to, which oscillated through the nations from India 
to Italy. And now we add that it is this very vibration which returns with the pre- 
cision almost of a tide, in the same circuit encircling and closing this whole »on« 
19 
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s Ins «h« ^^ about A. D. 600, the orflranisation of the Church culminate« in the penon of Grevory : 

phaoomena of enHarai and in the transformation of the Pantheon and Parthenon into Christian Churches. At the 
importt. 1 1S4. ^g^^^ ^Jq^q the reaction of Semitism comes to a point or two in the Talmud- Koran. For the 

Talmud is just at this time completed and in full bloom at Sora and Pumbeditha. 

Emperor Justinian has compiled and abridged the law, having become aware of the leff- 
UnduUtioiu islative judiciousness of the "Barbarians" who put the ''Salic law-* into Latin; of Alaric's 

oJctUatiuft^roogh the ''Brevlarium" ; of Eurlc's ''Leires Barbarum" ; and of Gundobald^s fgood Bur^undian laws in 

nation«, ooneernlnr 0«n«va 

collections of «eneva. ♦ *u k ^ • « ir-^ 

laws. I» ^be far Northwest the bards singr of Kaedmon. 

§ 62, 75, 124, 127, From Babylon to Bangor the same oscillatinsr waves of mental excitement. 

133, 136, 141, 144, r^^j^ cyclical wave designates transition from a world of subsidinfir culture to the thresh- 

old of a world just emerflrine from blood. 

diVid^bx'tti?ye» 0. We look back upon the history of the Mediterranean basin as upon a Middle-Age 

preceding Mediseval times; as a unit divided in the mean by the secreted moment of 
the nativity between I. B. C. and I. A. D. 

The main feature on the surface of this period is Rome's position in the midst of 
the nations as the reservoir of all the results contributed by them towards the civili- 
sation of the world. We witnessed how the essence of Semitism was emptied into 
the mixture, isolating or resolving and separating, as well as affiliating and uniting 
the leading minds of the world« We witnessed how, borne hither by the Semites, the 
Center of great sign was raised in the midst of this nation, designating in the three leading 

adoration and languages of antiquity, the center of adoration and elevation of cultus and culture, 
of^cohwlon* of history and humanity, of the world and —its time. We finally saw, how the life, 
^ ^ *m ^i^a7il ^*^ *^ world-embracing and salutary principles radiated from this Mediator, in 
' whose retinue at the hostelry a certain Augustus served; from the Mediator who, by 
ffroundaaderownof vlrtue of the palpablo blosslngs flowiug from Him, is henceforth acknowledged as 

the ground and the crown of the new issue. 

The external symbol of the mediation as historically manifested is the cross upon 

The cross ^j^^ Pantheon and St. Sophia; internally the word, as the instrument of the Holy 

and Spirit, is agreed upon, as a matter of course, to be "the" book not in need of human 

sanction. In the meantime the crescent rises from the eastern horizon. Eaaba and 

® . ^' Koran in conjunction with Eabbala and Talmud, ensrage to eclipse our emblem which 

Conjunction. 

c esent resembles a star deprived of its rays,— and to give the lie to the Book. The polar 

(Kaabk-Koran" and strcss Is uow Shifted to tho forius of life under these signs; history is agitated, and 

Kabbala-Talmad trying , ,..,,. , » .%_ » m m •». j. y% 

toeeiipMtho the nations are made to tremble in suspense because of their ignorance of what all 

•nd^'S«" Book. these struggles mean. Are the people of modem times nearer understanding them 

poiM of farther touion* sufficleutly to luiow that they are still encountered by the last twins born of Baby- 

4l«Anit«lr located. . g 


F. SIXTH DIVISION.— THE SECOND CIRCLE OF NATIONS. 
INDO-GERMANS IN THE MEDIAEVAL TIMES. 


SYLLABUS. 

Re-entering our second of the ethnical circles we anticipate —seeing how the new 
historical coefficient, imparted to humanity in the midst of the nations at the middle 
of the times, is received and appropriated by the Europeans —the disposition of the 
ethnic groupings and of what metal the Germanic people are made. In the second 
chapter we will observe their labor under a sense of duty and equity, and elicit the 
importance of the German form of Government for the Occident. The third will ac- 
quaint us with the bearings of the great conflicts between Church and State. These 
contests for the supremacy we will learn to recognise as simply the form under 
which the struggle between Aryanism and Semitism is perpetuated. On the one 
side, the Aryans develop their fitness for comprehending and defending the Christian 
thought, becoming thereby the representatives of the Humanitarian ideas. On the 
other hand, the Semitic element concentrates itself into the same exclusive partic- 
ularism and domineering attitude, and reveals the same world-consciousness and 
distorted Messianic desires, as has become obvious in the Sanhedrin--now blended 
with the Roman ideas of rule and unity. 
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CH. I. GERMAN CHARACTERISTICS: KARL THE QRBAT. 

§ 134. The Western Aryans under different names, but with traits of character Aryan ciroie. 
distinctly similar, now present a picture of a new culture totally different from all gtniwi«. for npremMr 
the preceding cultures. J^«*" •"*»*«* "«* 

We first study the physiognomy of the Indo-Germans, if so we may call their «<»"• under itan< of «h« 

., V 1 • 1 -_ * . J XX 1 XI- i xi_ * X A.^ fcmitlc ideiJ of » world- 

ethno-psychological frame of mind. It is the more necessary, as in these features the «hooormoy. 
Aryan qualification for the leadership in the work of civilising the world is at once 
recognisable. 

When Ck>rneUu9 Taoitus wanted to warn the Romans of his days, he cried ont: "Not the TMiti» on iiborty of «he 

Samnite, not the Punian, nor the Spanish and Gaulish tribes, not even the Parthiaus have so themthe'p«en^'°' 

often administered warnings of danger to us; for a greater power than even that of the Par- !^£^"* "**^ *■ °>*'>m9o 
thian Kings is the liberty of the Germans." * * ' ^^q' 


With this quotation Giesebreoht leads over from Roman to German History. We may * ^' *^' ^*^' "^- 

do the same. 

In order that we may not be hampered in concentrating our attention up(»n the physlog. Romaaa taocht for tb« 
nomy of the Germans by reviewing the externals of the situation, we refer to the remarks on flrsi tim« to fuuui 
their migraüon to Europe. «ovonMi«. 

6t the condition of the peoples North of the Alps before the time of Marius, his- 
torical data are almost entirely missing, so that only by way of conjecture it becomes 
probable, that it was the power of Celtic swarms accompanied by Cimmerians and 
Teutons, whom Brennus brought upon the Romans to teach them for the first time to 
keep their agreements. 

The region of France between the Seine and Garonne seems to have been the first barain^fü'tompi" of 
Buropean home of the Celt-Iberians, from whMioe they settled the northern part of Spain, Ephesu«: tn th« pill««« 
'Britany and the Low Countries where they got somewhat mixed with the Grermans. The »^^i^««*' 
Soman« soon siaed these ^'brothers'* with their broad shoulders and high shields as very 
strongmen. They seem to have assisted in reducing Syracuse and in the pillage of Carthage; 
to have roamed wrestling about the plaines of Tr^yes; from their midst the torch was thrown in Roman Mnriee on the 
into the temple of Diana at Bphesus. . Then Prankish horsemen in Roman service were en- "'* '* ' 
camped on the banks of the Euphrates, and Saxons were lying in the Arabian sands. When 
the Goths, following the Swedes or Swiss, left the Scandinavian peninsula, and landed in the 
delta of the Vistula and afterwards roved through the wide steppes of Sarmatia advancing 
toward the l>anube, Dniepr, and Theiss, where their tall forms alarmed the Byzantine senti- 
nels—a new element entered into History. 

This is not to be understood as if the Northerners had not come in contact with 
other peoples heretofore. Proofs of this fact are lacking only because the back-lying 
countries from which they emerged, were perhaps not known to, at least not men- JaSL^I'SdUBjUr 
tioned by, others. It is an acknowledged fact, however, that a thousand years pre- ^**''^**" 
viously Assyria had carried on a lively traffic with the Dakians, with the Getes, and 
with the Scythians still further North. 

Objects of art and utensili» of Semitic genre, weapons and tools were then brought up 
from Babylon to the Baltic upon routes still traceable. In return northern goods were 
taken back from the mouth of the Volga to the royal palaces of Assyria and Babylon. If we 
take it for granted that these objects discovered in Siebenbuergen (as represented by Thorma Biebenbuergan 
Broos in the "Archives" of Johannes Ranke) came in large quantities from the East to the Tboua Bioo«. 

Dakians and Gates along the Danube, as is affirmed by other things found and by many cir- ^ 

«umstances :— then these urns, amulets, images and decorative articles, or useful tools were 
imported from Akkad-Assyrian firms. 

At about 530 A. D., as we adopt Ranke's statement, the Germans are settled, and Genii>u»s«tfieand 
govern themselves and the preceding occupants of the countries between Hungary SriS^SJSTbrtiJln*^* 
and Helgoland, from the Tweed to the Atlas. Their reverses in Africa were compen- *^* ^"••^ *"* "'klSS: 
aniBd by tb» prosperity of the Lombards in the valley of the Po river. 

In BcMBiatbe spoils of the whole world had been hoarded up. It is questionable whether 
the wealth of Barope today exceeds the value of the booty delivered at the oapitol in the 
period from the triumphal entry of Scipio to that of Pompeor. Even after the pillage by The end of none, ud 
Alario shiploads of treasures were still left for Geiseric, and for being swallowed up by the •ntnnoeofth«G«rmaMw 
blue Tyrrhenian waters. Bome^s monopoly had burst,theproud city broke beyond recovery. 
Every crevice in the huge structure of state was wide enough for the stout men from the 
Dniepr and the Weser to squeese themselves through, and to take possession of one room 
after another in the crumbling palace. It is astonishing how quickly they accustom them- 
selves to the novel scenes wherever throngs of them nuike themselves at home. They are dis- 
creet and conservative enoucrh to let things continue which do not interfere with the im- Thanewprincipi« 
,. mediate creation of a culture of their own. Turning up the subsoil, they prepare new ground, uptarald^wii!'* % 
consisting of the weather-beaten and decomposing rubbish left from the old fabric— and of 
-the fertilising new deposits of virgin soil, brought down from the forests with the avalanches 
in the last of the great migrations. 
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GEBMAN SENTIMENTALITY. 
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Semltei : trade-uücalas. 
Oreeki: liberty-inteUect, 
Bomans: dteclpline-wUL 
Otimiuia: Mnüment, 

I». 


th« fandaüjinital 
prerequbite for any 
thoroiifsh cdncAtion of 
tb^ mind. 

BlLDOS«. 

8 86. 48. U7. 118. 1T7. 


Ocrmanle eulinre 
bloomed Ute. 

1 88, 128. 188, 143, 145. 


Tratte oonuikon to 
Ponians, Groaki, 
Cl«nnan*. 
Traditiuiu of the 
destruction of the world 
•nd of ItR f loriooB 
iTMumatMion. 


German 
mytholoffy* 


Areeka deem the erisii 
being past. Tita 


Germans remain 
at war with the 
bad, 


In their soil they carefully plant the principles, and build the foundations of 
their social life, viz: The feudal rights; their preference for rural life; their aristo- 
cratic sentiments of honor, fidelity, and liberty; their esteem of womanhood. Let us 
analyse these fine and far-reaching predispositions, and if possible, trace them back 
to their fatherland. 

§ 135. The first scene of action of each, the Fhenicians, the Hellenes and the 
Romans, had been limited. The talent of the Semites was their calculation. 

The task of the Aryans in Rome was the establishment of law and the State, as 
it had been the cultivation of art and science in Greece. Each had to improve its 
part; one the intellect, the other the vdll; the one liberty, the other discipline. Now 
the Germans come in with their sentiment, the cultivation of which had been neg- 
lected hitherto by almost all the other nations. With this, their natural contribution 
to history, they introduced the fundamental principle for any thorough education of 
the mind. This peculiarity of the German mind is very old; it is traceable to the 
Iranian highlands. Its development went on slowly, but surely. It is designed to con- 
tinue its steady growth in all combinations, and under all circumstances. The season 
of bloom arrives a little later in the North, and with the Germanic peoples it*shall 
last a little longer. For, pervaded and permeated with Christianity, it shall spend its 
fragrance to not less prolific generations of the future, and to the world. 

The continuance of stimulative attempts, the ever recurring dreams of men 
about the coming and going of things and events, testify to the inner promptings of 
human nature to master the environments and circumstances by thought, to take 
possession of the world through the mind. A person can find his position only in a 
well comprehended whole, in which he may assert himself and persist as a person- 
ality. Especially the Aryan form of consciousness reveals this tendency. 

For disreirardinff the discussion of a oomjparison of the Aryan theories of cocmocony at 
this moment we deem ourselves excused. The Hindoo mind is filled with them ; it wrooirhti 
a variety of world- emanations and world-destructions. The ohansres are conceived as a per- 
petual play of rise and decay. The Chaldean, but not the Aryan, way of explanation was, to 
fix the changes to the stars. The Persian and the German Iranians harbor a hope, tliat in 
the three latter of the twelve millenniums Ahriman, the bad one, will be the victor. For, 
notwithstanding his victory, he will be overthrown in his last endeavor to destroy the world ; 
whilst this destructive intent will be the very occasion for its glorious renovation. Alfadar 

brin^ it all about, he prevails over all rebelUons, and of the happiness thus engaiiiff there is 
no end. 

The philosophy of the Occident never slighted this belief in a final glorification. 

Heracleitos touched upon this thought, which was brought to notice still more by the 

Stoa. But in the German and Northern "Saga" it comes out most distinct and pro- 
nounced. 

If the German mind was bent upon a bright future and on victory, it was not at 

variance with the Aryan method of constructing original tradition into myths full of 

deep meaning. The German simply keeps his future more vividly before his mind. 

He remembers more clearly that a deep and broad degradation cannot but cause the 

annihilation of the Old World. 

He meditates on the shortening of the world's day; upon the fact that the dusk 

of the night sets in; that with the lengthening shadows the powers of darkness arise. 

Even the old gods, being implicated in the fight of men against the weird fiends» 

are plunged into the universal conflagration. The Greeks and Romans conceived the 

crisis in the same light, except that in their opinion it had been overcome already in 

the contest with the Titanic nations. 

The Germans preserve a deeper insight into the problem of the Bad, and they 
remain in the fight. ' 

This is the profound and far-reaching significance of the world's drama in Teu- 
ton mythology, and of the conviction of it in the German character. This concept 
is, at the same time, a premonitory apprehension of the entire course of the world's 
history. It encourages the Germans to face the combat and to resist the Bad; it 
makes them interested in the studies of ethics and history. 

The erods are imagined as havinir lived in a state of blissful Innooenoe. As such beincs 
the Asen are powerful joists in the structure of the universe. They are enthroned on high as 
the twelve judges in As^ard. There they perambulate upon in*een meadows. Their twelve 
chairs stand in the golden castle around the high seat of Odin« Such is the *^golden age"" of 
the Germans. 
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But with the arrival of the fiendish dauirhters of iliifStlnfflness, envy and thirst of 8old,that 
tfladaome Innooeuce Is lost to the irods. The evil women create the dwarfish srnomes to brlnff }oTa^^^^ ^ ^^ 
the elltterinff yold from the deep, blaok holes of the earth. And with the ffold comes murder. "^*°^' 
The impassionate desires, the Wanen (the vain ones, the erased) fall from the sods. Their 
ramparts are torn down and scattered. What shall, then, become of a world where the sods 
themselves fall in temptation? The answer is ffiven by Icdrasil, the world ash-tree. Its roots 
drink from the deep grounds of that which is finite, altho the deep springs are the drippings OoUIm dif gou. 
which oome down from the spheres of the infinite. Waim. 

up to Walhalla this ash- tree reaches; but ^*Transiency" is gnawinfir at iti verdure. Baten 
«way by vermin from above and from below, the world- tree finally becomes rotten, and pines Vorid-Mh-tTM. 
away. To fill the measure of sorrow, Iduna is ravished and carried off by the ** Winter-storm ;** WkUwiu. 
the withered leaves all drop ; every sicn betokens that the world must succumb. Baldur, the 
luminous one, too, is overthrown, pierced by the mistletoe. This was, the Edda thinks, the of tb« old world. 
saddest calamity which could have happened to the gods and to men. That was perpetrated idana. 
by the gloomy, hateful Loki. Baldur can, of course, not be gotten back from hell ; but how ^^^^ 
should he be revenged on Loki ? How is this arch-fiend to be cast into fetters and in the bans 
of seclusion? With the intestines of his oflPspring it may be done. xisUa^m. 

Loki must lie in bondage till the time of the gods dawns, when the moral bearers of the uki. 
world vanish in the dusk, when all bonds of order and discipline are loosened, when the age 
of right and reason changes into an age of the sword, when the very sea roars up in rebellion. 
Thus arrives the day of final decisions, of the world-battle. Odin at the head of the Asen leads asmi— Odin. 
on to war, wearing his golden helmet. But he falls in the combat with Wulf, who Is, in turn, waif— widdar. 
felled by Widdar. The latter strikes down all the infamous wretches, and out of the worid^s 
conflagration rises the purified new world in glory. 

The pious and free men solemnise the victory. The renewed gods dwell upon Idafleld, 
under the pleasure of the One who embraces the world, of whom an old hymn sings: ^^Onos 

AKOTHSB OMB WTIil« COUS, MOBB POWEBFUIj THAN BVBN HB, WH06B HAMB, HOWBVBB, I CJÜRfOT AB fj,, «nrld-emlmeliiff 

TXT VBHTUKB TO TBiiii/* (Quoted from Sepp). «m to ooom. 

This is the melancholy complaint of the nations, the marrelons tone of which 
dies away in the far north as a vision arching np above the blood-soaked earth like a !!!X|^ttor!tM the 
wondrous rainbow, refracting the colors of truce which are hung out from Heaven J£^*^^ world in 
after the catastrophe has been passed through, one end resting upon the HimalayaSf 
the other upon Iceland. 

The horrible and unnatural massacres of the body-guards on the graves of 
princes by which servants were to be sent after them to the other world, remind us of 
the usage practiced from time immemorial by all the Aryans and Semites. The kill- 
ing of the prisoners of war, of the domestic servants, of the retinue of attendants we 
And among the Germans, the Celts, the Scythians, and the Mongolians. It has been garruHiBMriiead * 
ascertained to have existed in the substrata of Greek and Roman culture. The ac- »<»< Aryans 
count given by Leo Diaconus about the sacrificial obsequies at a Russian funeral in 
the year 921 A. D. is suggestive as to the ancient customs of the northern people in 
generaL It was an act of humanism ^hat the killing of captives was abandoned and 
they were rather sold as slaves. 

At Upsala in Denmark stood the temple described by Adam of Bremen. This edifice Thor*« umfU a« üpuia. 
was gilded all over, and its glittering contours could be seen from quite distant plains. It *^- Aoak or ■•»■«. 
eontained the images of three gods: Thor, the most powerful, with his hammer thrones in the 
middle, for he reigns in the heavens creates the thunder-weather, and the fruitful seasons. ^^ 
Beside him sits Wodan carrying the arms ; he instigates war and guides the battle. Fricco, the Prieoo. 

7ro, the mild god, is the third, vouchsafing to men peace and joy. Close to the temple stands 
a miraculous tree with many branches and ever green. From its roots a spring bubbles up in 
which they are accustomed to ojf er human sacrifices. If no trace reappears of those thrown 
in alive, it is considered the good sign of the gods accepting the offering and granting what 
has been prayed for. After this nine different animaU are offered in their blood. The car- %i\, 54, 110. 

easses are hung up In the sacred park of the temple. Horses, dogs, men, are thus sacrificed, 
under the singing of el^ies. One of the messengers of the Christian God has told us, that he 
saw there and counted on one of these occasions seventy corpses of men hanging upon the 


Such then, up^lb comparatively recent times were the usages of the Germans. 
They were no better than all the other heathenish peoples. The best which can be 
placed to their credit is their primitive force of body and mind, their sense of honor, and 
their decisiveness of character as revealed in all their usages, thoughts and songs. 

In the scenes around Arthur's table and at the royal board where Adelgais, the Longo- 
bard, breaks horseshoes, bones of Buffaloes, of stags and bears as if they were hemp-stems, wo ^^^^ of «nak».wo«hip 
see their unsophisticated honesty, bravery and sentimentality. With reference to religious in the ie«endii. 
consciousness there glimmers from asvorld of fairy-tales, myths, and legends (upon which we * ^^' *^' *^' ^'^'i^! 
must dwell somewhat more fully later on) even the old snake- worship, precisely as it shines 
through the old Indian hymns. The queen of snakes with her dainty, precious crownlet, and the 
domesdo pet snakes doubtless show a oonunon source of religious remembrance in all nations. 
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Whether it can be said on such grounds that the Germans had been specially 

Predisposition of the ° ar ^ 

GjrmMmind «^^^ gifted or "predestiued" for Christianity, as often has been alleged, or whether the 

' idea should not be refuted as an exaggeration, we need not decide. But this is tn]e»> 

that as to truthfulness and chasteness they excelled others. And this also is obyious, 

that the prophecy of the concluding scene of the world's drama (as the Northerners 

conceived it according to their myths), meets the cordiality of the new doctrine almost 

SP^e^worfcTs*''* half way with German sincerity. The Germanic mind brings along a manly trust 

that(fe™rn Combined with a childlike and expectant hope. It is, furthermore, happily qualified 

sincerity meets for the reception of Christianity by its ardent yearning for the advent of a king of 

Christianity half all nations whoso authority extends through Heaven and over the whole world: "of 

^'^y- rulers the greatest and richest, akin to all the kinsfolks in common kinship." And 

s^r^l^illdVd^ this new and noble prince is to lift up a new world out of the world's eonfls^ration. 

"The kinr of the To uame Him they do not venture I 

common' people. g^^ ^^^ listeucd to aud ombraccd the glad tidings, when communicated by the 

adJSt. ^°* ** * soldiers who with the legions of Treves had returned from the spot where it had hap- 

1 136, 189, 158, 1&9. 

pened; and when these fascinating stories— exactly answering their innermost but in- 
distinct expectations— were in an enthusing manner and more clearly set forth 
SÜon'miwioiÜi!^ again in the speeches of the Culdeans (or Caledonians), and the Anglo-Saxon kinsmen» 
1 118, 189, lae, 158, iw. becomes evident from what followed. 

German paganism never § 136. Pagau f orius of cultus aud pagau usages were retained a long time, and 
np^throogh'iumM ^^^^ becauso of having been made subservient in part to symbolise Christian truths, were 
r/commcS'ation and Hcver thorougWy abolished. 

symbolism. Around the churches, former temples of firods, the heathen Christians would hold their 

common meals, camping under the trees or in linen tents. Upon the roasted steer they would 
feast OS in the sacrificial meals of yore, exoeptinsr that in the places of f onper srods they would 
call upon the saints to gro with them. When they rode to the massmeetin^s, reliirious or polit- 
ical, they would take alony upon their fioats. the broad wagrons drawn by oxen, in place of the 
imafires of their former grods those of the Merovingrian Eines. And then one would have 

G^rafan conväta. "y^. he^i^ acroBs the meadows and alongr the peaceful valleys the sounds of the litanies comings 

out of yonder cloisters half hid by the dear old "hallowed^' oaks and beaches and surrounded 
by fruit orchards. And amongr the crowd could have been heard at random the oaths of fidel- 
ity by St. Peter and all the other saints. 

The saffering Redeemer of the world, however, was accepted rather reluctantly. 

Heiiand— the What WBfl their coucept of the "Healing one"? In their **Heliand," that epic which 

held inSmmon. belongs to uo particular tribe, the cognition held in common by all the Germans ig 

§135,139. succinctly mirrored. Outside of this they could agree in scarcely anything. The 

"German nation*' always had to be taken as a mere abstract generalisation. The 

mark of its nationality is the predominance of envy which will allow preponderance 

to no tribe. That nationality consists of as tnany dialects and clan-interests as 

Anal i«i of doubtful ^ould havo been more than necessary to make the concentration of a fixed power ut- 

"n^ewio**^"?™^^^ terly impossible. Federacies, however, are held together so much the firmer by 

ofcoita». the strong ties of fidelity; and the idea of the fatherland makes them terrible to 

any enemy. The German mind is prepossessed by a tendency to bias, partiality and 
queerness; singularities are cultivated to a detrimental degree. Inclinations of this 
sort are of doubtful value; and yet these defects alone account for the fact that n» 
other nation has so many centers of culture, and enjoys such a diversity of excellent 
traits; and that no race equals the Germans in profundity of knowledge and scholi^r- 
ship. These national characteristics ever threaten political disrupture, but they are 
andVf thfl'm^he^ also favorablo to a level brain and to the "balance of power;" they cause the cultiva- 
'**°*^** tion of love for the fatherland and for the mother-tongue. 

The development of a vigorous acorn which after beine detached from its tree, sprout» 
and grows into an oak of its own, thus multiplying: and differentiatinir the oak's orgranism into 
a profusion of foliagre, acorns and so forth into an entire forest, may iUustrate the mode in 
which the Germanic race became detached and developed into a variety of prolific nations. 
In this manner they formed a belt of minor political bodies from Cape North to Garthagre. 
This belt everywhere stood the tests of strengrth as to its national oonneotlons as weU aa 
mutual protection. 

In a special manner did the Germans constituting this belt preserve and nonriah 
Belt of colonies a scuse of liberty and independence. The belt of colonies with clear-cut German 

pr«encd individnaiwm chaTacter formcd a wall against new agglutinations of old ideas Into a world- 

as agntnst ooneentration , ^ ^^ ••*■»* » • 

of power. monarchy with its complement of deadening despotism, after which Bomanism ever 

hankers,in determined opposition to Gennanlsm. 
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It is worth while to examine more eloeely what it was that kept the fragments ^J^*^'***3r ^iih« 
together, until they were able to come to an understanding as to the terms upon P^*^°f ^« "^ 
whieh all could stand shoulder to shoulder. G^man'cuTture 

Let a Bcene be presented to our minda of those times when under the last convulsions of ^^^ ^Rq^ rao^ooS* 
the dyinsT culture and amonff its ruins a new culture like a fresh crop covered the deep- 8 08« 139, 222. 

ploucrhed soil. 

Do you see the old temple this side the cluster of dwelling houses, which once used to be 
a summer-resort of city folks who caUed themselves optimates? lip pillars still support a 
sor^eous cornice which holds back the dilapidated roof. The marble cubit at the base of the 
piUar is shoved aside; the heavy slab at the base of the other is cracked, both by the roots of a '"irieiiitiire reiteted 
tree, the solitary remnant of the sacred grove. Thistles and wild roses ramify their roots into ^' ^'^ 

the cracks, helping to drive the foundations asunder. To tl^e clefts in the waU and the cracks 
below a Grerman veteran soldier has fastened a few beams for the support of the roof of his 
cottaere thus being nestled under the classic portico. He has now become a settled farmer. 
His goats have climbed up to yonder mosaic floor of an old mansion, whose tottering portals 
still lean in the same position a» they had once been forced open. The German has trans- 
formed theorumblinff splendor of the atrium into his hay-mow. 

Notice yonder aqueduct of a thousand jrears standing, under the ruined and partly over- 
hancrin^ arches of which the beams of a temporary chapel are secured into the cleaving joints 
of the substructure. And in this chapel a home-carved picture of a saint is set up. Upon a 
spirited charger, a high functionary of the Church, in a white dalmatica with purple seam, 
rides through the' wild field of mossy ruins, followed by a train of deacons, greeted with rever- 
ential bows by the blond peasants as well as by the black haired Jew and the dark complez- 
loned fish- monger from Yen ice. 

The settler's boys, lounging about the causeway which leads to town, look as tho they 
felt quite at home and would become soldiers first in order to see and to fight the world, and 
then become freeholders of the land of their father and of more, too. The Jew beside his 
curbstone-stand covered with cashmere shawls and silken textile ffoods, with weapons from 
Damask and Jewels from Golconda and with coins to loan, leisurely instructs his boy how to 
become tiie future bondholder, since none but they are privileged to take interest on 
monejrs lent. 

Over the youthful activity in the fields and upon the markets,at the beginning of a dvii government 
new order of things, presides as yet, for instance in Soissons or in Lorch, the old g^^^i^ ^® 
Roman prefect, who in the distant, half submerged provinces still represents the rap- ciwgy? 
idly changing government at the capitoL But in the great cities some Germans petty >tatM foming 
from the provinces are already foremost in attempting to form a new commonwealth. SirfJolS"^****^'"**' 
Imperial legislative and executive officers form the shell around the newly arrived 1188.186,141. 

masses of robust subjects. 

Where the hoUow shell of imperial government gave way, as was the case in Britany, 
Batavia, and Gaul, where people had to protect and learn to govern themselves, there they 
were g'uyed by the network of hierarchal government, knit together after the pattern of the 
by-gone civil authorities. So do the roots of the mountain fir hold together their part of the ^^f^^ imMrialism 
slope, after the rocks below have become burst and plunged down, the ground once supported vuibhes from the 
by them following. At last the shadow of imperialism entirely vanishes from the Occident. ^^^^*"^- 
Loose, single parts of official Rome here and there keep up some semblance of manacrement 
until all personal authority becomes defunct, and only the regulative forms are left in the 
hands of a few patricians and the clergy. But the new inhabitants have become acquainted 
already with, and have accustomed themselves to, these forms of law and order upheld by ec- 
'clesiastical sanction and enforced by judicious leaders, in concert with bishops and abbots. 
The laws are coUected and administered everywhere, so as to judge each according to the 
aoknowledired riflrhts of his own country. 

Tbeodoric, the great Ostragoth, may serve to illustrate how the Germans planted Th«odoricthe gr^t 
their own civilisation in ''adopted fatherlands." He is a prince of eminent wisdom ortrafoth. 
and virtue, but not at all ho exceptional a ruler as to be too good for a general 
example. 

Filled with the veneration in which a youth of good breeding will look up to wise teach-- 
ers of wide experience and high up in years, so Theodoric looked upon thecoUege of senators. 
Nothing is more plain thtf n his sincere regard for Christianity, and his prudent conservatism Bia exemplary nign. 
with respect to the customary civil institutions. As soon as he took the reigns of government 
he vowed to maintain justice above any private interest. This he conceived as the only duty 
and single prerogative of the imperial office ; and he kept his vow to the perfect satisfaction of 
the diiferent nationalities. Writinsr and brain work was left to those conversant with it. The 
sword and the plow were wielded by his own countrymen to whom this was no innovation. By 
his honesty of purpose to attend to the public welfare and by his assiduousness he won uni- 
versal respect ; in this consisted the secret of his success as a ruler. Only his tolerance against 
the catholics was abused by them. His efforts to protect persecuted Christians of his own, 
the Arian, persuasion were construed into a justification of intrigues against the rule of 
a foreign heretic of whose influence the domineering hierarchy became jealous, so that after 
his death from remorse his memory was made infamous. 
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ülftias tranaiat« Next to Theodoric is ülfilas, hia elder contemporary and the first translator of the 
Srthio!^* *"*** ***^ ®*'^*® ^^ *^® Germanic idiom, the best type of the German mind in the early times 

of European reconstruction. Both show noble traits in their lives of which impul- 
Hiveness and hatred of duplicity ought f/>t to be considered as destructive to their 
reputation. 

§ 137. The youthful nations were impressed with reverence for the unfortunate. 

History odaealM nations v « «^ » 

toward^ onuy.^^ 148 m tottoriug majcsty of the old empire; and this sentiment was not at all unfavorable to 

' isei ni! their training for citizenship. They enwrapped themselves with the loose hanging 

cloak to which may be compared the mighty name of imperial Rome, whose splendor 

had reached into the dreams of their childhood. 

K*ri*seoron«uon. dMire Whcu Earl tho Great was crowned emperor in form and by right, the longstand- 

JuthJXlSSe^aT*^" ing desire of the young nations was gratified. The attraction which a large unit ex- 

idraiT«pr«enuii«.. erts upou sluglc parts, had drawn them across the Alps and educated them to the 

thought of forming a unitary social organism. The involuntary trend of public 
opinion now saw its ideal realised in the new German emperor. 

When Earl took the crown from the ecclesiastical dignitary, he esteemed himself 
^rra^Minai ^^e ^eg to keep this in mind— successor of Gonstantine and Theodosius. 
ConBtantine's ''He is'*— as Duemmler correctly observes— *'both the most advanced man and in- 

""§^m, 133^3^1 flaei^tial restorer of the Latin sciences for the benefit of the Middle Ages, and at the 
'i42, 145, 178. gi^jnQ time the creator of the first German literature." 

Patronisinff utin rj^Q palatinate of Aachen resembles a refractor f ocusinff the old time and the new. 

litorato». DoBuuK. Alonff with Byzantine embassadors the white Tunics of the Moors, and the turbans of the 

Saracens from Ck>rdova irlitterinsr with precious stones, and the lonff Unen gown of Saxon 
nobility appear before Earl in his firm, carved arm-chair. The purple toga of the Longo- 
bard sets off the contrast to the uncombed Avar. Then, again, Anglo-Saxon monks, Irish 

pSaSuto^^Aaehan. priests in long white cowls, and princes of the Church, like Hildebold of Cologne, receive a 
I M2. hearing. In Karl's state-hall, during his short stay at home, we observe teachers, students, and 
members of the chapel choir ; pupils from the ranks of the poor, attending tiie new high 
school of the court; and men recognised as luminaries of their time by all the world, such aa 
Alcuin Bishop of Tours, Theodulf from Orleans, Binhard, the emperor's son-in-law, and Agil- 
bert, all in long cassocks trimmed with fur. The minutest details of everyday life are deemed 
significant enough to receive due attention, not always to the detriment of more weighty af- 
fairs of state. 

roodnen forth« . To Byz^utium Karl looked, not only for acknowledgment of his right to the 

BimbMof Bjr»n»iam^^ Romau iuslguia, but also for knowledge and for— courtly etiquette. 

There was the monopoly of the fur-trade which imported the largest part from tho 
forests of Karl's domains. There the Yenetians exchanged occidental goods for oriental arti- 
cles of luxury, which they sold at the mass in Pavia to Franconian nobles. All tills was ob- 

interconiM with the Served at the palatinates in Aachen and Ingelheim. 

wcstara «mpir«. This Bysanz, however, appeared to Karl as more than an emporium of trade. It was, as 

we have seen, the museum of the classics. In the square stood the Pythian ApoUo, the gigan- 
tic figure of Juno, brought from Crcesus' temple at Samos. Here stood Heracles, chiseled 
by Lysipp for the Tarentines ; there the metal cast of the snakes which once supported Uie 
Delphic tripod. Pillars of sea-green serpentine from the temple of Diana in Ephesus served 

Constantinople now to carry the cupola of St. Sophia ; and most renowned of all— the pillars from the Solo- 

the bridge over monic temple. All this aided in magnifying the eastern emperor in the eyes of Karl, who poe- 

Orientalism "««d nothing of the kind. 

wri!iJSrJ?o'lIiic Antiquity is enchanting, and it served to uphold the glorious throne, glorious as 

was'oonveyed to ^een from such a distance as Karl was from it Herder called this throne the bridge 
Europe. over which the classic world would pass into the new. It was what Karl's 

throne was to the Germanic ^world. 

It was not only in the time of Columbus' boyhood, when Constantinople fell and 
the scholars brought their books to Italy,— it was even as early as Karl's time — that 
Constantine's city served as a conductor of oriental ideas by way of the Latin nations. 
This city then already did not only send gobelin tapestry and fine embroidery, woolen 
stuffis of exquisite make and fashion, but above all the glitter of aristocratic vain- 
glory. 

We know nobility ever to cultivate a predilection for the nimbus of the Antique, 
and the Germans always thought much of what comes^'from afar". Let us see what 
g 127, at th^ end ^^g imported from Byzanz on that score. 

Ambitious for appearances of dignity, Karl resorted to imitating oriental grav- 
ity, and managed to get possession of three silver tables. Upon one could be seen the 
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picture of the whole known world; npon the other that of Rome; Constantinople Kbbiiit7«]w«nf»t«n 
sparkled upon the third. This circomstanee is very descriptiye of the clever judg- JSiSS.'*"' * 
ment which Karl had formed of the snituation of the world. Throwing eager glances * *"' '^' ^'' ^^ ^* ^' 
over to Constantinople and np to Bome^ he perceives, as in a prophetic vision, all the 5£biemaUo'<rf'**'' 
complications which not only kept ap Medieval agitation, bat also loomed up again the problems 
before the imagination of Napoleon, and which down to our own days involve the ^?taUD{r the 
touch-me-not of the eastern hemisphere. Romanised °^ 

Karl must have had such a foreboding, when in his time he meditated upon this fi^^^^^ ^eon^ 
problem. For it was then that "the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation" § 122, 12s« lao, iTsi 
entered upon its duty of warding off oriental invasions, whilst at the same time «>Hoiy Roman 
plenty of portentous oriental influences were admitted unaware. G^rman^naSon" 

When Emperor Theodosiut walked the itreets of Constantinople, he used to please the ?l^'!^^f" oaroer 
people by wearing the shoulder-oape of Senuphius, thfi anchoret; and In this costume he orieiftal 
also went to battle. The predecessors of Karl, the Franoonian kinff, had lonir before adopted invasions. 
this pious fashion by wearinflr the mantle of St. Martin, when they started for the seat of war. § 67, 78, 07, 125, 

Charles the Bald, lonfir after Earl, continued this pious custom with his dalmatica trailinfir ^* 

down from a silken cloth that was fastened beneath the diadem around his head. For,— so the ^^ admitting 
annAls of Fulda say— *^he showed contempt of native Franconian manners, and held Greek orW^ntaP*'* 
slory to be the hlsrhest". influences. 

The escutcheons of the European States today witness how the Bysantine taste for pomp Is^gs^^ov^j^^ ifa* 
and nimbus was perpetunted in order to cover up a wron^r principle, and to amuse the people \i, 'iss! 126, 129, 
with something outlandish, with orientalism. l*^« 131« 1§0« H2, 

Earl, after all, did not think quite as much of eastern pomp as his weak descend- ' issi 191! 

ants. He saw the ridiculous weakness over there. From this circumstance he con- ?u^^!''*'*^ 
eluded that he himself was destined to establish the true succession upon the throne ThenMniqcoftii« 
of the Roman Empire. When he directed the collection of the old German ''shield- I^utslihi^VuMi«! 
songs*', or when he forced the Saxons into subjection after eighteen expeditions, and ^"^•<»". 
when he ordered the statue of Theodoric to be brought down from Ravenna and to be fhVli7rotIi2?S^ 
set ut before his casus in Aachen; he already posed as the personified continuance S^^'-'^^lffJ- 
of the old monarchy. § m, las, ue, lag, 

142. 

This thought actually pervaded his whole policy; and he was encouraged in it by 
those who understood how to make his good qualities subservient to their ovm ulti- ^^ ^ n; 135, m, w. 
mate aims. 


ti 


Hail to the Christ "—exclaims the Sallan law— "who loves the Franks ! May He protect 


their kingdom, for it is the nation which with the sword has shaken oiT the Roman yoke g^Ti?rBrunti?ised 
from its neck; the nation which, after having accepted of baptism, adorned the bodies of the im. 

martyrs with ffold and precious stones, of the martyrs who once were burned, or decapitated 
with the ax by the Romans." / 

Evidently, this Christ is a copy of that conception of an awe- Inspiring ruler, into which 
the Byzantine court- theology had disflffurcd the Savior. At the rear wall of the apsis in the u tg mo«« obrtous urw. 
Aachen cathedral, to which one ascends from the tenebrous church with its multitude of *^ Aachen. 
poorly arranged and clumsy galleries, there is enthroned a callous, srloomy flcure upon the 
golden background of the painting^the Judge of the World. Emperor Karl was surrounded 
by objects wrought in such style wherever he turned his eye or his step. Textures which he 
imported, especially those for sacred use, golden decorations which he ordered from his gold- 
smiths; evangelaries which he made to be cK>pied and bound, chapels which he built— every- 
thing breathes Bysantine taste. Even the suggestions intimated to him by the Eastern patri- ^Bysanfine*"* 
aroh to take the part of the inconodasts he did not altogether discourage, to the chagrin of oourt-theology, 
the pope. 

If the actions of Earl are scrutinised, we find in them all his guiding idea as to 
the important position of Constantinople. He was not averse to that attitude even, which muthm««! th« 
which the Byzantine court maintained with respe^ t to theology. He himself assumed fo^? ^ ito'd^htaU" 
a somewhat similar position, so that it was just this Cesaro-papism which cautioned ^^Zi^^ 
the hierarchy to look to its rights as against imperial infringments upon their own 
domain, at the proper occasion. 

CH. 11. DEV6L0P1NQ PRINCIPLES OF THE EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. 

§ 138. The undercurrent of the ensuing history of the Aryans in New Europe we 
found in a great measure to he determined hy the mythically biased form of con- 
sciousness, which they had brought along from their original home. Every group of 
this race is saturated v^th the elements of their common source. The modifications 
observed so far were produced by the various localities they severally occupied« 
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German peouUar ^^^ *®* '^ Consider, in tlie first place, to what concepts of freedom, and to the 
id^^oonoerainff right to possess the Germanic nations had advanced. In the preceding chapter we 
risrht of spoke, after all, merely of the Franconian part of the German empire. 

The Pipins, Karl's ancestors, had all been of what we now would call Dntch de- 
scent; but the Franks had to a large extent become mixed with the Romanised 
Gauls. The pure Germans were subjugated to the Idea of a Roman empire only after 
more than fifty fierce battles. 

Oennanie nees not Jd short, WO SO far reviewed the Interlappinc« of the yanishinir Roman culture with the 

miw pw nted by advanoinff Gtormanio civUiaation. We perceived some of the commotion generated by the 

Rwaw» A» Ouiaor. ^yjmniiiiigUnirupon the soil of a newly forming nation, where parts may appear comparatively 

uncultivated, but in no way as savage as Robinson and Guizot once misrepresented them. 
The people of France came to view first, simply because they were Just then the most promi-^ 

l^nlu ^ nent and pugnacious, sequent to many divisions of the empire among the Karolingian heirs. 

the old papin morality It was among the Franks, as H. y . Leo has proved, that the old pagan morality went to pieces. 

went to pi««Mjj ^ j^^ xhe ruins of that morality were the results of Roman dissipation and tribal jealousy between 

Gelto-Romans and Germans, as became obvious in the wars between Brunhilde and 
Fredegunde. 

Among these ruins a very peculiar form of Christianity planted a rude code of manner» 

Two *®*"J^' ij_ and morals. We may even say with Wuttke and Dorjier that two sets of ethics were elabora- 

enjoined. ^^ ' *^i^® '^' ^^® worldly people or laity, the other for the orders, which enjoined the necessity 

WoTTu, Dona», of certain observances, especially of penances. In no other way could the heinous crimes 
of the Merovingian times be accounted for. In all the ferocious movements of that period 
there is only one feature helping us over the disgust. The thought of national unity was 
upheld under the unflinching resistance against tyrannical measures. The aspiration inthie 
direction would have worked different results, if the fighters with their unsophisticated loy- 
alty had been enlightened enough not to allow themselves to be made the tools of a hundred 
intrigues. 

Hbtofjmnst grope It* Wc know how hlstorj can only feel its way along the paths of progress, mnch. 

«^üiifri^"Mera more so on the narrow way of ethical improvement. As it was, the ethical conceptions 
"-"- • '^' '"■ "• had grown into a wilderness of underbrush. 

The discrimination between the two sets of ethics alone explains how and wh^ 

the new doctrines, brought by the nnromanised Cnldean missionaries into interior 

Germany, wrought so totally different results. Theirs was gospel preaching, falling 

SdTGerman** ^' ^^^ ^^® minds of an unadulterated nation. Under their original usages and tradi- 

virtues under - tious, those uoble Thuriugiaus had preserved their natural virtues. V^en the mis- 

preaShiS***^ " siouaries met them, they found them a cordial and susceptible people, without casu- 

lU^'^'STS^. istic reflection, but with naive sentiments grown from chaste habits, notwithstanding 

I iS*,*!», 13B, ]im; the slanders of Boniface. 

l&S, 166. 

Leo from his point of view could not appreciate this example of Bible-Christianity 
among the unmixed Germans, which Ebrard has elucidated and substantiated in a masterly 
manner from documentary sources. 

We shall observe later on, how among the underbrush of Romanised ethics a tender root 
remained alive in this central and secluded region, which, figuratively speaking, we designate 
the heart of Germany. 

The Roman nations had been the road-buUders, in aid of distributing occidental 
culture in the same way as public highways are essential for the distribution of 
merchandise. They communicated the proceeds of ancient culture to the Aryans of 
the North, the good and the bad. 

The "Barbarians" could not discriminate if they were imposed upon in the 

Later transaction. The Southern Aryans communicated Christianity clothed with the 

^ThÜHn^n ^onus of their old culture. It is not to be expected of the Goths and Franks 

RcMMnised ^^^^ ^^^^ Under so sparse preaching of the word of the cross, they should have beea 

§127,134,112,144, able to distinguish alloy or emballage from the genuine essence of relisrion» 

156, 169. ci^rigtianity of that far less defiled quaUty, of the kind that Basilius and his Cappa- 

docian friends had taught, which the Guldeans haä preserved from patristic timee^ 

deeply touching the souFs chords, and which the Swiss and Thuringians had 

peeniiarity of the acceptcd wlth thc Gospel as preached by Willibrord, Gallus, Fridolin and other Anglo- 

SoiristSfnity.™ Saxous, a coutury previous to Boniface,— such Scriptural subjective Christianity 

alone generates that spirituality, which sets men free and to thinking. This pristine 

piety, much like that of the Culdeans who had {Wanted it in the heart of Germany, 

Inner life of piety. did uot pay much attcutlon to forms of cultus or church-government Religion witti 

them was treated as a- matter of the inner life, and of conscientious self discipline. 
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The &>iiiaüised Franks, on the other hand, fornished the objective factors for the 
external perpetuity of Christian culture. They were talented in organising, were 
learned in law, and fond of an Old Testament form of obeisance to an enjoined consti- »MLam.^ 
tution. The essence of Christian piety with them was conformity to the institu- pj^temiti 
tional externals. As far as it goes, that was well enough; but the lobiectlve assimila- St. PatriokT ^ 
tion of the essence and substance for which the Northern sense of liberty and per- ^'v^''- 
sonal dignity had a predilection, which had been nourished from Bangor and by the ^^.y^k, ^^^ 
fraternities of St Patrick, was in decidedly better tenor with the New Testament Jäoi^niH?";!"* 

But Northern subjectivism, prone to sectarianism and separatistic selfconceit, »b«ii«nce. *" 
Uke that of the Hellenes, had to learn that the organic connection with the body is nee- 2^^^^^® 
essary. The Saxons were bound to accustom themselves to exercise real membership Difference between 
in a churchly way. For in the progress of applied ethics, cooperation must go hand in ^^^ 
hand with self improvement. Well, Boniface attended to the external requirement with ämon^^the ^^' 
an eye upon, and an ear for, Pipin's policy so perfectly coinciding with the aims of his the*sw£i*STOilie 
own ambition. The interests of Rome ^d Paris, of St. Denis, St Remi and Mayence, 9 1^?* i^* 

were intimately connected and identical. reconstruction of 

The process of social organisation and personal assimilation of Christianity, as ^'^^^^* ^^ |^ 
thus initiated among the Latin and German nations in their close proximity, explains 
to some extent their contrast to the Eastern Aryans of Europe. The Slavs did not Difference 
take hold upon the task of working out this problem in which we see the Roman- ^tera'anif 
ised and Germanic nations becoming engaged. The Eastern nations were Byzan- ^^»^«'■^ Aryan«, 
tinised, and hence remained merely formal, less decisive and more pliable in conse- bi*ts Byuntmis«!. 
quence of their shallow religiousness. The Oemao dispoiitloo of miad required, aad Germans had to 
wasaultted io, the reciprocity with Rome ootil the litifatiag iMrties arrived at a defiaite set. I^^^ain'"'^^ 
fleiaeat The contrast between Latin and German nations being ob>ious from the ^iprocity witix 
beginning, it soon became clear, altho the nations were not sufficiently conscious de^ite^*^* ^ 
thereof to formulate the discrepancies into a clear modus rivendi, that the one SSfifSohed.^*^'**^ 
meant theocracy and law, the other personal piety, respooilUllty aad Gospel. Tho § ^ ^^^ i^* i^> 
polar strain was most vividly felt during that protracted procedure, wherein claims ' ' ^^^* 

were to be adjusted between Christianity and ecclesiastical government, between RSSaan'w»^^^'^ 
Church and State, religion and diplomacy, dominion and "Service". German 

The Slavonic disposition of mind in its reciprocity with the Byzantine cast of safutary:^^ 
religiousness did not require this settlement with the Greek form, or rather deform- f'D''^^tonJS^!t?from 
Ity, of Christianity. There an objective center of gravity and unity, or rather uni- *i*i3? w5| m. i«, m, 
formity, existed. Nobody had a mind to inquire into subjectivity for assimilation or ^^' ***' "* 

spiritual aspiration. The difference between the Slavs and the temper of the Greek ^'^^oeai »utioQ 
Church was always enveloped in an oriental haze. For the Greek character had, un- *!»»> B,„ntiwn 

... ^. «^ , , ^ X. ^ . . .. -r, / no tension; 

like the Roman, passed away long ago. Hence there was no tension in the East, and °o improvement. 
no ethical improvement resulting. 

Tlie Greek side of European culture we leave for f urtlier examination, because it was 
only since the variance between Ottimauic, despot-ridden nations of Eastern Europe and ciTiiiMUozu poetponcd. 
the Germano-Romanised nations, under their constitutional or at least lei^l mni^grement, be* * ^^' '^* 

came so very pronounced, that a polarity has been rendered active which in its acuteness al- 
most resembles that between the Ganfires and the Tiber. 

§ 139. We anticipate that in the west the princes were protectors of the rights of oerman pncmdent» 
the people, and the wardens of governmental authority ever since Theodoric had 1?"^"''' *° °"**'''i m. 
made, and on the whole held, his vow in this respect conscientiously. In the eyes of 
the people their dignity consisted in being impartial judges by the nature of their 
office. Hence, as a general thing authority was respected by the masses, not so much 
the subjects of the princes as their retainers. The princes were obliged, under ^c»°ud^rri^Den 
oath, to protect innumerable franchises and exemptions of hereditary personal rights, "**" ***"*''' 
rights of cities, estates, and institutions. 

This was the case even in Spain despite the confflomeration of German, Franconiaii, 
ItaUan, Castilo-Catalonian, and Baskian elements. Every country having its own history, it 
was a sacred custom that each noble family was esteemed for some excellent service rendered 
to the commonwealth by one or more of its members. Distinction of that type deserved 
recogrnition which was not withheld, unless the privilegre had been forfeited and withdrawn by 
tacit oonsent. This fact is reflected, as Ranke with fine insight pointed out, in the lont;- Princes the 
winded titles of sovereigrtis grreat and small still in vogue. For the history of civilisation they wardens of 
are of great weight, since in these tenures the rights and demands of the dignity and liberty x'iiThts under 
of each baronage, of each county and free city are at least recognised, if no longer warranted. ^* ' 
But in order to search deeper for these fixed rights and duties we go further back. 
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Genesis of 

constitutional 

£fovernment. 


»'Heliand' 

nwi «lier Bysantlne 
patUTii. 
J 125, 185, 188, 138. 169. 

Th« "world'» heal«/* 

1 135, 159. 

Halation ioliieBarlor 
foand«don row of 
fldolity. 

1 184, 186. 188, 159. 


Hoi th« politico -Roman 
«onoeption of tiie 
Savior attraetrd th« 
OeriDMiw, but th« 
Christ preached to thoin 
by the Culdeans and 
th«ir Anrlo-Sanon 
kinnfoUui. 
g 135, 188. 143. 145. 14«. 
150. 156. 

Oospel attnetire 
bwanae of lis being 
oondaeive to 
personal 
freedom 

ilrst and foninoat. 

1184. 188,141,176. 


Prinolples 
requisite to 
constitutional 
ATOvernment 

under eloetiv« kingship 


Lot« of independenM. 
validity of man's parol« 
of honor, praetlo« of 
fellowship. 


Critlelsm of the "purs 
monarchy*' whieh 
Oiiiiot mistook for the 
«em« of eiTills«tion. 


Hot celibacy (On&ot) 
WW the reason that a 
priestly oasteMul« could 
not be established, but 
the resistance of 

Germans based 
upon the oath of 
loyalty to princes 

§143. 


and upon the 
consciousness that 

God is on food 
terms with man 
r^ardless of 
officious 
intercessors. 

8159. 


The expected ''world-embracer'' had been preached to the Germans as a Mend, 
just before the plaintive sounds of the ''god-sagas" had died away on the Rhine, 
Weser, Main, and in the Thuringian forests. The great national epics composed 
from the hero-legends render these expectations evident. 

Upon the rainbow of peace, arching over the scenes of recent turmoil and grim 
battles, and in pensive meditation, those hopes arise which are plainly expressed in 
"The Holland." 

The ''World^s Healer," as the Savior is so beautifuUy and originally conceived in the 
German ^^Helland," is the ffood duke, a steadfast, trustworthy and mild leader, the cordial 
Lord of the Manor. He invites His kindred and retainers into His castle- hall and entertains 
them in the mdst bountiful manner. The description of such a "kingr of the common people" 
went to the hearts of vassal and serf alike, to whom nothinir was more sacred than personal 
attachment to the prince under the vow of fidelity. 

In this personal devotion (firilaubjan, that is, ureloben, hence *^to love" and "erlauben") 
that relation of faith was founded In which the nations became Christians alonff with the 
princes. 

Peoples with the characteristic features of cordial and faithful adherence to cus- 
tomary relations between lord and retainers in troth and in deed were attracted by 
Christianity at the first instant. Previous to the times in which the policy of con- 
quest and missionary efforts were intermixed, and the Byzantine picture of Christ 
was held out to them, they wiUingly embraced the glad tidings. The Christ 
of the Scottish and Anglo-Saxon gospel won the hearts of men, because it brought 
out the value of a person and entitled him to that freedom which is not ataU incon- 
sistent with proper rel^ations of dependency. 

A German of the average caliber is known for his preference of death to serfdom. 
He will maintain the rifl:ht to personal freedom first and foremost, even if nice Judg- 
ment and smooth conventionalism should be violated. 

To his principle of manliness he would adhere tho the nation should faU to pieces. Ho is 
shocked by an epithet like : I ffo with my country, right or wrong I His conception of a free man 
in the true sense is in no way marred, but on the contrary— according to his opinion— is favor- 
ed and elevated by Christianity. The Germans frequently made themselves ridiculous when 
it seemed too hard a lesson for them to give up interests and ideas of .subordinate import, yet 
this very love of independence, to the extent of dannishness, created the various leagues whieh 
continually comi>elled them to exercise that good faith upon which the confederacies were 
founded, and to practise that feUowship, by which their consciousness of common nationaUty 
was weU enough cemented after all. 

Thus the leagues, stimulating the practice of fidelity, honesty, and oonsiderateness.— in a 
word the proverbial '^Deutsche Treue"— were just as much, if not more, conducive to civilisa- 
tion,than the governmental powers concentrated in dynasties. The Germanic peoples insisting 
upon the right of selfdetermination, prevented such concentration into **pure monarchy" as 
Guizot in the beginning of his political career taught to be the acme of civilisation. We are 
aware of the risk of provoking serious criticism as if our judgment was biased by national 
haughtiness, within a philosopher of another nation, within a man,perhapB, as good asGuiaot. 
He is not to be vituperated, if he was not used to look upon the advantages of Gtormanio 
detelopment in the light we do. We would theref ore,by the way , beg leave to rather dispel the 
appearance of selfaggrandisemeut, and to retire into that modesty of the Germans to which 
other nations were accustomed. So far as the Germans are now known as the particular 
nation of late, they are simply attempting to promulgate true principles of ethics, and the 
world knows, that a few of them were set free by German conscientiousness. This motor- 
power of modern history, which it certainly ought to be, at least, showed its forebodings 
among the Germanic peoples throughout the Middle- Ages. Emphasising these facts in aU 
honesty of purpose, the Germans themselves guard against a partial or artful interpretation 
of history, which in their own behalf they deem not necessary. 

The staunch belief of the Germans in their rights, natural and divine, the pro. 
tection of which was made the duty of the ruler under oath, wrought out elective 
monarchies, created constitutions and charters. And the watchfulness as to personal 
rights was the cause— not celibacy as Guizot thought— that hierarchal assumption of 
supremacy and a perpetuating exclusiveness of priestly caste-rule was never agreed 
tof If it came to that, some parts of the Qermani were ever ready to shed their blood 
for national Independence from papal diplomacy. The free man, even when yet a heathen, 
had the feeling— tho he could not express it in so many words as did the poet:— 
that he may be on good terms with the gods, not on account of officious intercessors, 
but for his own sake. And now, with the loyalty of the cordial and benign but ma- 
jestic prince of all the nations, on the natural basis of earlier and sound convictions, 
a new sera dawned upon the Germanic nations. 
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CoacerniniT Bonifaoe, the Saxons were fully aware of what was ffolnc on, whence drove The dipiomaoy of 
away the married ministen of the Thurin^rians, or when he returned from the curia of '^^*^' | ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
Oresory and the court of Pipin. At last the Germans of the interior had to submit to the 
execution of Italian plans at Romauisinff, with the power of the state at command. They 
made the best of it, but never with all their heart. The way in which they had protested 
airainst the mode of their conversion was not f orirotten in all the seven centuries f oUowin?* did never eompMeiy 
A peculiar sympathy was kept up throughout this period with the remnants of the Culdeans, H?gh^o«na»nfl''*''^^ 
with the Beeirbards and Lollards, Wycltffe^s proteges, a matter over which Romanism ever I im, m, ise, uo. 

betrayed fidgetiness, especially when the Bible was read in Anfflo-Saxon at Lutterworth. 

With Earl the preliminaries of a new European civilisation had attained to a Their «utioiuhip to 
fixed order of progression. To complete these transitory measures it had taken his- cuw^^chÄrtLity 
tory four hundred years. Old memories of German mythology, which as yet had re- ''•^' °i iSpf iSfiss. im 
mained oTerlapping Christianity throughout this intervening period, just began to 
pass into extinction. The transition was precisely defined when emperor Ludwig the 
Pious took the precaution to make a memorandum of a few essential sentences of «^MuspiUi'' 
"Muspilli," the world-confiagration in his prayer-book, in order to save them from Si.'-JJSittTe''*""' 
utter oblivion. This coincided with the composition of the epic on the "Heiland" ®''^^.' ^Yt 
which was the signal of advance upon the field of action in the new »ra. Immedi- roTi^ousneaT ^ 
ately the ethical results began to appear in theTdavming of the new culture implied 
in the term ''civilisation." 

In the measure, as man's relation to God is clearing np, the relations to the en- auongtheaennat»-- 
yironments also receive proper attention« and find their normal adjustment, so that j^"»*»***'«»*"««"»» 
even the earth will partake of the good efiEects. We come to see the connection be- oJ?n1%t''^" 
tween cultus and culture in a bright, new light; we perceive the conciliation of ".^^.^g ^' 
earthly existence with human destiny, which Greek culture in vain was striving at, proper. ^° 
which Christianity alone can fully realise. WiU it not seem marvelous that the first Bearing of cuitus 
domain of culture in general, which profits from reinstating proper ethical relations, upon culture in a 
is— agriculture? Wherever civilisation becomes visible we see it rooted in the occu- "^ §«, f?, 54, 56, 58, 
pation of farming, where it also will be consummated when swords shall be wrought ^^iJi ^ ^f^ ^^ 
into ploughshares. ib6,*175,*i98. 

The rapacious treatment of the soil to the extent of exhaustion, and f eUin? the forests, Earthly exiatenoe ud 
cause destructive inundations here, and sterile plains there. Devastation of countries as fine final destiny conoiiioted. 
as Mesopotamia or Spain has been, was and ever will be the consequence, if first occupants« 
heedless of the future and viciously inconsiderate of posterity, are greedy in appropriating 
what nature offers without doing auythinff towards its elevation in return. 

Such people can take out of the soil as much as their haste permits and, hurrying to new 
fields, will abandon the wasted region in poverty. Even a settled nation like the iEgyptians 
have finally made their own country one vast grave of their own culture, by the n^lect if not 
disdain of agriculture. And this aversion to rural pursuit wiU generaUy be found to corres- 
pond with the degree of religious decay, in porportion to the neglect of the cultus. 

With Christianity there came a new kind of attachment to the soil and a most 
profitable pleasure in its cultivation. It seems as if man— reconciled to God, quitting fi^^^domeSn^^^ 
the restless ways of Cain in the hunt for diversion or for luck, and obtaining that ff"®**?"«^ ^^^^ 
contentment which is not to be found in the attempt at dispelling the pains of re- of ^ethical ^'"^^ 
morse by excitement— learns to love the ground. HIh eye, when the heart is at peace ^'^**'*'*J*6^i36, 222. 
and in love with God, finds a peculiar pleasure in nature, whilst in return nature 
seems to look up to man more amiably, and yields sweeter blessings. Mutual grati- 
tude seems to take the place of former rebellion and toilsome recovery. The soil re- 
ceives tender care and the surroundings seem to breath a paradisian serenity. Man 
now becomes conscious of his sacred right to say "My father made all of this ; it be- 
longs to me I" 

In the b^inning it is always pasture that the roaming cattle-owner is wanting. To ob- gimuitaneoa» decline of 
tain the best, he is ever ready to fl^rht, until he makes fighting his pleasure. As soon as he has religion^ ethic», and 
orgranised his forces, and yielded to the discipline which war peremtorily requires, he enters ''^ ^*^'^* 
the borders of ct^lture ; but the state of civilisation does not begin, until he delights in culti- 
vating a grarden around his home. 

It was the want of pasture that moved the German to cross the Alps and made him a Evangelical chriettanity 
terror to Rome and Byzanz. The Aryan was a farmer to the manor born ; but to the estab- procurw proper 
lishment of husbandry and agrarian contentment and steadiness he did not accommodate him- «aithiy relations 
self until he could wander no further because the West was already possessed by others. The * ^' ''^'^ ^^' ^^^ 

micrrations had their cause and their end in these conditions; the altered circumstances made 
**farming off" to give way to ''economy", that is, to rational and economical tilling of the 
fields. 
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^ DUTIES AND BIGHTS CONDITIONING ONE ANOTHER. IL F. Ch. II § 140. 

The German b«iran to love the arround for the possession of which his forefathers had 
suffered and for the improvement of which he himself had labored hard and continually. He 
became attached to his Hof or Hufe, that is, to real estate as measured .by the number of 
oxen's or horses' hoofs it took to cultivate what by the casting of '"lots" had become his allot- 
ment. It was marked out, and from these ''marks" which relicrioualy protected his rightful 
ownership, a thousand juridical regulations developed as the natural result. 

§ 140. The Germaa mode of thinking derived religion and right from the same 
source. The '^Asega^' or Assayers, with taciturn gravity and solemn dei>ortment 
*'8cooped" the judgment of what was right— that is, dipped water from the sacred 
spring— so as to "find" a just verdict. They were servants of the "Asen,** the gods of 
welfare. The free and public session of court "tagt", that is, always takes place in 
day-time, and "vertagt sich," L e., adjourns at sunset, because the right can be found 
by daylight only, since it is the sun divine who brings out the crime. And never Is 
corporeal punishment executed in the dark. 

The Germans looked upon their rights as the highest treasure and guarded them 
with religious reverence. The "witan" and "wisdoms" (Weissthuemer), as the un- 
written codes of the traditionary rights of the people were called, in their plain- 
dealing tone, express a touching regardfulness as to what was ancestral custom or 
"Herkommen", what was «'von Alters her". 

It is a question, we repeat, whether such regard for unwritten laws is not a sign 
of higher morality than the "practice" of printed laws in the modem, so-called civil- 
ised world. The old-fashioned, singlehearted honesty with all its quaintness of 
judicial forms, was, to the German, duty pure and simple. The right is charged upon 
him by virtue of an ideal necessity. The demands of the law are of divine origin, 
hence its administration must keep aloof from subjective arbitrariness. Every single 
right is a bonus, a gift, a privilege ; it entitles man to demand it as his own poaaeB- 
sioiL But it implies, at the same time, a God-given eharge to be attended to, henee, 
a rishl is a hi^h privileKe ander oblisatioa of ffaithfal dlacliarte of doty. For these reasons 
individual prerogatives carried along with them responsibilities in greater or lesser 
degree. Which conditioned the respectability of those in service as well of those in 
authority. 

To insist upon personal liberty implies regard for the rights of others. Conflicts 
arise between personal freedom and social duties, which call for adjustment in a 
variety of judicial disquisitions. This was to be expected, especially in this instance 
where a state was in the slow course of its formation from elements so difficult to 
unite. Combinations multiplying, it required more prudence to adjust them, espe- 
cially where the views and interests clashed with those of the Romanised opponents. 
It thus became obvious that the principles underlying the jurisprudence of both the 
Germanic and Romanic nationalities were at variance; and the dilemmas became 
aggravated by the circumstance that two modes of applying justice, one according to 

Qerman rights and the other according to Romaa laws, came into practice and demand- 
ed to be harmonised. 

Interpretation of the Roman law was mostly in the hands of the clergy, the 

canonics; whilst German right relied upon the justice of the commoiHsense verdiets 

of free civilians, of the "Schoeppen" or Alderman, who from time immamnri^i, by 

force of "Herkommen", had "scooped" the right. Rome had the formulations of the 

right ready made in its laws so as to be applicable for any given case, its ultimate 
end being the state. 

The German analysed the case (ur-theilte), and according to the merits thereof 
in its totality spoke the verdict; the right to be found together with the dvtj 
rested in the persoo. 

Such were the fundamental differences between German right and Romaa law, 
sufficiently heterogeneous in themselves to create the severest conflicts. 

The gradations of ranks in the German organism of society had i^ natural devel- 
opment, so that even the relations between suzerainty and fealty were based on the 
concept of personal rights. The land and its inhabitants belonged to the lord of the 
manor, and his relations to his tenants occasioned rights and duties conditioned on 
both sides, tho usage had provided for special protective guaranties as to the rights of 
the weaker parties, of the freeholders "own people," which rights were always very 
circumstantially specifled and enumerated in order to secure a humane treatment txx 
the laboring class. 
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All drinks, for instance, and victuals to which the serf is entitled by risht whenever he is 
on duty, that is, performs his i>art of the fealty upon the ''HoF^ or "Hufe*\ were minutely stipu- 
lated as to quantity and time, not by contract but by custom. Harsh as such serfdom may 
have been, its inhumaneness has certainly been exanrerated. The riirht to move somewhere 
«Ise was always granted to the ^'villains" or retainers. 

If we look at the life in a village or town, where the craftsmen, artisans and traders lived PraiMtion of bandJonft. 
closer together, there was the ri^ht of the craft or guild to be invested with le^al authority 
each aooordinc to its ow^n rules. Free trade, which can only result from a highly diversified 
Industry in laiv^r factories, there was none. The purpose of the craft- usages was protection 
affainst unqualified or illeff&l competition. The rules of the guilds as well as the riirhts of the 
serfs show many traits of paternal care, intended for the amelioration of the poor man^s lot, 
and for the adjustment of confiictin^r interests. Only think of the ^^ri^rht of sanctuary** or asy- 
lum, srranted to monasteries and to **burrouffhs," where criminals could take sef u^e against 
lynch law. Think of the oblisration of paying: custom or duty, which originally means nothing 8aer«d adhereaM to 
but ground rent in the form of natural products. The tenth (or Zins) chicken is not to be exact- hnmaa« uufM. 
ed in case of a woman ^'lyinfir in," since it is understood that she needs the strenstheninc soup. 
During* the period of her ^^peculiar appetites" she may also so fishinfir« whatever the rights of 
the lord or the miller may be with reference to the use of the river. 

In all cases of Tiolation of rights the "Schnlze/' or yiUage-mayor presides— the "jadieM;;ofthe^MM. 
justice of the peace. He is appointed by either the judicatory of the district, or of the ' ^ '^ 

count's domain. He instantly attends to any grievance of a person wronged. For the 
deliberations of the "Witina Gemot" legislative measures are stipulated and admin- "Und« d«i und«!.- 
istered. "Under den Linden" in the rear of the alderman's house he holds open court 
inproxi of the ''Free Count", upon the "free chair", so that the right be decided free 
irom fear or favor. He scoops the right in every case. From his decision there need co«p«i«m h,tkwm 
no appeal be made, for his decision is supposed to be, as a matter of course, as it be- ^ISS^SI^m^ nuomm 
hooves the case. The rights of the peasantry everywhere are fostered with such 
benign earnestness and sacred respect for discipline and good order, with such cor- 
diality and even good humor at t mes, and they are decided with such common 
sense and impartial justice, and generally with such public approval, that on the 
whole one may be tempted to compare that instinctive judiciousness with the intri- 
cate administration of justice in our civilised society much to the deterioration of 
the latter. 

When feudalism had been fully established, the upholding of good order and gen- •oanter-nobuttr et 
eral welfare on line with general humaneness through methods so simple and cheap, in\n^Xi>!!S^v^^ 
was rendered impossible. In these ''romantic" times the cities and municipal fran- j^^."*^'^'^ 
chises soon absorbed the rights of the country districts. None but the Celts had the 
right of conducting civil suits at law preserved for the clan: hence the preponderance 
of country nobility in France. There the landed knights or barons had no city aris- 
tocracy to contend with. When some of these barons agreed to take possession of the 
glen of an opposite clan, and to distribute ground-rents, fealties, and leases among sword-iMr. 
themselves, there was no patrician either to curb their designs, or to deprive the petty 
tyrants of their usurped judicatory of which they had deprived the glen. 

No further discussion in outlining the rudiments of German Jurisprudence is necessary 
for the present. Not before other circumstances, leading to Christian monarohism, have 
been considered, can we inquire into the modifications of judicial principles as affeotinff the 
functions of the rulers, even those upon the principal thrones of Europe. 

The traditional judicatories of the country districts were superseded by feudal 
rights. The descendants of the noble men, the athelinge of old, made it an honorable 
feat to restore the squandered fortunes by picking quarrels with others in order to 
seize their possession by coup de main. Fighting for spoils was their sole occupation« 

Besides the secular we have now the ''spiritual" lords. The laws of matrimony t/Ki^BUMo 
and of inheritances especially were under the control of the hierarchy, and they con- 
trived to get as many legacies as possible for their cloisters and abbeys. The admin- 
istrators of ecclesiastical estates, comprising fully one-tjiird of Germany, for instance, 
stood equal in rank with the most powerful vassal of the king. Secular and spiritual 
lords coveted the possession of whole glens and counties, or they outrivaled each other 
to be entrusted with the management of a larger or smaller province according to 
rank, family connections» influence, or services rendered. The glens were divided, 
subdivided and dovetailed again in as many enclaves as the king had dukes, counts, 
barons, abbots, bishops, &c., for his vassals, which were to be rewarded or to be kept 
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in good humor. The free peasantry, the middle class, almost entirely disappeared, 
except in Westphalia, Frisia, Scandinavia and Switzerland, where ^eeholders had 
been able to maintain their original rights. The farmer became a "Hintersasse,** a 
settler In arrear to the "Freiherr,*' if not his subject The lord aspired to become Just 
as powerful and immediate a member of the national diet, or as independent a peer 
representing an estate in the king's council, as his duke or bishop. The duke on his 
part let no opportunity escape which might bring him nearer to his goal of changing 
his fealty into a hereditary principality. 

Dukes, counts, palatines, and margrafen forgot that they were nothiusr but administra- 
tors and servants of the realm. Being vassals of the crown they claimed the riirht of giving- 
away the crown to the one of their own number whom they would elect. Ambition, thirst of 
dominion, endeavor to fix an easy, rich, and permanent existence for posterity — ^theee were 
the motives which set society Into a turmoil lasting through four centuries. Everybody who 
could wield a sword and was knighted, was in some league and on the offensive; every city 
which could afford a moat and a strong waU, was in an intriflrue or on the defensive. 

In the measure as administratiye fealty changed into ruling sovereignty, so 
feudal anarchy brought about changes in the military organisation of vassalage and 
gradually into all legislative and administrative functions. 

Finally freedom remained the attribute only of the noblemen, the degraded 
descendants of the old "athelinge." But vnthout a fief such mere titular freedom, into 
which the old ideal of manliness and freedom had become subverted, was rendered 
valueless as regards real rank and military occupation. Volunteered participation in 
the fate of the country in council or in the coat of arms had become utterly 
invalidated. 

Independence from the landlords was now maintained through the common 
"freedom of the cities." It would have been impossible to save some self conscious 
independence, some feeling of citizenship, and of personal security in the everlasting 
embroils of the fighting knights but for the opportunity to take refuge behind the 
moats and walls of the cities, by becoming "burghers.** Thus the oldfashioned rela- 
tion of dutiful fidelity between "Herren and Hoerigen** (lords and retainers), was 
abolished along vnth the old Germanic duty of all able men to take to arms and 
to follow the banner into the field of action. 

§ 141. We hinted at the circumstance of a new element having entered German 
life, alluding to the formation of chartered municipalities, which dates from the 
German measures against the invasion of the Eastern savages, and was in Germany 
copied from the Romanised neighbors. 

Whenever Franconian Knights had founded new states, cities were organised after the 
pattern of the old Roman municipalities in Italy, thus enjoying* the same riffht of self- 
protection and selfgovemment as the castles of the princes around them on the hlU tops. 
The cities utilised their opportunities by exacting grants, exemptions, and immunities from 
the crowns, charters from the empires. In recompense for services rendered to the kinff when 
he was embarrassed by the impudence of his secular or ecclesiastical vassals, if not rebels. 

In Germany the people were averse to crowding behind walls, preferring a life in free 
air. When Henry the "townbuilder" wanted to fortify the borders against the Hunerarian 
invaders, and in order to secure places of safety for the country people and their horses and 
herds, he had to coax them into these strongholds by granting many franchises. Otherwise 
the towns errew up from the clusters of dwellings around the castles and imperial palatinates, 
where the partisans and traders used to form smaU colonies. In most cases they nestled 
around the cathedral, the bishop's church. For there the best immunities were to be secured, 
as for instance the right of marketing. The ^^masses'^ were orig^inally what we would call 
church fairs, one of the Roman contrivances to lift cash revenues for the churches benefit. 

Originally the ground of townholders belonged either to the crown, to some member of 
the nobility, or to the *'dead hand" of the church, that is, to the monastic order or to the seat 
of the bishop. The artisan or innkeeper would build his house upon the lord^s ground and 
pay a cheap ground-rent, for which the tenant enjoyed the protection of the owner and his 
patronage. Unless the owner defended his ground he would certainly lose it, for under some 
pretense the victor would step into possession and succession of ri^rhts as if he had been the 
rightful owner by inheritance. Or the town itself would watch a chance to obtain the control 
of their own judicatories, and to drive out the descendant of a margraf who woul^ stiU try to 
play lordship over the town. 

Thus the old relation of attachment and fidelity was discarded. But content- 
ment and prosperity reigned over the peaceful pursuits of city life, occasional riots 
notwithstanding. The spirit of independence was regained in these towns, and in 
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lien of fidelity to a lord, loyalty to the King was now enltivated. The burghers often 
yea, generally, were the most reliable supporters of the emperors in their bit- 
ter strifes with domineering hierarehs or obstreperous vassals. Then the supreme 
ruler would give his good cities new immunities and privileges until at last the cities 
were free stiates, indeed. 

Their representatives ranked witli the miffhty princes in the national diets, and they pnatii« of nobiii^ uid 
eombined their power in forming- a "Bund," that is, a league or a confederacy, here and |jjJf**iS*5Si f][2*of** 
there. In proportion as the prestisre of kniirhthood dwindled away durincr the period of the city-leagues, 
crusades, until their power was completely broken by the Swiss peasants, the cities grew in 
wealth and importance. »^*" peasantry. 

These, then, are the three steps toward consolidation among the German nations. Three epochsin 
thanks to feudalism, and in spite of the perpetual dissensions. First a rabble of inco- ^ GOTme^oivic 
hesive tribes, of which the Romans counted half a hundred; then their fusion into SSifloaüoir'^ 
smaller units imder popular leaders; until finally they felt themselves as one German 
nation under a duly elected bearer of the crown, in which all ideal authority was 
vested. 

We see the emblems of this ideal unity in the imperial banners floating over free biperiai^buiiMn 
and strong cities with direct representation in the "Reichstag", and with loyal, embi^stirof i?«^ "*' 
patriotic, and intelligent burghers. hldependence. 

During the transition the Pandects, the abridged code of Roman laws, was redis' Es^tBof üNTMorerr 
covered in Italy. The thought was taken into consideration, whether it was not ** *^' "^^***Vi27. 141. 
more rational to establish and maintain order by way of council instead of steel. 

The first Hohenstauffen emperor held the first Council of Peace upon the Ron. Restitution of 
calian fields in order to agree upon a settlement with the obstinate Italian cities, i?Sie\i£SL^Siurf 
and for the purpose of concluding a lasting peace and treaty upon the grounds of ~"»'»'*"* iniewrt^ 
right and reason. 

And sequent to the study of the original Roman law it was found, that its appli- i. nnturutntion 
cation would also check, to a great extent, the anomalies of the canonic law, which flSdV-'oooncii of 

, a , * poAcir on uvoondfl of 

80 far had predominated as it had been promulgated by the hierarchy. Roman legis- right udnuon. 
lation used to frame, to fix, to make the law; and the ecclesiastical continuation fol- iDomTiiwoa^iby^B 
lowed this practice, with this single aim to find the right, the Schoeppe stiU en- t:;r^'^ wMi^/m» 
deavoring to do Justice to the person in whom the right was inherent in the particu- '****"' 
lar case. To German intuition right existed as something subjective and yet objec- Comparison 
tive at the same time. Everybody is bom into that grade of rights and duties which SSSoeJiS?™*" 
belong to his rank. His individual rights belong to the rank in which a person is f^R^^^!^^ ^' 
bom. The dignity and grade of freedom correspond with the duties implied« By cop,itioiiofri«httn«o 
birth man is identified with both; iiriviteses which are rights constituting a ^^SüiISÜSr'ndii"^ 
'"noblesse oblige**; and duties, which are honorable privileges— to serve nobly I *'*y= «Tfobuwoobug.." 

The right of the Roman rested on command. It grew from and with the unit of the 
"Urbs" and its orb, of the city with its annexations— a growth quite contrary to what we iJSJJSt^'^rbL*" ** 
noticed among the Germans. The Roman law had been elaborated by deductive deliberatiouj orbiaqu».*' 
and by a series of contracts between political parties, as agreed upon for reasons of state. Q^rman mind not 
This law was compact, practical, and weU constructed. It was objective to persons and things, tuAeientu aophtotieAted 
abstract so as to appear rational, authoritative and strictly impartial. According to its fun- fundamental diflerenoM 
damentai principle only the state had any rights, as if man actually existed for itsjuike. These 
principles through the canonical laws, had gained the upper hand in Germany, and they were 
at fault, if the German could neither see the justice of these Roman laws nor understand them 
at all. The peasants complained that *^the right was more tightly concealed to the doctors than 
to the laymen, since none of them can find a key to it, whilst the layman keeps the key within unpopular. ^ 
him8eir\ '*The learned are but hired servants after all. They are not hereditary ''Schceffen" 
of what is right. Yea, they are stepfathers and illegitimate heirs of the right." 

In this forcible complaint German conscientiousness manifests itself against Roman- 
ism. The German Schnitze had the confidence of the people by right; him they judged to be 
the hereditary servant of Grod,the only Lord of Judgment. 

But Latin had become the language of the courts in Church and State, and of the schools, Ecclesiastics 
and the clerics had monopolised the art of writing. So Roman jurisprudence had prevailed naonppolised the 
wherever judicial views had to be compromised ; Roman law soon mastered the situation in Jf jJigtuS^ ^" 
particular test-cases setting* aside old opinions. In such test-cases even princes lost their 
right. True, many of them had perpetrated abuses of their highest prerogative of being the 
protectors of the people's rights. But on the whole the injustice of kings was scarcely as fla- Princes loit their 
grant as seen from the aspects of that party in a litigation who could not carry his point. piJ{^^^i[£7* ""^ 
Henceforth obsdxbncb was extolled and demanded as the fundamental virtue of a Christian, 
flfven at the expense of fidbuty. The national capitularies, i. e., contracts, (nowadays called 
concordats) between princes and bishops or the curia ; the old wisdom, i. e., regulations for 
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dieoidinff the measure of retribution; the ^'reAeotors of riirht" as the codes of the different 
nationalities were called (as for instance the Sctchsenspieffel or Schwabenspieffel) which cod- 
talned the sum and substance of the old upper-cOurts and the "lialstaetten" or slen proceed- 
ings :— all were tlirown aside. 

In the eyes of new Icffialators these old "wisdoms" were disdained as mere childish 
attempts at justice. 

Upon Germanic soil, '* under den Linden" they had spoken in metaphors, and 
rhymed sentences full of seatimeat; they had found yerdicts against criminals accord- 
ing to proverbs. From Rome, mistress of the world and teacher of discipline, 
right came as a cosnltioo. And cognition of right as such means a step forward in 
progress, and will be yictorious. Rude power of might and sword could not come np 
to it The recognition of lawfulness and legality was a necessity in times of feudal- 
ism. But an agricultural people will always be conserrative; and a farmer's conserT- 
ätism generally concurs with the degree of reluctance wiüi which the ground he 
tills yields its harvest 

Most of the Qerman soil is heavy, causing: its owners to become a hard workin^r peopl«, 
not likely to ffive in to smooth-tongued dialecticians. They could not understand the intrica« 
cies of the doctors of "both rights"— as the Germans stlUsay : "beider Rechte" instead of LL. D. 
—so they tried their best to abide them without ffoinff to law and suinfir At court. 

The Germanic peoples— for circumstances essentially similar to those in the 
"Roman Empire of the German nation'' wrought equal changes in all the other na- 
tions of Germanic origin— had cause for disgust with a duplex judicial administra- 
tion of justice, since the Roman law revolutionised all matters pertaining to agrarian 
pursuits. 

It is the peculiarity of Boman law, that it destroys the ooffnition of personality, by sub- 
stituting- for it only that which merely accidentally belongs to the person, namely, the value 
of his taxable private property. Real estate in the large family tenures had been protected 
by the German rights. Individually a person is not so much recognised as the proprietor, aa 
the family, and ultimately the State. The distribution of the lands goes in lines of allodial 
holdings and dowries, of which one spendthrift shall not deprive the **house". Roman justice, 
starting with the state as a collective sum of possessors, does not care whether the individuals 
are impoverished by a continual diminution of the landed estates, which are thus permitted 
finally to be swallowed up by land-monopolists. 

Ai^ in the case of asrariaa **economy" (in the German sense of the term for hus- 
bandry) so the peculiar principle of Romaii jurisprodeace created also a new political 
economy, which altered the whole fabric of administrative functions. At the time of 
which we speak this change lay in the future. For the present the trouble was that 
most all of the legal business was managed by the economics with whom the interests 
of ecclesiastical government were paramount For we repeat: canonical law regu- 
lated marriages, and questions of inheritance, and governed the schools. 

§ 142. The manipulators of the ecclesiastical powers were cautious as yet in 
their advances on the line of secular pretensions. Henry L was a Saxon, freely 
choseo,— which of course does not exclude the powerful influence of a bishop or two— 
by the two largest peoples of the '*Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation." Not 
anointed by a bishop, he nevertheless called himself "Kia; by the Once of Qod.** The 
not irreligious, he yet wore the crown without asking the sanction of ahierarch, be- 
cause he did not want to be— according to his manly motto which Gieeebrecht em- 
phasises:— "a king of the clericals." This antagonism against the hierarchy in con- 
nection with the fact that Henry was a member of just that Saxon people who bore 
an old grudge against Rome ever since their forced conversion, is very descriptive of 
the undercurrent which once will break forth with efiEects more pregnant with con- 
sequences than all of Henry's noble deeds combined. 

In the grand line of this Saxon house a strong family tree grew up like an oak, sound to 
the core, so that this stock of Thuringians seemed singled out to become the mainstay of the 
western Aryans. At the court of Otto the Great, those scenes repeated themselves which we 
witnessed in Aachen and Paderborn. Again there arrived the ambassadors from Paris and 
Byaans, from Rome and London, Burgundian noblemen, chiefs of the Danes and Hungarians, 
even petitioners sent by the caliph of Cordova. 

Upon this first summit of real Germanic kingship we will rest and take in the view. 

At first sight we will be obliged to acknowledge a providential interposition. It 
was a powerful principle which we found in Roman law and in the Roman Church, 
this thought of objectivity as contrasted with German subjectivtsm. The nations 
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of northern Europe had, and have to this day, to clear and to regnlate the ideality, JoainiiSwSato 
abstraetness, and snbjectiTiflm of their thoughts by f ormatiye prineiples of practical Oerman 
Rome. The German mind is rather negligent as to the form into which thought is to ^itA^^majT* 
be embodied; whilst it delights In soaring round about the heights of sentiment. This ^ a^^^^^iae i42l 
aversion to tiie practical representation of ideas in systematic shape and suitable or- * lisi ise! i7l 

ganisms» associated with an aversion to authority and discipline, involves the peril of owmuiMiitimmuiiir. 
distraction« derangement and confusion. This danger to national existence could be ^^'^' ^^' ^^' {Ji: 
avoided and checked only by adding to the ^xAely Germanic culture the preservative 
and formative external institutes of right a^ d religion from without The pressure 
from outside which to the Germans was always a necessity, to remind them that the 
condition of their national existence lay in their organic unification, was supplied 

in due time. 

000 

With fnllfledged Buropean feudal iam we stand at the ominoua year 1000 A. D. In the gitnsuan of eutoim a* 
Bastthefraffmentsof Soythlan material are Mattered about from the Danube to the Gobi, ^minm»» 7^ a. d. 
The thrones of Aslatio despotism have been mastered by eunuchs and slaves of Turkish 
extraction. Into the western extensions of the eastern masses— which were ever on the alert 
to overflow the northeastern plains of the present Germany—Christianity is now slowly 
advanoinff. Into the woods of the Lithiinians, between the lakes of the' Prussians, across the 
marshes and heaths of the Vistula, Dniepr and Theiss, Christian culture moves forward to 
meet the missionaries oominff from the south. 

StiU further south the Fatimides rule Africa, and blockade the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, their corsairs ravishing the coasts. The Normans, a German tribe, have gained a foot- 
hold upon Sicily and in Apulia, wrestle with the sea-robbers, ir^t a kingdom ready for 
themselves, and fight their way through, until they swarm about the old empire of the 
Saasanides. 

Thus the stage is arranged and the roles are distributed for a new epoch. We see 
the Aryans of the Occident seized by the Asiatic torpidity which threatens to put 
them to sleep at the end of the world, which is supposed to draw near, as they march 
in processions to the tombs of the pioneers of Christian culture. But we observe also 
the rise of personages to whom the leadership is assigned through the period of trans- 
ition. Notwithstanding the drowsiness preceding the new awakening, it soon be- 
comes evident that the portion of the human race imder discussion is of healthy stock, 
well qualified naturally, and swiftly advancing spiritually on the way to Christian 
civilisation; except that the way upon which this advance proceeds seems to be 
roundabout way. The Saxons are building city walls to provide strong shelter for oc- 
cidental thought and against oriental barbarism; whilst at the same time they build <o<^> 
domes in basilican style, and arrange marriages with Byzantine princesses, in line 
with the dreams of Karl about Constantinople. 

CH. in. CHURCH AND STATE; EMPEROR AND POPE 

§ 143. Europe had sustained the polar strain incessantly, but it is only now that 
Its effects are rendered conspicuous enough to become plainly perceptible. The 
counteracting principles come to their issues. The same antitheses which always had 
caused the tension between Orient and Occident^ begin to assume new shapes. 

It becomes distinctly recognisable that all the struggle throughout the Middle- Mongou«. fnmuh *• 
Ages is but the continuance of the heterogeneity of the eastern and western forms of J^^JJ^^ ^^^ 
consciousness. Before history passed into the first cycle of the new sera the extremes unifying the 
met in the Roman basin, where the effects of the polar tension were neutralised under ^^™:S|^^, 127, 140, 
high pressure. As the second circle extends before us, the opposite forces appear still ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^g« 
more intrinsically interlocked in their array upon the European arena. From the . * ' ' 171I 
Boman basin, the old conflict arises in a new form, in order to become definitely 
disposed of by the Aryans of the Occident The thought of an ideal humanism, 
planted in the midst of the nations at the divide of times, must now persevere in its 
realisation, and maintain itself against the spirit of the most antique cultures ag- 
glutinated to, and peddled out by, Semitism. 

The history of the Germanic nations is the result of two currents of forces ever 
governing its course of events:— the one, generated from the powerful and instinctive 
inclination to preserve those peculiar characteristics of the mind, which may be sub- 
sumed under respect for personal selfhood, sentiment of honorable loyalty, and con- 
scientious perseverance in accomplishing the ethical task; the other, the weak side. 


Koapi «anoM of PoUr 
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Monsoiians of these etlu^eal excellencies was: insufficient cognizance of the necessity to work 

trandtfon^to a together, caused by a proneness to envy and separatism. 

new eera. With equal iustiuct the German peoples felt, on the other hand, a compulsion to 

iSb. combine into a national brotherhood. Thanks to occasional family friction, immense 
Tho barred out ^ heat was developed and their rough edges were smoothed off by grinding passions. 
or^nut![i8m is They felt that they did not dare to swerve from the process of unification; but thej 
encroaoMn '^^^ ^^^ vividly, at the same time, that this process had to proceed in a way^of natural 

'^'^st'^s 81 85 87 fi^^^^ ^^^ under Internal adjustments. It was repulsive to the national spirit 
97, 100. lis, 122/123! that artificial means should be applied, or a compromise should be arranged upcm 

1^* m, v^l uk ^^^ principles, and imposed upon them through the diplomacy of outside factors. 

140, 148', 149', 150. Tho the Germans resisted every attempt to force a union, they had ever since the 
Sd'^uM^'iU^* time of their great leaders, Alaric and Theodoric, hovering before them that Roman or 
tiürw^:^*"^^' Celtic image of a state in resuscitated q)lendor, which once had been admired by 
ä'£in.kä^nteriMk6d Jbhelr chlefd in imperial Rome. Hence, the petty tribal prejudices notwithstanding, 
Buro^n'Z!^^'ti£in * the Germans were never disinclined to submit to unification as the demand of his- 
c^^rbil": ^ "^ ^""^ tory, and to establish again such an exquisite state of their own. Both of these in- 
Q!^hL^?i>!!S^ citements Were to effect the same end, namely the organisation of a state restfaf !■ 
unification selffcomposflfe flpon the basis of political nnity aotf persooal liberty. The same impulses 

'"*i97?i8?, irr?«"», determine not only the history of Germanie culture but control the totality of occi- 
' ' ' 1^ dental progressiveness. To Germanic history the new efficients are virtually what 
1. PMiingSri«o^^ the spring is to a watch, the face 6f which plainly indicates the stage of the inner 
tonuS^'auhM^n!3* movomeut. The same set of motives revealed its significance in the phenomena of 

loTBitr; and aowiiiinf tho rellglous sphorc. 

tjriiirk «he M>ifii«d j^Q ^j^jg raging to and fro all over western Europe between Germany and Italy, 

9. Aitaifaring^«^^ ^ France and England, between Spaniards and Moors,all those wars of the crusades, and 
rabj.Zlltiontolte''^^ between Romanised and Germanic nations, between Welf and Waiblingen« emperors 
^t^^HmS^'to wmin% »^d popes:— they all originated from ethico-religious misunderstandings. Andthej 
ofTi^uJ^nl?*'*^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^® °^^^ singular and conspicuous trait of the German temper, in that tiie 
u°<j«^<^j^ Teutonic sense off equity conid never tolerate the snblection off tlie state ander the chnrch« and 

and unwilling either to never woflid ffbrbear the dominion off the state over the church. 

com prom be with alten ' 

to di^^'i^meSo*?«"** Tion ^^ ^*® chiofly for their watchfulness in these respects that the Germans were 
of external uniformity, drivou to poUtlcal soparatlous, wboucvor ecclesiastical problems demanded solution 
dislncfined to ^^ settlement Tet even in this spiritual condition and counterposition the German 
obeyj^e demand spirit remained true to itself. It produced so much a richer variety and riper fulness 
butoont?iVinff to of Cultural life. It is for reasons of just that course which history took with the 
vtato after their ^^^numic nations, that they obtained the wealth and delicacy of their cognitions, and 
own ideal. that by experimenting with them, they became the best qualified mediums for rend- 

madft^^alTifLnlln orlug civUisatiou the common property of humanity in generaL 
dMirubi^ g j^ Never upon Celtic territory were religious questions treated with such 

either^ ohui^h or sincerity, and such profound and common interestedness, as among the Germans. It 
"täte under the . ig in the nature of our problem that we examine the infiuence of German religiousness 
^ § 1», 14S, 156, 171. upon the history of the Middle-Ages. 

peraiating upon üp to tho tlmcs of tho Meroviugiau kings the Church had been subordinate to the 

aat|^ni»tio ide« Stato. Tho Goths lu Spain were on their guard against encroachments of hierarchal 
na^^Mwhioh^* predominance. In France it was customary for the kings to call the councils or 
were salutary in authorise their couvocatious, and to sanction their resolutions. They legitimised the 
^f"*^ ii^^^'^* election of bishops, and even appointed many of them themselves, regardless of 
interefft^taiKen in higher eccloslastical authorities. Lay-delegates occupy seats and vote in the coun- 
^ermanio^ ^® ^^» *^ ^^^^ *^® episcopal offlco is entrusted to lay-members, 
nations. But uudor Plpiu matters changed. The eastern Franks have always shown it 

p"^?^n''thl*™^ their chief object to adopt foreign practices, and thus adapted themselves to form a 
Old f^frf Church- roughly constructed bridge over which the pretentious Roman culture in the search 
JSthslSr^Mki"' ®' power could march from the western Franks directly into the countries of the 

Eastern Pranks formed GormaUS. 

the iiridge for Roman Qu the occasiou of CIodwiff*B baptism, wheu that proud Siirambrian bowed his strong 

oluu^ aou" ^^^ ueok before Bemiffius and, as the first German prince, conceded to Romish authority at the 
ciodwig inovU-Lnuia) Romau font, he pocketed a hierarchal insult; and when, soon after, upon the ruins of the old 
bipium pocketed an Koman institutions, in which Christianity had housed itself, a Frankonian empire rrew up, 
^i»u^*- the plan of history as to the Franks grew clear. The subjusration of Germany under Rome 

was on the same occasion and in principle a decided fact. 
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The Gliiirch on its part took the new national royalty under its protection, were 
it only to spite the Greeks. 

Upon a miniatare copy of the maat-oanoo in the cathedral of Mets* made in t^e latter chwin um boa, m 
part of the ninth oentary, there is a picture. From some r e pr e s e ntation of clouds a hand udLoittiuS*'*"'*' 
stretehes forth, holdinir a crown as if to put it on the head of the Frankonian prince. He memoriuiaM w h>i 
atands between two bishops, straiflrht and «riiastly looking. Berenyar and Luithard, both hS^h^'^^*'**'^^ 
priests, had painted Charles the Bald sittin^r upon the throne, while ^ blessing hand reaches 
down from above (which latter pieture is now in the state library of Munich, as an iUustra- 
tion of the solden code of St. Bmmeran of Batisbone). 

Germanism came to its first bloom and fonnd its necessary complement of nni- 
iying concomitants in the coronation of the greatest Frank on Christmas, A. D. 
800. ii this great event at Rome the idea of ''a State of God to which the exhausted 
world betakes itseU as for refuge** was brought to a semblance of realisation. State The Plato- 
and Church are the two sides of the Kingdom of Heayen, being related in a maimer ^^pt ofthe 
analogous to that in which body and soul stand to the other. Both are considered as '^^^ ^^SSdvt 
sacred and of mutual assistance. What Karl with powerful shoulders had lifted jei, 6?! 78, 8i, 87, 
up from the quicksands of unsettled conditions which dated from the time of the '^ i% i^iso! 
migrations, he now laid down at the feet of that grand old idol, the one universal mo- oontmiof om 
narchy— the same old dreaa of the Saahedria, except that the Saahedria wasted the Messiah ^^^^^^^»^^ »^ 
t» erect it In order to cast down Rone. i loo. no, m. 

The romantic part of the Ifiddle Ages begins with an emperor and a pope, one 
of whom wields the protecting sword whilst the other represents the candlestick of ^i^^^l^^^ 
ChristendonL Romantic Mediseval age closes with their mutual denunciations; pope ^A^^^^^P^ 
and emperor exchanging the epithet of antichrist. In proportion as the Karolingians ^ * ^^^^ 
had become too weak to support the weight of the crown, the popes had become _ 
strong enough to transfer it They entrusted the protectorship of the Church—that is wä?to wear a 
of their own interests whenever endangered by the princes in the neighborhood,— to sSra^^nousrh 
the good swords of the German kings. to transfer It. 

The German kines made it their hiffhest point of honor to protect crucifix and brerier Emperor took 
with ^eir bodies. Ludwiff wrote to emperor Basillas : "We call ourselyes emperors of the his office as a 
Bomans because the imperial dlirnity is derived from them, and because we are oharired to 'u'^^^^^i,,! ^ 
protect the Boman people, their city, and their mother, the Church." This document was tho popos "ron 
forwarded to Constantinople by Luitbrand. politics." 

This plaintive effusion clearly expresses what was said of the high conception of 
the Germans as to privilege and duty 'Combined. But the more the representatives of Service ofthe 
this Qerman sentiment acted accordingly in their reform of civil service, the more did £^]J£Miittii«oh««h. 
the embodiment of the Reman will equip itself for K^^vemment *'^*^*'to^Mm*^ 

How Bome succeeded In fastening this idea deep into the Western Aryans— so that even r^rs. 
modem statesmen of predominantly Protestant states treat the representative of the Boman 
Church as a sovereiffn ruler-we can see in Ouisot's ''Civilisation of Europe", where the IJü^hl^'*^*^ 
Church is conceived as the apparatus "of reliirlous irovernment." The highest colleges in 
these United States have inadvertently promulgated this French view for half a century. "to^üätaN!''**^ 

The mixture of truth with the Plato-Augustine misconceptions resulted from 
virtually the same expectations as the Pharisees of old had fostered with respect to 
the Messianic kingdom. The consequences were an Old Testament form given to the 
New Covenant, and a political agitation pushing toward the supremacy of the theo- 
cratic thought It is notorious how the contention came to a point üi the conflüict 
about the investiture into the episcopal ofGlce (renewed as late as 1874 in Prussia). It p^ ^^^ ^^ 
meant "Church government" and "state service." Who knows of these times will ''saor^orden" 
remember that Rome Just then was very Jealous in propagating "orders" for the Srm^^f popery 
purpose of having at disposal a standing army of political agitators under guise of ^^^tion^^ 
humane benefactors. The strategic deploy of their lines determined the victory in 
advance. 

Under Henry y. it was obvious that the a^eat reformation of the Cluniaoensians had independence fn» 
been Hildebrand^s sklrmishinir maneuvers. The kingr soon was made to feel the edge of St. S^ry^'S sLon. 
Peter*s sword. The fervent devotion to the Church, adoringr her as the chaste and pure 
bride of the Lord, and the deification of the church -government at Bome, had become THB 
power. 

At St. Bhemi four hundred prelates, bishops and abbots adjourned their session and rose 
from their seats with buruin« candles. These were extinguished in the order the names iSal^^S^r!^ 
of the excommunicated were read. The first of these names was that of the emperor of Saxon 
extraction, the son-in-law of the Bullish kinff. He was put under bans for the third time, 
tho he liad rebelled against his father to please the pope. 
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Laity M by prtosta Tho Fof OTmatlou of tho monkish orders began in Romanised countries wUeh uotk 

,9.h^ih»prin^ had the benefit of the victory. Gathering around the popes,— whose agents used K? 

look after properly matching princesses with princes— the nations now entered th$ 
scene, led by priests against the princes, whenever they refused to be used as checker- 
board kings. Thus the popes had frequently had occasion toshow how forgiving the> 
were, for unfortunately the princes gave offence and chances to the pontifb onl^ 
too often. 

offendta« kin«i caoMd Henry Plantaipenet, for instance, made his private ohapel a nursery from which he 

p^lHenrjPianUffenU. transplanted his creatures unto vacant dioceses, with as much impudence and unconcern as 

he would secularise the property of a rich abbey. Such reckless conduct was not, however, 

the rule. 

The 'two swords of Christendom" were now made the badges emblematic of th€ 

administration of ecclesiastical and civil government respectively. The relation be> 

Weak emperor« and twoou the two poweTs alternated in such manner, that through the period of th€ 

üitemite.'*^'^ Saxon emperors, up to the middle of the Xlth century the imperial power maintained 

its superiority. 

Couitor^pop« A. D. 1150" After the hierarchy,— in answer to the inauguration of a series of counter-popes by the 

father of Henry IV— had set up the first counter-emperor, the imperial power irradually lo«t 

Coonter^nipcrors. ^ much of its prestlfiTe, that about the time of PhlUP of Suabia, the Roman curia held full 

sway over Christendom despite recreant or insubordinate princes. ''The swords are ffiven to 
the authorities upon earth for the protection of Christendom. To the pope God has ffiventhc 

55?«"»«n^p" **** spiritual sword, the worldly to the emperor. The pope, moreover, is privileiired to ride upon 
I tö, 4», 123, 144, itt, g^ white horse on certain occasions, when the emperor shaU hold the stirrups for him that th« 

saddle may not turn'*. 

This denotes that all opposition to the pope may be kept down by the ' Vorldly" powec 
of the emperor, who by ''worldly" (we would now say civil) riirht is to enforce obedience to 

the pope. "^ , This was the prevailing- Idea indoctrinated into the people and legalised by an amendment 

•mended.*"*"*********'* *o *he organic laws of the Saxons, the "SAXBNfiPiaoBii". It wias this unconditional surrender 

of royal right for which the hierarchy had been striving methodically, until it was secured 
when the Guelphs acquiesced in the pope's pretensions to be the ruler of the universe by 

Oaeiphe eoqaieeoed la proxy. The Spiritual sword of moral protection and defense was now surreptitiously changed 

papal pretensioiM. Jj^^q q^© Qf military aggrcssivencss. 

To quote Hauck, it was conceded to the pope "that the princes were deemed Üie servant» 
"Prinoee deemed to be ^ *^® * Vicar of 6od* ". They Were to be the instruments of exalting the Roman church. They 
eenrantB to the had to cxccutc the pontiflclal mandates even in purely political matters, Uable to be punished 

"VUse^Jod.'» Hatce. ^^ ^^ popes if they would demur against obedience qr defy authority". 

Pretensions of such wide scope were smuggled into the Germanic conceptions of 
veee^of theRomea riffht, aud bocamo effective as a matter of course as soon as feudal rights were ap^ 

pontiff by applicetloB o ' «? • 

of tendafiig&te. p^ed to tho relatious of the emperor to the pope. For the pope was acknowledged 

as the supreme suzerain who distributed the countries as fiefs to the princes, his 
vassals. Whenever the pope saw fit to withdraw the fief, he only needed to "diBpense**, 

., ,^ * —release the subjects from their oath of allegiance. 

Simultaneous * ** 

viae of popery g 145. In a previous chapter we found the rise of Gregory I synchronistic with 

Mohammedanism that of Muhamed to be a significant coincident. Again we cannot but find it a very 
§ 124, 127, 133, portentous fact, that a new stage in the development of theocratic aspirations 
Parallel« <>' appears in the East simultaneously vrith those under discussion: Seldjukkian princes 

occidental paid homage to the caliphs just as the emperors paid homage to the popes. 

daring the «yoiicai Togrul Beg, ruling ovcr tiie regions between the Taxartes and Euphrates wltJi a high 

Sw^ronpiidhiSie hand, built a mosque in every city, before he would lay a foundation for his own residence. 
to pope«. M did Buitaui When he arrived at the caliph^s seat of power at Bagdad, the latter sat behind black portieres» 
^ ^^^' dressed in black. Togrul kissed the ground-floor and was led by a visier into the interior of 

Another eyeiieai the palace. Ushered into the presence of the caliph he took his seat on the throne prepared 

^'Y«2!"V 124. 127. MS- 'o' 1^^™ opposite to that of the caliph. The document was read which created him vicar 

of the prophet, and then he was invested with seven ornatee of state-regalia. Balsam waa 
SettteatBHdad: burned, as tho the incense could sanctify or disinfect his person; then he was girded 

reoeptlon of Togrul with two swords and crowned with two crowns, signifying that the power of the Orient and 

Beg. I lu, U9, 1T9. ^^ Occident was conferred upon him, antitypical of the procedures which transpired before 
Collision of his contemporary, Gregory VII, the vicar of Christ. 

e . • m 

occidental^ The collision of the Togruls and Gregorys in the crusades was merely the contest for the 

aspirations to dominion over the world. The offensive was skillfuUy taken by the Romans, and the battle 

Im ^117*^149 OPO''^ <^^ ^^® ®^P®i>^ <>' ^® Greek church. Boemund of Antioch defeated the Bsraantine 

150' iSl fleet, and then sneeringly sent a boat, freighted with noses and thumbs, which had been out 

off from captured Greeks, to the emperor in Constantinople. 
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Inasmacli as the ernsades were to some extent sueeeasfoUy ntilised by the Roman q^^^ 
See or papal earia, they must be accredited to the popes, altho for the first impulse MijtB>M^, ^^^ 
given to the movement they were not responsible. Noblemen of all countries had U^ ^ ' 
made pilgrimages to the holy sepnlehre prior to the Xlth century; and to the Nor- H«wiuid«o(«dT«itur« 
mans, after they had secured firm holds upon France, England and Italy, new adven- n^!^^ ^^* 
tnres were a necessity. This is the reason why they extended their tournaments to 
the foot of Mount Carmel. Their more or lees organised mass-expeditions were set in 
motion by the enthusiasm for deeds of valor, and this enthusiasm was sanctioned 
and utilised by the curia, and consecrated to her interests. Traits of intense piety 
and grand ideality are ostensible throughout the crusades. The numerous trains of 
people, according to the refrain of a crusade song, "forsook the world's good for the 
sake of the holy blood.*' 

History does not deprecate the pious motives of a small fraction of the crusaders, 8«Lteh«i^^d 
but neither will she palliate the Judgment, that the gross of them consisted of a dis- adventmn. 
orderly element which was attracted to engage in the strange adventures for the 
wild enjoyment of licentiousness. 

Fondness for combat, animating the impoverished nobles, had been beset with it« f th 
restrictions at home. Feudalism declining in their native coimtries, they hailed the onxaades. 
opportunity to go into frays abroad. 

In the first place they made the regions of Greece their easy prey, and founded petty 
principalities there. Embarking in Venice and Ckinstantinople, they made the Acropolis a 
Frankonian castle, whilst the Venitian traders took possession of the islands in the Levant. 
A multitude of Romanesque burgs with moats and portcuUis, with ramparts and portholes 
dotted the classic country, and menaced its sparse occupants. Hellas and Peloponnesus were 
the bone of contention of Franconian barons and Norman pirates. Princes of Naples, of 
BuriTundy and Hainault threw their iron dices for the possessions of the .fiffides and Proolitee 
of old— all under the pretense of doing honor to the sepulchre. hTrlnhlT p!!J«r «faaa 

The Boman curia can be made responsible for such excesses no more than for the many ^^ t>Mn nicuuted 
other incidents which went against the hierarchical intentions. ^^^^' 

The paiiwble snccess of the crasades, according to Ranke, was the consciousness S*Sl2tS^Ti.ni5* 
gained by the occidental nations that they had to unite their forces against the JJJJjSiüUSSSl}. 
Orient But the issue of the exploits was to manifest itself in quite a different ^"^ 

manner, in order to realise the value and permanent results which history intended 
for the enhancement of civilisation. As another direct result of the crusades the i^ew states 
origin of new states deserves mention. The remains of the old ducal kingdoms, in organised, 
which the king was but the foremost commander of the forces he was to lead into 
battle, furnish foundations for well organised and self governing principalities; most 
all the smaller and many larger fiefs of Portugal andEngland secured independence; ^"^i'JJ^^XSSJ^ta 
the orders of Knights Templars and of the Teutonic Knights founded their estates in S^rkingsiot^Btiiein. 

Prussia and Livonia, upon Malta, Rhodes and Cyprus; Greece was filled with baron- Buutant orders, 
ages. 9 ^^' 

Excepting some subsequent effects, favorable to commerce, there was not much Bxe«pkth«opportaniUM 

for oompwriion, ths 

benefit to be drawn from the gigantic undertakings, least of all to the hierarchy, widening of «he hoH«» 
That the range of ideas and comparisons became widened was rather obnoxious to S^nn^ree, ^ 

*VxA Mnwi€> little benelli w»» derWed 

me CUna. fron the glguitic 

The direct gain for the chnrch consisted in the test of her influence in directmg the nndettekinn 
pugnacious tendencies of the times, and especially of the Normans, against the pirectjresuits in 
schismatic East, and the impetuous and piratical Saracens. Through the agencies of ecciesiasticism. 
the spiritual militant orders the popes gained new power over large districts and 8«ti«fw;tion of having 
over princes. These results the church had realised; but others ensued which, tho m 
invisible as yet, were destined to become evident at remote dates; results upon which tiS^^S^SS^Xn 
the curia could lay no hold, because they were kept in reserve, were taken care of, SS ttl *^'****' 
and in due time disposed of, by a higher government. SlS***** ™"^ uS* 

Those really benefitted by the eastern expeditions were to be neither secular nor other reroM.My«i 
ecclesiastical princes, but the nations. The generation of new forces, disengaged °«««i*^ 
during the long period of the crusades, was destined to arouse Asia in order to enjoin orimtiüs retarnmi the 

xt- j.^ 1 « «.« * . . . .,. X, vUIt« in doe time. 

upon Europe the leadership m universal civilisation. 1 127, m, m, 143^ 

So far the peoples had been lulled into the sleep of Roman generalness; the idea 
bt the ''Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation" had captivated almost every tribe 
of Europe. But 10 all of them the governing few meant 'the state," and saints, 
monks and priests meant 'the church". Now the enchanted nations awoke to a 
consciousness of their specific nationalities. 
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From aoroM the Channel voioea were heard, as that of John of Saliabury, aajinff : ^*Who 
made the Germans to dispose of the nations by setting one head-leader over all of them ? Who 
srave these coarse people authority to act thus aooordinff to their own notions Just as it pleasea 
them?" 

The English in arms had shown themselves eqnal, at least, to the Germans; the 
Freneh, perhaps, snperior. The nations had thus gained a proper dcfree of utioul 
selfreliaoce, which aocmed to the advantage of the princes also, and most of all to the 
profit of the German emperor. Owing to his diplomatic negotiations with the Sara- 
cens, never forgiven him by the popes, he had become especially versatile in matters 
of this kind. 

This emperor was Frederick n, the heir of the great Hohenstan£Een Frederick 
Barbarossa. Universal monarchy seems to have appeared to him a notion of doubt- 
ful value. A glance upon the neighboring nations must have cautioned him to be 
reluctant in following the Earolingian polity. For, the symptoms of national 
consciousness and municipal independence Increasing, growing civilisation rapidly 
spreading over the countries and difiEerentiating the social organisms severally, made 
it obvious to him that the mirage of an occidental politico-theocratic monarchy must 
of necessity wane away. 

When he found that there may be suoh a thin^r as a national form of worship adapted to 
the peculiarities of ä people, as for instance in the case of the Arabs, he begrün to empliasiae 
the value, dignity and characteristics of the various nations. He had made the acquaintance 
of Islam ; and he pondered deeply over what the caliph of Cordova had intimated to his 
ambassador, John von Oorse : "With reference to one item your lord the emperor betrays a 
lack of wisdom, in that he does not retain fuU power in his own liands." 

Frederick's wisdom did not allow him to become beguiled by the Asiatic insinua- 
tion« He was abreast with his period of cultural transition toward the dawn of 
humanistic studies, of enlightenment which sublimates power in order to disengage 
and liberate individual forces. In short, the two tallying halves of church and state, 
agglutinated by all means of cunning and power, fell completely apart. After Henry 
IV, the Thuringian's feud with Gregory YII, the great conflict between emperor and 
pope broke out again in unprecedented and most acrimonious animosities. What the 
Christian thought had been (as to civic government or state-power which once bad 
superseded the Jewish church-state and pagan state-religion) the centuries had oblit- 
erated. Now the insignificance of the progress of this thought under the prevalence 
of repristinated orientalism was criticised. The impediments of the Christian thought 
were analysed— and it revived. * 

Thus the idea of theocracy and religious uniformity lost its enchantment when 
the fervor for crusading subsided. The energetic mind of the Occident took its posi- 
tion against the ancient paganism and Semitism which had smuggled itself into 
the Church. Frederick n consciously took the initiative in the direction of ''en- 
lightenment.'* The thonsht of hnioanitarianisn befaa to take the field. The emancipat- 
ing vehemency of freedom took hold of the task assigned to the Aryans, and found 
vent in that controversy which capped the climax when the pope called the emperor 
Anti-Christ, and the emperor, not daunted, returned the new title. It should be un- 
derstood that, since we are compelled to outline the peculiar characteristics of the 
Roman theocracy as such, it is not intended to deprecate the blessings which Europe 
up to that time owes to it. Neither shall we ever forget those venerable persons who 
worked inside those palings with joyful self denial, men and women so rich in knowl- 
edge and so exalted by their piety. 

CH.IV. CHURCH-STATB AND LAMAISM. 

to ^rk ^ ^^^* Ideas are destined to work themselves through antitheses and over the ob- 

«hnLirl^thtooffh stacles of opposition. The thought of humanism, imparted at the middle of the 

1 128. 137. m. times, had to undergo the process. As the theme of a mystical composition submerges 

in the waves of modified variants, often seeming to disappear entirely under shrill 

discords, so the theme under discussion seemed to have become lost during the period of 

the crusades. 

Nations in their juvenile exertions and aspirations have generally set at naught 
with a few powerful strokes the cool calculations of the diplomats. Frequently, 
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however, superior stateemaiiBhip will regain the mastery, and they will succnmb R«««Btaeiie.sap«rior 
after all. We witnessed how, at the end of the Pre-Christian aara one nation after tttom^^?*"* 
another, save the German« fell yletim to Roman skill in politics. And the history of ^^^^'^^^^''^''^ 
Rome after the middle of the times shows how every attempt at national emancipa- 
tion found its master in the spiritual mistress of the world. Now, that certainty of jtctn»ndipum»e7 
success, that determination« which, with the hand at the sword's hilt, used to toss peace p|tä'ei')t'g?ta om ' 
and war out of the folds of the toga; that cool calculation which taught the Romans *^*^><>* ** ^»p«»-'' 
to await their chances for dividing in order to dominate, and the circumspection of 
experienced politicians, was associated with inful and mitra. 

Karl the Great had begun his career as a German; as a Roman ruler he closed it. MMhi«T«ui «»>piriiif 
In equal manner did every German ''raising of shields,'' that is, every attempt at na- SSt^^JSJ^*' 
tional emancipation from Rome» end with a more tightened inveiglement in the h^LlmartaDi». i m 
meshes of the Roman net spread through Europe. In the Romanised nations pro- 
pensities ripened which Machiavelli designated as ruinous to humanity, and which 
flnaUy obtained the victory in the absolutism of the courts and of the curia. Under 
such circumstances the strength of the Germans and their kings rapidly declined. tSaSSStfiSS^^*^ 
The sentiments of magnanimity, courage, freedom, and dignity reigning in the castles, ^^;^";;; ^^ ^^ 
in the cities, and on the farms were made pliable to be subdued under Roman prin- ud'Ji^'f^,^'"''*^'^ 
ciples. Had it not been for the incessant moral coercion to agree to the establishment * *^' ""• ^^> ^' ^ 
of a consistent view of life and a uniform world, this subordination of the German 
mind to Rome would not have been possible. 

Let us see how German strongmindness and world-consciousness were remodeled: 

It needs be represented to us in full view," says Waitz, that the 12th and 13th 

centuries are marked by the intermingling of legendary elements into history. Even Legendary 

in 

i 

In times long before the crusades we find elements of oriental world-conscious- ^^^"^fy 


elements fnfiued 


ness in Europe in the form of fairy-tales. They are an heirloom of the Aryans, i^i-teriognphy. WAm. 
brought along from the common home, and held in veneration amoDg the Germans Aryan folk-lore 
not less than among the Hindoos. A very peculiar form of folk-lore lay concealed in orientawfeiirs of 
their minds like indestructible seed deep in the soil of the woods. Uf e. § im. 

The queen of snakes with her irolden orownlet v)eaks the same sentiments on the Rhine (Oueen of 

as on the Ganges. And new lefrends were added. Indian stories and fables, oar r led through tnaka» 

the Monffolian world eastward to Tibet and China, were spread Just as much throuirh Persia, A^LJiLiJfJ^^t^i^ 
from whence the Arabs and Islam communicated them to Europe. **With reference to &Mwnl 

Europe," says Benfey, ''the Bysantlne empire, Italy and Spain served as iranfflion centers for 
the transmission of these conceptions of the world.*' He substantiates this import of leiroi^d- 
ary contributions by quotations from the Panshatrantra. 

Other channels of these influences opened through the crusades. In which the marveling, ^ ^ ^ . . 

juTenile nations drew back the curtains so as to admire oriental life, the mysteries of which 1 1»! 

had ever hovered before their Inquisitive minds. The occidentals had been charmed by the 
half opened view ever since the reports about the ''Prester John" had traveled west, the ...iBiiMni>h«d 

memory of whose throne had attracted the first exploring expedition to the Bast, "deep into with id» of 

yonder reg'ions where the barren tree stands before the temple in Tatary." joT^ H^'i!!^ 

^That prince who succeeds in pushlnir throucrh the lines of sentinels and throuirh the 
armies which ff uard that distant temple of Prester John, so as to hanff up his shield on the (P»ndiM). 

barren tree, will become lord over the entire country of the rising sun." 

So Johannes of Hildeshelm once put the lehrend on record. ^ nors). 

For a lonfiT period after the crusades it was the belief in the Occident that paradise (Phcmix). 

existed in those regions, enclosed, as people imaarined, by a fiery wall. 

A world of mysteries and of the miraculous opened itself. <^* irtnin). 

The bird of Simorgr has its nest in the northern part of Baotria, the land of wonders, (Oobiim 

where, according to Etesias, Herodot, and Strabo all the wondrous beasts, the dragons and eitm). 

the gold-producing ants have their home. Besides the bird Simorg there exists the bird (ClndmiiA) 

Phcenix in this mysterious Orient, and the pelican, the griffin and the sun bird. 

There, the Wigalols relate, the cave exists which glows from an eternal fire; and in this (WUi-bone). 

fire the salamanders weave that costly texture full of lustre, the atlas, the incombustible 
phellel. From thence come silk, satin, and damask, and the heavy brocades, the acme of lux- and uMie th« Ortont 
ury in wearing apparel. People thought of the Orient as of a magic castle, filled with treas- ooeidentLs; dnring «ad 
ures of every d e s c r i ption. The snake guarding hidden treasures, the virgins of the swan, the ***^^rTr,Md 
sprites of the fogs in the thickets of the mountainous woods; the goblins and the elves who 
come to help in the cellar and in the kitchen, have their homes in yonder land ; Cinderella, the 
wish-bone, and the wish-tree, these are all objects whose memory is revived by new arrivals SüStrHyS Süü^üLSTy 
from India. ■"»• 
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It bears a oertain historical interest to investigate the importation and traoe the rout» 
of such tales as those alluded to; and to watoh the approach of a moonshiny niflrht drawinc^ 
near from yonder eastern skies. 

BeadiniT the lesrend of Alexander in occidental dress, reading the poem of Anno, one can 
get a slimpse of the mystical sheen which illumines the maffic niirht now covering the coun- 
tries of the setting sun. Even Buddha immiffratee, Rudolph von Ems has made him a Christ- 
ian Saint in his "Balaam and Jehoshaphat". That is to say : the flight from real life into a 
world of dreams in pursuance of oriental ideas reached a terminus of extension unthought 
of before, when it appeared in full dress of occidental style. 

In a dreamy twilight of this sort man does no longer maintain his fitness for life 
as it is. The real world is conceived as a poor abstract, existing apart from hnman. 
life, as if moving according to different laws of its own. In the actual world, owin^ 
to the nominalistic and realistic controversies, men lose all their interest, and be- 
come unconcerned as to its continuity. Behind that phantom creation of the imagi- 
nation, which is believed to be the real world of wonders and metamorphoses, our 
world of actual [reality disappears, whilst phantastic apperceptions throw their dis- 
tracted images upon all relations of life in every particular. Christian doctrine of 
those times pictures this dream-world as Heaven, or— its opposite. And that fairy- 
land with the Christian name overshadows the views of life so that strange figures 
and forces and miracles are imagined as playing into all human affairs and takingr 
the place of the present prosaic form of existence. 

A map of the world, painted by the monks of Ebsdorf in the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, but recently discovered, affords a significant view into the dreamy mode of thinkincr to 
whitA the occidentals had become Inured in that peculiar period. 

§ 147. Again, then, we meet with the world-consciousness of transcendentalism; 
for this is what we have before us in Romanticism. It is the reappearance of the 
deep chasm between real life and human destiny, which the Greeks had endeavored 
to bridge. It is the same hiatus between the spirit and np^ture, which defied the spec- 
ulation of the Hindoos with all their renunciation of the things of this world, and 
all their shirking of the ethical task required for living in it. Practically it is the 
eccentric asceticism caused by the desire to soar above the existence of probation, 
which renders it virtuous to condemn nature instead of redeeming its depressed Uf e 
and transforming it into true relationship with personal life, and leading it up to 
the common glorious destiny. In order to justify this avoidance of the ethical dutiess 
the world is denunciated as the abode of seducing po^wers exclusively. 

It is then imagined as a spacious gloomy castle with secret, subterranean gangways, 
trap-doors and dungeons, where countless uncanny perils are lurking. Everywhere snares 
are concealed in which the erring foot is caught ; everywhere decoying voices are heard or 
unearthly shrieks call for redemption and delivery from the powers of darkness. The enjoy- 
ment of earthly existence is denounced as a compact with the evil one. The impatience for 
enjoying heavenly bliss preposterously reaches out after artificial gratifications of Bomantio 
sensualities in Platonic reality. Whatever decorates earthly existence is decried as Satanic ; 
especially the appropriation of physical knowledge and critical science, and the aspiration to 
prosperity are condemned, because all of this makes people too incredulous and independent 
to suit the miracle- mongers. 

The Indo-Romanised form of consciousness despairs of and denies the permea- 
tion of the world with heavenly influences; according to Romanticism the ideal of 
humanism cannot be realised but by mystifying if not virtually annihilating the 
reality of mundane conditions. The true ideal of humanity remains transcendental 
and the dogma of transcendentalism prescribes contempt and renunciation of the 
world, self torture and mortification of the flesh, the terms world and flesh taken in a 
mateiialistic instead of their biblical sense. This fleeing from the world corresponded 
with seeking refuge in the church, under equal misapplication of the term: 
Church. The monastery was the asylum paramount. The flight out of the world by 
vows of external renunciation was held forth by the church as the ideal of virtue» 
as perfect and even superabundant holiness; and a celestial world of saints made 
that degree of virtue glimmer down into earthly life. This sort of separation of the 
Church from the world is strictly in accord with the PharisaBical interpretation of the 
Old Testament in which the difference of sacred from secular objects was of inten- 
tional necessity, whilst now it could get no further than to its last resort of a deadly 
conflict with the "world", that is, to an unmitigated fight vrith the state. This mode 
of separation could only run into that antagonism which ever renewed the 
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ecclesiastical attempts to dominate over the state, whereby the church was rendered ^^"'"^'^ ^"^^ 


worse than worldly indeed. In the demand of mortifying the bodies according to the j^,,,,,^. ^^ 

schematised rules or spiritaal "councils", or advices how to die unto the '*world", ■boou^abuidM^tt 
the command was included or deduced that the state should abandon itself to the 
«Vicar of God." 

The f Aithful were inctmoted to leek the true oontenta of life in the "ohuroh** alone. Now, 
inaamuoh as by the inversion of doctrine the people found their religious wants and tJie regu- 
lations as to oonduct with their enTironments provided by the ohuroh, and as the ohuroh— 
meaniniT always the hierarchy in medlseval sense— frequently afforded protection to the weak 
and ref u|r« from the tyrannical arbitrariness of the strong:, there ensued a veritable emiflrra- Qm^ieii usurped 
tion from the state into the church. As the church was then constituted, a state within the all things 
state, the people found satisfaction to a certain degree in ecclesiastical orders and offices and attribulable to 
prenriptions; and such allegiance to the institution being identified with attachment to ^one. ' 

Christ, the power of the church became constantly extended and augmented. And in propor- 
tion to suoh church-extension the flight from the world became a fixed program of domineer- 
ing over the world. Church government was esteemed as more authoritative than ^'worldly'* 
government, i. e., the state. The state was doomed to humiliation, and degraded to the class 
of those things to which Christians must deaden themselves. The state with its ruler was tol- 
erated only so far as it would subordinate its means of execution to the aims and interests of 
tiie hierarchical supremacy. 

In accord with hierarchical views not only was matrimony desecrated, but the iutri]ii<»7d«gr«i«d. 
whole order of life, public and private, in family and society, was perforated in the Thewhoi«ord«rof lu« 
interest of priestly rule. Just as the order of nature was dissolved for the sake of p«^<"*^ 
ecclesiastical miracles. Possession of earthly goods was frowned at and decried as de- J^SLT** "* *"****^ 
grading the possessor to a second class Christianity, if the right of possession was ^^^^^^ ^^, 
not waived in the interest of the church. The pious sons and daughters of the "mortnuain". 
church were expected to donate at least parts of their inheritances to the '^ort-main" piatonUm as 
the dead hand of the church: and the orders proctaincd the meritorloasoess of conmnnis- Q^dMsm?™ 
tflc ia preference to private possession. This was nothing new, even in the Occident; ^^fii^j^^'iS'iso! 
for we have seen that Flatonism had introduced and promulgated a view of life ' ' ' i86. 

alien to Hellenic world-consciousness. 

It was essentially from this oriental view that the European idea of communism 
originated. In fact the whole fabric of the medieval hierarchal state is directly re- 
ducible to, and in line with, the Plato-Augustinian theory. 

The hierarchy virtually contrives at indirectly rendering the state a Buddhistic-Platonic, ^J2J^*^|^£^,|J ^^ 
as much as a Mosaic, theocracy. The entire visible universe is conceived as a psedagogical otdero<iif», in 
institute in which the head and master has authority over the pupils and minors in his charge jiM^ÜtTSriühonoi 
and under his discipUne. The philosophers must be without family cares and worldly con- 
nection, without possession. Such exactly is the "Church'* with her priestcraft and monastic pi|S£ilf tJ^jf^' 
caste. That view of the world under the aspect of formalism, and asceticism, whether in I m. m. leo. 

Benares or in Rome, will produce the same effects: flight from the "world" ; absorption of 
personality, of responsibility, rights, and duties, and contempt of nature, the realm of the 
relative good. 

§148. Ancient Hindoo world-consciousness, however, could not have shaped Semitic legaUsm 
such a cast of hierarchical malformation in the Christian Occident without the other ^n^mpt^f ^ 
ingredient of Semitic legalism. Had it not been for this addition of pharisseical self- natural life, 
conceit and statutory regulation of ritualistic observances, it would not have been £|;;|f/;,;^(oio 
possible to subvert the truth of Divine Grace, which moves and transforms life from eot^aiaion by uw. 
within each person, into a force of law, which works compulsorily from the outside. 

Gregory of Nazianx already had preached to the statesmen of his time: "The law of 
Christ subordinates you to our power and to our Jurisdiction. For we also lord over things, be rlnktd Meond°to 
and our diminion exceeds yours. Or do you think that the spirit should give way to the flesh, ""^ q^JJU^^habam. 
and that the heavenly things should rank behind the earthly ?" That early, then, an aspect of 
Christianity had cropped out with the demand of political subjection, forgetful of the apos- 
tolic admonition to submit to the government even of a Nero. 

The bibUcal passage : "compel them to come in", was made a criterion of the claim of the , ^^ 

church upon the rights to apply the compulsory power of the state. Augustine already had in" mad« the criterion 
designated tolerance as cruelty, a maxim enabling him to condemn the entire history of the J* ^^^Jlt^^'^^ 
Roman state as the pool of sin and Satan and as the house of Sardanapal, in order to put up Augvatttut^» "State of 
his own THBocBATic church-statc in its place. ^jV' ,. 

Upon the ruins of the worldly state, once foimded upon Ronao lawfnlaess, Angus- ""** , ,?wj;H^- 
tine built up the '^tate of God" filled with Mosaic leselism, high above this miserable 
world. Thus Semitic fanaticism had taken possession of the church in theory. Not 
much more than what the rigid thought of the church-father had projected was sub- 
sequently fashioned into the concrete. 
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STATE DESIGNED AB '*WOBLD" TO BE FOUGHT— 1ION18TBBIE3. U h\ CH. IV. 1 14& 

In the Orefforian period, the latter half of the Xlth century, the lesalistio-theowAti« 
ideas are firmly put together into a workin^r mechanism ; the massive buUdinar of the kincdom 
above the '^world" is rendered complete. Hildebrandt, the Benedictine monk, made the 
entire church one vast cloister of which he was the absolute abbot and universal sole ruler. 
Oiesebrecht has tersely expressed his observation of Oreffory's (Til) activity : ''He united 
relifirious devoutness with worldly circumspection and industrious management; monkish 
eontempt of the world and an idealistic soaring up to spiritual life were associated with an air 
of imperious authority and with a very practical application of a tenacious, wary statecraft." 

Descriptive of Greeory^s character is his frequent repetition of SamuePs threat : ''Rebel- 
lion (meaning disobedience) is equal to iniquity and idolatry". Not leas frequently he used to 
quote Jeremiah: "Cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from blood." 

Thus the Old Testament theocracy was taken up foi* continuance. Disobedience to Rome 
is idqlatry and must be punished as such. It must be punished without mercy, for cursed is he 
who restrains the sword from blood I 

This abuse of the sword of St Peter may realise something like the eompalsory 
conformance to external precepts which satisfies Islam,— eonyersion never. The 
world remains world under Rome as much as under Islam« Since then, under such 
methods, the success of Christianising the world was meagre enough, an excuse had 
to be constructed for the failure. The easiest way in that direction was to blame the 
world with being at fault It was not explicitly stated that the state was Satan's 
doininion,but the state was harshly reprimanded throughout the Earlovingian method 
for its carelessness in not extending the territory of the church« 

Thomas Aquinas taught that the state was nothing but a natural compact. If based upon 
a sort of "contract social" the state was of necessity deprived of all authority but tlutt con- 
ceded to it by the popes* Without this concession its foundation must be considered profane, 
to say the least. 

From this premise a doctrine of the state was deduced which renders it a social- 
istic organism without any objective right' to claim for itself the character of an 
institution under orders from Gcd. The State of God allowed the secular state no other 
prerogative than the right to make treaties, since in the eyes of the hierarchy the 
"worldly" state was nothing but a necessary evil. 

"It was for this reason," saysFrohschammer "that Thom^ Aquina could in princi- 
ple not be against slavery. Being doomed to slavery was, according to God's decree, the 
condition of a race in the way of punishment". This view seems to underlie the papal 
method of repeated abandonment of people to slavery, when under the ban of the 
church. The Venetians, fpr instance, under papal permit were to be made slaves by 
any one who had the power to do so. It was but the consistency of pontifical logic 
when it was held that natural man deserves no better treatment if he remains out- 
side the supernatural sphere; and this supernatural sphere is under the exclusive 
administration of the functionaries and orders of the church. 

Montecasino has been called the Athens of the Mediuhval times. This monastery was 
built upon the spot where the old temple of Apollo once stood. Its heavy portals, oast by 
order of Desiderius in Constantinople, were opened to solemnise the entrance of Thomas 
Aquinas. Of all the messengers and leirates which from thence were senti out on diplomatio 
errands to negotiate with the worldly powers, Thomas has become the most renowned. His 
scholasticism became, with many innovations, the theoloffy of Rome. Asceticism increased in 
riflridity on the ascendinir scale from Montecasino to Premoutre. The polity of the monastic 
hierarchism advanced in its crusades against the Albini^ensians and Stedinffians under the 
stimulus of, and on a parallel line with, the inflammatory fanaticism of monkish fervency, 
utilised in completing the pontifical machinery. In times past the firm construction of ecde- 
siasticism was an European necessity, when rude masses were to be trained in discipUne, or 
the weak had to be protected against the oppression of crowned persecutors. Without the 
hierarohal bulwarks it could not have been accomplished, that the culture achieved by the old 
world was rescued to become the natural vehicle for a new civilisation. Air&iu the arts were 
cultivated and applied in creatingr works of incomparable beauty. But notwithstanding these 
merits, the hierarchal structure, with its pinnacles in the city upon the seven hills in form and 
methods, is to be desiflrnated as the veritable outgrowth of revived Semitism. 

The oriental principles of state-theocracy furnished the material for the exter- 
nal unity and conformity (we may as well term it uniformity), whilst the growth of 
spirituality, the religious contents, the edification of the Romantic structure was en- 
tirely under the influence of the other forms of oriental world-consciousness, under 
transcendentalism with its contempt of natural life. Thus Mediaeval Catholicltoi was 
made op of pliariscical formalirai, Israelitic legallsoi, and Ishmaelltic fanatlcltai; of oM Renaa 
eoergy aaimatiof a determined clerty; aad of orieatal apathy stnpefyiof the laity. 
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§149. Hindoo world-eonsciousness culminated in Buddhism. In spite of, or caiuMand 
rather because of. teaching to disdain earthly existence, this orientalism created an ^^Ser ^e pop«s 
liierarehai state in Europe equal to that in iida. m un4«r tbe 

Dalai-Lama: 
Of ^e latter Praohewalaky reoently wrote : *'The influenee of the Lama is unUmlted. It (See 8 4K, 49, 138, 

ia ooneidered the highest priTiieire to adore the prieit and obtain hia benediotioA, or at least ^^* ^^0, 

to toueh the hem of his irarment." 

The same deification of the ^presentatives of the reUgious institution by the 
Mongolian liighlanders thus described was utilised among the occidental nations in 
the accumulation of much wealth in the ''mort-main", the "dead hand". 

The same formative idea governs the Romanised, the Slavonian, and German S^Jl!*.^ mJ^^hui 
nations of Europe and America, and takes the same advantages. By promulgating ^(^»»^t^i*»' • "*> i« • 
transcendentalism and world-sorrow the priests, in both instances alike, obtain their 
predominance, and know how to turn their prestige to account in enriching their or- 
ganisation and the growth of its power. 

The Buddhism of Tibet with its oelibaoy and torture, with itsbeUsandinoense, with SMtMiamodwn Tiwi 
holy water and rosaries, confessionals and le^aeies, amulets and pictures, and with its huu- J^UJ^J^ji^^ ^'^ 
dreds of thousands of monies and nuns, understands very weU how to keep its adherents in the i m, u, mi, m, 145, 
dull and dased mood of semi-consciousness. In the grloomy temple, rendered more duslcy by *^ 

douds of incense, the bald-headed priests in abundance and in luxurious vestments fflide 
noiselessly over the costly carpets around the altar upon which is raised the shrine of the 
goddess. They llffht the sacred candles upon the precious, high oandleltick under the mur- 
muring of prayers and the tinUinyof bells hanirins around everywhere. So Uttle does 
Buddhism differ from Romanism that even the relic- worship of Europe equals that of India, gimmtod^do« no« n«* 
The similitude originates not alone from Nestorianism as referred to. Both Buddhism and nnm NwtariaBbm 
Bomanism result from the same principles of simulated contempt of natural life in order • • • 

to dominate over the world, that is, the State. 

The footprint of Buddha upon Adam^s Peak in Ceylon, and his allegred' tooth, envel- 
oped in rich wrappings, draw eountless numbers of pilgrims. We notice in Burope that the 
saving power of miraculous places and pictures attracts the masses Just as much as in India. S^jMhu^^fMM 
Whenever in either case the pilgrimages increase, it is a sure sign that extraordinary meas- wmm* in-üMipi«: 
nres must be resorted to In behalf of ecclesiastical diplomacy. This contrivance at times is affected 
deemed Indispensable. The hierarchy then generally succeeds and the Buddhist especially natura/^sphiN^ 
never fails. Arranging pilgrimages for political ends are the only means of perpetuating, as in order to * 
by revivals, the philosophy of despondency and suggestion. The streams of pilgrims continu- ^|?™^'*'^ij ^/®' 
ally emptying at Hlassa and Urga afford as many opportunities for the increase of priestly ^| gtateT ^ 
power in Asia, as the CathoUc demonstrations at Polish graves, or at the shrine of the holy g 78, 81, 87, 90, 97, 
coat in Treves, or at the well-spring in Lourdes. 1^ i^ i^ 1^« 

The large cloister at Potala with its many annexes terminates in the gilt-decked palace of ^ * 

the Dalai- Lama. Occasionally he appears upton the high terrace and lifts up his arms to bless KeeiMiMtteai 
the mnsses of people who gather from the passes and crevices of the Himalayas and the Kuen- ^uttcSdVaST '^ 
lun. In reverential awe they have been waiting for this greatest* moment of their Uvea in ^ ^^^^f^^l'j^*' *^-) 
order to go home and die in the assurance of perfection. ThibM m in Poland, 

The Palatine hiU where once the rulers of the world resided, was now a field of ruins« ''^^^ Loani« 
Between the huge, massive walls covered with ivy, sickly olives tried to prevail in the thickets 
of the wild shrubs. A few inner waUs still show elegant frescoing, and blooming creepers 
have taken charge of the outside portals and pillars for their permanent decoration. In the 
quietude of this abandoned quarter pasturing sheep gave melancholy answer to each 
other until,after sun-set, the plaintive sounds of the cicade would give signs of life from among 
the sparse, dry bunches of grass. The splendor of the imperial city was gone forever. From 
among ttte cluster of broken marble palaces in PaUlara the beU of the small chapel of St. 
Andrew sent its peals across the wilderness as over a large grave. 

But from this grave of old Rome a new mistress of tbe world arose ; and now the new Bomm in Modan Rmb«. 
pontifex maximus draws down upon their knees the swarms of pilgrims before him, when he * ^^' 

raises his hands to the nations of the west, "urbem orbemque." 

We hare reached the summit upon which both in the Orient and in the Occident 
that view of the world tapers out, which we found petrified among the Hindoos and 
the Mongolians more than a thousand years ago, and which we find again as arrested 
or depressed life in the Middle Ages. By way of closing the retrospect of this period 
we add but one more remark. 

The thought of true humanity had withdrawn into sacred recesses, away from the ^ 
crowds of contending nations, away from the turmoil of feudalism, crusades, conf ed- räSemi^ ^ 
eracies, and emancipation. Here and there this thought protrudes again when called IfSdi^nvi^h^nreh. 
forth by such philanthropists as the Saxon Meister Eckhart and, reappearing, sub- ■■*^> btuubk. 
stantiates itself in its holy beauty. It shines out of the features of Mysticism, from 
the works of the profound thinkers and' great masters of Gorvey and Canterbury, of 
Paris and Ratisbon. 
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Artfr««tltMlf fk«nt 
BysaatinldB. 1 126. 


Cotogn« mastan 


BehflRigatter 


We observe now in thQ works of representative art this thought to be Germanised 
and the rigor of Byzantinism overcome and abolished. 

In the paintings of Sohcensauer and Meister Stephen of Cologne , the faoei of praying 
men and adorinff an^eb appear in childlike nataralneas and touohinff beauty. 

Like the flowers in the fore-ground of their pictures the painters of the age of 
transition themselves stand out like modest buds on the banks of the historic rivn- 
let, full of promises of a new spring season. Our allegorical rivulet is the thought of 
true humanism; taking rise in the secluded and peaceful valley of Mysticism, and 
running through the wild underbrush of the church-polity in the dark ages. 
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a SEVENTH DIVISION.— THE FIRST AND LARGEST 

CIRCLE OF NATIONS. 

TURANO-MONGOLIANS. 


SYLLABUS : THE AQB OP MISSIONS. 

Re-entering this widest sphere stretching abroad along the periphery of human- 
ity an explanation is required for maintaining our former designation of the Mongo- 
lian world as the first circle of nations. For it might be objected that this caption 
is ill adapted to the topic under which the history of Europe is included and die- 
cussed. We rejoin that even after the revival of sciences the old background shines 
distinctly through to the extent of adumbrating that very world of nations which 
now stands in the foreground. 

The period attracting attention yirtually begins with the irritation of the 
West by the Mongolian inrasions. As soon as the European nations come into con- 
tact with Mongolian elements after the discovery of new continents and the establish- 
ing of transmarine routes for international traffic, issuoHare joined and take definite 
contour. When this period closes, the prospect opeos that those old Mongolian states 
will be permanently drawn into the progressive movements which tend to civilise the 
whole world. 

Focusing this cultural advance our observations are directed to that extended 
domain under Mongolian dynasties which resembles vast fields of compact ice. 

This domain, which, after the crusades, became affected by the progressive ten* 
dency, consists not of the East alone; for the Occident is only a large peninsula of 
the Orient 

Too much have those relatioiia been oyerlooked which seoretly played betw e en the two 
parts of the ylobe and oonueeted Burope io intimately with Asia as its mainland. It seemed 
as tho the Aryan culture of Europe should unawares be absorbed affain by the old culture of 
the countries from which the youn^r nations had detached themselves. Buddhism not only 
continued to be a mental power but also a compact organism, and an attractive oenter of 
gravity exerting paralysing influences. It was Buddhism through which a copiousness of 
legends and fairy-tales had been transmitted to the Chinese. Turano-Mongolians in torn 
sent these reflexes of an imaginary world to Europe, where they became reunited with simi- 
lar forms of consciousness at the time the power of Islam reached out over Byaantine and 
Cordova in order to grasp Europe. 

In addition to these facts, which demand a more comprehensive retrospect than 
former cursory references, because of which the influence of Mongolian culture was 
undervalued« we ¥rish to remind the reader that not our disposition of the material» 
but history itself thus drifts toward the periphery. 

In this division we endeavor to demonstrate that the affairs of our race cease to 
be governed by the narrow circle of the Mediterranean, since the oceans are made the 
means of international communication. History again draws into its movements 
the great Pacific upon which the ends of the most pristine culture meet those of 
modem civilisation in order to render it universal. 
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CH. I. TURANO-MONQOLUN BEARimS UPON EURORBAN CtVIUSATION. 

PttMiiiff from 

§ 150. The politieal construction of Europe dates from the decomposition of its Mediterranean 
southern part. Froyinces are rounding off into independent states, whilst other dUmenakma of 
states crystalise under the formative principle of nationality. We have observed the «»»»«»»«»tion. 
mental strains regulating the formation of the social organisms. We witnessed how ikS[|^;^i^i^,„ticisB 
a new Roman dominion, then necessary and salutary, bound the nations together and u^j;iJ*Bnro]^''toth«r 
tutored their cultivation. We exhibited the medieval world-theory as the bond of 
unification. 

The first opportunity for an emancipation from this bondage was, at the proper p.«uiei«ni«tita 

time, occasioned from without The Christian thought with its cardinal principle ^S^t^»^'^' 
of genuine humanitarianism had been lying sick in bed, as it were, most of the time, ***^'*^''^ ortuum. 
in the bed of Rome old and new, weakened and dormant, from its contact and con- 
test with the spirit of antiquity. It now arose to its gradual recovery. Pagan ele- 
ments had encysted the systems of circulation and secretion in the ecclesiastical body 
which was to be the organism of the Christian Spirit Whatever the encrusting ele- 
ments were, either oriental-Semitic or occidental-Roman, they were heathenish. 
Upon such grounds and into these directions Christendom had outwardly grown. OreDoo-Boman 
Never had the soil been properly prepared« ^d the plant had assumed much of the Sb^^rai— ^ 
nature of the sub-soil and of the building rubbish strewn over the fields of ruins, B^dM'gtiethe 
The Roman element predominated in the structural part, whilst in the functional, — f unedonai part 
in the movement of the vital sap and the work of assimilation, that is, in theology organism 
and philosophy always controlling historic progress— the effects of Hellenistic ££ft'2*£fMw »r^ 
thought remained ineradicable. Above all stood Platonism in high esteem, and we Mediums of 
have noticed how strongly it was infected with the pagan transcendentalism of the o?^u^°'to 
Orient, until the realistic and rather materialistic scepticism of Aristotle was inter- the Oocident. 
mediated and inoculated into Christian scholasticism through learned Jews and ^^i^^i%;^i,'i^; 
Arabs. They introduced another method of thinking, and contributed their pantheis- i^« i^^« ^^> ^^ 
üo-emanatic and fatalistic modes of oriental thought toward the arrangement of 
Christian concepts. These ideas agreed so well with the Roman inclinations as to be 

utilised in an intellectualistic representation of the ''faith*', as doctrine was now 
called. 

The manner in which the alien elements were mixed into our religion is plainly AweueKm. (puto. 

observable, for instance, in the introduction to the writings of the pseudo-Areopagite, ' "^' *^^' ^' 

oepeciaUy in his "Earthly and Heavenly Hierarchy." Equally evident is the influ- *»**'"'""▼ Jjjjj^Si^ 

ence which Alkendi at Basora had in this direction upon his contemporary, 8cotus oomDuii»i/' ^ "^ 

Erigena, at the court of Charles the Bald. Most notorious is the influence of Maimo- i««'. w, 149. i«a: 

Hides, the Jew, as exerted upon Paris and Cologne; and not less obvious are the bear- . 

o » Beeptlcism and 

ings of Salomo ben Gkibirol, and of Avicebron with his new Platonism, upon the lit- inteu«etu*iiiiD, ^^^^^ 
erary circles of the West In short, we see how from many sources pantheistical thiooch Ari«toti« 
gnosticism and oriental knowledge of nature— especially astrology, with which 
Jewish and Arabian disciples of Aristotle always loved to deal— were transmitted to, '°^' "* '''^abbldm. 
and imbibed by, the Scholasticism and Mysticism of the Occident * ^^ 

As in the patristic times the ear of the church had given a hearing to Plato, so the n^^"* "' Aunm. 
teachers of the medieval church adopted Aristotle by way of Spanish Semitism. ^"""T^i: 

To be sure, the universities and the theologians in the monastic seminaries alone ^x^^^^^ jucni». 1 m. 
engaged in the theories of the antique. Of the mental activity of the schools the pr^i^buiinn. 
people could not become aware; it was deemed rather dangerous that the 'laos" should > ^^' ^^' ^^' 1^' j^' 
be made acquainted therewith. The laity was treated on the mental diet of fairy ^ ^ ^ 
tales, legends and ghost stories. 1 127. »7, U2. us. 

Man in mediaeval times was practically kept under the norcotic influence pf boi«rietehoUnhtp. 
orientalism. In the flrst place people were hypnotised, figuratively speaking, into the Morfrj. . 1 iw. 
dream life of Asiatic asceticism, which had come in across the Egyptian desert. innnaeniato ooD^ption. 

Then came the revival of legendary tradition which disclosed a world of phan- usi. 

tastic and dreamy re very, whereby the belief in ecclesiastical miracles was fostered, phantasue lecmdi, 
the adoration of pictures and the trade in relics stimulated, and social and family- * ^^ 

life perforated. '"ViS'tA!^«. 150. 

Few are the redeeming traits of mediaeval piety as evinced in the heroism ani- ^^ ^^^ 

mating the chivalrous orders, and in the venerable features of Christian meditation into th« Mhousticinn of 

- 7\, -, - . .... . m -w^, . 1 /^ . M the MadiiBval church. 

and childlike pensiveness as expressed in the art of Fiesole and Schoengauer, or in 
the prayers of Bernard of Clairveaux* 
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CONDITION OF HUMANITY 1400 A. D. SIMILAR TO400B.a ILG.GH.L§ 15a 

The redeeming f eatnres of the Church of those times are seholastleism and mys- 
ticism* notwithstanding their splitting the world into a snpemataral part of clerical 
and monastic ranks with ethics of their own, and a natnral part of the 'Worldly/' with 
a code of conduct deemed fit for the laity, made easy enough so as to secure their per- 
manent subordination to the ecclesiastical authorities. Through such differentiation, 
with the tribunals against heretics, and with the crusades against Katharians or 
Khazares, Waldensians and Stedingians, as the products of the double set of ethics, 
the cardinal principle of humanism had become entirely subrerted and made irrecog- 
nisable. 

Then that occurrence happened to which the onslaught of Turano-Mongolians 
had given the first impulse, and which üius Indirectly caused the breaking up of those 
confounded views of human life in the castle, in the city, and in the country at large. 

As bishop Hildebert of Toora had once sat upon the ruins of imperial Rome, so 
archbishop Michael bewailed the ultimate fall of Athens about the year 1200 A. D. 
Among the rubbish— aU that was left of the Stoa Poildle— goats clambered around 
after a morsel of verdure or a bunch of grass. Michael Akominatos had concealed his 
fine collection of classic literature in the innermost sanctuary of the Parthenon 
church. He could scarcely find words to express his sorrow over the devastation of 
the city as compared with the splendor of yore: 'The walls lying prostrate, the houses 
falling to pieces; across the places where once comfort dwelt now the plow is drawn.** 

Then came the turn for Byzanz to become devastated and enslaved. 

Look at the situation of the once powerful dominion of old and new (that is, of 
Latin and Greek) Rome, upon the line Euphrates-Ouadalquivir the remnant of the 
last of the ancient world-monarchies arose like a gigantic mountain with two cones. 
The contours of the solitary summits appear as if blended with heaven, while from their 
frozen slopes glaciers slide down; and as the icy region recedes it leaves bare yonder 
morains and fields of erratic boulders and fractured rocks of 'the substratum." 

What once had been West-Roman territory is now parcelled out to a medley of 
Frankonian, Gothic and Norman principalities and bishoprics. Now the East from 
the Halys to the Orontes is only enlivened by the masses of Scythian rudeness strewn 
in among the remnants of Greek culture. Palaces, propyleea, temples, cupolas stand 
amidst wildernesses of rubbish, serving as barracks or camping grounds for the nom- 
ades of the steppes. Upon the terraces of destroyed castles, in which kings had kept 
house, stand now the black felt tents of the Turcomans. In this condition we find the 
new world at the dawn of enlightenment. 

The new world in this condition reminds us of the old relations once existing 
between Orient and Occident. 

Ptolemy and Ammian knew of the road which led from the Taxnrtee across the Muedair 
on the Altai mountains into Sera— that iB,northern China— from whence Rome derived ite silk. 
A sparse communication between the farthest ends of the historic world had been opened,tho a 
re^Tular commercial connection was impossible on account of the desert regions of the Grobi 
and the hi^rh and sterile terraces of Iran. St. Louis once more sent a Franciscan monk to 
the court of the Monsrolian emperor, who took his route north around the Caspian Sea and 
found the court in camp in the Dsun^rary. Subsequently communications between the nations 
of uttermost antiquity were again interrupted for centuries. 

In the meantime the dread of the storms from the East, especially amonflr the Gredcs,had 
been poetically embellished in the Occident. Raumer directed our attention to these symp- 
toms of the ethnical instinct. Alexander the Great had exiled a tribe of the Jews into the 
mountains of Mongolia. Upon these heights, it was said, he had fastened large trumpets- 
Whenever the wind was caught by, and went through, them they gave loud sounds, making the 
captive Jews believe that the hosts of the enemy as yet surrounded them. Bat after a while 
owls built their nests in the trumpets and the signals ceased to sound forth. Hence the cap- 
tives, concluding that the klng^s armies had been withdrawn, made a break for freedom 
and stormed down upon Europe. They were the Mongolians. Against the terrible Invasion 
none but the armies of Alexander could protect the countries of the setting sun. This was 
believed in Europe for many centuries. Now the great Alexander was gone, and the Mongo* 
Uanscame eictually storming along through Tatary. 

For the southern Asiatics these Tatars became what the Germans had been for 
the south of Europe. In either case the raids affected the civilised southerners in 
such manner as to alarm aijid stir them up, a result rather beneficial than damaging 
to the molested nations. At the period xmder discussion the northern semi-barbarians 
had to play this role once more. 
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First th«y inundated Hindoostan and Iran. By iwift movementi they pushed their DMUfb-Kmhii and Bato- 
swarma across Western Europe. When BolLhara had been taken, the D^eniris-Ehan entered J^iSL^^^*" ^'^ 
the ff rand mosque and exclaimed from the pulpit: '*The field is mown, feed your horses!" *° ^*"v* 

The Korans were thrown under the horsea^ hoofs, and the sacred vessels of Islam were made '™!!E.^.?*- _. . 

■ 19T 13^ 188 *1AS. IAS 

tiieir manners. The city was plungred into blood. So was Persia tramped down by the million ' im^ 

crfMoncrolian cayalry. Then Moscow fell like Bokhara, into the hands of Batu-Ehan. Burning 
and killincr/the train of the conqueror, which covered thousands of square miles, came wal- 
lowing along: through Poland up to Lieenits in Silesia. In this eastern part of Germany they 
arrived at the very instant that the pope caused the heretics to be slain in the countries of 
the Saxons and in the Provenoe. 

Is it not remarkable that the season of blood for the hierarchy under Innocent m Papal power in 
exactly coincides with that of the Mongolian power? In the person of the Dalai iiLulteneous 
Lama the Grand Khan gave his countries a spiritual head whereby the immense Jl^^JSstiSireofthe 
empire came to have its religious backbone. This Dalai Lama in Hlassa is tanta- ^^c^tio pope, the 
mount to what the pope and Rome are for Europe— representing the same principles '^ §^«^145, 149» 
under the same forms, however largely the contents may be at variance. For it is to 
be remembered that these Mongolians were no longer merely cruel conquerors. 

The '*ffolden tent'* at Elptshak had been stretched, flfiruratively speaking, over the eoun- impii« of Dt«Atta» 
trie« of the Hoan^rho and the Ganges and as far as the Euphrates and the Tol^a; hence the ^^^ and Timor. | m. 
appellation of ''the ffolden hord." In the chancelry at Karakorum or Bokhara the imperial Cuitu« at Kankmum» 
edicts were fflven in the seven chief lan^niaffes of the realm, namely : Mongolian, Tibetian, ^^^^ 
Tunffutian, Uigrhurian, Arabian, Persian and Chinese« Soon afterwards the missionaries, 
rather emissaries of the pope as well as of the caUph of Bagdad, and the ambassadors of Bokhara 
Russia, Persia, Armenia, and France crowded the courts of the Khan, the son of Batu at uid ■^».«»v-«^ 
Karakorum. In Bokhara the sciences received due attention, so that thousands of students 
sat at the feet of great teachers at the national academy. Thither the soldiers were attracted 
no less than those of the contemporaneous Thomas Aquinas at Paris. 

But this rapid advance of Mongolian culture, notwithstanding forty virgins, richly Byaantine 
adorned with precious Jewels,were dispatched to the grave of Dgengi5 Khan. During the time of emperor sends 
his death and funeral everybody was forbidden to shear sheep; the standards of the army {NJ^^^J^f^^*"^^" 
were thrown down ; for tiie dirge the drum was beaten. And to these Mongolian and Tatar SMuariuuid u 
hordes, rude in spite of their schools in Samarkand, the Byaantine emperors sent gold- tribute to Timur. 
guttering dalmaticse and— their daughters. 

Forty camel loads of Byaantine earth had been demanded by Timur, and Byaantium 
had delivered this tribute at Samarkand. Nevertheless, the mighty Timur knocked hard at 
the *'high portals" of Byzantium and Trapesunt. At Ispahan he caused towers to be buUt 
from seventy thousand human skulls. 

Finally the Mongolians drove before them a fugitiye tribe of rebeUious Turks, bquuoui. iMdin« • 
Sulaiman was persecuted from Ehorasean into Armenia,and the grandson of Sulaiman C?£>m ^^^'^ ^"^' 
now sent the Byzantine warriors behind their walls. His great successor com- 
pleted the conquest. Constantinople fell. 

With the overthrow of this East-Roman empire the formation of Europe and the Ck>nstantinopie 
condition of the whole world underwent a decisive change. We may ponder a little ■'*'^*»^«"« 
over the import of this catastrophe. rfSSStomiTto kSi' 

To Constantinople has been attributed the significance of being the museum and BSjd,?ow%Vtei<£7^ 
bridge of Hellenic culture. We remember how Byzantium since Karl and the Othons £tai''j;'rtto*t£». 
had actually served as the main conductor of -Orientalism into Europe. * "• "'» "'*• ***• "• 

At first Greek thoughts had been carried from the libraries of Constantinople to 
Bagdad, from whence the Semites transmitted the translations of newly discovered 
writings to the Occident by way of Saracenic Spain. Byzantium possessed the advan- 


tage of being guardian and custodian of classic culture of which a mere shadow only hrtT^idlltod formerly 
reached the West in round about way to amuse and enthuse the people with the legend- coi^oTa'ui^h^ "^ 
ary stories of the Trojan war, and those of Alexander as given by Callisthenes. The *^'***' 
monumental remnants of Hellenism had found refuge inside the city walls, and the liter- 
ary fragments had been collected in the church archives and schools. It occurred now 
that these old, unappreciated treasures were directly transferred to Italy in order to „^^ ^,^^y ^^ . ^ 
stimulate the Orient for its task of opening a new aera— by the fugitives of 1453. ^, ^^ ^y "'• '^**'- 

It had been the task of Byzantium to lead the Scythian and Slavonian parts of 
Europe into the by-ways of some sort of Christian culture; Byzantium alone was able 
to urge on the Bulgarians and Serbians to form states; and only through Byzantium 
were the Norman Warsegians, and subsequently the people of the Russian empire, 
enabled to partake of the rudimentaries of culture. 
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When Byzantium had aehiered tiie f ulfiflineat of these appointments, this Eastern 

imitation of Rome had to sustain the fate of its original. The hand from on high 

disposed of the residue of Hellenism by striking down East-Rome at the proper 

moment. 

task f In that Christianised continuation of Hellas, the Greek state-churdiyWorldypewer 

Bysantium had been rcodered hieratic and tlieoloflcal, if we do not want to say that it had become 

siSähüTi^ise« ^ spiritual power; whilst in West-Rome the spiritval power had nsarped the cIvO goyera« 

* meat Then the Greek part of Christendom went to the cloister, the asylum for 
enervated nations. 

The eastern churoh, always nourished by the controversies of court theoloclana, had 
enflraflred the thouffht and whim of the nation with the national do^ma of the sendin^r of the 
Holy Ghost by the Father alone. This doffma was made the political problem, beside which 
the usurpations of ttte throne and the palace-revolutions seemed insi^niftcant. The fete of 
the dominion, diminishing to a meve district, was driven into the hands of the monks. The 
patriarchal dioceses of Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria had been abolished lonv ^nee 
and had been turned into a sinecure for the court-confessor in the imperial metroi>olis; there 
those emperors sat enthroned who on account of the prestige of their orthodoxy posed in 
unporaUeled idiotic superciliousness, withal their political insigmificance. 

When Luitbrand was (German ambassador in Constantinople, he saw emperor 
Nicepfannis enter St. Sophia. Instantly the choir intonated the anthem : "Behold the morning 
star is risen. He comes to darken the sun by his splendor ; the deadly terror of the Saracens 
appears : Nieephorus, the ruler ! " 

§ 151. Byzaotinoi had become Taridih. 

One of the princes of the dethroned dynasty, Thomas, the brother of the last Con- 
stantine, escaped from Morea over Corfu into Italy. He brought with him a precious 
relic which he had rescued— the head of the Apostle Andrew. 

In solemn procession the pope went out to meet the relic and to take charge of it 
These are the words in which the head was addressed: 'Thus you arrive at last, 
0, most holy and sweet flavoring apostolic head. Driven from your abode by Turkish 
rage, you wme to your brother; as an exil^ you take refuge with the prince of the 
apostles"! 

This alleged head of Andrew, transferred to his brother Peter in Rome, Gregore- 
vius took as the symbol of the empiro of Constantino and Justinian, except that the 
defunct empire left a still more valuable bequest to Italy and the Occident 

To receive and to utilise this inheritance, which incited the students to study— 
the '^umanistics", Italy was prepared best of all the western countries, on account of 
the high development of its municipal communities and its city life. During the 
conflict between Hohenstauffen emperors and popes, the citizens had attained to a 
high degree of freedom and selfreliance. 

Owinff to the Normans, moreover, a variety of new political formations had taken ahape- 
Novel orflranisations in society were the natural results of the resistance which the cities had 
to offer, now to the emperor, now to the pope, and then acain to the Saracens, The authority 
of a form of irovemment similar to that of the tyrannies of Greece, was obliged to reiy upon 
not only a money, but also a arenuine aristocracy of intelUsenee and yirtue. With that the 
vacancy caused by the disappearance of customary or feudal legitimacy was more than 
retrieved« 

It is but accessary to a process of supplanting abolished authorities, that now and then a 
despotism of military leaders wiU ensue. Here and there an autocrat would make himself 
prince by a sinsrle coup de main, as Bernabo Visoont did, who made the subjected people feed 
his five thousand hounds. Such despotism lukows no other means to rule, but fear and force. 

Abuse of power as well as the power of ''constructive'* rule taught people to apply 
free criticism in the first place. For despotism creates a vivid personal interest in 
politics and calls forth general discussion of state affairs. Much was thus gained for 
the cause of human personality and freedom. "Constructive" pi:inces gave positions 
to learned men, took poets into their houses, paid them salaries and created centers 
of enlightenment, education, and civilisation. 

Venice and Ferrara had opened correspondence with learned Oreeks lonff before thefaU 
of Ck>nstantinople. Qeorgius Gemisthos had then already come over from Byaantium and 
settled in Florence, Nobody could resist the amicable manner of that youn^r and fervent 
rhetorician, who cared more for Plato than for dogmatics ; least of all could Cosimo Medioi, 
who founded for him the Platonic Academy. The old Aristotelian scholastics, led by George 
of Trapesunt, did not srive up the field without a straarle, but Gemistiioa and Platonismcame 
out triumphant. 
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Petavea himselt inspired by the paodnets of Greek and Latin poets, Iiad Petraroa, 
pxBTioQsly insisted upon the fresh and free aetirity of poetie circles; for the great ^^Rl^iMxuM." 
catastrophe had cast its shadows long before its occurrence, and had occasioned a ^"'^'tHfdb 
revival of search and thought before the exiles came over from Byzantium. After its Ubertiniam. 
fall a multtode of Greek scholars took refuge in Italy and brought many literary 
treasures and works of art with thAm, more than had been seen before. A erase for 
4he classic antique was awakened; never had the meaning of ancient wisdom and art 
been bettw understood and appreciated. A great number of oonnoiseurs of art, and 
collectors of antiquities sprang up, who by their praises in verse and prose stimu- 
Jated the studies of the "humanistics.'* Poets with idealistic ambition stepped forth 
in search of notoriety and preeminence. 

It is to be expected that the majority of poets were bat poor plagiarists, who sane tfa« 
jrlory of those paying them for their verses, suoh terms as esteem, fflory, immortal fame, etc., 
phiy a oonspicnoiis and very questionable role in these imitations of the elassios. Bven at the 
papal oourt Ponrio and Cenci had organised a society in the merry meetings of whleh satirical « 

epigrams were composed, sparioff nobody. 

Most detestable is the role aasiffned to a ffood kitchen in that utilitarian poetry, in Imita- __ . . 
tion of Horace, and the mockery of aU that is sacred, in Imitation of Aristophanes. Puloi, the ' om». 

humanist, proclaimed : '*! believe in capons, in thincscooked and roasted ; sometimes in butter 
«nd beer. If I have no beer I take even hard cider ; but of sood wine I am exceedingly fond I 
I believe in cake and pastry, of which I esteem the one as the mother, the other as the son, 
whilst real pater noster is baked liver. Certain people expect snipe in the next world, fine 
wines and ffood beds, and in expectation of that they allow themselves to be stultified into 
obedience to the monks. We on our part prefer to entor the black valley where we do hear 
43i HaUelujah-sinirinff no more." This, aooordinff to Grupp's translation, was the new *^aith.'* 

Utterances of this sort are certainly characteristic of the manner in which 
humanistic studies were scandalised from Rome to Erfurt, by the kitchen-Latin of 
«ueh sycophants, who, in search of the patronage of petty princes, popularised the 
Epicurean fashions. 

As far as Italy is concerned the veil was drawn away which had been spread dur- 
ing the Middle-Ages. From the Italian cities the personality of man stepped forth to 
take possession of its birti^-right. People of serious mind took it as their highest 
prerogative to obtain the most liberal education possible. Individually, one would 
without scruple sever his relations with state or church as it suited his case, and Th« new dboor^ •* 
pose as a cosmopolitan. **In Florence"— said Burkhardt— '^one was able to exist as an "**"""= ■"bJJSL.^ 
avowed Infidel." 

This is something entirely new in history, and equal in importance to the discover- 
ies made just at that particular period. In fact it amounted to the greatest discovery« 
that man was discovered in his rights as a human being, in his value as to respousi- .^^^^ ^ ^ i«eofnto.d 
bility, and in his freedom to choose the means for his emancipation and cultivation. *»«>>« t'">»»i^«< 
It is the man of modem times who thus makes his first appearance. It is no longer 
the man of barbarian times who prides himseU^with the honor of the rank into which 
he was bom, but the man who asserts his selfrespect in the consciousness of his own 
dignity and freedom as a member of the human family. 

§ 152. The progressive movement of the Revival of letters", also known as the rnneh o<mit (Ftuoi» 
period of the **renais8ance", was not long confined to Italy alone. Soon the French *'' "** **** wnai»«»«. 
court ratified the revolution in costumes and fashions. 


Francia L would have it, that twelve sUver statues of gods and goddessss should stand as ^ 
ndlesticks around the royal board ; and Benvenuto was ordered to chisel them out. Prance Boeso ''xiU'an. 
was flUing up with Italian artists. Rosso bought up one hundred and twenty five antiqu« 
statues for the king and hauled them over from Italy. Titian painted Francis^ portrait. 

The marvelous change of the times was demonstrated by those circles of humanists who 
gathered around Rabelais when he was either with the bishop or upon his parish at Meudon. ^^ . ^ 
In every possible form of persiflage he scoffed at "Romanticism" and thendepictedhis ideal of VnA^qu« on ' 
the future in his "Gargantua." ao«Mi»teUiii. 

It is really astonishing how the old Hellenic thought of freedom, of which the compromise of 
renaissance talked so much, was made to agree so nicely with that deQ>otism then ^^^f^\^^^^ 
perceptible in Italy and England as well as in France. ^ ^ ^'™* 

A little diilerent we find the situation in Germany, where at the smaller and less 
luxurious courts the ''humanists" were not pampered quite so much. Hütten was a SS^ ** ""^^ "* 
free scholar; he rang out: ''The spirits awaken; the studies are in bloom. It is a 
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pleasure to livel " The trouble was that he who led this free life was like many 
others of those heroic talkers about humanistics, a doubtful and rather objectionablie 
representative of the new tendency. 

CoDoernins German '*humanUtios" the names only need to be mentioned oftuohas 
Sr^thoSfciThnm^to^ Peurbaoh, Reffiomontanus, Rudolph A^rioola, Euridiua Ck>rdua, Crotus, Bobanua keMtu, 
Owm^'*'*'^!!!! i" itai ^l>^oh recaU to memory their hilarious and literary societies at Nuernberr, Heidelberg and 
^ ^ ^* Erfurt. In iUustration the remembrance also of the a^rile and illustrious Tritenheim may be 
freshened up. In his museum at Spanheim abbey stood Geltes* picture amonflr rather heath- 
enish surroundiuiTSi consistinir of mottoes and books. The pity, however, was that the sood 
natured monks were not in the least appreciative of Ck>nradCeltes' exceUent Greek Grammar; 
nor did they feel the least inclination to adapt themselves to the classic tastes of tiieir abbot. 
The new sera of humanistic studies caused an enchantment under which many an eaflper 
TBiTnnm. Student lost his balance. The humanistic seal of Acrricola and Geltes became so highly 
wrouflrht, that these enthusiasts meant to render Germany more beautiful and more Latin 
than Latium itself. A certain Friaohlinflr desired that every mountain on German soil 
miirht be changed into a Parnassus or a Helicon, and every spring: should become a Hippo- 
krene. Mistress Venus had been banished into the Hoerselberg; now she was liberated, 
triumphantly raised upon the shield, and celebrated with loud dithyrambics in aU poetical 
meters of the resurrected antique. 

The "regeneration" of the Roman, under resuBcitation of Greek world- 
consciousness— as which the ''renaissance" is to be understood— transformed 
thoughts, and customs, and tastes, in short the entire range of the modes of life in 
every respect. Monkish theology considered women, for instance, as tools of Satan. 
Cause of Theoretically womanhood was completely ignored. It is true that chivalrous knight- 

womiinhood, hood in a romantic manner rescued ladyship, but only to be rendered so abstract 

better served 

than by chivalry, as to be restricted to the ''kemnate" of the castle, there to become a "Frauen- 
zimmer," or to be idolised in "notre dame." A cult of womanhood thus escorted the 
woman herself into seclusion and away into unapproachable transcendentalism. 
The renaissance reinstated woman into her ethical position in society. Whatever 
the economical progress of the modem world owes to statistics was initiated at 
Florence: there for the first time social theories were based upon facts thus 
ascertained. 

The Villani utilised statistical material even for hlstorioiraphy. They bearan to paint 
real pictures of the time when they wrote history, touchin^r not only the political and admin- 
istrative problems of the day, but taking the history of art, science and habits of life into 
their scope. 

It is but natural that such a new life continued to grow in interest, and that its 
effects were spreading; that in contrast to the monastic flight from the world and con- 
tempt of earthly conditions, the value of real existence, love for the soil and its culti- 
vation, and the duty of improving social relations and conditions all came to be 
recognised. 

Concerning architecture Schnaase admits, that the Gothic style is chiefly adapted 
to building churches. Wherever man feels himself as such and wants to feel at 
home, where the conveniences of light, pure air, and comfort become necessities in 
the dwellings of a free citizen, there the Grothic style (to say nothing of the Moorish), 
will gradually recede. 

That bourflreoisie of a well situated middle class in the cities existed already when the 
renaissance set in. The new modes of life required new forms for the reconstruction of 
society as weU as new designs for the structure of edifices. The style of the antique was 
borrowed. Doric and Gorinthian columns, wreaths of flowers, and genii playinir 
amonff them with amorettes, beside all the erods and eroddesses of Greece, had to decorate the 
portals and window-casinirs up to the srable-ends of urban residences, as well as of princely 
palaces. The houses of the renaissance looked odd amoner the medleeval grables fronting 
the narrow streets in the gloomy cities of old. But they had come to stay and announced the 
dawn of a new sera. Now the world arose from sleep and rubbed its eyes. It was only throuflrh 
the contrast demonstrated by such object lessons that people could become conscious of the 
meaning of their time. *The study of the antique alone enables us to understand the Middle- 
Aires^^ we may say with Burckhardt. 

Classic literature, taken as a standard in measuring the contrast of the two oppo- 
site modes of thought, enables the observer now as then, to distinguish their nature 
and the effects caused by the strain between them. The result of such comparison is 
similar to that understanding which one may gain of his own country and the char- 
acter of his own nation by viewing it from the outside. One living in a foreign 
country and looking back with fond regard upon the scenes of his native home, iß 
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better enabled to compare and to appreciate the excellencies of both, hib native land ox^^ttrmu^vcM 
and the country of his adoption, than the other who cannot transfer his mind by the woridMSä>1^ of 
memory of his own experiences into different sceneries and situations. . ^Ih?^'^^ 

Educated people of the Occident were now in the position to apply the criterion J^SJi of *^ 
by which since that period the world has become conscious of the failings of the nature/' §64. 
classic period as well as of those of the Middle- Ages. The gospel of the secondary ^^ob^^^f^ 
good, gleaming out of classic lore and art, assisted those who were able to compare it ^^S^^^^'^ 
with the true Gospel of the Absolute Good, to understand the latter, and to appreciate dMnp.hh»s theehM 

oppcMiiA nodos Ok 

it the better, since they obtained an insight into two eras. People had been sur- tu?ffl!Xome !äj? 
rounded by symbolism and forms of Christianity which were fully intelligible to a b«tweenftii«m. ' 
very few only. Kow the old antitheses of the Aryan world-consciousness began to vie äJubUcM^lH?« 
with each other, whereby man was set free to examine and to criticise. As the !h77tad»te^tb«'^ 
church had promulgated the idea of thetraBsceBdeatal,andhad conniyedatthesame SüüTtl^.oM'SSr"*^^ 
time, at the classic conception of a world filled with affirmations of divine loiinafleocy, S^'^^JJ^;^**"** 
so man found out that he might choose between Ihem, or— find the mode of mediation uH^^^"""""^ "* 
necessary to reconcile the truths contained in either cognition. »<i «n«bM 

The most immediate effect, then, of the irritations caused by the Turano-Mongo- MnciuTtion'^tS. 
lian movements, was the infusion of Hellenistic ideas causing the revival of the "hu- trl!ow«?d<uiuii*ilr.nd 
manistics", which in turn resulted in the regeneration of the Aryan world-conscious- bf^.'Ü^'of h«i^^' 
ness. For henceforth a new and consistent world-theory, respecting humanity and tSha^Sth^TannT* 
the coociliatioo of real existeoce with hnmafl dettloy, was sought, substantiated, and prac- ""»*»"*■ ~"y iS? w». 
tically inaugurated. Thh om««i th« 

We begin to see the purport and significance of the new phenomenon originating of the oooidentai 
in, or reducible to, Central-Asia. S>Än«ie«: 

The spirit of humanity, the humanism which upon its natural basis had been fii^?, m, ig, m, 
brought to its highest possible development in the Occident, which, however, had been tk« e«aicni«iim of Uu ' 
adulterated and depressed by the intermixture of Semitic legalism, this spirit be- d»*!^^'"*'^ 
came now released from its despondency and hierarchal enchainment; it was gradu- ^i^^^^!^!"'^ 
ally purified and restored to its full Christian meaning. oM»eroara^ C> 

CH. II. WIDENING OP THE HORIZON IN THE iCRA OP DIS COVERIBS. i^l^i^d B^ddhüTo 

§ 153. The mental excitement which had agitated the minds of the western na- " '^''*^^ 
tions since the fall of Constantinople caused an almost radical change in the exter- ^t^SoitJS^t'^' 
nal forms and conditions of life throughout the world, in keeping with the spiritual "SuliSiT]^^!^ 
advance now ensuing. On the whole, the world of antiquity had been entombed^ 
like Herculanum and Pompeii, and forgotten. We witnessed its resurrection. Scho- 
lasticism and Romanism were critically tried and sentenced. More or less con- 
scious of the circumstances, public life was drawn into the movement, and with more 
or less determination society underwent its alternation according to the verdict. 

In every direction the recovering mind apprehended a view of the world as it 
really is, different from all former views. 

There is a mysterious law which prompts nations, rising after a long period of 
rest, to extend their relations. To such an impulse Europe now responded with a 
vehemency, as if something was to be made good that had been neglected for centu- 
ries. The entire organism of the European nations was set in motion at once. It had 
dreamt that the world revolved upon the Mediterranean Sea,— or the other ''See", Man havinc 
rather, near-by. As soon as the spell of this enchantment was broken, Europe arose himwinn the 
with recuperated strength and undertook exploits into the wide world. SJade now for the 

Man had been discovered; in the thought of humanity he came to himself; and he diaooyery of hu 
now went to discover the world, too. 

We win take one more retrospective ^rlanoe over the history of the Mediterranean before b^,,_^^ ^ 
we leave it to its present historic insifirnificauoe, comparatively speaking. hktory of the ]iedii*r> 

The Mediterranean had become the domain of the Pheneoians after they had pushed '*°«*^ ^***^- 
aside the trade of the Hittites and the .Siryptians. Even the Greeks were beaten by Carthairc« 
But when the Numldian cavalry covered with the skins of leopards and lions, descended from 
the Alps to invade Italy,— on bare horseback, with bridles made of rush-crrass, and wav- ^i^^^üfiayJn of 
in^ shields made of elephants* ears— then the iron legions of Rome kept the field, and the ^&to'**<^£'^^^^ 
dominion over the Occident was decided in favor of the Aryans asainst the Semites. The lutions. Cbmm. 

Mediterranean became the world's hiflrhway under the control of Roman boatswains. Most 
explicitly is the history of the Mediterranean shown in the alternate layers of cultural resi- 
due upon Cyprus. 
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I>eep below the other drlftinss iEffyptian and Pheneolan remnants of sculpture are found ; 
then some cuneiform inscriptions of the Persians, for the most powerful of theDariihad beea 
in possession of the island. Then come the deposits of Oreek and Koman culture, followed bj 
Byzantine and Arabian remnants, which In turn are superseded by objects bearing decided 
marks of Genoese, Venetian, and Turkish improvements. Aocordinff to Cesaola this island 
resemUes a collective lens of all the vicissitudes experienced in the Roman basin. 

Equal observations may be made around Syracuse, the other stapleplace of the Mediter- 
ranean, for the possession of which many a battle had been fougrht. Phenicians, Hellenes, 
Punians and Romans, Goths and Normans, Moors and French had spilled their blood upon this 
focus of covetous mariners. The searchinip archseoloffist may in one day travel from the 
Greek temple and Roman amphitheatre to the porphyry sarcophagi of the Hohenstauffen 
emperors. 

During the Mediaeval ages parts of the Roman basin, formerly of firreat importance, sank 
into oblivion. Other markets had not only compensated for the losses, but even extended the 
seenes of activity. Christian and Arabian civilisation combined, wrought peculiar Induetrial 
and commercial relations, through which goods were transported from th<» Baltic through 
the regions of the Oder and the Danube toward Constantinople and Asia. Fur from the Obi 
and ivory from the Senegal passed each o^er on the gulf of the three continents. Christian, 
Arabian, Buddhistic, and Mongolian caravans, pilgrimages, crusades and other martial 
exploits brought the nations into various forms of contact, which finally continued in the 
peaceable pursuits of commercial transactions. China exchanged its goods with the Vene- 
tians upon Malacca, where also the islands of the Indian archipelago brought their spices to 
market. 

But Venice commanded only an insecure overland route, so that whenever the Moors 
would block it up. Its commerce would be captured. When this happened it caused Columbus 
to fit out his caravels at Palos. The coasts of Africa and Asia being completely at the mercy 
of Moorish corsairs, new roads had to be explored for navigation; the Rialto of Venice was 
deserted; the oriental lines held by the merchant princes suspended their traffic. 

It is of great importance to take all this inte consideration, in order to see in 
what very real manner the eastern incumbrance poshed the West into new chan- 
nels of enterprise. On the very day that Ferdinand had driven the last vestige of 
Moorish rule from Spain and made his entrance into the Alhambra, Colambns re- 
ceived his commission from the king to go to Nipon in a western direction. 

When the new world was discovered, the old chain by which the ''orbit" had been 
fettered to the *'See" around the Mediterranean sank piecemeal to the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean. And at the time that the western exit was opened for Europe, the 
western gates of the Asiatics were also forced for Aryan culture to enter into the 
TuiBRo-Mongolian countries by the eastern route. 

Modem world-traffic was then in its genesis. The two hemispheres began recog- 
nising each other and entered into reciprocal interaction. No sooner had the Atlan- 
tic Ocean been crossed, than the Pacific, too, was taken into embrace by the ships of 
the Aryans; in fact it was only then that ship-building commenced. 

§ 154. In the quick succession of a few decades marine activity con^letely al- 
tered the condition of Europe. 

When on the 28th of May A. D. 1498 the Christians for the first time drew anchor 
before Calicut, and with loud praises gave thanks to God for safe guidance aroaod the 
Cape of Oood Hope the greatest revolntioo to the history of cnltttre bad beea accoflipllthed. 
For the first time man had taken full possession of the earth. The Mediterranean was 
reduced to an inland lake. Only now had the East been made accessible, and the 
notion of Columbus realised. 

That briirantine which noble d* Albuquerque had sent from Malacca to China returned 
with a full freight of silk; and In 1517 Andrad drew anchor upon the Southern coast of China. 
The world's commerce was Inaugurated ; the Augustiuian and Franciscan monks were im- 
mediately following. In the same year, 1517, Hermandezde Cordoba disclosed the other side of 
the Turano-Mongolian circle of nations when he landed upon the strand of Yucatan. Buried 
since many centuries by the old forests the architectural works of theMaja were again beheld 
by the eyes of civilised man. The roads to Uxal, Copan, and Palenque with their gates of 
nncalculable age, and with their sculptured pictures were reopened. 

Two years later Cortes landed at Vera Crua. The graded towers and temple-pyramids 
of the Astecs were seen swarming with worshipers in full action. The conquest of Mexico 
was only preUmlnary to the reduction of Peking, three centuries later. Then the empire of 
the Incas was laid open to the view of Europe. Toltecian life appeared in that shape in which 
it had taken a final rest from Its wanderings from the North and along the Cordilleras to Peru. 
Transatlantic Mongolo-Malayan culture appeared at its acme, at its dose. Agriculture had 
been remarkably developed. Streets had been built; and artificial constructions of high tech- 
nique, up to heights of 12,440 feet, (according to Humboldt) covered the slopes of the mountains 
' up to their crests. 
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The Ibmm wonhiped the sun, a oultadopted from the Ajrmara, who most probably were 
TolteoB from the regions of Lake Titioaca. Upon one of its islands the rains of an old palace 
of the Inoas can be seen up to this day. Their daughters, the ''sun-TirKins'\ educated in fn'SIUSSffiiil!!?^ 
strict seclusion, and also their ancestor-cult remind one of China. To the Inca-Indians CNixoo tb»t of cuiu. 
was the navel of the world, just as the Chinese considered their "Empire of the Middle" to 
be. The colden tiles of the Inca-palaee near Cuaoo fflittered into the far distance. In the 
sun-temple of this metropolis, the mammies of the rulers were seated upon solden chairs, 
and these ralers osed to handle the piouffh once a year, just as it ever has b een the custom in 
China. 

The conquest and devastation of Peru will remain a stain upon the pases of the history 
of the ^Ntniards who so horribly abused their power daring the eantary it took them to 
extirpate the Incas. By Spanish vandalism the voices were silenced which most likely would 
have testified to the fact that the pc^raa Incas were no worse barbarians than the Bomanised 
Celts and Goths of the Iberian peninsula. 

TMfi world of Turano-and Malayo-Mongollan cultuie in the new Occident ap- v«w.of Tonno- 
peared to the astonished view of Europe for the first time. The marvel heightened ^^SfSH^ti^oli^kt^ 
when simultaneously with evidence of West-India's wealth q^eeimens of an old« queer iSi^l^Säij, mm 
culture arrived from 1te extreme ends of the Orient The Pacific with its two coasts ^"'*^ ^ '"^^ 
was a surprise to the old nations around the Mediterranean, reminding them of the 
separation betweea Iran and Turan which had lasted 5000 years at the least The 
transfer of a few sets of polar tension to the Atlantic Ocean in the first place brought 
to view the peculiar contrasts between ancient and modern history» which demarcate 
the old and new horizon in point of natural science and of world-consciousness. 

How limited had that horizon been previous to the renaissance. 

The Iliad knew nothing of the world outside the Balkan peninsula and its archipelago ; 
It scarcely alluded to some hordes of southern Scythia. The knowledge of the world ends with Comparison of 
Paphlasonia toward the East, and with Thebes toward the South; this limited «eoffraphy is ^^.^^^ horison 
enwrapped in nebulous mythical leirends. views aboutTthe^ 

Then came the church whose teachers adhered to a world-theory which comprised the ^^'^ ^^ ^* 
Boman world-orbit. **On their map they located paradise and the center of the world at ' av^*- 
Jerusalem." We only need to glance over the old Catalonian chart of the world drawn A. D. 
1875. A very slight attempt was made thereby to lift the world out of the fogs of the old 
legends. ''Thepicture or figure referred to is as round as a ball the boys play with, only more 
like an egg; it is divided into four parts, representing the elements. For, as an egg is enclosed 
in the shell, and as the white of the egg again surrounds the yolk, so this world is on all sides 
surrounded by Heaven, corresponding to the sheU of the egg. Heaven surrounds the pure air ; 
the pure air surrounds the nebulous, as the white of the egg surrounds the yolk." On the 
uttermost end of the eastern side the locality is outlined where the anti-Christ dwells : *'There 
is the figure of the great Prince of Gog and Magog, who at the advent of the anti-Christ will 
arrive with a large host." We also see the country of the cranes and the dwarfs. ** And now 
that these small people marry when they are only twelve years old, they defend themselves 
ably against the cranes, and take and eat them. Here ended the realm of the lord of China." 
In the monastery at Bbsdorf a map was discovered recently with date of 1200 A. D., which shows 
^the shining birds of the Heroynian woods and the miraculous fountain wherein bathing men 
are changed into women." Such is the derivation of our story of the storks fetching the 
babes from the land of wonders and fairies. 

Wbat geography owes to the embassies which came to the papal court, is not to be ig- pap«! oonrt uidi 
nored. There was some correspondence with Armenia. Ethiopian emissaries came to Rome of f^gnphj. 
whom Poggio made inquiry as to the rise of the Nile. This evinces the truth that since the age inquiry u to ih« mi«^ 
of Indicopleustes some advance had indeed been made in the knowledge of our earth. Tet ■<»''«*^ Pm«<^ 

how deficient was that knowledge, and how narrow the horiaon in point of science when the Proprem sIbm ln4i«>- 
cera of discoveries began to overthrow such childish perceptions, at the approach of the great- pi««**>^ 
est epoch since the Middle of the times. 

2 155. Modem geography dates from A. D. 1500, the year in which Brazil was dis- ch«n«e. wnmrht h, th« 
covered« From this year we may amply date also the present knowledge of the skies ; ^ ^ rbMina 
for just then Copernicus was made professor of mathematics in Rome. Humanity j^^thjh«IbooY«i^of 
began to explore earth and heaven at the same instant 

Copemlena, prof enor at 

Through fourteen centuries Ptolemy's astronomy had held its sway. So long the ^°'*' 
earth had been imagined as the innermost core of a large onion, the diverse layers or 
skins of which were the planetary spheres. The church had fashioned her dc^mas in Humanity at the 
conformity VTith such apperceptions; for somewhere between these spheroids the ||^™ioHn^?he 
abodes of the blessed and the condemned were located, and above them aU, far away, heavens and the 
dogmatics had placed the ecclesiastical Heavens. It was not always an easy matter ^^'^ 
to figure out imaginary distances between spiritual objects. 
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COPEBNICÜB— HEAYENS EXPLOBED. 11 6. CH. IL § 155. 

At last it was acknowledged an impossibility; but just as impossible did it seem to 
purge the mind of the notion of mathematical measurements being applicable to the 
spiritual sphere. Unless the idea of space is subjected to philosophical treatment, 
an at least approximate cognition is out of the question, whilst at the same time the 
necessity is felt to form some adequate comprehension of these entities, the frame- 
work of all other realities. 

When the scholastics argued about the number of ans^ which mi^ht find room on the 
point of a needle, they thouflrht that the problem had been shifted upon the proper track; and 
it was with difficulty that the grave errors ensninff from such clumsy conceptions— as for 
instance agitating the doctrine of ubiquity of the Lord^s body in the Lord^s suppei^-oould be 
overwhelmed. 

The matter of locating spiritual objects, that is, forming the definition of the 
cognition of space, had been made plausible by some sort of an interpretation with 
which theologians and the laity had contented themselves. Then the shock came by 
which all these baseless tenets were overthrown. 

Jn his tower of the Frauenburg cathedral, with the view over the roofs of the 
Ermelandish town toward the white dunes of the "hafl" and the waters of the Baltic 
—Copernicus made his observations of the sky many a night He took up the calcu- 
lations of the ancients. He wrote to Pope Paul m that "for a long time he had 
pondered in his thoughts the uncertainty of every assertion made by astronomers con- 
cerning the several motions of the Heavenly spheres." After profound meditations 
upon the subject he found in Plutarch's writings that Heracleitos and Ekphantoe, 
the Pythagoradan, had believed in the motion of the earth as a matter of course. This 
remark had fascinated Copernicus and stimulated his conjectures; it took him no 
great length of time to make an end of the uncertainties. 

When Luther, sitting at dinner with some of his friends as usual, was apprised of the 
first rumors of this great scientific reform, he said to them : **This fool talks as tho he wanted 
to upturn the entire art of astronomy.** 

The Boman curia lacked the capacity to take cognisance of what was going on in Ger- 
many concerning the new views of Heaven and earth, so, at least, John of Kampen, wrote from 
Rome to Bishop Dantiscus. The progressive movement of the Oerman spirit was thus iirnored, 
and the process of emancipating the intellect went on without Rome, and— against it. Coper- 
nicus dedicated his book to the pope; but the Lutheran Andreas Osiander, then atNuembeiv, 
superintended the printing and wrote the preface. 

The new theory was an audacious contradiction of sense-perception. With one 
stroke the earth was displaced from the dignity erroneously assigned to her, of occupy- 
ing the spatial center of the universe. Scientifically the earth was relegated to a 
rather insignificant comer from the dominating position which had been assigned her 
by the shallow minds who had an interest to maintain; for since they had considered 
themselves centers of the universe, they dreamt of nothing but to rule upon this earth. 
Henceforth the Church, taken as the "government of religion", had to enure herself 
to the abrogation of her earthly and materialistic ambitions and allow herself to be 
led back to the figure of her Master, so insignificant inanearthly sense;to be led back 
to the invisible center and source of spiritual strength and dominion. Henceforth 
man was to learn that his concerns do not depend upon physical quantities and 
material forces, and political prerogatives, but that the standard of value is moral 
superiority and spiritual quality. 

Since the earth ceased to be the spatial center and was no longer preponderating in 
weight, another measure was necessarily to be applied to earthly relations in general. 
The standard was difficult to be computed, since the search and the finding must, 
from necessity, involve a break with scholastic dogmatism; and since the application 
of the new norm must, from equal necessity, unsettle the whole social fabric The 
discovery was made, however, and the inevitable consequences ensued. 

Heaven as the habitation of nature divine and of the personal God needed to be 
conceived in a different relation to the earth. Heaven, in its true, that is, in the religi- 
ous sense, was to be conceived as something else than the material sky; probably as a 
spiritual form of space, coexisting and coextensive with, and pervading and per- 
meating the material form of our existence; at any rate as a spiritual sphere which 
in regard to space is not only not far from man, but even within him. The poor con- 
cept of Heaven and earth, of time and eternity— being imagined as realities beeide 
each other, as concomitants intersected by distances— must of necessity be thoroughly 
modified if not entirely reconstructed. 
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Now intelli^nce became enabled to elaborate the tnitb, that both forms of exis- 
tence are congruencies in a living, organic interrelation and immanency» withont 
eliminating the aseity of either the divine, or the created« substantiality. The apper- 
ception of a local up or down, depending upon mathematical distances between spirit, 
ual and material concretes, could now be overcome by the insight into hyperphysi- 
cal, but none the less real, correlation and coextension of things above and below. 

As soon as such cognitions became successfully formulated and intelligible 
many superstitious ideas were set aside. The fears, for instance, of controlling influ- ISHüfnSüiSUr "^ 
ences from astral worlds, were abandoned, and with them sank the fetters by which ^>'•^'*^•^' 
the human mind had been bound down and subjected to the visible "spiritual" gov- 
ernment Shackle after shackle was broken, and man with his inner value was put 
Into the position originally designed for him. It was the thought of humanity which 
loomed up with the discoveries upon earth and in the heavens. 

CH. III. THE GERMANIC NORTH AND THE REFORMS. 

§156. The new thought of humanism, which Italy had procured flosthetically, AdT«D<»ii«M««a7to 
and which was rendered practical by France in matters of politics, was applied to tenjto^ ^^^^ 
philological research in Germany. Unless the ideal of man in his value and dignity &tM. i^in,'vl^, 
could be foxmded upon, and secured by, the imman^cy of the Divine Being in 
reality, nothing would have been gained by the renaissance, by a ''regeneration" of 
society originating in the revival of the classics. For, short of the form of Gk)d-con- 
seiousness alluded to, in its bearings upon the cardinal principles of humanism» 
nothing will avail as a basis upon which the life of a nation and its advance toward 
perfection may be perpetuated. Nothing but Evangelical God-consciousness will evince 
Itself as the soil upon which true humanitarianism, that is, civilisation proper, can 
prosper. 

In the general development of the Occident two periods are patent in precise Two peHodi of 
keeping with the ecclesiastical contingencies. The first manifests the tendency to ^^i^^S^*^ 
externally fortify and preserve the efficacy of the civilising factors; whilst in 
the second period the energies are concentrated upon the work of internal edifica- Theeh«ehtobe 
tion. Northern piety strives for the purification of the religious constituents and for •**•"'"'' «onu»«. 
the harmonious improvement of the psychico-spiritual person in every respect Thus *^*"***y •****»• 
Christianity appears first under the aspect of its objectivity and power, then of its 
subjectiveness and freedom. So far we have observed the activity of the first period. 

Without difficulty the Romanised nations were trained to the idea of a govern- 
mental unit and to the practices of concentrated power. They were servile and docile obj«otiTUy •ndpow.r, 
enough to cooperate in the efforts put forth to establish a universal monarchy. The g^^''''™ *°*^ 
polarity between the German and the Roman inclinations to fiee and at the same 
time to seek each other as mutual complements, made the Germans to coincide at 
last with the tendencies of the times. Only externally, however, and for the sake of 
expediency did they allow themselves to be hitched to the Roman contrivances. To ^^''^^y between 
the hierarchal schemes of domineering supremacy the German peoples did inwardly Roma?^ ^^ 
and volxmtarily never acquiesce. There existed no means on earth to enforce the f^"and*yet «»k 
demands of their mental submission except the innumerable forms of some "con- each other. 

8 lit? 1SS 1^2 'I JO 

cordaf aiming at their final captivation; but even those maneuvres could not prevail ^ * '140; ml 
tho they were resorted to almost to the point of exhaustion. No sooner had the curia o«rmuiB n«Y«r foiiy 
thought to have found a modus vivendi than the Germans made it an occasion to I^JlSSj,*** **"" 
assert their idea of personal rights and to emancipate themselves from the oppressive 
mediseval forms of social life. 

For a long time a few thinkers and princes only gave occasional signs of that op- ^ ^^ ^„j^ ^^^^^ „^ 
position in which the mind ceased to reduce everything to a spiritual relation or ta ^^^^^*^^^^ 
that invisible world which ecclesiastical rule pretended to represent. Such minds 
addicted themselves rather to the idea of conquering the material world for them- 
selves, than of going to put their lives at stake in fighting for the increase of papal 
power. The few of these summits— reaching out of the sea of humanity, upon which 
the ship of the fishers of men sailed— were by the men on board ever suspected as 
dangerous breakers. 
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ThoM ezoelleiit and indepenieiit men indicate the inerease of the eonvietion 
which they foreshadcm, that hierarelial preponderance is contrary to the nature of 
things in general, and grows to become intolerable. In short, the signs are that a 
storm Js brewing; accelerating the discharges of natural forces upon materialistic 
arrogancy under the garb of spiritual leadership. A great revolution is preparing 
which under selfsacriAce will transform the modes of thinking and the social forms 
of occidental life. 

Gradually the people in general became conscious of the trend of affairs. The 
inhabitants of the cities, especially those nearest to Rome, showedTasistance to relig- 
ious formalism and legalism, and became refractory against the political manlpa- 
lators under the mitra or with the rosary. Everywhere voices were heard echoing the 
ominous sentences of Walther von der Vogelweide, who taught the Germans to sing 
songs in praise of the fidelity of old and songs of freedom. Then the opposition began 
to consolidate, the malcontents gathering themselves into retired sects so as to be 
more secure against secret persecutions and sunmiary dealings. 

Wydiff had taken the jMurt of the Lollards; Nioolaua von der Flue inspired the Swiss 
foUcs, and on the lower Rhine the "Friends of Gk>d" drew nearer the Savior, to the detriment 
of priestly Intercession. The opposition of the Waldenslans and Horarians kept in respeetf at 
distance from ecclesiastical and oivil power. They were aU, by means of many a ggre s si ve tho 
unimpeachable methods, advocating the claim, that man's right of selfdetermination is to be 
respected. This claim, as embodied in writings of secret associations, badly disfigured in 
many cases, worked progressively in many ways. This «^position rarely broke out in open 
defiance of the worldly regime of the priesthood, as In the ease of Arnold from Brescia. The 
parties of the opposition went to the root of the anomalies in protesting against the pagan 
principles by withdrawing from the heathenish exercises, which had been made requisites for 
testing obedience and orthodoxy, and had been invented to further the secular aims of the 
hierarchy. But the essence of Christianity had not as yet been distinguished from ehurch and 
hierarchy, from faith and formalism, which all were considered identical. None as yet had 
dared publicly to apply the isolator which alone can effectuate the reduction of the Soman 
composition. 

The church, once exceedingly venerable, great as the teacher, and trustworthy 
as the guardian, of the nations of Europe, had grown senile and pedantic in her cere- 
monials, and artificial in her sanctimoniousness, to say the least She was no longer 
able to discipline the stretching of the young life in this world of ours with its cycles 
of nascency. 

There had been a time when a reformation of the ehurch, as to her **head" and members* 
might have been accomplished in peace and unity. This was when Olaf and Boleslaw planted 
the cross in Scandinavia and in Poland. The attempts at reform, initiated in Clugny, were 
Just then gaining ground. But the reform was referred to the orders and the clergy, who 
thereby, Instead of abandoning worldliness, were made the more efficient instruments of 
secularising the church, and became the standing army of papal autonomy. At that time 
Henry II (the Holy) went hand In hand with the pope. It seemed as tho the resolutions of 
the synod at Seligenstadt would create a national church in G^many (Banke directs our 
attention to this promising feature in the reign of that emperor) equal to that which the 
French have enjoyed ever since Hinkmar of Rheims and Charles the Bald. The opportunity 
was allowed to pass by without being utilised, like so many other neglected opportunities of 
reform. But the fact is, after all, that they could not be utilised, simply because the proper 
point of time had not as yet been reached. 

§ 157. Now, however, the Germanic North was thoroughly prepared for the ref- 
ormation. The leagues of the cities, like that of the treaty-towns of the Hansa, had 
trained the citizens to a consciousness of independence, and had nourished the spirit 
of political freedonL The country-nobility, even more determined than the aristo- 
crats in the cities, arose against overbearing, illiterate clericals. The lords of the 
Scottish clans, the barons of the German Gaue, the magnates with the mind of the 
old Vikings in the northern countries, were first in refusing further obedience to 
Rome. "Now was the time"--as Anton Guenther, the Catholic historian and philoso- 
pher used to emphasise— "when the process could begin, which was a necessity for the 
advance of occidental Christianity: the process of disquisition and liquidation". Oa 
many historical grounds an ecclesiastical renovation was a crjring necessity, indeed. 
Whenever this evolutionary advance turned into a deplorable revolution the fault is, 
in a great measure, to be assigned to a well-intended but overstrained ''zeal not 
according to knowledge". With the excited masses, bare of Judgment, the friends oC 
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progress could not argue. Neither was it of any avail to deliberate with eonsenra- RaiiffiouB 
tism» unless an honest basis for a compromise could possibly be found. The ^ejuSSoed by 
coDseryatiyee eouM not understand the necessity of recognising the just demands of revoiuttionary 
the times. Thus the revolutionary renovation became a probleuLso gravely entangled ^'"'"^^ ^"^ 
as to be solved by no other than the radical means of force. 

The Btumblinff block was lyin« beyond the Alp«; It was *'ultra-montane*\ In Rome tbe Bmbu poiitict in tuir 
oormiytion had reached ita hiffhert depree« politically, about the year 1500. The Venetian ^mpSon. 
ambanador wrote home under date of Rome: "Every niffht four or five are murdered« 
namely bishops, prelates and others, so that the whole city trembles for fear of belnff dls- fSEttiMdw to y i 
patched by the Cesar". In the citadel of St. Anvelo the pope had always 700,000 ducats lying 
in reserve; but to maintain a force of police for public safety he does not seem to have deemed 
necessary. Still deeper, however, those nuisances were lying which provoked the Germanic 
subjects of the "church". 

Mysticism had uttered loud protestations in which the beating conscience of the ujMoym h«i proieHed 
northerners knocked at tiie door of the Vatican— in vain. The humanists with their o^ieoM*'' 
criticism, however, roused the sleepers. Only think of that dialogue on "the profes- 
sion of the religionists". Altho monk and layman stand on equal footing, morally, 
yet the monk has certain higher privileges by virtue of his— prof ession (in the sense 
of business occupation). This was the point which Laurentius Valla attacked. It Hnmsntem »ttaeks 
was owing to the comparisons which now the world began to draw and to circulate d^y"^"" ^ '*" '"''*^ 
Ifl prist, that the depth and essence of Christianity broke forth in its seriousness from ^^'^"^^ ^aua. 
the rotten shells and hulls. 

More than that. The abuse of German conscientiousness had caused them to Printing 
engage in philological research and in re-opening the '*Book of the I{ations", as iJ^foimf^'^ ^ 
Goethe calls it It now as never before became evident that the literature contained *^^^^ ^f ^y^^ 
in this book had not only been impregnated into the theocracy as an institution, but nations 
by way of inspiration it had been given to the prophets and apostles in the same 
manner, as the mother of the chosen people had by faith miraculously conceived life ^iSSS^ '^' *^* 
and seed, tho '^ast her age**. This word, spoken by God into humanity, resumes its 
authoritative position, and vindicates itself in substantiating its primitive virtue. 
The Book of the Nations, so long withheld from them, is again given to the world. 

Upon this Book, and especially upon the exposition of its leading topic as eluci« 
dated by the great Apostle of the gentiles in the Epistle to the Romans, the loud pro- 
test, alluded to, is founded. 

It here becomes necessary to reach back into the past in order to fetch up a few connect- 
ing thoughts concerning biblical and anti-biblical formations of Christianity. When the 
primitive church had triumphantly become the church of the empire, we deemed it sufficient 
to refer to Chrysostomos with a quotation descriptive of the beginning of aberrations. One tneipient dtfmrmaUaim 
somewhat acquainted with those church fathers— who, like Chrysostomos, had received a ^^i^'l'^^MBnonoa. 
Greek education— wiU know that there exist good reasons for speaking of the ^'Platonism of I im. las. ist, uo> 

the Fathers." H<vwiU know how powerfully this Platonism assisted in the introduction of 
the DMnkish asceticism of Buddhistic origin. 

The sister of Basilius of Caesarea and of Gregory of Nyssa was the chief director of the 
nunneries upon the mountains of Cappadocia. It was a circumstance of still greater signifi- 
cance, which did not go unpunished, that the teachers of the church imitated the bombastic 
rhetoric of paganism in the pulpit. Unobserved **the church had to a large extent molded 
her concept of Christian life and Christian graces after the ideals of the better heathenish 
eireles; she had unawares built up her theology with material from Platonic philosophy, and 
she had in some degree conformed her cult even to the rites of the pagan mysteries." 

Worst of all, the church had aUowed a heathenish construction of the sacrifice to be 
smuggled into the commemorative and communicative celebration of the Lord^s Supper. A 
eucharisthad been made out of it, an "unbloody oifering" (such was that of Cain), a good j^^pmations^ 
work by which the worshiper seeks to receive something in return. 

We quote the expression of a modern observer, that in the sacrificial rites the sincerity 
of religion reveals itself. And the sacrifice through which the Mediator really became our 
Savior, was now misrepresented to the extent of an adulteration. By the addition of heath- 
enish embellishments the interpretation of the church had become so corrupted as to form 
the basis for priestly intercession or Talmudistic mediatorship and corresponding arrogancy. 
What had been accomplished by Christ for the sake of humanity in the giving of His body and 
the shedding of His blood in atonement, had essentially been withheld. The negative merit of 
the great sacrifice is the liberation from the **dead works" of legalism. 

Through the erroneous Boman emphasising of the law, the Mosaic rituals remained in 
force, or rather regained it on the score of hierarchal commands. Positively, the fruit of the 
atonement was the off er of free grace ; but the repristinated law barred the communicants 
from U&e assurance of pardon. For, what the Savior had merited to be appropriated as a gift 
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by trusting His grace and relying upon His obdkb or SAiiVAHON, had been made an equira- 
lent for services rendered to the institution, which required meritorious worlu if one would 
obtain the vicarious merits of the Savior as augmented by the consecrated lives of monks and 
nuns and saints, as given into the administratorship of the priesthood. Under these 
circumstances a spirit of bondage had been cultivated, instead of educating humanity to 
evangelical cheerfulness. A society was raised which was permitted to live in unbridled 
worldliness on the one hand, and which on the other could never do justice to the require- 
ments and penances of self-renunciation in order to earn Heaven. 

Heaven had been opened to all who, heavy-laden, would come to the Son of God under 
the single ethical condition of renouncing sin in the order of repentance and of accepting 
forgiveness through faith. But now the church, that meant the hierarchy, interceded between 
the sinner and the Savior, and bartered out indulgencies for money. 

Any catechism based upon the Bible fully expounds the leading truths as to the way of 
salvation and the order of its appropriation. Luther's tract on *^The Freedom of a Christian" 
closes with the two axioms that he is '*a free lord over all things, subject to no man, and yet a 
servant to everybody". 

But not merely intellectually, nor even spiritually but also socially is the believer to become 
a follower of the Holy King to whom he has vowed fidelity. In the religious emancipation of 
the Germanic nations the significance of the most sacred institution, representing the one 
great sacrifice, was finally comprehended according to the definite expostulation of the Apos- 
tle with reference to the sacraments. By the proper participation in the sacraments, both 
exhibiting the fruits of the atoning death, the individual member becomes embodied in the 
organism of head and members. The faithful constitute a most intimate fellowship, since 
through love to their common friend, they are bodily connected with the crucified and glori- 
fied Mediator and only intercessor. In the biblical doctrine which intelligibly expounds llie 
meaning of the sacred institutions, there is implied an entire world-theory, a view upon the 
relation between the Infinite and the finite. This is what concerns us here and now. 

§ 158. In the preceding chapter we alluded to the great consequences following 
the overthrow of the Ptolemadic picture of the universe. To the Church this scientific 
reform seemed irrelevant; yet the religious reform, accomplished by means from her 
own resources and in accord with her own wants, was more than a mere analogy; 
and the synchronism of the coincidence cannot be considered as merely accidentaL 

Not that cross which Heraclius carried back to Jerusalem, and not the 'Inass" as 
an unbloody sacrifice, with a hierarchy built upon both, had been intended for pivots 
upon which the world was to hinge. The "Word of the Cross" and the living, personal 
testimony to the fact of the Resurrection, and the sacramental appropriation of the 
merits of the Savior and only Mediator through faith alone;— these form the fixed 
foundation upon which personal salvation, organic communication of the divine life, 
and edification of head and heart are to be reared. In the sacrament as the keystone 
to the Church organisation, and as the touch-stone of sound theology. Christian relig- 
iousness centers, and upon that the welfare of humanity is based. 

We noticed what Luther thought of the reform of Copernicus. In an almost bUndfolded 
faith he went to work, much afraid of the dialectics of natural, unguided reason, taking 
Heaven in the scholastic sense— much to the detriment of an understanding with Zwingli. 
Both the Swiss reformer and the Saxon stood firm upon the word, the one with more intel- 
lectual clearness, the other with a deep, intuitive feeling of the mystical import of *^the" sac- 
rament. Luther made it a virtue to obey the last will and testament of his Lord and Master. 
*^With sovereign unconcern he went with his head through the wall", says the venerable 
RochoU; "and against all expectations it became evident for once, that the head came out 
erect, and the wall broke down". It was at this point where the evangelised church, upon 
the height of the longstanding reformatory movement among the Germanic nations, broke 
down the ancient barriers between Heaven and earth: from the point of a more profound 
conception and true appreciation of the sacrament of holy communion. This is the truth 
which Luther felt deeper than he was able to philosophise upon and to formulate — upon 
which Melauchthon and Calvin agreed. 

In the conception of the fact, that the immanency of the divine life in history and human 
nature is substantiated and so materialised as to remain immanent, the German Reformation 
culminates as the result of the search for the '^Unio Mystica" from which the (Germans, since 
Bernard of Clairveaux and Meister Eckhardt were not to be deviated. 

In this aspect of the sacrament the contrast and seeming contradiction of spirit 
and body is conciliated. In the glorified body of the Risen Mediator the old opposites 
are actually united. What is earthly and natural is not estimated unworthy to be 
elevated or as unfit to be spiritually transmuted. Nourished with the glorified body 
the earthly bodies shall partake of the very substance of the life divine, in order to be 
fashioned and renewed "like unto Him;'' and with the human bodies, thus partaking 
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of the diyine-human substance, the natural world— from which they were taken, 
and by the assimilation of which natural being attains to its purpose— becomes glori- 
fied also. 

The unification of nature and spirit— intended ever since creation was thought of— is 
now apprehensively inaugrurated and exhibited in the proper celebration of the Lord's Supper. 

Previous to the Bef ormation a materialistic aspect, mixed with superstitious elements« 
preponderated in theory and practice. It is in the evangelical conception, in the simple 
biblical sense of the means of grace, that the truth of the unification comes to its rigrht and 
ample presentation. 

The laity previous to the Reformation, unenligrhtened by the living word and by tiie self - 
interpretingr text and context, were by the formalism of the cultus ever misled into the ofSbeMenmeni " 
superstitions of the natural religion of heathendom ; and it cannot be denied that even pro> 
testantism was not entirely purged of these elements, up to our own time. Biagic powers 
were attributed to dead works as weU as to dead things. It was in opposition to this abuse of Differences 
the sacrament and in order to prevent a relapse into destructive errors, that Zwlngli, abhor- between the two 
ring the deification of created things, was so reluctant to assent to the profound relation Bvan^lfsed ^ 
between natural and spiritual entities. Extolling the spiritual side at the expense of the Church: 
natural elements— upon which the spirit works in order to appropriate, elevate, assimilate, 
transform and spiritualise nature— a large part of the church of the Reformation more or 
less undervalued the significance of the natural concomitant factors in the means of grace* 
The original intention, that man should be the sole instrumentality for this work of spirit- 
ualising nature: that man should set free and transform and, we might say, redeem the con- 
fined life of nature which became arrested on his account, wherein a large part of his ethical 
task consists; and the truth, that nature possesses sufficient aptitude tobe spiritually affected 
so as to be elevated accordingly by way of human nature: these essential truths— bearing on 
the completeness of Christian hope and on the final perfection of the purpose of development 
—were not forgotten, indeed, by the Calvinistic wing, tho rather lost sight of in the Zwinglian 
doctrine of the sacrament, and were considered separately by the Reformed in the ethics 
which they were the first to cultivate. 

The larger part of the German protestants took the glorified body of the Risen Lord as 
the major premise in the explanation of the sacramental elements and insisted upon the 
"communicatio Idiomatum," i. e., on the unification of spirit and nature— not seldom tending 
to elevate the consubstantlated bread to the height of adoration, whilst n^lecting the ethical 
discipline of the natural, man and being satisfied with his dogmatical assent. 

Under this polarity, which partly may be accounted for by slight differences of the 
national character, the two sister-churches of the Reformation not only equipoised and com- 
plemented each other in this central tenet, but also approached to harmonious cooperation in 
the measure as the dogmatical conception was elaborated and cogently formulated. In- oountSpoiM *'*^'*'^ 
difference on either side with respect to this union of the divine life with the human would 
not have been as salutary for the church in general, as the occasional controversies have 
proved. 

Thanks to the controversies concerning the palladium of Christianity all hold yew perception 
now in common, that in the sacrament, as (in one respect) the memorial of "the" sac- ^fj^i^^orm^f 
rifice, the contrast between Heaven and earth is overcome like that between body and existence ^ ^ 
mind. The chasm is bridged between the Infinite and the finite in the person of the hMwrielTnlutjr.^ J ^^ 
Mediator Himself. In Him the Heavenly and the natural world blend and are uni- ' ^*^» »a* 

fied. Where He is upon earth there is Heaven; and He is the head and center of the 
church militant as well as of the church triumphant 

Whenever the Mediator causes the announcement: "I am with you alway", this "lam" is 
concrete, not a sublimated abstraction; He is not merely representing the idea of divinity, or 
of spirit, but He is a historical person as which He continues to manifestHimself. His body is 
not dissolved into the spacelessness of eternity, but is and remains Deity Incarnate in human- 
ity, and is glorified in the model human form which He deigned to assume to Himself. The 
King is thus present with His people at the appointed place in spiritual-corporeal reality. At 
the Lord's table Heaven reaches deep into the human world, even in the present form of 
existence. Earthly nature— along with the glorification of the human body in which it cul- ^^flJJ*^ '®'™ ®' 
minates and to which it pertains— is thus impressed with the divine mark of its final destiny. r«aiiMd iuide tiM 
lo the midst of the corruptible and solvable world we have the pledge of becoming incor- n**»™i ''»w <»"»'**of»- 
ruptible. Since we are assured that the eternal mode of existence enters into historic real- 
ity, the limits of space— which in our finite mode of thought seem to separate our world from 
the world up yonder— are made unessential and set aside in so far as to form no hindrance 
for the Spirit to penetrate nature and to permeate personal life. 

Close behind the thin veil of the visible surroundings, the Heavenly world co- 
exists, and tho overlapping it, blends with our own physical world. This Heavenly Ancient forms of 
world does not, as mediaeval scholasticism imagined, begin beyond the stars where ^n'roiousness 
space may have its limits. Thought issuing from the church itself has thrown down f^JP^^J?* 
the PtolomaBic system to which formerly it had adapted itself. Theoretically, at ^ ^ '' 
least, the ancient form of world-consciousness is annihilated beyond reconstructibility. 
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§ 159. As soon as the theological reform of the sacrament In theory and nsoage 
became evident in its bearing npon the ehnrch as. a visible organisation, the ethical 
effects of the dogmatical reconstruction in its bearings npon the social organism 
began to appear. It became historically manifest» that the whole fabrie of the papal 
theocracy, the hierarchai "government of religion*', must stand or fall with the 
papal mass; just as it had been universally felt, that 'ihe freedom of a Christian'' de- 
pended upon the reform of the Lord's Supper. In the sacrament freedom has its 
stronghold, and with the reformed administration of the sacrament the ideal of free* 
dom was replaced upon its real basis. The willful arbitrariness of subjectivism found 
its corrective, after the formative thought of the ''Holy Communion" insured the or- 
ganical connection of the believers in Christ into a churchly corporation. Thus alone 
could free personal life be held together. In a normal manner, and quite sufficient 
for all churchly purpose^ of cooperation and reciprocal sympathy, the thought of hu- 
manism was thus realised in the maintenance of an organic whole, and in consti- 
tuting a spiritual-corporeal community. The Kingdom of Heaven upon earth in the 
sense of the New Covenant became reestablished, in which the individual membw 
trustingly submits his entire being to the government of one central wilL 

Being embodied in the mystical body of the glorified Head the Christian finds the 
anticipations of his own destiny affirmed, just as it is impressed upon his entire 
nature and inherent in his innermost souL Agreeing with this divine design, the 
will .of the Christian becomes determined to conform the entire ego to this destiny, 
that is, to persist voluntarily in the course to perfection. Thus man becomes free 
indeed and in truth: whilst at the same time society is protected against the disin- 
tegration of which it is in peril from arbitrary and tyrannical subjectivism, and 
against libertinism, the caricature of freedom. In the Son of God, the ''express 
image" of the Father's personality, the divine "likeness" of man became recognisable 
again to men. 

From behind the host of saints— personifyini? the Ihesaurus supererogationis," 
L e. the treasury of meritorious woiics in proxy for those who pay cash for indulgences, 
—the personal God was brought near to man again; or rather man was personally 
brought back face to face with the sole Mediator, so as to regain the direct access to 
his Savior. Only thus the cognition of man's personal and immediate responsibility, 
the selfconsciousness of his value on account of his noble descent: in short his free- 
dom was restored and fully warranted to him, notvrithstanding his sinfulness. The 
most miserable outcast is precious in the sight of the Redeemer who shed His blood 
for the wretched ; for such are especially invited, sought and reclaim^ Sunk ever so 
deep they are taken account of as divine descendants, and are welcomed at the feast 
of the King— whilst those ashamed of such company are rebuked for, and humiliated 
in, their pride. Indeed it is a marvelous community in which the idea of humanity 
is realised in such a manner, that kings and beggars stand equal at the baptismal 
font, around the Lord's table, and at the grave. 

To the Germanic people in the first place, again appeared the "King of the Com- 
mon People" who at one time had been depicted to them in the "Heiland," to wh«n 
their ancestors had consecrated themselves and whom they had vowed to serve, not 
with fear and in a servile spirit, but vdth manliness and a cheerful heart— not to earn 
wages but in return of thanks. With Him they had entered into blood-kinship, 
hence they considered themselves to constitute a "Blutsfreundschaft" 

In this practical way alone may the cardinal principle of general love to feUow- 
men be proclaimed in its full sense, and established in its binding force. One of the 
Apostles derives brotherly love from the love of God; the other demonstrates how from 
the love toward the Christian brother philanthropy in general wells up. To the 
poorest a task is apportioned which to accomplish is not beyond his ability: to assist 
in the happiness or in the rescue of some one, by doing which he will become cheered 
and himself enriched. 

In the institution of the sacrament and the order of its administration the error 
is provided against^ as tho man could accomplish his task, the exercise of humanism, 
by the mere joining of church or societies, or by participating in solemn rites, c^ by 
the performance of patriotic acts. Such may all be considered as sacred, or as ethicid 
at least in themselves, but they cannot make the actor holy. An act or work is not 
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to be severed hencelortii from the peraon, from intentioii or Beatimeat. In order to a* "fniite of «he iN«r 
have any merit or value whatever, good works mnst be products of organie-spiritnal tSITJ^i^'*''''''*^ 
life and of unsophisticated thankfulness to the beloved Savior. As the fruits of the 
^ree" they afford no occasion for pride and ostentation,— for pharisieism. 

The return to true Christian ethics» then, consisted in üiis: That personality was vo tapenbondane« ot 
80 highly estimated, that a "good work" because having no value in itself, received IS^d Vf^i^M« 
its value from the person. And that man can neither hide behind the generality of 2^^>«o-«i'«<^«i^ 
the church or the prevalence of general sinfulness, nor compensate for the neglect of Return to true 
duty by the enforcement of ritualistic performances or by the purchase of indul- ethics, 
geneies catalogued in a scheduled tariff. But that, on the contrary, personal life re- ^pp^. «•moiuSratins' 
quires a personal religiousness which is enjoined upon each one for himself, so that unity in direnity. 
life itself will remind him of his duties, and of the fact that sin works out,— on the **' "*' "** 

line of natural and ethical law in their correlation,— its own retribution: That each 7pboüdS?nfthl!lh^h 
one is to examine for himselt— in the absence of a conscience by proxy in safe keep- iS^ifo'!r'l!litT*or°"~°^^ 
ing of the church,— what the church offers without forcing it upon any one; and that ''""*' •<»«'»™»*i. 
each one is to work out his own obligations. That each member becomes a colaborer The world not of 

^ a value so mean 

in the upbuilding of the church, for the purpose of which unity does not consist in as to be avoided 
uniformity, but in which edification the sacrament preserves this unity in diversity. TOnceW^ as 

As it is with the relation of the individual to the church, so does personality, the ethical 
filled with the thought of self discipline and responsibility, gradually adjust its rela- ^^?5'?^ä'*4i hi 
tions to the state and to the complex conditions of the natural world. This world is 
not of a value so mean as to be avoided or to be disdainfully looked upon. It is to be raT*iro?n?oto man 
overcome in its resistance to cultivation through mental activity and under self denial, ^^"^^ ^ ^"^ "^"^ 
80 that by elevating the environment we develop our own nature. In the pursuit of ^JaSS^^.to'T^ 
this ethical purpose at the ethical apparatus each work receives its own dignity, be- ooeopttion «nd 
cause it assists in keeping order for the welfare of the whole and contributes to final '^ron U' i^»») 
glorification. No longer does contemplative quietism or a life evasive of the trials jg«» «»«>««•» •^'» 
and troubles of this world receive higher esteem, than manual labor or an aspiring Domain of diiti«ac«iN 
business occupation. Both contemplation and emulative activity, prayer and labor, ;^^£td[ 
are to pervade each other and become blended as in the case of spirit and body, Heaven 
and earth. 

Tobe sure, the state is also promptly limited now to its particular domain of intheipirita»! 
duty. The basis of all political economy, of public order and of justice is duly re- wSh^ftSän^^oc 
cognisedythonoteverywhere adhered to. It is the rule: ''Bender unto Cesar the things <»»»«»^o''- 
that are Cesar's, and unto God the things that are God's." This word gives govern- 
ment its authority, especially as to the protection of freedom of conscience against 
every pretext of theocratic rule. By the spiritual discipline necessarily connected Separation of 
with the solemn act of communion the state-church is rendered as much an anomaly Sociesiastica? 
as a church-state. The experiences of a thousand years, in which the Christians government, 
under these forms of government had become persecutors where they formerly would 
rather suffer persecution themselves, had taught them the monstrosity of such inhu- viiderpNt«ioi 
man practices in the name of God. Church and state will best serve each other for mm£oü»imct 
mutual benefit, if each remains independent of the other in carrying out the obliga- ^^S^^ thenam« 
tions appointed to either in its peculiar sphere. The protest of Spire as amended by "* 
the "Augsburg Confession" A. D. 1529, 1530, was the first charter of real seltgovernment ST •""^'•"~' ^ *" 

The variety of denominations is not so srreat an evil as has been aUe^ed. That was * 

rather neoessary to keep up energry for oontinuinc in the srreat movement under self- the first charter 
oritieism and emulative eiforts. Under the oiroumstanoes as they are, resultinff from of independanoe. 
historical conditions, each of these denominational sister-churches brings her peculiar 
eharisms to full development to the enrichment of all the others. The keeping house of each yariety of 
by herself does not necessarily involve them in animosities, and in a near future may en- denominations 
hance the influence of their unanimity as to essentials. For the sake of sebyigb to the world not a great evil, 
in the way of its Christianisation the particularism in church-affairs Is preferable to an arti- untfiMtion of 
ficial unification with a view to gain douivioh and power. Ät nrt^J^pSpaJS?* 

This is not to say, however, that the tendency toward church-union was not to be hailed powar. 
with satisfaction as a promising sign of the times. But that the most adequate and most effective 
means toward this end will be, partly pressure from outside, and partly cooperation in the 
work of evangelisation without pride and without envy. The highpriestly prayer offered in 
the night of the first communion, so closely related to the Institution of the Lord^s Supper« 
dlearly indicates the direction in which the church is to proceed in order to comply with the 
last earthly wishes of our Lord. 
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§ 160. Equal with the bearing of the reform of the Lord's Snpper upon ethics» 
tho not of the same importance, was the influence exerted upon SBsthetics, npon the 
realm of the beautiful, and upon the arts and sciences. For also in this respect the 
natural was here rehabilitated in its proper position and valuation; since by the Refor- 
mation it was not made obligatory to piety identifying "lust of the eye" with the pleas- 
ure derived from the forms of beauty in nature. The gospel does not In thin sense 
advise or prescribe a deadening of what is humane and beautiful in the realm of the 
secondary good. It is much more expected, that the natural shall be transfigured 
into the incorruptible splendor of the realm of glory. For, ethically understood, and 
under proper use, the natural is consecrated to become the vehicle of the spirituaL 
Thus from beginning to end Heaven and earth are brought into close relationship. 

The Madonnas of Raphael belong essentially to the sera of the Reformation. WhenDaerer 
oonoeived his fl^rure of Paul in the year 1526, he undoubtedly wanted to represent the knight 
of the New Covenant, who liberated the Christian from the shackles of Judalstio-Boman 
leflralism, and in a valorous mood defended his freedom. 

What a powerful impulse was given to the cause of humanism in the Protestant 
choral. It was the trumpet sound for the German nation to rise. By this choral the 
fixed cadences of the Gregorian melodies soon became antiquated; in fact the whole 
liturgical order of worship prescribed by Rome was overthrown from Switzerland 
to Scotland. When a nation rises for liberty, it is not customary that it should 
march upas for parade; and the German temper was never accustomed to niceties» 
when issue had to be joined on questions of ideal import. 

As to the spiritual warfare Luther least of all would advise the softness of indeci^on. 
Yet he displayed wisdom in guiding: the Reformation into temperate methods of advance, as 
for instance when the iconoclasts went to extremes. Dcsllinger describes Luther as Uie 
genuine type of the German character; and in this capacity the great reformer was conserva- 
tive in matters of fine arts. 

Interest was awakened in the early history of the fatherland. The antiquities as 
witnesses of the remote past rose in esteem, whereby national consciousness became 
revived and the taste for venerable customs stimulated. As in Cambridge, where 
Whitaker had given similar impulse, so was national history made a special study 
in Wittenberg and Magdeburg. The treasures of old national songs and epics became 
thus unearthed and were turned to good account in the exercise of patriotism. 

Of much greater importance,however,is the f act,that not only singing and studying 
were made attractive and useful, but that labor in all its branches was rendered 
honorable once more, since the double set of ethics— one for the '%pirituaP profession 
(die Geistlichkeit) the other for the profane people— had been abolished. Opportuni- 
ties were given to industry and the sciences to bud out in every direction. People 
grew bold enough to trust that the eternal truth needs no human props nor to be afraid 
of innovations, since in the end everything must be conducive to its triumph. The 
distribution of all that was worthy to be known had free course. 

In Basil the Koran was printed. From the pulpits they preached against it. Luther 
praised the undertaking, saying that the wounds must be kept open in order to be healed 
from within. 

With regard to the art of printing, new publications of smaller caliber were cir- 
culated rapidly enough to furnish a basis upon which the press was destined to grow 
into a powerful factor of civilisation. The value of personal property was rendered 
derisive by the Roman guides to holiness; in those ethics exhibited in the regula- 
tions of monastic life, the right to private possession was completely denied. The 
cloisters propagated a predilection for communistic living whereby the individual 
disappears in the order. This trait of orientalism was detrimental to labor, inas- 
much as in such arrangements the stimulating impulse of enjoying the fruits of per- 
sonal exertion does no longer animate the laborer under the imperative rule of a 
communistic oligarchy. 

The socialistic enthusiasts of that time, in their endeavors and boisterous experiments to 
transplant communistic ideas into the domain of Protestantism, and to transform society ac- 
cordingly, only protracted the old Asiatic-Roman world-theory, which holds the individual 
simply to be a tool in the fabric of the state, as a thinir bare of any purpose except that of the 
communistic whole. 


n G. Oh. nL § 161. PBOTESTANTISM IN ITS DEKOMINATIONIL DIYEBSITT. 2d9 

At the end of the 15th. and the be^lnninff of the 16th. century, that Is, prior to the rellfl:- PMM&ti' wm. 
ioua riling, the white and blue flag with a picture of Christ was rebeiiiously raised in Alsace 
and as by a storm carried from village to villaffe. It was a recollection of the Jacquerie and 
of the rise in Switzerland, where the peasants in similar forms demonstrated their irrievances 
—the same crrievances which now infuriated the repressed and outlawed serfs and journeymen 
in the country-districts. That fUur was the storm-siffnal of a movement which had no other 
connection with theBeformation, than that it was caused by the exactions of those "spiritual" 
superiors who held the tenures upon which those peasants were -made . to toil. A 
social reconstruction was felt to be unavoidable. In Suabla the fraternity of "poor Gunrad" Neooni^ for "tymbob 
constituted itselfunder the siffn of the "Bund-schuh." The peasants* war terrorised Frankonia ui^^' to sh«iter «ni« 
and Thuringria ; it spread f i-om the Yosires to the Carpathian mountains. Up to 1525 A. D. 
one hundred and sixty six castles were destroyed, and Thuringia alone counted three hundred 
monasteries in ruins. Then came the Anabaptists, who made common cause with the des- 
perate peasants, establishinir such communistic municipalities as Nordhausen, Muensteretc* 
To the riflrht and to the left caricatures of freedom sprang up. 

Safely through the tempests of such a season of history the treasure of true lib- GeneraLfeatures 
erty could be carried only in the shrines of the confessions, those '^Symbols of the Reformation. 
Faith" arranged by the reformers, adopted by the denominations, deliberated upon in 
the diets, and laid before the world. 

§ 161. Let us take a review of the whole movement in connection with its Protestantism 
starting points, and of the new developments ensuing, which so far have been out- promui^tinff 
lined. Emil de Laveleye philosophised upon Catholicism and Protestantism as to J.^uJ|J^ f^^ 
their bearings upon the liberty of the respective nations. He concedes the palm to pcTitioai liberty. 
Protestantism, because of its preferable maxims having molded personal character ^ "^di i^ymvm, 
and selfreliance, personal responsibility and selfgovemment—the chief requisites 
of political liberty. 

Since this is acknowledged. Protestantism is expected not to go back on the 2" SSSlS bS^"****^ 
principle of its origin; and the Protestants ought not to shrink from real religious 
tolerance and liberty. They ought to manifest sufficient faith in Christianity, that 
neither materialism, nor criticism, nor sectarianism can harm it in any way. It can 
not hurt Christianity if her teachers are stirred up, or her denominations urged on to 
continue in the process of purification. By force of the cardinal principle underly- Beiicious 
ing their own existence the Protestants are compelled to give room to as many in- ^/t^ut ^ 
temal schools and denominations at least as Catholicism grants to the tendencies of indiiference. 
widely differing orders. Protestantism can afford to be as undaunted against the Division of labor. 
Irreligious adversaries outside of its organism, as tolerant to the larger or smaller 
sects inside its pales, which hold the fundamental tenets of Christianity in common. 
The denominational diversity is not only a sign of progress but its condition. 

Bodin, the advocate of the Huguenots, had already emphasised this in his coUoqul withseyen i>iff«r«iiUatioa a 
representatives of religious parties, written in apologry for tolerance. He argues that the «niTrraai imw. 
existence of different sects Is conducive to peace in a State. With only two ^eat parties a 
State is ever in danger of a religious war, whilst many parties at variance hold each other in 
check. In the Interest of the Church itself such mutual recognition is wholesome, since the 
developments take the same course in spiritual matters as in nature, where differentiation 
iToes on everywhere: the higher the functional capabilities advance In the scale of the oriranio 
world, the more is labor divided. 

In the evolution of nature one part after another became, most probably, detached from gour sTitem <m uuia§f 
a revolving globe because of the vehement swing of its revolutions. Left to its own whirling 
course each part and subdivision rounded off itself, and joined the general concourse. Thus a 
sun-system arranged itself, as we see it every night, moving upon the hinges of binding and 
balancing forces, a wealth of forces which only lay dormant in the uniform mass of the original 
ball. In an analogous manner the diverse denominations, now spread over the whole earth, 
disengaged themselves from the Church of the Middle- Ages with its wealth of latent spiritual 
inciplenoies. 

The analogy in respect to the development in the domain of the church corres- chnreh dMiions 
ponds to the law of colonisation and emancipation, the workings of which are illus- m°i^°ui^Vu^^Si 
trated in the instance of Greece, recurring in church-history only on a higher scale. '^^°'^*^ douchm«nt. 
When the mother-countries were unable to entertain the growing and crowding 
constituents, they emigrated and started households of their own. It is when the 
home-government, from fear of losing control, begins to become oppressive, that 
colonies will declare themselves independent. Every separation causes distress. 
Attempts made to frustrate the independency of new social formations generally 

strengthen their establishment, if they are ripe for liberty. If the parent-society 
22 
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QD/tontandfl the situation, it will not become weakened by releasing its oiEBpring. 
Chi the contrary, every new departure will enhance the advantages gained by the 
variety of interrelations and the modifications caused thereby. 

Brery healthy development of a nation will aid in the establishment of a syste m of eohe- 
rent nationalities upon earth. So every one of the historically developed denominations, If 
enervetioally asplrinir for the diirnity of deseryinir reooffnition, will eventnally s er ve the 
eause of the ohuroh in ceneraL If every street of the New- Jerusalem, that is to say, each 
division of the Church universal, faithfully exercises the ffifts peculiar to it, and elaborates a 
particular side of Jhe truth, then each contributes to the realisation of a system of orsanio- 
ally connected denominations upon earth. Then it will be generally apprehended thatCThris- 
tianity does not mean earthly dominion in any shape, but means service to the world without 
conformity to it. This is no strange idea. It is but the legitimate application of the thourht 
of the Kingdom of Ood under which all are embraced, and from which to exclude another, no 
church has the power. 

The thought of this spiritual Kingdom of Heaven had become so narrow, that 
Rome as well as the Greek patriarchs each claimed to be entitled to represent it ex- 
clusively. 

This narrow view of the Kingdom of Heaven must become widened to the scope 
of humaneness. This Kingdom ought to be perceived as a thought so grand and pre- 
vailing aa that each of the denominations upon earth will become magnanimous 
enough to waive its hegemony on grounds of priority, or higher purity, and to aban- 
don the self conceited opinion of its own infalliblity, and exclusive right to represent 
or establish this kingdom. Then each section will content itself with the conscious- 
ness of being an active member of the whole, subservient to the best interests of 
each and all, givinsr all honor to Gk)d alone. This was the motive of the Germanic 
people during the reformatory period. 

It is to be deplored that the movement, nevertheless, frequently took a course of 
rude violence. Inasmuch as Germany took the leading part the perturbations there 
threw up a mass of filthy residue along with the precious pearls. 

Bven in Rome itself, however, it could not have been any better. Hence it Is unneces- 
sary to hesitate with our acknowledgment of the truth as presented in the "Historic- Politi- 
cal papers" or in Janssen^s work. The kernel of development, from which we observed the 
rougrh hulls and crude dross to faU off, remains the sound core of advancinir civilisation, 
nevertheless. 

It is in the nature of development that the hulls can not be dispensed with until 
the fruits become ripe, just as every success upon earth is conditioned by wearing 
out, and working itself through, its enwrappings. 

§ 162. Protestantism unravelled the intricacies of alien thoughts which had en- 
crusted the gospel of salvation; it wrought out its clear apprehension, its proper ap- 
preciation, and pointed out the simple order of its appropriation. 

It was unfortunate that in one section of the Protestant Church the appUcations of sal- 
vation in its practical and ethical bearings upon matters of political economy and social life 
were insuflBciently considered. Politically Calvinism found conditions in the countries where 
itspread, far different from those of Oermany. Under French duplicity and intriipies, and 
under Spanish despotism social problems had to be handled practically. Germany had to 
sufPer the '^thirty years war" for leaving Holland in the lurch in its decisive strunrle against 
'the council of blood," alonffwitii Mets it lost Alsace and Lothrinffia for aroinir into leasee 
with the perpetrators of the "bloody marriaflr«*" The Reformed everywhere were forced into 
selfdef enoe and into practically working: out ethics as well as dogmatics in order to demon- 
strate the l^itimate cause of their strained relations to rulers who were tools of Rome. 

VHiat Fr. Jacob! wrote to Hamann is true: *that man's thoughts are more inhueneed 
by his deeds, than his deeds by his theories." Hence the Reformed nations were led to be 
more concerned about pubs mobaIjS and political liberty; whilst the Lutherans kept up 
doirmatical controversies and reared a church of theologians. They kept the laity out of 
representative Church-eovernment, and l>ein8r more concerned about pubs DOCTBzm, they 
cared little for participating in political affairs, and for personally aiding in the reforui of 
public life. The Lutheran Church of Germany has to blame herself for the retardation it had 
to sustain under an external embodiment of the ethical issues of the religious emancipation 
in the person of the ^'Landes-Vater" as the supreme overseer of the church. This fallacy not 
only checked the progress of political freedom and self reliance, but also crippled the relig- 
ious growth in many dry seasons. Notwithstanding the onesidedness and defect of Luther- 
anism, at first so reluctant to accommodate itself to the Calvinistic complement. Protestantism 
on the whole represents the river bed in which the deep and broad thought of humanism was 
flowing through the nations, and,borne across the oceans, reached out a helping hand to 
humanity the world over. 
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The MvUrntloQ of the thooffht of hunuuilim in the praotioe of clear Christian ethio» 
more than onoe had to rush thron^rh narrow eanyons, and under the overhansinff rocks of 
fanaticism ; it has been thrown down many a mnred cataract. Many a liberal minded man 
mistrusted a church, in which the thought of apostolic love to feUow-men could again become 
c on ce a led under hot, dogmatical conflicts not only on paper. 

The churches engaged with dogmatics almost always neglect the exercise of broth- FmiMMUnfi oc *• ai« 
erly lore. Lntheranism lost sight of it to sneh an extent, that it became unable to sur- *^ "^*'^' 
mount its political bias. Instead of hurrying to the rescue of an outlawed sister- 
church, or a nation doomed to extirpation, it left brethren in perils like those which 
drove the non-conformists to extremes. 

But notwithstanding such predicaments, perhaps even on account of them, the Haiuai rMotBiiion«c 
thought of humanism broke forth from the depths of the Germanic faithfulness to s;!^!!!!*!!;!.^, 
the "Captain of their salvation". As Hermann the Cheruskian of yore had broken 
the shackles of Boman despotism at the beginning of German history, so a Thuring- 
ian broke them again at the commencement of the new sera. The c^use of 
Humanism is indestructible, irresistible: the thought of it developed under pressure 
a glow of prayer and spiritual valor the more intensified, inasmuch as it now more 
than ever contained the force, the experience, and the determination to transform 
the world in all its relations, and in its widest compass. 

Centuries had been necessary for the thought of humanism, as compared to a 
stream, gathering up its small tributaries which from different and frequently oppo- 
site directions, came down the mountains of the Waldensians and Lollards along lunuuiiuiapoiimpu 
the quiet valleys of mysticism and separatism. The herterogeneous elements carried 
along by these rivuleto became solidified by following their affinities, and sank to 
the bottom. Other elements in the same drift and working in the common ethical 
and final purpose of liberation, denied each other mutual recognition, nevertheless, 
but they became purged of their impurities in the process. 

We have anticipated, and hence may have become somewhat unintelligible. For 
the present we sum up this as the result of our survey: The Renaissance and the 
Beformation evince the guidance by the hand from on high, which prepared the con- 
dition, and provided the opportunities, and utilised factors so remote, that the w^y in 
which' they were directed towards and concentrated upon a definite scope remained 
hidden until a long time poet eventuuL But it was just then and there— when the dl^naVi^^''" 
complications seemed to accumulate into an inextricable coil of confusion— that his- ''^'^ 

tory advanced with one step so far as to defy comparison with all the progress made in 
the preceding thousand years and more. The gift vouchsafed and enveloped in these 
commotions is of such exquisite preciousness, that as Gervinus said, "it took haouioily 
several additional ceotories to accattom itself to tlie reaovatioos". 

under hiirh pressure and the old polar tension, humanism was wrouc^ht out anew, wrunc 
from the most exorbitant measures of wild warfare and blood-thirsty fanaticism, and is now 
enjoyed by the Protestant nations. 

No more time should be lost for practical proof of the appreciation of that which had 
been ffiven and regained under self exertions to the extent of sacriflcinir aU earthly ffoods for 
the sake of the GkMpel. 

Much less since it is in the nature of humaneness to multiply the enjoyment by sharinir STantafn ^ih thou •« 
Uberation, for instance, with others. Should not regained Christianity be shared with those ^^^f^'^i*****^ ^* 
who suifer none the less under depressing strains because of their Uvin« at the other pole of 


the tension ? La^ of Mlfmalntenuie« 

We dare not l^rnore the law of culture, that life perpetuates tension under selfrenewal; ot cultural eiMrsiiw. 
that the forces under polar constraint serve each other, to maintain themselves. 

CH. IV. THB COUNTER-REFORMATION. 

g 163. The great movement among the Germanic nations from the Theiss to the 
Thames, from Geneva to Trondhjem and Reval was followed by a counter movement ESidTÄSl!' 
from the Romanised parts of Europe in the triangle : Rome— Madrid— Paris. It was 
to be expected from causes alluded to. The attainment of religious liberty could 
scarcely have been possible without the timely intervention of the Turks. The hor- 
ror caused by their menacing attitude weakened the power of the Habsburgs. This 
power, gained by a method of systematic political marriages was on the wane as coanter-aeMonftoiM 
soon as the greatest feat of its characteristic diplomacy had been achieved; and when ** 
Spain-Austria had contracted the hatred of the Turk, it was completely unable to 
execute its menaces against the German protestants. The hordes of the crescent. 
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altho repnlsed on the Danube and in Iran at the same time, yet approaching Vienna» 
evidently had to serve higher ends, otherwise the Reformation would have been 
crushed in its state of incipiency. For of an ally or support equal to the power of 
Habsburg the protestants could not avail themselves; because there was no such 
earthly power in existence just then. 

Italy, despite its dlstraotion and miUtary incompetenoy, was stUl considered a ffreat 
Tpower by virtue of the intoxioatin^ influences of latitudinarian popery and of its art. Spain 
had by the fall of Granada become a unit, but had fallen into the firrasp of Habsburr by virtue 
of the diplomatic marriages ever coveted by this old dynasty, so that Austria had come undM* 
the control of the dusky cabinet in Biadrid, and had to serve the ^^Church" in order to oblige 
the pope, that eventually he might, perhaps, arrange another marriage. In France a pack 
of courtiers had been raised, who cringed under the foot-kickings of a monarch just then 
and thus preparing the Olympic almightiness of the Bourbons. In England the bour- 
geoisie began, since the ^'War of the Roses", to raise their heads against the Tudors; but in 
respect to continental matters England was not at all formidable. The union of Kalmar was 
dissolved ; Christian of Denmark could scarcely dispose of blood enough to glue it togetiier 
again. Poland was under the permanent misrule of an anarchistic nobility. Russia as a 
power did not exist as yet. Hence there was no earthly succor for the (rerman protestants, 
among whom Saxony and Hesse were weak enough tho being the strongest politioaUy. 
They would have been lost had not the crescent curbed the designs of the house of Hababurg. 

Like an ominous cloud Islam darkened the eastern horizon year in and year out. 
The corps of the Janizars had not yet been dissolved. From each victorious exploit 
multitudes of captured Christian boys were brought home to the "High Porte" and 
were drilled into blind obedience for special purposes. Living in barracks and in 
celibacy under coenobial rules, they were trained half monks and half automatic fight- 
ers. Wearing long gowns, with the handshar in the belt, fanatical in whatever fate 
willed, they formed a gang ready for any act of trickery or violence. Young renegades 
of Christianity they were, molded into an elite troup of Islam, uniform in will and 
intellect, well qualified for any cruelty against the infidels. 

Purposely we enlarge upon the Janizars, subsequent to and in connection with that 
which we attempted before by pointing out simultaneous factors and aims of a similar 
system of pretensions, tho based upon essentially different religions. Presently we 
shall offer in evidence other sequences of the same phenomenon, previously alluded 
to. The conflict with the Othmans originally fell to the lot of the Italians and Span- 
iards when the battle raged around Malta, Cyprus and Oran. The modes of warfare 
impressed those Romanised Christians so deeply, that they adopted a great deal of 
Turkish esprit de corps and discipline besides Arabian shrewdness. Ranke directs the 
attention to this curiosity on the score of affiliation. We may follow his tracks, altho 
he overlooked other circumstances connected with them. 

Something very peculiar had come over these combatants during their engage- 
ments with the Turks: "a mixture of pride and perfidy. Romantic chivalry, treach- 
erous diplomacy, and scheming strategy; of faith in the stars with consecrated 
devoutness to "our Lady". It is remarkable, almost incredible, what refinement the 
south of Europe owes to that contact with Islam. How far the really civilised ele- 
ment had been infected with the Turkish conversative accomplishments we cannot 
stop to investigate, not supposing that they resisted the charm of Turkish high- 
tonedness. Our aim is simply to show the factors which of these elements the curia 
chose as suitable for imitation and adapted to Roman tactics. Our aim is to show 
the genesis of the modern methods applied by the "Holy See" in weaving new nets 
for the fishing of men. Th3 Spanish brand of character is peculiarly qualified for 
being forged into tools strikingly similar to those manufactured by the Sultan for 
definite purposes. This becomes evident throughout the history ensuing immediately 
after the Reformation. For fully a century, at least, the workings of that half-cross- 
half-crescent-spirit tell on the reconstruction of Europe; and their efficacy continues 
much longer, only more on the sly. 

The puzzle is, how the Christianised Germanic spirit, which ever insisted upon 
human rights and the dignity of personal life, could have become so obtuse, and its 
spreading so obstructed, as to enable the "counter-reformation" to succeed upon so 
large a territorial extent. Scrutinising this question it will be found that the Ro- 
manists practically had gained by the Reformation. Their tactics and even their 
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tenets they learned so to modify as easily to be accommodated to altered conditions JJJSJiii ^'^^ ^ 
and expediencies, and at the same time to retain a certain intrinsic consistency with ciShXu!? '"^ 
tiie hierarchical principle. It will be found that the order of Jesoits acquired ad- i^ rd 
Durable skill in utilising what could be obtained from the regenerated antique (the jSTuita, ^ Yitf. 
renaissance) for the purpose of imbuing accessible souls with an obedience and big- 
otry more slavish than any two sets of Roman ethics ever infused. For it was 
by means of just this order, and the use it made of the renaissance, that the catholic 
courts of the Habsburgers and the Valois now took to these Roman yirtues. 

The order took Its rise in Turkeyfied Spain with ita odd mixture of Celtic, Gothic, Jewish Jf^JJJJJjIL"^ ^ 
and Moorish oharaoteristios. Considering the form and worltof the new order of the ^^Redemp- aetoeUeiMm. of 
torists" nobody ean repress the remembrance of ancient orientalism. We cannot help extend- uläiMiHia fraaiidaa 
ins the parallel which sucvested itself to Banke. We shall do so under the reservation, pagnuioaniMB, ud ' 
however, that when speaking of Buddhism, Romanism, or protestantism, we must discuss the **""**' «ui^iMiioa. 
eystem as such only and as a whole. Upon persons and malformations which become parasit- 
ical to any system, we enlarge not. A system is to be judged by the influences which, in virtue 
of its principles, it exerts upon personal and social life wherever it obtains fuU and unchecked 
sway. 

§ 164. Be it far from us to belittle the merits of Jesuitism in regard to the polish Ham. of jmsm«. 
it has laid upon rhetorical dialectics, and the smoothness to which the arts of diplo- 
macy were trimmed down; or to underestimate the cultivation of prudent reserve 
which modem civilisation owes to these masters of pedagogical drill in reservedness q^ «f jmMn i» 
and politeness. Our object in throwing the flash of history's search-light upon the SlT^ichX'Sä^n'är. 
order is to elicit eertabi ethical, or rather unethical principles on which it hinges» ■^'*» " *^* "*«•>»• 
and to exhibit the effects realised through its instrumentality. 

An inspection of Jesuitism and its success demands the uncovering of its essence 
and temper, of the character manifest in its extreme high-churchism; it demands a 
clear understanding of the manner in which, ever since the origin of the order, Rome "o<mnn«o« «c 
has improved every occasion, and utilised every opportunity to emphasise its preten- rMgunr, 

sions of universal suzerainty, and to defy Protestantism; it demands an analysis of 
the cardinal motives inciting Jesuitical agility to persist in the futile attempts at 
obtaining the goal of universal seciilar dominion. 

Once before we quoted Mommsen's sentence, which seems to liit the nail", when cm b<«» ud j«wtaii 
he said that morality with the Jews and the Romans, both experts in legalism, was H^J'of'au^e»: 
nothing but "a catechism of allowances." We may add, that therein consisted the ^tT^aiT'"''^ 
morality of the ancient nations in generaL This, however, is not to be understood as • i . > • 

a revocation of the truth, that, underlying all works and offerings, there existed an 
obscure impulse and prompting to con^pensate for guilt, or to expiate sins, or to offer 
cr gain satisfaction as the cases might require. 

Furthermore we found, that the Semites developed the art of choosing that line of S;|[;^<>' ^"^^ "^ 
conduct which in a given case under such and such circumstances would "most 
probably" have been allowed, according to the collections of precedents established by 
the fathers, that is, in accord with the authoritative Judgments. of some imaum or 
rabbi, regardless of whatever authority that imaum or rabbi may have been. We 
observed how that casuistic morality had been palmed off upon the Church in aid of 
its promulgating two kinds of ethics; and how, with the affiliation of this theocratical p^^aMiui. jm\i»»a m 
and peculiarly fanatical Semitic ingredient, that impertinent tendency to probabilism "«««»[«jj» {gJSl'i^ 
obtained the means of firmly fastening itself upon the vital tissues of the ecclesias- 
tical body. Here the obnoxious maxim, for instance, found its deep lodgment, that 
Ood had invested the church with the authority to extirpate the enemies of His Name, 
under the presumption that the Kingdom of God was identical with the visible Kipii«it«rmMiot 
church, saints included, and with her exclusively, the treatment of every enemy of «xtinMoion oc 
Ood was justified, who became suspected of insubordination to the edicts of his eccle- i lao, ut, les. 

siastical superiors. In the figurative speech of Pope Gregory we found all these traits 
mirrored, which henceforth became the predominant features of a church whose 
noblest souls uttered moans like those described in the Apocalypse. 

After a great organisation has tasted power, and has become determined as to the 
method of extending that power and maintaining its permanency, then every step ^^ä^^SSf^ 
advancing in this direction intimidates resistance, and every success increases the *<'^*^ 
impossibility of retracting such a course. Hence persistency of method and consist- 
ent adherence to the niaTiina of theocracy is made the prime virtue and the mark ^ 
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of Jesnitieal faithfulness. The masses want to be goyerned thus, because they find 
their camal indulgence as most safe and undisturbed and mental laziness best serred 
under strict and accustomed methods. Hence they are soon captivated by such an 
easily comprehensible harangue. Especially nations of that stamp are charmed b j 
the fanaticism thus generated as the most convenient surrogate or substitute for 
religiousness. It is the practical and consequential persistency, the unscrupulaus 
sagacity combined with the indefatigable determination of fatalism wherein the 
order has its force and the secret of its success. 
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This M^racity, however, is but an improvement upon the Bhrewdnees which the Spaniards 
liad learned during their contact with the Arabg, with modern orientalism. Jesuitical morality 
is to be ascribed to this very method of paffan-Semitio probabilism which can easily be 
rendered subservient to hieratic aspirations towards theocratical rule. 

BsK>bar*8 wisdom may illustrate our assertion as to the source of jesuitieal casuistry. 
He presents an ambiiruous question, such as may arise in the so-called **coniliot of duties," an 
intricate case in which an ethical solution seems impossible. **Is it the duty of a person com- 
ing to the confessional to describe to his or her confessor the committing of such and such a 
sin?** Bsoobar rejoins: ^^Henriquea says, yes. Lessius says, no. And I myself? lacreewitb 
Lessius.** 

This dialogue at the same time illustrates how one in doubt as to his duty is not oblic<ed 
to ask his own conscience. The theory of allowances has made it more convenient for him to 
choose any decision of somebody's else conscience which suits him best. He may follow the 
opinion of his adviser, who then must take the matter in question upon his own oonsoienoew 
Escobar aUows him to do so. But we have again the india-rubber conscience, in proxy and 
for money, which not only thelmaum supplies or thcBabbi, but also the Jesuit— at the 
confessional. 

The doctrine of mental reservation, and the artifices of ambiiruous words or eonstme* 
tion of sentences, may be passed over under the concession that they may not be specille 
peculiarities of the order as such. But the more portentofis is the introduction of the con- 
fessional as a substitute for the preachingr of the Word of Grod, together with just such an 
abusive method of utilising the substitute as we observed in the above sample. 

Probabilism owes its rcTival and ecclesiastical adoption to the innoTation of the 
confession-box, inasmuch as this facilitates the application of ethical, or rather. 
Judicial sophistry to each particular case. As soon as oral confession, after its eleva- 
tion to sacramental dignity, had prepared the Roman domination to adopt the old 
method of probabilism, casuistry became its necessary complement Moral philosophy 
was henceforth taken from the province of the conscience and transferred to intel- 
lectualism. The church, requiring the submission of the intellect, substituted her 
decisions in place of the conscientiousness of its members; in other words, the priest- 
hood took charge of the intellect of the laity, and took their actions upon its own 
conscience. It was this relinquishment of individual responsibility, which especially 
suited, among many other people, the courts of the Habsburgers and the Yalois. 

After the members of the church had been deprived of conscience, of their 
own, where was the church to derive conscience from? (It was this problem which 
prompted Kant to build up his theory of the categorical imperative.) Well, a system 
of generalising and analysing precedential cases and decisions similar to the requisite 
'law-brief* in legal practice was provided for. 

Sins were externally classified regardless of motives. The measnreof ffuilt was aseerCained 
by the relation of actions— in their bearing upon hierarchal interests— to the CAXomcAit 
BXTiiES. The method of applying ecclesiastical Jurisprudence was equal to that in which many 
criminal procedures are carried on, where the most subtle circumstances are investigated in 
order to fix the extent of punishment—if not to defeat Justice by shrewdly resorting to lesal 
technicalities. This moral system, if classification of sins and codification of fllnes deserves 
that name, was the work of a long lineage of casuists, strongly reminding one of the itAwnan 
**Justioe in private.** It breathes, at any rate, the spirit of ancient Rome. 

When alluding to the mode of Islam raising a body-guard for the secret purposes 
of the sultan, it will have been noticed that the highest merit of Turkish education 
consisted in its skill to drill human wills in the wiles of an insidious, deep, and burning 
hatred, and to bring them into obedience to a will not their own. The first exerdses 
were calculated to alienate men from every affectionate relationship and then to en- 
ure them to blind submission, to absolute subjection. 

Now the very same results were accomplised by the seminaries which the novices 
of the order of Jesuits had to enter. Subsequently they were subjected to the ped. 
agogy in the houses of probation, which had to test the results of the patgrnnJUxj 
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eoorae and to lead the pnpils, now pnppets, orer to the practleal experimenting^ of ^"jjgjy ^^^ *»»^ 
the post-gradnate eonrse. The alienation from family aff^iona and domestic habits 
onoe completed, the nsefulnees of a Jesnlt as a tool for the purposes of hierarehal su- 
prmnacy straight and definite, is soon made perfect. 

Then the Jetuit has erery feature of hie face under eontrol so that his mien may not Thovfiit novidad into a 
betraj the inner workings of the mind. At the instant of being commanded by the superior vattormity of Mbcming, 
he renoonoes erery trait of individuality, his own judffment, his personal ambition, his sense 
of rlrtue. He can prove his disinterestedness to the extreme of selfsacriflee, yea, of prostitu- 
ting his manliness. Thus Jesuitism is able to exceed even Turkish abneeration of personality. 


To Jesuitism alone it is possible to oast thou^rht into that mold of habitual simulation which 
ean maintain the uniformity of tendency, without donnlnc an uniform like other orders ; so 
as neither to compromit nor deny the schemes of the order. 

This obedience, considered as meritorious per se, is obtained under indispensable ^, ^^^ ^ ^ 
psychical exercises, called religious, of course. And it is practiced in such a manner, ^j;££^S{;i;{f* 
that the object of the command and the effect of its execution by the agent, are to S(her"S7e!ä'(lMh^ 
him entirely irreleyant. Just as the individual member of the order has become <'"'*'• 
more of a dumb tool than a rational agent,so has the order surrendered itself to be- 
come the weapon in the hand of the curia. It may be, however, that vice versa, the 
curia« dissembling independence, was used as the tool of the order, whenever an oc- 
casion demanded —which was frequently the case— that the world might be mystified 
as to the workings of the machinery and the aims of either the curia or the order. 

Oreffory XIII founded the Boman institute of the "Propaganda" as the seminary for all ^^^^^^^ 
nations, with twenty class-rooms and three hundred and sixty cells for the scholars. Its true e^RSälSniiam. 
designation, however, was the special drill requisite for leading the renegade Germanic 
nations back to the fold. The aeoomplishments to be acquired there consisted in as much devoot- 
ness as readiness for any emergency. The Jesuit must have mastered the art of adjustinir his jM«itic«i tniniai 


lUf. 

mecwures to the spirit of the time. He must know how to cater to the popularity of those . m^'us^lS* 

nations without risklnir the loss of their respect, the command of which Is to be upheld by all 
means. A newspaper, for instance, is to be managed with such duplicity, that scarcely any- 
body may surmise it^ being edited by members of the order in furtherance of its deep laid intimaer imtatMiiin 
designs; that 'ieaders" may be composed in the language of modern infidelity, or in the tenor JMuiii uua ihm ooarti. 
of protestantism ; that for an instance, in France, England and the United States simultan- 
eously, articles may appear which clamor for the abrogation of the Upper House of parlia- 
ment or of the Senate, in favor of certain hidden purposes of Romanism, wherewith to ^Jtw£an*ofttw^SSiiih 
amuse unwary politicians, and to belabor public opinion. This school of spiritual diplomacy jroath. 
was "eminently quaUfied to instruct its emissaries in dignified and decorous deportment, in 
tiie unfolding of pomp and ceremonlousness. In order to attract publle attuktion and admira« 
tion. It perfectly understood how to Instill a calculating, all-observing circumspection, an 
indefatigable nsplration to victory by aU means, and an unquenchable thirst of dominion". 
This Is what Ranke summed up as the result of his observation. 

As from Damascus and Temen to Tunis and Morocco the monkish orders of Islam 
have their work assigned; so the order under discussion is charged with directing 
the recapture of the Germanic nations and reduction of their countries by a sur- 
reptitious warfare. In execution of this command the first efforts were directed kb^numMvMMm 
towards securing the patronage of the courts. Once ingratiated in the favor of a ^£!^SlSiS!!L 
mighty ruler here and there, these were won for the scheme, and with them all the '^'""^ 
means for making the pedagogy of the order the ideal of education in the national in- 
stitutions of learning. For, by means of this education the courts gained nothing 
less than absolute monarchism which now for the first time appears in the Christian 
Occident. 

§165. Precisely as during the period between Augustus and Diocletian the 
power of ancient cflBsarism gradually increased, so now, thanks to Jesuitism, the 
Christian monarchies became encoun^^ to develop absolutism, as the history of the 
Spanish-Habsburgian and French courts evinces, and of all the petty courts imitating 
them. 

Again human nature gravitates to the compact mass of a universal monarchy Hnnanity« 
which bids fair to render individual existence secure— in a stagnant empire. ZIS^^S^SST^ 

•mplrw. 

The Occident always contained a diversity of independent nationalities. Ever 
since Wycliff taught the English to get along without a pope much better than with 
even three; ever since the Germans had carried their point in the Council of Constanz SilSll. — ^ 
to vote by nationalities, the political self consciousness of these nations slowly re- fäMu!S!^^ 
turned. After the Reformation had rejected the rule of a hierarehal world-theory» 
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the Gemuuiie nations had taken their several positions. Upon the strength and 
emulation of these very nationalities, upon their independence from, and decisive op^ 
position to, Rome, the progress of humanity depended. To bind that diversity 
and to curb the symptoms of progress became now the aim of absolutism, whieh with 
Roscher we designate as denomiiuitioiuü absolntlsm. For now the church, notwithstand- 
insT the claim of catholicity, became sectarian indeed, if it had not been so before. 

On the whole this aspiration toward absolutism was, aooordinff to Boecher, quite harm- 
less. Up to 500,000 ducats emperor Maximilian would have spent to become pope, if the cardi- 
nals had not eharsed more for it— whilst the same poor Austrian was refused admittance into 
his eood town of Innspruck, because he had neglected to pay the hotel bill of his former visit. 
His bid was offered in the month of August 1511, when pope Julius II was iyinff sick. We see 
there was no method as yet in such bubbling up of absolutistic dreams. 

Soon after this, however, the situation changed. The grandson of Ferdinand "the Cath- 
olic*', and of Maximilian, **the last of the knights'', occupied the throne of united Spain, held 
Naples and the Netherlands in his hands, and upon his head wore the crown even of Jerusa- 
lem. The imperial ofBce was added. The victory of Pavia and the taking of Rome made the 
position of Charles V the most formidable the world as yet had seen, for he counted the 
Indians of both Americas his subjects. His preponderance might weU have caused a f eeUnir 
of embarrassment within a certain monk, when the young Dutch Spaniard presided over the 
German Reichstag. He terrifies Paris, stops the Othmans behind the Raab, and with a firm 
grasp holds them in Algiers. His armies conquer in Africa, subjugate Italy— they are victo- 
rious upon the heaths of Lochau over the Saxon elector! But notwithstanding this power 
Charles Y's position was not as yet perilous to the cultural life of the world; it is after him 
that the Spanish monarchy becomes dangerous. Why ? Not because it protects Europe against 
the Turk in the East with one arm, and carries European culture in the form of Romanism 
to the far West with the other. This Spanish monarch becomes a menace because he does it 
aU with a purposive determination fuU of method under the direction of a Jesuit-General, in 
behalf of *the Church", in the interest of a largely modified '*faith", to which his training 
enslaves him. The first absolute monarch in Christendom turns a criminal, and becomes one 
of the most heinous fiirures of history— whilst his father-in-law tries to play English absolu- 
tism to spite the pope. 

To Roman Christianity Philip II is what the Sultan is to Islam. Silent in his seclusion 
he receives messages from a thousand secret agents. Whether the ciphered letters contain good 
news or dire disappointment«, he perfectly controls his emotion if there is any left within 
him. From his cabinet, with the atmosphere of austere stlfPness, he reaches deep into the 
course of human affairs, deep and direct into millions of horrified households. Too deep 
for any man to discern, his procedures move all in one direction. In conformity to his admin- 
istration of Justice which Is executed with horrid mysteriousness, the whole mode of govern- 
ment is rendered terrible to the last resort. SuflBciently significant as to the nature of his 
deep and dark designs is what Prescott, his biographer, says of his **doing things quietly*'. 
The deadly stillness about his lair opposite the Escorial became exemplary to Spain. By the 
stakes of the auto da fe, which the kinir with his entire court used to attend from beginning>to 
end, he made stillness reign from ocean to ocean. Just imagine the 988 nunneries in Spain 
alone, and his army of 32,000 Dominicans and Franciscan mendicants. In the two bishoprics 
of Pampeluna and Calahorra alone 20,000 clericals ! A power hovered over the land certainly 
strong and cruel enough to frighten and to f reese all consciousness into one mold, aU the 
fires of burning stakes notwithstanding. 

Life in the Hofburg at Vienna exactly corresponds to that around the Escorial ; and the 
effect of denominational absolutism upon the court and people was as palpable in Austria as 
in Spain. The monarchs were trained in early youth to build little altars for the saints, and 
were tutored to destroy the last vestiges of chivalry and constitutional liberties by persecu- 
ting the Protestants. 

At court blear-eyed bigotry and sheepish ennui sneak softly along under the livery of Span- 
ish grandeasa, black mandil and red stockings. Throughout the nation the same languor 
exists except that the rigor is mitigated by a licensed sensuality and frivolity as it Is every- 
where under the rule of Jesuitism. For, in a nation of well-behaving children, which in the 
sense of Jesuitism means punctilious observance of priestly prescriptions, the manners and 
amusements are scarcely censured, be they ever so worldly and vulgar. Under such liberality 
the Germans, to a large extent, and the French not less, befriended themselves with absolu- 
tism in proportion to their aversion to the discipline of Calvinism. The social habits re- 
quired little decorum ; but in oflBcial relations matters were taken very gravely and seriously, 
and a tone of refinement came into universal use, in which members of the estates even would 
most circumstantially (nothing short of a style of Chinese servility) declare **that after having 
reached the summit of happiness, in being permitted to dare to prostrate ourselves at the 
feet of yourMaJesty, we expire in most faithful submissiveness". To German ears such polite- 
ness was something new, but they had become educated, you know— recently. And if we take 
a glance at Polonia, poor Poland, we are compelled to admit Krasinsky's correctness, when 
he complains that '^Polonia went down under this system". Those four hundred pupils of 
noble extraction, who received their education in the new university at Putulsk, were sufficient 
to inflate the entire nobiUty with a romantic but morose bigotry combined with corrupt morals» 
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It was the beffinnins of *Tliiia Poloniae" when a kinir was Tonohsaf ed to it who had been, «ad 
worse yet, who continued to be, a Jesuit. It was Johann Kasimir, that is, "Ja so mir"— (s. o. 
**Gott helfe"). 

§ 166. Having become aeqaainted with probabilism, with the confessional, and oooitiyi 
with denominational abeolutism, we must for the sake of comparison also recognise 
the courtly absolutism In its elegancy. For this we go to France. 

During the period of the counter-reformation the difficult task devolved upon J^fj'^^ 
France to keep the polished and popular order of Jesuits in good humor, and at 
the same time to counter-balance the Spanish-Burgundian-Austrian combination. 
Rome never forgets its Latin: ''Divide et imperaf' The Jesuits instructed the French '**!?S^^^f*po,„» 
how to watch 'the Balance of the European Powers." For a time, for almost a cen- gtr/IiH^SUii^TiM. 
tury, it seemed indeed as if the Habsburgian group should rule Europe. France 
resisted, successfully resisted that hegemony, but it furthered absolutism, courtly 
and denominational combined, nevertheless. France furthered it by obliging the 
hierarchy at the expense of the Huguenots. 

It was in the nlgrhtly eonsultation at Bayonne whieh Alba held with Catherine of Mediiii onfor xm »ad ütm 
and whioh William of Orange overheard, that Alba broke to her the plan which seven years ^J^J^^^ ^ 
later was executed. Bishop Pereflxe's estimate is, that inside of six weeks 100,000 Hu^enots ° ^° Twuna. 
had been killed in all parts of France. The death of 70,000 is proved by still more official 
authority. Oregory XIII had a memorial medal coined. By the repetition of such persecu- 
tion, tho not in that wholesale manner, France was purged of the old Franconian and 
German chivalry ; the Celtic element, more pliable and less true to principle, gained the upper £|!? Kit ^! Sff| li 
hand. Richelieu utilised the thinned out and frightened populace for scaffoldings In the Bhqblb; Ovow. 

upbuilding of monarchical absolutism. Guisot, in his first period, took this for a triumph. of 
civilisation« Buckle rehabilitated the shrewd cardinal on account of his success in the recon- 
struction of France and In curbing Spanish schemes, liaxarin, another ecclesiastical ruler, 
completed the work, and in Louis Quatorae the world witnessed the reign of an arbitrariness ^HÜtlüiSlAS^ 
which paid as little regard to law as to public opinion. Christendom now perceived with 
admiration, if not with a shudder, a *'Most Christian Majesty'* under the caprices of his 
mistresses and flattered by his confessors— his conscience by proxy. And under the spell of p^iMiiiag u» i 
such a sight the world, hypnotised as it were, by Jesuitism—made loyal aUowances. The ■uope. 
world's history met with a court which not only corrupted but literaly contaminated all the 
other courts of Burope. The smallest prince in (Germany imitated— a new Sultan. Two 
cardinals of the curia assisted the court in this work, just for the chance to fan the fanaticism 
against the Reformation in Germany. They had succeeded even in hitching Habsburg and 
Bourbon together for this end in the "Peace of Mesdames" concluded at Cambray. 

A third cardinal frankly confessed what he knew about Rome's partnership in the oorrapiiieiioCiiMpapd 
oorruptive dealings of monarchical-denominational absolutism. **I hope»" wrote Polignao """"^ 
on the I6th of March, A. D. 1700, "that posterity need hot trouble Itself with deciphering my 
dispatches in order to obtain testimony against the Roman curia. She shows by her deport- 
ment to have so deeply apostatised from the spirit of her testator, as to justify her desire that 
her enemies will never get an insight into the diary of those days. Today, when truth alone 
is the rampart affording protection against the impudence of the papal court, it would be 
iniquity to deny it, and abandon the truth." 

France was purged of its best elements. Its silk industry was ruined Immediately and Th« Iomm of um 
eompletely, by the weavers taking flight to England a od Prussia. It took the government a i!y!f^^ Jtti,|, 
century f uU of effort to restore the industry of the country to its former prosperity in order 
to reopen sources of revenue. Bven after that lapse of time the government seems to have 
realised very meagre results. Marie Antoinette once had to deny herself the pleasure of a 
court-ballet because the minister of finance needed the money for importing glass-blowers 
from Yenice. How France's lones became the gains of England and Germany becomes evident 
in the facts tliat Great Britain's textile industry dates from the very time when it gave quar- 
ters to the Reformed exiles; and that in consequence of its purgings France had the humili- 
ating experience that a score of Prussian generals of French descent returned on a short 
visit to their ancestral homes in the year 1870. 

Thus Jesuitism together with its projected absolutism was a failure after all« "PomieaikmwiihttM 
because it sacrificed the welfare of the nations and the cause of humanism to its Jlf^ffu^rth- 
intrigues and ''fornication with the kings of the earth.** When its prestige with the ^.uiivth« 
courts appeared to be on the wane, Jesuitism stooped to the lower experiment of {^^J;^^«!,!,^,^,,^ 
making the subjects ''drunk with the wine of her fornication." «< i^r fomiMfttoiu». 

For why did this order with "the abundance of her delicacies'* finally fall into 
disgrace with the Bourbon courts in France, Spain, and Naples? Why did Pombal 
dean out the courts of Joseph I? 

Choiseul had demonstrated long before how profitable it would be to oonflsoate and 
secularise the property of such a wealthy and powerful state within the state, whilst in reality 
the ground of the disgust of the courts lay deeper. It was the same Choiseul whose first 
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adriee latendlnff to cover tiie retreat of the traitors had been irivea In vain, who finally» 
becauae pious Maria Theresa did not heed the adyice, had to convince her of the n ec e s si ty and 
Justice c»f harsh measures asainst the order, by layin« before her the oriirinal documents, 
which dismantled the hiffh treason c»f a Jesuitical conspiracy. Intentionally we desisted from 
enlarffiniT upon such historical proofs of the Jesuitical tactics as came to liffht in the murdera 
of princes. Motley adduced proofs sufficient in themselves, if there were not hundreds of 
similar oases, to stiffmatise Jesuitism forever. The assassination of William of Nassau- 
Oran^e is not forgotten ; and if it were, the verdict of history is not to be supposed as t»ig»«»g 
the place of final iudirment against perpetrators of such crimes, for training such tools am 
the sneak of Delft. 

Yet we adhere to our original intention simply to Judge the system and to indict it by 
resulting facts, by the notorious effects in general, where it had a fair chance to realise Its 
principles without impediment. This chance the Jesuits had in Brasil and Paraguay, where 
they held their subjects under unlimited dominion, and nobody disturbed them in estaUishinff 
absolutism to their hearts' content. There the Jesuits commanded an army and cast cannona. 
They raised a nation which had no objection to kneeling before exquisitely wrought altars, 
which took delight in the numerous festivities, high and low, with which the patres amused 
them. But all that the Jesuits did, for Paraguay at least, was to raise several generatloiia 
of errand boys. 

It was the portentnm of Roman casuistry, now as well as of yore, to disfigure 
the truth. True to this old inclination Rome, Christian in name, interpolated 
Roman Pre-Christian and Jewish Post-Christian misconceptions into those ethies» 
which are founded upon the high dignity -and value of personal life. But that casuistry 
could obtain the degree of atrocities alluded to, is only reducible to probabilism and 
its method of indoctrinating the nations with its subterfuges. Probabilism was wel- 
comed by the curia because of the convenience which it afforded to maintain its 
political predominance under largely altered conditions by inventing modes of accom- 
modation to any vile practice. And because the Roman-Spanish method had proved so 
successful, it is hardly to be expected of the curia ever to open itself for the 
conviction of its error and to repent its wrongs. Contrarily, it is to be expected 
that Romanism will improve that method, and utilise the powers gained thereby in 
continuing its mode of training the nations in its ways. Of course we have in view 
such docile peoples only as prefer to be ruled by proxy-conscientiousness, or such as 
admire Semitic insolence and tenacity combined with Roman determination to either 
rule or ruin. But Just on these grounds we anticipate that probabilism nay estrange 
from earnest religiousness minds so noble as the American mind, minds biased to 
favor this system because it inwardly molests a person less than any other, minds 
easily captivated by apparent success. 

Because of probabilism with its sophistry and delusive consequentialness the grand 
thought of ''the kingdom"— that dome expanding wide enough to cover the peaceful 
reunion of those in all denominations which call upon the world's Savior— has at times 
been treated with indifference and neglect, if not contemptuously rejected. It goes 
without saying, that thereby the realisation of the final purpose of the King will not 
be frustrated, howsoever it may seemingly be obstructed. Hence Protestantism is 
Justified in denying the attribute of catholicity, at the least, to the Roman church, 
in criticising its methods and tactics, in treating it like any other of the sects^ may 
its organisation politically enjoy ever so much prestige. 

An emblem of antagonism against the thought of universal Christian humane n es s , a 
type of Roman narrowness and monarchical absolutism will ever remain the figure of yonder 
misanthropist in his chamber six by six feet amidst a confusion of rooks and sterile wastes oa 
the slope of the Guadarrama, brooding over the consummation of a theoeraey which might 
be covered by the dome arching over his brain. From his bed in the lonely, stony, and chilly 
ceU, he had beside the view through the door no other than that upon the high altar below the 
cupalo of the BscoriaL The grate, upon which Laurentius had been roasted, outlines the 
gronndplan of that immense edifice, built with the gold of Peru and, Uke the Tuilleries, with 
the confiscated property of ruined, if not extirpated. Reformed Christians. Over the mala 
entrance stands to this day the image of the saint who was once made victim to the intoler- 
ance of bUnd heathen. State-religion with the ^Wrorldly" power at disposal had silenced the 
champion of religious freedom who yet bore testimony against irreligious bigotry. In vain, 
however, stood Uie stony picture of the martyr in its niche os a witness; no potentate would 
understand him, since votaries of martyrs seemed to have come into power in order to turn 
persecutors themselves. They burned, beheaded, and dispersed their own subjects, the breth- 
ren of him who once had been roasted. Hence silence reigns throu^^out Spain as over a large 
^nntveyard around the gigantic vault known as the EscoriaL 
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CH. V. ENLIQHTENMENT AND ABSOLUTISAl DISSBCTINQ TUB TflOUQflT OF HUMANISM, pnll oontent« of 

S 167. We have attained to a poeition from which the course of eyents outlined hmnaSum.^'^ 
in the fonr preceding chapters is to be reviewed nnder still another aspect. 

Engaged with the earnest labor of ecclesiastical reform, and nnder the pressure ^^,^«^««1 iii«ipifi» 
of persecutions ontrivalling in fierceness and number of victims the so called ten per- of inqairf. 
secutions of the patristic times, the spirit of investigation and discrimination had 
been awakened and now instituted another form of inquisition. The builders, at 
work in rearing a reconstructed church, had for their rule and compass the origi- ^^^^ 
nal charter of Christianity and that Qod-cooscioasoeM which had been regained by the oonsoiousnew 
perusal of the restituted gifts. Soon, however, the research penetrated into crevices »^tpT,^ ^^' 
where misunderstandings are possible, especially where eccentric investigators laid ^^^^^'^^ 
aside the rule and compass used by the reformers. The human mind had been out- 
raged so long, that now, in striving after emancipation, it went far beyond the JSj;;|y^fth7S2j^ 
standard measure of freedom. Christianity had been identified with ecclesiasticism ;^^;^^^^* 
so long that many thought it more safe, in avoidance of a worse popery, to choose as t:xot»aaihnv*^pvf, 
a criterion of inquiry and research the opposite of religiousness: namely world-consci- 
ottsaeM pure and simple. 

It was unavoidable, and, on the whole, it was harmless, that for some length of ^leorltterion: 
time the Christian thought was superseded by philosophical thinking. ^wiousneM. 

What is oalled "enUehtenment'^ was a ^reat moyement which p«rvaded ayery proTlnoe ^ ^^ 
of enltore and all forms of earthly life— until it led to a crisis. Emperor Frederick II already " *' 
had giren some vent and impulse to criticism. Then came the study of the humanistics and 
the revival of letters which made the impulse irresistible and permanent. Both phases of 0-,^,, i^ttemnu to 
reform beforeBeformation became intoxicated by the new wine, and reeled from assthetical MUbiuh man upon 
dilettantelsm to Uterary amateurishness, and stae^ered from antique verse-meter and rhet- ^^j^^^^"^*^ 
oric to mystical constructions of the universe. The results of these desultory and precocious outnced by dofmatiim. 
attempts need not be put to derision, for in some respects they were of real import; and mgiory to 'p«p« ita way. 
besides it is to be remembered always, that history must ^rope its way alonir through the 
enthusiasm and excitement of transitory periods. 

Then came the religrious reform, for which the profound study of Hebrew and Greek had Th« luconnation <^« 
done as much preparatory work as the contemplations of mysticism. Had it not been for this humanttm hi ttafuii 
eonoentric synthesis of all preoedinff efforts towards a reform of the church, man could not J5J^"'liiJo?"** 
have been fully reinstated into his true position, wlüch includes his proper relations to the 
Invisible realms of existence. 

Thanks to the Reformation man's destiny and his place in the complex organism i. luiauoa tohia 
of the visible universe— as set forth in the parables of the central revelation, but nub- 1""?^ '**'**"* ^^^ 
sequently eclipsed again by one-sided and diverted world-consciousness— had been ^^^**^^^„,4n„. 
discovered anew. The true thought of humanism had been rendered formative once seuouiture. 
more in full accord with its contents, which are summarised (as has been demon- 
strated) in the conception of man as "the image," that is, representing the likeness of 
Gk)d and mirroring the universe. In the depths of personal life and in adequate pro- 
portions God and world-consciousness are to be inwrought one into the other. 

Man is essentially a religious being as to his origin and destiny. He is also a Sl;if,;^uK!Sr "**** 
free agent as to his development out of his own resources, that is, as far as for his own 
good selfculture is made obligatory. 

The coernition expressed in the term humanism implies both of these relations, the 
Teliirio-ethical concerning his destiny for the higher world, and the ethico-oultural with JJ^* jJ^Jldll'S«" ** 
respect to nature below him. He carries a purpose within him that ouffht to correspond with «zpcsuo of th« other. 
the desiflrn above him. He is appointed to become perfect in holiness as weU as in the beauty 
of «"lory, both to beffin with caltlvatinc natural accomplishments and the susceptibility for 
spiritual ffifts, and both to be consummated at their common ffoal. Men can not relinquish the 
one without prejudicing the other, without renderln^r the reaUsation of humanism in its 
genuine sense impossible. It has become obvious how profoundly the religious reform took 
both relations and obll^tlons into its scope. The reformers conceived at one intuitive glance. Contents of the 
that man in the midst of a dual relationship was to consecrate himself to the will of God, and ^^^^ concept of 
that man, by virtue of the strength thus imparted, may devote himself to God's service as an n^^uUtedUn the 
instrument of the divine purposes in the world. Under the condition of non-resistance and Reformation, 
cooperation man is to erow in sanctification so that of himself he may influence the natural 
world preparatory to its fflorifloation along with himself. 

Upon the basis of this double relationship humanity is to redeem the arrested 
and depressed life of nature in the process of reciprocal cultivation, to subdue the 
natural to the divine-human spirit, and, inasmuch as in his self dedication nature in 
its entirety is implied, to consecrate all to God. 
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Thns man is to appropriate to himself the divine Hie extended to him for accept- 
ance in order to become qualified for service as its conductor into the life of the 
world; he is to conduct the natural world by the ethically elevating, spiritualising» 
and transforming process through and with himself into the state of divine glory. 
This, "in a nutshell" is in substance, the world-theory of the Rfcfdnnatiott, the project and 
precept of civilisation, as expostulated by the evangelical denominations. 

This is the religio-ethical and none the less rational thought materifdising itself 
in the acts and deeds of practical Christian life, properly blending the sacred with 
secular concerns, the earthly with the heavenly things. Herein is formulated the 
full cognition of what the concept humanity ought to contain, humanity as held 
together by the reality of the "image", as founded and fixed in the being of God, and 
as becoming realised in the concrete. Henceforth the old contrast between sacred 
and profane in church matters is abrogated, both being but different relations of the 
same reality. These two sides, conditioning and complementing one another, are in- 
separable; if they are separated, or taken äs opposites or contrarieties, humanity 
itself is broken up and relapses into the ancient antitheses without humanism and 
without (rod. Whoever takes a position against this theory with its facts renders 
both religion and God-consciousness caricatures. Unless both are duly correlated by 
maintaining (1) the full cognition of the "likeness unto God", that is, of true 
humanity in unity and freedom as fixed in the prototype who is the image of the 
Father; and by thus (2) comprehending the intermediating position of man between 
the natural and spiritual worlds, as founded in, and revealed by, the person and work 
of the Mediator, neither of the above antitheses by itself will suffice to reduce the 
phenomena of history to a monistic theory of life, or to unlock the combination of the 
synthesis. 

§ 168. A sad spectacle, to observe now, how flippantly and frivolously those themes 
were handled, which it took history and the ablest minds of humanity so many 
millenniums to elaborate, and which the Reformation under palpable divine guidance» 
and under the endurance of indescribable sufferings, had elucidated anew; how the 
freedom of inquiry, so conquerously obtained through, and maintained in hot and 
bloody contests after the religious Reformation, was now abused in unsettling all that 
had been given to, and accomplished by, the champions of the cause of humanism. 

Under pretense of evangelical freedom, and rampant under the field-cry of radical 
emancipation, emancipated minds undertook to dissect, we might say vivisect» that 
cognition of humanity which the Reformation had regained, had so cogently formu- 
lated, and so heroically defended. The concrete synthesis of fact and faith is now 
anatomised after the manner in which a scientist cuts up a human corpse, as tho the 
conception of humanism could be proved or disproved by the use of the scalpeL 

The reform of doctrine, discipline, usages, and form of organisation was oompeUed in 
several instances to refute, if not to repress, wild outiprowths, so as not to commit itself to the 
reproach of silent assent; for the enemies used to hold the reformers and the renovated 
doctrines responsible before the diets and courts for misdemeanors committed in the abuse 
of freedom. No sooner were the restrictions alleviated than that ^^enlightenment" tried to see 
what could be made of the evangelical thoughts of freedom and humanity in the interest of its 
onesided world-consciousness. Some of the heralds of enlightenment desired that theChnroh 
as such should be disestablished altogether, or at least become deprived of the right of manag- 
ing its own affairs, which they seemed ready to take under control themselves. 

Those enlightened ones had reasons,perhap8, to fear lest a new persecuting church idiouM 
arise. Hence they set up the physioo-mobai. pabt of the idea of humanibm in oppoeznov 
TO THE BEiiioio-MOBAii PABT, as tho the latter were at variance with the former or irrelevant. 
The product was labeled "Natural Religion", from which "anthropomorphisms" were to be 
weeded out. 

In short, it had the appearance as if a new antagonist had risen against the Christian 
thought. Yet it only seemed so. Experiences of the saddest nature may account for the anx- 
iety which the lovers of the Bible manifested during the controversies. Yet che eontroversies 
do not justify the loss of too much of that confidence to which the thought of true humanism 
in the concrete is entitled. Throughout history the intention is obvious, that humanity 
should come to know and to show itself in all its phases, and this intention never permits 
of being foiled by any forced restriction. Hence the church should be last in becoming faint- 
hearted concerning divine truth ; and as far as sinners, unconverted and pardoned stnn«rs 
make up her constituency, she ought to enure herself to the enduranoe of pubUc oritioiam« 
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Let, therefore, the reooyered, the reformed cognition of hmnanity be inyeetigated Reason for 
and pnt to the test: to whatever is true and genuine in fact and sound in doctrine, no oritioism.^^ 
harm can be done thereby. Antagonistic investiication will only urge on, and in the ^ ^ ^' ^' ^« ^^* 
end, further those in the assurance of their faith who had weakened under the 
bold denials of a scepticism which from its nature must of necessity doubt its own 
assertions. Let this fundamental bipolar cognition be analysed as to its different 
elements and interrelations; whenever mischief or misrepresentation is intended 
the procedure always accrues to the disgrace of the assailant. 

The oonoeaBlon here made to critioism and 8oeptioi8m--flo far as it waives the privilesres ifonuon to b« »fraid «c 
of oharch-membership— should not be taken as a tolerance oriirinatinir from indifference. If «EnhoiithTöfhamaDitx» 
it should seem stranire to ffive so much license to free inquiry, then it is to be remembered 
that the Reformation owes its ori^rin and success to this very principle; else it should seem 
stranffe« too, that astronomy, once enveloped in the church with aU the other sciences, should 
have detached Itself from the dogmas of that church and become independent, so as to enrich 
knowledire in ^neral through unbiased research. Instead of becominir confused by the 
division of mental labor, know ledere is rendered the more lucid and test-proof. Hence there ^^ '^^Ij^l^f ' "^Lt 
is no reason to be afraid of a onesided idea of humanism detachinsr itself to take an inde- from chttrch-dof^«« 
pendent start upon a course of history of its own. Such a separate movement can only tend ^*^ | ijw^m *'9i%9 
to enrich the whole, tho it were but in the negative— and to enlargre our oomprehenidon of i^i iM, m, iss,' m, 
what humanism implies and how that knowledcre is to be applied« ^^' ^^ 

As a general thing "enlightenment'' was an anti-churchly movement that made irreligious 
it necessary to state the positive principle in counterpositioiL But it is necessary u^?^^^'^'^? ^"™ 
also to state the well-founded reasons for opposing the ecclesiastical apperception of forth. ° ^^ ^ 
humanism, tho the statement may be taken almost as an excuse of the irreligionists. ^^»^«■lA'^t^^'m« 
That we do not advocate the workings of, and have no partiality for, the movement, 
will appear when we come to investigate it as to its own merits. 

Even in the countries under Roman rule ecclesiastical diplomacy and despotic Romuinnimabi«to 
absolutism did not always succeed in suppressing free thought, critical examination S^^^^to^^lM^^""*^ 
and scepticism. »»o«i«t«. 

If Rome chanres Protestantism with bein« responsible for radioaUsm, Bishop Stross- inqatiition called forth 
meyer has demonstrated to her, that she had to ßght heretics, i. e., free thinkers, lon^ before ^••P>'i*o<<rM inqoirjr, 
the Reformation aiid in her own stronfrholds. The inquisition then in voffue was a judicature 
of the kinir, a measure of the worldly power, merely embeUished with ecclesiastical pomp and 
sanctimoniousness, and, of course, liiffhly approved of, if not explicitly sanctioned, by the pope. 

When Conrad of Marburg attempted to introduce the inquisition into iSermany as the first which ti noi to b« 
attempt at extending it, he was slain by Hessian peasants, because of his cruel treatment of f^nM&n^ woUmt 
Elisabeth of Thurin^ia. Then followed the burghers of Naples and Milan in resisting the 
Spanish contrivance to ferret out secret Moors. The people of Milan cried; "Longr live the 
kinc: ! Death to the inquisition T* In Naples the bells rane the alarm, and nobles arm in arm 
with commoners cried ; *The union shall live !** 

In Rome Christine, the amazon daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, spent her Swedish for- Christine 
tune. Said she to Burnet: "Of necessity the Church must be governed by the Holy Ghost, queen of Swekan. 
for since I am in Rome I have seen four popes, and I swear to you tliat none of them had any Adofphu, oriSebinf 
common sense". To be sure, one may doubt whether she had much herself. She had exchang^ pop«nr- 
a crown for a free, lusty life, and now she covets a crown a^rain, be it the Swedish or the 
Polish. Her adventures are only referred to at this instance in iUustration of the free and 
frivolous spirit of enlinrhtenment, which ever since the reiffn of Leo X had seised CathoUcism. 
To illustrate the truth, on the other hand (which might be proven from numberless other Riroritm of Oenerua no« 
instances of equal force) that onesided world-consciousness, or rather worldliness sprang w^rUUyhunutottnf*^' 
not from the rigorism of the magistrate of Greneva. Such reproach is ill becoming Rome in 
face of the fact that for the sake of contrast, Borne was not always very decided on the part of 
Gk>d-conscousness or godliness. 

Philip *8 BBOODnrcHi in thb EsooriaIi tubnbd out to bb ov bbaIi ▲dyantaob to thb Results of 
Dutch and thb Bnolish, and to the Reformation together with the cause of humanism. Philip *s 

The Dutch opposed the introduction of the inquisition, as mjuch as the deprivation of broodings to 
their constitutional rights, and the establishment of absolutism by military power. Holland- inaulsitk>n nnon 
ish freedom had been reduced to the small town of Alkmaar, which fifty years previously had Holland, 
furnished the stake the first victims of the Reformation. It was here that, in the days of the 
Bartholomew massacre, the freedom of Europe stood at bay, and fishermen, drowsy Dutch 
fishermen, withstood the veterans of Alva, the elite troops of the world. 

The Leyden people dug out the last blades of grass which ^rew between the cobble- 
stones on the streets, and cooked old shoes ; but they held out until the waves drove oif the tiMNetheriandrundw 
Spaniards Just at the hour when the battered wall broke down. Those heroes of Leyden '^"i»*» *« tm'm lu 
would eat the left arm in order to keep up strength for fighting with the right, until Wil- 
Uam*s Geuses brouffht them bread, carried throu«rh the dams by the raffioff North-Sea. 
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It was Hollaad that broke the Spanish power; and it was God who seattered the 
Armada into the winds and waters. Holland and England and Brandenburg, all 
Calvinistie» rose at once to beeome and to remain the leading nations. 

The Dutch navy yanqulshed the Spanish every where and hoUted broonuto their maefc" 
heads, sienif yin« that the sea was swept clean of absolutism. Their ships went oat, bound for 
Japan around the northern coast, with evanfreliats on board ; they hauled wool from Cyprus 
and silk from Naples. Amsterdam took the place of Yenice. I^yden became a university ; 
and Huffo Grotius wrote on international law. Upon the basis of Galvinisdo ethics and 
enerflryi people of faithful and dutiful character rose to a reliffious world-consciousness never 
heard of before. Upon the basis of navigration and the maritime commerce of Reformed 
nations, upon the basis of industry which France had driven to London and Berlin, a general 
and very promisinir advance was made in all directions of ethico-oultural life, starting riirht 
in to build up a solid and genuine civilisation without artifices and without censing. And 
a party of Geoses, the Dutch water-begvars, laid the foundations for New York. 

A Dutch soldier sits behind the stove in his barracks, musing over the universe 
and its origin, over Heaven above and the affairs of mankind upon earth beneath. It 
is Descartes, the pupil of Spanish Jesuitism, seeking his way out of the labyrinth of 
probabilism. Laboring under the conviction that first of all it is necessary to 
doubt everything, he resolves to be a sceptic Thinking, he breaks down the whole 
world-consciousness which has been imposed upon his thoughts. Only one thing he 
cannot argue away, his ''cogito." From that simple point he levels the ground for a 
mental reconstruction of the entire ''world-wisdom." 

He initiates a new philosophy for Spinoza, Locke and Leibnitz wherewith to 
engage their meditations. The single thought left to certainty, above the possibility 
of a shadow of doubt, is that he who thinks is really himself. ' That the ego thinks 
proves its existence and self consciousness. This certainty becomes the foundation 
upon which the whole tower of conclusions is reared heavenward. In the ego lie the 
ideas, and the perceptions are formed. But from whence do they get there? Probably 
they are delusions which do not truly reflect things around one as they really aia. 
Hence those perceptions and ideas and the process of their formation must be scrutin- 
ously examined. And one idea surpasses all the others which it is impossible that 
the ego should have produced of itself: the idea of an infinite being. Along with 
self consciousness the consciousness of God, then, the God-Idea, is to thought a neces- 
sity, since it cannot be thought away. Furthermore we find within ourselves the 
ideas of thought and of extension, over both of which we can think. This makes it 
necessary to presuppose subsisting existences; that is, substances conveying thought 
in their extensiveness. Thus Descartes penetrates deeper into, and advances higher» 
step by step, from his solitary ''ego'' because of its "ergo." 

It is plain that here a mode of ratiocination sets in, which is to hold sway over 
the new 8Dra thus inaugurated. 

Man, not God, is the major premise and stands in the center. 

From within, man*8 aspirations reach out to construct his world, the new humanistle«. 
Man is to appropriate to himself the obieotivity of things, and to model them into eonförm« 
anoe with thought. Man does not want the world to explain itself to him, because he must 
explain it to his own satisfaction. And the Master-builder of this world must be detectable 
under the given laws of thinking. That means, we must not accept anything as a matter of 
course, but are to reason out things ourselves. 

Then this new form of world-consciousness, which commenced with the protest 
of an autodidactie mind against all that is and was taught us to be so, the general 
"clearing up" (Aufkleerung) ensued. Under the new aspects the fragmentary and 
illfltting parts of a sort of kaleidoscopic knowledge were removed in order to erect 
the new building up<m the leveled ground of the ego. Soon the universitieB of Ley- 
den and Utrecht were drawn into the Cartesian neology, and all the high schools of 
the German nations followed suit in the work which again made "man the measure 
of all things." This was the beginning of the "enlightenment" among the learned; 
its charm consisted in the facilities which it afforded for popularising this wisdom to 
the level of a jejune generalness and pretentious subjectivism. 

§ 169. The Norman-French feudal lords had subjugated and trodden down tiie 
Anglo-Saxon element under papal sanction. But when the people of England arose 
in defense of their old church, the prime movers were discovered as coming from that 
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very Anglo-Saxon stock among whom Bangor and Lutterworth had not entirely been ^l^i^S£ 
forgotten. The people of Kngland had become disgusted with the rule of cardinals. ^|^ju^'*p°'^ ** 
The nation had become ripe for representatire government after the pattern of the g lao, tsa^m, lao, 
Galylnistic synods. The supreme Judicatory of Rome was abolished; neither Peter's ^^' ^^' 

pence nor the money for a pallium should leave the country. The •'spiritual" and JUSSSlUfSertii« 
Worldly" estates were combined under the ''crown''. Queen Elizabeth resigned the S^^.*^ cairinbtto 
title of the '^supreme head of the church"» altho retaining the more resolutely "the 
sovereign prerogative in all matters of state, ecclesiastical as well as secular." 

Thus the ffroand had been cleared in Reformed nations— to a certain extent: in the one AnotiMr Mqnei of 
by application of etliioal measures, whilst the Lutherans ffot mussed up a little through their ^'^"'pp'" opprawiv« 
doinnatical oontroyersiee. Both courses were conducive to the accelerated development of SUsureiu* ^ 
free mental activity, altho one anomaly continued« which at the bottom was as favorable to ^x'™' EuMumu. 

absolutism as any world-theoretical heresy :— the state-church, reducible to the circumstances 
created by Philip's fiUbusterinss. 

"My crown," said Bilaabeth, *is subject totheEin« of EiniTS and to nobody else". So much 
had PhiUp*s pressure accomplished, that the claims of ehuroh-doirma on one hand, and of 
free criticism and public inquiry on the other, miffht be discriminated and liquidated. 

What Descartes, the musing Dutchman, expostulated to the scholars, Shakespeare, Shakespeare 
the practical Englishman, exhibited to the public. Irrelative of, and indiflEerent to, 8S£Sl?älSid^** 
the religious tenet of the state-church even, he analysed human nature in open view expo^uiated to 
of the nation, and popularised the result by the dramatic representations of char- ^^ o ars; 
acters in their bearings upon historical events. These realistic pictures called forth 
a taste for both, anthropological and historical studies. In the grand descriptive ^^^^ out the 
style of Daniel, in the language which Wycliff had fixed by his translation of the £I^nwbiehpr<etic«i 
Bible, and with an intuitive insight almost bordering on inspiration, Shakespeare »tJ!!!.*^''' *'**'''" 
inadvertently pointed out the paths upon which, outside of the church and without wltory *^*°^**^ **' 
reference to her doctrines, the practical knowledge of man and the philosophy of his- '* ^ p"»^- 
tory were to proceed. 

In Hume, the subjectivistic historian, we see, bolder than anywhere else, that Haiiieeoii«i<unhoiii.n 
side of philosophy preponderating, which considers human nature under the low M^^'i^SLto. 
aspects of naturalism, not simply disregarding but even assaulting the spiritual, to 
say nothing of the religious, elements of personal life. According to Hume the con- 
cept of humanity is an abstract generalisation; humanity itself is treated as a col- 
lection of individuals without the inner connection through any "center of cohesion." 
under pretext of close investigation analysis dissolves the race into atoms, detracting 
the attention from the difficult problems (because of the inability to account for 
them, ) of the individualisation from the uniform bulk of natural generalness, or of 
explaining personal life as to either its limitations or its independence, according to 
its relations, adaption, and character. Hume estimated his work on "Human Nature" Rousseau showed 
as a stillborn child. But it was none. It grew up to become quite a selfwilled reiLic!? was 
and mischievous boy. It just suited the prevailing tendency of the time, which S^Äpp™*^ 
moved in the direction of utilitarianism, and which pampered the physical appetites 
of human nature. In Heaven and upon earth nothing was worth knowing, but what 
might gratify wants of that kind, and these wants were much simplified by Rousseau. 
On free English soil Hume thus wrought into system what had been hinted at by 
Herbert of Gherbury and Hobbes. An abstract and rather hazy Deism was construed English deism 
Into a sort of natural religion, which tried to bring under roof whatever remnants ^tä'^d«^dta!f 
retained from the God-consciousness, which could not be« "cleared up'' or cleaned ^rid.^^lü![£ä!? 
away. For a very indigent but so much the more pretentious "understanding" and 
a very diverted and dissolute world-consciousness, this natural religion with natural 
man as the center was sufficient, but not lasting. 

Then came Voltaire, and— "after us the deluge.** He was a pupil of the Jesuits „nd«wdinioPi«oh 
as were all the French enllghteners on the average. On Ms return from England >«i»i»ii»iby 
he made it his chief business to preach Hume and Deism. 

Bitter rancor and malicious sneer was all that Voltaire, the plagiarist of Hume, Toitair«. ih«Di.ffi«rM. 
could add from his own understanding; and all that henceforth agglomerated around ^*£^aSii^\S!!^ 
Hume's wormy nucleus. We dismiss it as below our criticism; neither do we ascribe 
much cultural import to the thirty thousand copies of the encyclopedia, through 
which the unwarranted and ujmiitigated hatred against the Clmstian principle of 
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humanism was spread among the nations. We decline to trace ont jost now the 
results of this conspiracy of godlessness. Samson's memoirs tell of them, and we need 
simply refer to Carlyle's very accessible sketch thereof. 

We were compelled to take notice of the outeroppinirs of "enlifirhtenment** in order to 
behold what had become of the problem of humanism under the onesided treatment reeard- 
less of its Christian concomitants. And we take notice of the fact, that the sale of the ency- 
clopedia was as yet strictly prohibited by the French crown, when the Protestant kin« feted 
its authors and made them courtiers at Berlin— just as he protected the Jesuits when they 
were driven out everywhere, in order to spite Maria Theresia. The En^rlish ambassador wrote 
home; "At this place nothing is seriously spoken of but Voltaire. He reads his tragedies to 
queens and princes until they weep, at the same time excellinc: the kins in witticism and 
burlesque. In this town nobody is considered educated who does not carry the poet^s work in 
his head or— in his pocket." 

§ 170. This brings us face to face with the modem state. To Frederick, the 
Great, nothing was more repugnant than organised societies. 

The circumstances during his reign, enlightenment in its free sweep, and his 
inclinations molded by training and experience, the bureaucratic machinery of gov- 
ernment, which he regulated in avoidance of the star-chambers ruling in contem- 
poraneous states, rendered the autocratic monarchy complete. His concept of the 
state was that it should keep aloof from religious entanglements; and that the king 
as its first servant should also stand neutral as to religious party strifes. On that 
score it was Frederick's maxim that every one of his subjects should believe and live 
according to individual preference— so long as his idea of the monarchy permitted. 
To decide what was in order this side the line of religious indifference, either 
Tersteegen's pietism or Wolf s rationalism, etc., was the office of the state-church. Of 
course, this rationalistic state-church ]ust then served her first term as the first hand- 
maid of the state; whose first servant was a kind of "acting bishop", within his 
country as in his diocese. In this enlightened despotism we recognise again the 
guarded indifference and tolerance found in various other places, where anything 
assuming a color of religiousness is tolerated, if only external conformity to the 
official religion of the state is observed for reasons of state, and where, therefore, the 
ideas of the subjects are cautiously watched, notwithstanding affected indifference 
and tolerance. 

The Marshal of Saxony, for instance, dared to propose to the kin« to leiralifle marriasea 
for periods of five years, whereby rich ffains in the number of recruits for military service 
would surely be realised. 'This kinff,'' said Hoerel, who certainly ouffht to have fully under- 
stood him, **was the first reigminv prince, who philosophically comprehended the aim of the 
state as a whole— who always acted in accord with the general idea before him, and who dla- 
eountenanoed specialties inconsistent with, or detrimental to, this ireneral aim.** 

The kincT in his capacity as "bishop'* decided what was against the general interests, 
unless this is kept in view, it cannot be fully apprehended to what extent the religious side of 
the thought of humanity was kept in bondage. Notwithstanding the humane assurances of 
allowing everybody to go to Heaven sans f aeon, such a state has obviously no room for a free 
church. The predilection of Hegel for this sort of enlightened absolutism is explained by the 
same i^asons enunciated at the instance of those ancient monarchies, where despotic govern- 
ments abetted the cultures based upon indefinite ideas about the deities, and antagonised 
every manifestation of individual selfhood. To monarchical absolutism in its latest form the 
nations of Burope owe the establishment of modern state-machinery inclusive of stand- 
ing armies; and also the system of arrondissements which required several territorial 
reconstructions. * 

To round off this or that province or state at the expense of third parties became 
the intermittent fever of the cabinets. Bruehl of Saxony had the house of Weissenfels 
dispatched inside of a few years. Eight granite coffins large and small witness that the 
court of Dresden must have been an expert in "doing it quietly.** No humanistic enlighten- 
ment could hinder the partitions of Poland, or prevent several sequestrations— actions which 
signify that princes, in proportion to their forces and on the strength of their connections, 
dared to depart from the principle of nationality and from mutual recognition of l^ritimate 
possession. The answer to these cabinet cabals is the rise of secret societies and of anü- 
monarchioal clubs. 

The Christian cognition of humanism and humanity being again rejected, it was 
felt that a substitue was necessary for the loss of unity. The North-European asser^ 
tioh of personality had degenerated into subjectivism which now began to question 
all authority even of the administration of justice. The idea of the Supreme Good 
had alniost disappeared from the books of the searchers after tmth, so that in 
consequence the objectivity of right and duty was more than questioned. 
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§ 171. An ideal conception of bmnanity became impossible imder tbese circnm- Political 
stances. Disintegration of the bonds of common fellowship and sympathy on the ^H^teneST^' 
one hand, and absolutism on the other should have taught the thinkers that abstract abaäutiun. 
thinking leads to a mist; that the rough realities of life cannot be regulated by sub- 
jective thought and conflicting theories into which the facts, each taken by itself, wiU dr^ä£< th?" 
not fit. It ought to have become evident to moralisers that the inquiries as to per- » f" ra»iy th^"^*^ 
sonal life, since Descartes' propositions of scepticism, carry with them a despotic ex- *''*"""'*• "* •"**^'*' 
clusiveness to the extent of denying the duality of the mind, and of aggravating its ^S!t£S\Sr """"''^ 
confusion about itself. What then, without the human "center of cohesion" or »«»"««"•"»• 
uniting factor, is to become of the tasks common to all and obligatory for each ix>noftheidea 
member of the human family, if on the basis of a onesided conception of personal br^^sai&utthe 
life each one construes a world-theory for himself out of his own age under pre- robjeo&vUm? ^^ 
tense of the right of private judgment, and if he then insists upon rendering his own „ _, ^ .. ^^ ^ 
view as binding upon others. If this is absurd, none can be made binding. Then •objMiivisni •t<ui»t 

Miiichtwi^d Absoluifauii. 

either despotism, which is anarchism from above, or anarchism which is despotism 

from below, must be the natural sequence. °*^ «m«"«»». 

Any onesided explanation of the contents conveyed in the term of humanity can, ^^ ^ oii«.ia«i 
in the last resort, found right and duty upon nothing but individual opinion, and can ^nq^^nr intohnmuiMi« 
offer no uniting principle. The incompetency of erroneous doctrines as to the human abuse of the 
soul and spirit shows itself practically in the severance of humanity, inasmuch as jägmentf*^** 
false theorising on that score will nourish hatred between the governing and the D«,wofih«mind> 
governed in the first place, until the peril threatening the social relations in general, JÄi^SSdSr4J*a 
the danger of disintegration, materialises. No statesmanship can save a nation from SSS ^ dJfiKd mL*^ 
falling asunder under the auspices of a humanism severe(l from theism. IdSiSS»?' "eentero« 

"The present mania for sreneral legislation in the abetraot is a menace to Uberty in een- * ^^' ^^' ^*' ^' ^' ^^ 
eral", was that of which Moeser complained. "They contrive to adjudge every Cfwe by printed 
statutes, regardless of the variety of circumwtances in each particular case, according to which 
justice is to be administered. Because Voltaire made it ridiculous, that one lost his case 
aooordine to the laws of his village— which according to the laws of another village in the 
vicinity he would have won— the demand for general rules and for tolerating no others is vo- 
ciferated. Proceeding in this course we would depart from the true plan of nature with its jfi^f^^''" ^-. 
wealth of variety, and we would invite that despotism which presses everything into a few undei^ui^tnism 
mechanical molds". cut loose from 

This dire complaint was made too late. It arose even from a miscomprehension of the theism, 
necessity of progress in Jurisprudence as indicated by Grotius* natural and national rights. iffMsii thereof upon 
As touching upon the leveling of justice to that equality before the law which sets up jurymen Jvbpnuienoe. Mom 
caUed from amou^ the professional court-house bummers and ward- politicians, as if this 
would answer the principle of each to be judged by his peers, Moeser^s warnin^r wiU remain a 
reproach aarainst the propensity of radicalism to degrade humanity to one common, low level. 
Radicalism makes it its business to trample under foot whatever stands out excellent from the 
broad stratum of general vulgarity— by the abuse of the old German jury-system and of the 
impartiality of law to which modern equality is no equivalent. But since we are on that 
level already, MoBser^s protest came too late. 

We have arrived at the age of enlightenment in full glare which, as Schiller dee- j^^tj^^m 
cribed, becomes in crude hands a firebrand devastating countries and laying cities in Ri,ht.brooibttothe 
ashes. According to Eant ''enlightenment is man's outgrowing his selfinflicted de- SESÄuriliäentom. 
pendency." Catholic as well as Protestant theologians had understood this long 
before Kant; Lessing's ''fragments'* came not unexpectedly to the support of ration- 
alism. Man with his reason has been made Judge of all things. "Religion inside the 
limits of pure reason", and "education of the human race" were the catch-words of 
the time. They were the field-cries throughout the combat in which a shallow knowl- 
edge showed defiance against a deeper exposition of the true nature of the human 
mind. A few independent anthropologists were simply nicknamed for want of 
argument against their deeper solution of the problems growing from the duality of 
personal life. 

upon the whole, humanity as represented by the occidental Aryans had attained 
to the great opinion of itself, that it now had entered into the full possession of 
human rights and had achieved perfect selfknowledge. Under the spell of selfde- 
lusion and selfsufficiency this humanity in partibus writes its history: histories of 
all nations spring up, histories of all sorts of poesy, of all religions. 
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Hairderooiiibfaiedltallinto Ids "ideas," tarjing to diow forlh the deeper relationship 
between nature and ^raoe, or reason and revelatioa. He tried to supplant rationalistin 
moralism by the idea of humanity, which he made intelUcrible and popular in Its full mean- 
ing by showinir that: **Hamanlsm is both at onoe, tiie reli^on and the iroal of all men." What* 
ever, after Deaoartes, a subJeotiyistieinTestiffation of human nature naaj possibly aoeomplish 
from below has certainly been obtained by Herder« But from the laek of means whieh his 
rationalistic state-churchism could not furnish, he failed to demonstrate theeaodinal factor 
of his humanitarianism. That the uniting center of attraction was missiniTi was felt by 
SohMermaeher, who (like Kaftan and Ritsohl at present) supposed that the default could be 
remedied by provlnff the connection ezistincr between all things, and by emphasising the idea 
of the ehureh. 

It could avail but little to repristinate the do^^ma of the church In the place of 
the lost momentum from which the thought of humanism and the unity of humanity 
had taken its rise. Only where the contrasts resting in human nature are reconciled 
through the Mediator, and after they have been brought to full consciousness, these 
contrasts become practically modified and harmonised. In other words, to "enlight- 
ened'' thinking He had become obsolete, in whom alone the measure and coherency of 
all things is to be found, in whom the ethical obligations and the eternal destiny of 
humanity are exhibited in the concrete. 

The conflicts between Church and State, each representing one side of the problem 
to be worked out in coordinate methods of cooperation, have a stiU deeper significance 
than that referred to in g 159. These conflicts which have always agitated history 
result from the polarity between ecclesiastical and civil life treated of in § 119. Each 
of these ^heres is animated by the energy to realise its conception of the ideal of 
what is purely and truly human, the one representing the natural, the other the 
spiritual pole of the synthesis: until the converging movements of history under 
higher guidance render their unification complete. 

The necessity of discriminating between the antithetical constituents of human 
nature and of humanity in general, and the necessity of dividing the work among 
the spheres of religion and ethics through cultus and culture, could become evident 
in no other way but by the bearing of theories upon the course of events, or, as has 
been said, by the import of the historic undercurrents upon the transactions of his- 
tory. As far as "enlightenment" is concerned, this necessary polarity between the two 
spheres entertaining each its side of the matter under discussion, had not been under- 
stood. In the "higher" grades of humanity, at least, the import of that part of 
humanism which the church is to cultivate, was considered immaterial and irrele- 
vant. The polarity was paralysed by treating the spiritual side as contradictory to 
humanism. 

Unfortunately the church, too, on the other hand, ignored this polarity. The 
ecclesiastical community falls into the error that the state is Christian, and that 
therefore every citizen is ipso facto a member of the church. The public had not 
become aware of the fact, that with the acceptance of the doctrine of the state being a 
"contrat sociale*' the state ceased to be Christian; and that the church, by recognising 
any individual of the very promiscuous civil society as a church-member also, had 
allowed the opinion to prevail, as tho she had assumed the nature of the promiscuous 
public in her participation of progressiveness, and was therefore to be put on a level 
with other self constituted associations. The difference between the church and the 
world is removed because both apparently cover the same ground; the Church becomes 
humanistic and is considered to be of mere human origin; Christendom and Chris- 
tianity are deemed as equivalent. 

The ministry accommodates Itself to this pubUo opinion. Society on its part nar- 
rows the idea of the church to the circle of the theologians, or overstrains the idea of the 
general priesthood of all Christians, whilst the theologians on their part acquiesce in the 
common interpretation of humanism as sufficient for religion. External adherency toa eon- 
feasion, a "symbol of faith," now called *'the faith," is deemed sufficient for being considered 
a Christian ; it is held almost as meritorious if one still believes in a ''higher being." Gradu- 
ally the esteem in which the confession was held diminishes ; and even in the church the 
recognition of orthodox doctrine becomes dim and is considered unessential. Those who were 
appointed guardians and defenders of the full and dual bearing of that whi<d& the term 
humanity contains, are the steward« of the divine mystery impUed in it no longnr. Vot by 
concert of opinion the Church, in order to remain popular with society and with the musses, 
is determined as much as society upon the process of leveling. Flat superfioiaUty on the part 
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of eooleatastloal rhetorio-«ow ealled *Wored elooutton**— U taken for profound pradenee, fcavtaffefwhatth« 
■tnoe popularity is takon for raoeen in enlargrinff tiie number of membership. In its method iTbeonM^mvdr**** 
of keepln« aeoount of members joined and dollars ooUeoted, the ehureh beoomes **ilatitudina- *^^ *^*S^t ^a!* ^*^ 
rian'* indeed ; and by applying the methods through whioh moneys are made up, she beoomes IwcUd« proMM lowwing 
worldly in an ahtrmincr decree. ^SSJliJT i^Äüi, 

On the whole» enlightenment as a historieal movement had to be instrnmental« th^eimrvhiBma 
nerertheless, in the farther deyelopment of the idea ot humanity inasmuch as it •^•^^^^n*-. 
applied this idea to all phases of practical life despite its onesided conception. Altho it 
was so onesided in its moralising that Christmas-sermons of that period are extant, in 
which 'the utility of wintering cattle in stables" was made the topic, instead of the 
nativity of the Savior, The True Man:— -yet that moralising of enlightened ration- 
alism bore the good fruit of a thorough humiliation through a Napoleon. For it is 
questionable whether without this humiliation the sense of liberty and unity would i!äl1i!S^b7r'^'" 
have outiived «enUghtenmenf, and whether the import of religion upon human life »^•^"*» «»-«^«*^ 
would have been so readily acknowledged again and so easily restored. 

Enlightenment had to serve the purpose of ventilating the humanistic-cultural su*S!h?r!hi7mr 
fllde in opposition to the domineering altho servile state-churchism. Through an Mi^ttlp^^^™ 
entire century the state-churches had allowed the neglect of ethical studies withal 
the preaching of utilitarian morals; much less had these churches the courage to 
demand practical exercise of humaneness. J^ «L? paSlf ''^ 

•I p «HMd •! any nte, ha t 

Theoloffy was at fault. For it was in eonsequenoe of the subtle oontroyersies about the negriwtod to diwriininata 
**oommunioatio idiomatum" that the doctrine of the true humanity of the Mediator had been moi^VandChHtUaa 
rendered suspect of heresy in almost Bysantine fashion, that the secularised thinking of «^'«^['«^'^ *^'^*^'^ 


•ociety found the ehureh only too ready to go with it to the other extreme of iflrnoriner the hnmaiMn« 
doipma of the deity of the Christ. The Church abetted enlightenment to such lengths, as that 
the sreat polar tension between the Church and society in general— which is necessary to pre- an aimiMi Byuntiine 
serve the reli^ous side of the dualism manifest in human life, but requires selfdiscipUne b^J^i'ngUr^oV'them 
under auspices of an authoritative spiritual censorship— had become almost entirely neu- fails in with th« 
tralised. The Church had too much conformed herself to the ''world'*-and had thereby «tÜ^httiäyV^biic. 
become deffraded to a kind of spiritual police for maintaining order in the State. Sf^^'TJSf '^^ ^ ^ 

CH. VL CIVILISATION RBNDBRBD TRANS-OCBANIC. AND TBB THOUGHT OP 

HUMANISM COSMOPOLITAN. 

§ 172. After the severe chastisement contracted and sustained by the presump- 
tuous and irreligious humanistics and by the insipid state-churchly rationalism, we '^^^^^Sul^d 
hail the turn of the tide bearing upon its enlarging wave-circle the neglected relig- ^^m^ i^«f th« 
ious side of humanism. This "reactionary" movement, as the '^freethinkers" called JSJrJ^'^i^J.TcilS«« 
it, affected» in the first place, those nations which on that account became now the ^li^ous side of 
Influential nations of the Occident; not that their intellectoaliioi just looked into humanism, 
created the new »ra— at least not that alone. The new formations in course of prepa- new «ranotormt«! hj 
ration required the extension of transmarine relations in which a practical and free b^t^^Hhf^tfnliu^of 
will got opportunities to manifest itself. The new formations ensuing furthermore ^tat1?n^*°^ 
caused the reaction which the extended relations were bound to call forth in the |g^'!j*iu* *"•"*'■*' 
countries where that extension of civilising influences originated. 

The Hollanders under Philip had been first In pointing out the direction in 
which the cause of true humanism might ramify. The reaction alluded to was to MMr^i^'^abSratnni 
come, first in order, from the Uoited States. The European nations were thus and Tn.i'wndrS**""' **^ 
now brought into permanent contact with the ethnical substratum of the Ugro-Altaio «»^i»^«"^ 
and Mongolian nations east and west of Europe. 

In the Bast, Europeans laid their hands upon Siberia, thereby freshening up certain old 
memories. We remember the sliffht acquaintances formerly made through Alexander, then 
SMne communication by way of the silk-road, then on the occasions when the Huns paid the 
Europeans a few Tisits, then at another caU on the day that the popes disciplined some Saxons, 
and for the last time when, shortly after Maroo Polo's return, Albuquerque, and again th* 
Geuses. returned aU those visits and knocked at the doors of China and Japan. 

In the countries of the settiner sun, whither Mongolians had migrated evidently the 
wrong way—for culture so far had ever taken the westward course— Mongolian empires had 
been founded and destroyed. Remnants of the Tshitshimelcians were met with, who (most likely 
during the invasions of Dgengis-Khan*s hordes), had at about 1200 A. D. left Asia by way of 
the Aleutes, and spread over the substratum of a preceding culture. A stiU higher culture was 
obtained under Tolteoian and Astecian dynasties whioh seem to have foUowed at the time of 
the new oommotions caused by Kublai Khan. 
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Relations, then, are fonning of which nobody had ever thought, not even 
those who Just then were engaged in analysing and anatomising 'Immanity^ 
with eats of reason more or lees doll. And with these new relations there mshed 
into Sorope a flood of new thoughts. Remarkable rays of a light, kindled by 
old remembrances about going and teaching all nations, beckoned westward. 
Those who had been waiting for the dawn of that light had experienced sore disap- 
pointments during the conquests and colonial exploits to which the Europeans at 
first betook themselves, attracted by rumors of gold« 

The Roman nations inaugurated their colonial enterprises upon the ground that 
the pope had America portioned out to them for the purpose of ^compelling" the 
aborigines to enter the Kingdom. It was for this reason that Spain and Portugal 
flaimed sole control over the seas; and that Philip expected the influx of gold from 
Peru in support of Alva's attempt to extirpate heresy on Dutch territory. 

Remarkable rays of light thrown upon old remembrances— which had been pre- 
served in childish tales about fairy-lands, sought at first by the western route— had 
at the same time led a new generation of Europeans to the East. 

On the 12th of liaroh, 1514, the ffrand embawy of Portuflral held ita entree into Borne, 
brinffinir the news of the discovery of Bialaooa. It was made the oooasion for the Orient to do 
homaere to the Yioe-God of Borne— for the extremes to meet. Marshaled by heralds, a rich 
donation was carried up to him, which consisted of the costliest vestments decided with pre- 
cious stones, and ffolden vessels. Surrounded by these presents a Persian horse headed the 
procession. Gorffeously caparisoned it was led alonff under the Jubilee of the spectators lininc 
the streets, because on the beujk of this horse rode a leopard trained for the hunt. Then an 
elephant of largest siae came waddlincr alon^r« From the citadel of St. Anselo cannons 
thundered the salutes across the Tiber up to Peter^s ffrave. Dlero Paoheco deUvered the srand 
oration and— thrice the elephant f eU upon the knees before Leo X. 

Pageants and anecdotes are instructive, inasmuch as they express the mode of 
thinking and the world-consciousness of a people prevailing at a given period of 
time. This thinking and going upon adventurous expeditions was accompanied 
with the inclination to lay the world at the feet of the father of the Christian house- 
hold in filial obedience and devotion. This is one of the few traits which might 
reconcile one with such an arrangement for ruling the fates of humanity and with 
the disposition to submit to such paternal rule. This trait Is similar to the single 
redeeming feature of Asiatic life pursuant to which the authority of the house*father 
is transferred to the ruler of the state. This patriarchal principle is ideal and 
amiable, even if subverted into oriental despotism. But admiring, perhaps in a 
sentimental mood, this ideal, as some of us have, it was forgotten that with the 
transfer of patriarchal authority to one who rules over a large territory, the childlike 
attachment and the parental love holding a family of good breeding together, cannot 
be transmitted to the sovereign of a multitude of diverse tribes, much less of a variety 
of nationalities. In spheres thus extended sentiments soon cease to reciprocate. 
Patriarchal rule and obedience to it then assume the nature of cold business transac- 
tions and despotic regulations. Under such government spiritual advance is out of the 
question; for nations treated as minors will never attain to manliness and selfhood. 
And since this was the condition of the subjects of Rome just as much as in 
Peking, we are compelled to extend this conclusion to the Roman principle of coloni- 
sation, as implied in and. illustrated by the display of patriarchal affection at the 
beginning of Rome's trans-oceanic connections. 

i 173. TheGermanicnationsenteredtheseconnectionsinadifferentmanner. First 
in order to extend the influence of the reformed religion were the water-beggars. These 
outlaws were virtually the founders of the second republic in the delta of the Rhine» 
after the pattern of the Swiss republican confederacy established at its head. The 
dashing daringness, vrith which 1;he Brill" was snatched from the clutches of Alva, 
encouraged the Hollanders in their gloomiest days and rekindled the Are of patriotism. 
The freebooters developed into a regular navy. Trade followed and created the Dutch 
East-India Company, whilst the England of Elizabeth as yet traded with Persia by 
way of Russian overland routes. The horizon continued to widen; such companies as 
the Russian, the African, the Turkish, and English East-Indian, started up in quick 
succession, all equipped with the privileges of great monopolies. The ports in 
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Ameriea were secured and French preoccnpants poshed aside. On land and npon the hwiiim of aomuiM« 
waters (xermanio mariners met and vanquished the Roman. The net result of the Moond^Haport. 
contest was destined to benefit mankind in generaL 

Finally the western Aryans met the eastern again for the first time since they AftorioorMpantiontti* 
had separated upon the terraces of Iran; one branch moving west, the other taking J^HH^^IIH^ 
possession of the large peninsula between the Indus and the Ganges. Their meeting j^ ^t^^ Hindo« 
again at the opening of the new »ra was of incalculable import ■*"•• **^ "p«««»- 

After the MonffoUan had set foot npon the neok of the peaceable Hindoo in the 
time of Babur, Orand-moffuls held sway over the length and breadth of the Aryan country; SSS-JriSST^LSSf* 
after the death of Aurencr-Zebs the downtrodden nation lay distracted. The satraps declared of tb« Britbh anmu. 
themselves independent; but the subjuflrated peoples rattled their chains in vain. Bnirland 
needed but little strategy to intervene in the internecine wars of the Indian rulers^ and little 
effort to master and mana^re these nations by makin^r the native rivals English vassals. Of 
course, in order to maintain English dominion, conquests became necessary. The wars with 
the Marattee were victoriously brought to a termination, and Pitt, by means of the famous OuioeUatioB of the 
Bast-India Bill prevented the Bast-India Company from becoming a state within the state, cto^^^ ^ '^'^ pl^*^ 
so that after the lapse of nearly a century D'IsraeU was enabled to earn the glory of having 
added an empire to the crown of Victoria. England became, as Heeren Judged, '*a market for £|£^w!>St!!!'^^bBä. 
the products of English manufactories and a whirlpool in which the Indian treasures 
disappeared." 

It may be that from the start the India-budget was a money speeolation. Indeed, those 
hundred millions, which England received from Indian sources every year, amply covered the 
original cost. These millions upon millions prove the rich resources opened with cheap 
Indian labor, and prove the enormous advantages accruing from the new relations for both SS ft -Ttnir***^'* 
eountries. English capital rendered the moist and fertile lowlands and the Alpine meadows 
profitable. Hence to the cause of humanity, which Providence, overruling history, has at 
heart, the fifty miUions realised by Indian cotton-raising alone are of higher significance 
than the fact that British capital found its safest Investment in Indian enterprises. These 
millions shall not lead us to ask whether we have merely to deal with mercenary schemes to 
mulct India systematically. We have a deeper interest in these results than the cash- balance 
sheet sets forth, inasmuch as they prove the permeation of the Hindoo nations with elements 
of European culture. Ignorant as to the bearing of these factors upon their future fate« the " wimM. 

Hindoos could do nothing but submit to the unavoidable. The issues growing out of this 
mode of disseminating Christian world-consciousness will evince themselves as highly satis- 
factory to the Indian people, if the process continues in a tolerably humane way under Just * 
and Judicious rule. 

Concerning England this relation instantly became of far higher value than the ^ ,,„^„„ 
financial profits. The best interest drawn from the Indian investments consisted in g^T'^^'^^"*^ 
the stimulating reaction upon the religious life of the ruling nation. This blessing 
manifested itself immediately in the revival of the missionary zeal quickening the £lf i^Ii^I^m!^*^ 
activity of the high-churchism of the state, which of yore had incited the English "^"» "^ •* •»«••• 
people to sympathise with their cousins on the continent 

Since Alescander^s expedition so little had been heard of India that Europe simply won- 
dered at the legends about an oriental '^Prester John** entwined with the rumors about the 
marvelous wealth of India. The great country of the East appeared to the mind of Europe as 
a distant mountain, inaccessible on account of the Turks. Now it was open for intercourse 
bv way of doubling the Cape of Good Hope, the realities of the once mysterious regions sur- 
passed the dreams of the European cousins. And for the realities of the present life the east- ]>oQi)iin. q^^ ^ q^^ 
em Aryans were now reclaimed from their dreamy existence under the incubus of a self con- HopAopemd India lo 
structed invisible world, awakening when they became aware of the practical energy with Ewnmr^idh^Mi land 
which the western Aryan labored to overcome diifioulties. *l*'Jp" obrtmeted by 

hcTorkt. 

The widely contrasting peculiarities of consciousness caused each branch of the 
same race to come again in contact one with the other, whereby the Hindoo frame of 
mind is to become elevated to its normal balance. For, in the midst of the times 
since their separation, the point of equipoise had been provided for, at which their 
estranging views of life might become reconciled ; the synthesis of the polar antithesis 
had in the meantime become revealed, the "synthesis" of the seeming contradictory The Angio- 
Ideas which had always swayed both groups of the Aryans. ^th dividing"^ 

It remains, for the present at least, the task of the Anglo-Saxons to divide the com^on^tMtator 
Inheritance of Christianity with the Hindoos, as it behooves relatives. But in antici-]ä*ati^i.**'**"' 
pating Asiatic prosp^ts we have rather gone ahead of our theme. 
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§ 174. At the present stage of this disquisition it is onr aim to show how the 
transmarine relations extended the horizon of the European nations, and how these 
new relations reacted upon their political economy and their social and religions life. 
No sooner had the Europeans taken a glance at the East, than that they slowly com- 
menced to branch out to the new western continent also. Altho very little attention 
had so far been given to America, yet it was destined that from thence the greatest, 
piost direct and most wholesome influences should be derived. The Dutch had taken 
the initiative in founding a North American colony, ever since William of Nassau- 
Orange had taken that step into consideration, when it seemed as tho Holland was to 
be sacrificed to Spanish fury, and abandoned to the sea from which it had been 
wrested. 

Ten shirts, thirty pairs of stockings, ten shotguns with ammunition, thirty iron 
kettles and a copper pan they had paid for the land upon which New York stands 
today. 

After this beginning the British began to look after their interests in the region 
of New Amsterdam, and to put in their claims. Upon this new soil colonial life 
thenceforth produced new ideas which in Europe had never been heard of before. 
Powerfully did these ideas react upon the mother country, its state-policy and üb 
comfort. 

Those forty-one men, who in the month of December A» D. 1620 stood around the 
table in the cabin of the Mayflower, were British Nonconformists. They stood wait- 
ing in solemn mood for their turn to subscribe the first constitution which was based 
upon the equality of the rights of each and all. It meant a simple social contract 
the like of which the world had as yet never witnessed. Based upon the freedom of 
conscien<fe, political freedom was warranted. What would have been impossible in 
Europe was bom upon the waves of the Atlantic ocean, to be carried out in the woods 
of the new world. This practical rise of an entirely new form of government,— after 
the pattern of the Galvinistic or rather biblical constitution of the church— the world 
owes as much to the EngUsh zealots, who sought religious and ecclesiastical unity in 
a rituaUstie liturgy, as to these English and Caledonian dissenters, who ent loose 
from the anomalies of a state-church. 

Huipuenots and Culdean Presbjrterians had taken refu^re upon the Blue Mountains of 
North. Carolina. When they met to orsanlse themselves into a body politic, they eaUed their 
home Mecklenburg in honor of the wife of Georgre III. After the battle of Lexin^tcm they were 
foremost in raising their voice in favor of independence from the British crown. 

This was the definite and decided motif of the counterbass intoned by the Mecklenburarian 
Americans, in harmony with which the melody of the Declaration of Independence was com- 
posed soon after: **We hereby declare. • • All laws and commissions oonflrmed and derived from 
the authority of the kinir or parliament are annulled and vacated ; all oommissioni, civil and 
military, heretofore granted by the crown to be exercised in the colonies, are void. • • As all 
former laws are now suspended and the oongress has not yet provided others, we judge it 
necessary for the better preservation of good order, to form certain rules and regulations for 
the government of this country, untU laws shaU be provided for us by the congress". 

This declaration once put down in writing by Anglo-Saxons, '^Orangemen** and 
French refuges, the thought of humanism was practically demonstrated to its full 
extent in the grand event of 1776— on the 4th of July. 

The thought of humanity, then, is finally understood and takes the shape of a 
documentary instrument unequaled in the history of modern culture, of Christian 
civilisation, notwithstanding the erroneous deductions eventually drawn from it. 
Socially North America— with the exception, of course, of Roman Mexico, which is 
scarcely to be counted in as yet— is the offspring of England; but in such a manner 
that the mass of immigrants, incessantly flowing in from the "old eountry^, is 
reduced to its elementary radioes, and is purged thereby of such old dross as, for 
instance, the primal ingredients of Norman feudalism, and of such repulsive residue 
as the refuse of Romanised nations brings along; whilst the Saxon traits are kept 
up and fostered, because of their principles of selfhood and honesty, and their sent!- 
ments of sympathy and fidelity. Springing up from forests and prairies under the 
canopy of the blue sky and the stars, state after state augments the power of the 
Union, which is built up like the primitive log-cabin, rough and ready, with a view 
to rapid improvement 
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David Crockett wmwoB about in wUdem aaacM lo Bolitary, that herds of deer stare in iiinMrationofNorfli 
amasemeot at the stran^re intruder, when one of their number is shot and drops down in their ^'^*'^^ 'i^?**7fl'*' 
midst. From the scenes of the huotine grounds, from adventures with trappers and miners, naUon«i ehwrMter. ° 
with the bear and the buffalo, he eomes to take his seat in conirress. In tfie circus and at the Cveer of David Croek«M. 
presidential banquet he is always the same, ''half horse, half alligator". As a matter of ooorse 
he dies in his boots, a favorite of the people and hero of folk-lore. 

Such is the stamp of the Americaa natioa as compared with others. In humble 
stations of life, under the pressure of the privations of pioneering; the hearthstone is 
laid in the log-house; tender considerateness of mother, wife and sister becomes the Labor for 
stepping-«tone to educational accomplishments, to virtue and honor, Doth becoming common interests 
corner-stones of prosperity in a palace. Comfort is taken by storm and time by the fore- level ^ '^^ 

lock. Every muscle is strained, every force liberated and developed, utilised and im- JqnriSJ!""*"**'*"* 
proved upon, so as to increase and save human strength by subduing the powers dor- 
mant in nature. The most heterogeneous nationalities meet and mingle on foreign soil, 
and are pressed into service for mutual assistance. The people labor in the pursuit of 
common interests, and gradually amalgamate in the observance of the emphasised 
habits and customs of the country, until the antagonisms are either assimilated into, ^ni^nti*^^^^««-, 
or disappear from, the establishment of a distinctly characterised nationality after abolished. 
alL Many prejudices must be thrown aside, many an old-fogyish form of convention- 
alism becomes ridiculous. For, in the forest, and on the frontier, even in the 
store or office, ceremonious circumstantiality ceases to be admired and becomes cum- 
bersome; whilst true urbanity is not at all depreciated and vulgarity is ostracised. In 
a form of liberty entirely new in history, we witness how in a great nation» side by 
side with rude manners and bad characters, the excellencies of human nature also ■'p'l*™*?*!?^ . 

' whether the Oood or ihm 

exist, and how both grow to proportions which in such close proximity would JJJJJS^^^JjJ^JJ^* 
have seemed impossible. The world witnesses the successful experiment of testing B^tu&rtToB.* 
which of the two, the Good or the Bad has the more attractive force, or gives the best 
satisfaction, and gains the most popularity. 

§ 175. We must return to the Rhine and its vicinity, where the thoughts were ^^^^p^ „ 
ushered into the world which rendered the wild West capable to respond to the de- ^""RT".«"*??**"*'' 

*^ ^ conditioning the taocMi 

mands of modem culture, and even to carry out the principles of Christian civilisa- o«thi.«p«im«it. 
tion. For, said pope ^neas Silvius, "nowhere among the nations is found so much pop« jsdmb gfiTii» «ih 
freedom as in the German cities, in comparison to which the populace of the Italian *™*" i m, i4u 
republics are mere serfs." Yet Germany had grown to be just as servile in the mean 
time. In consequence of the Reformation the power of princes had been largely en- 
hanced. This result may be deplored, but since the German Reformation did slight 
the opportunity to create an ecclesiastical self government independent of the state, Reform«tion*eni«intod 
it was unavoidable. Under the denominational and monarchical absolutism, as facil- staknch^n^. 
itated by the errors of theologians and cultivated by the Jesuits, the political effects 
of the Reformation were crushed, and the unfolding of the thought of humanity and 
the happiness of the subjects was repressed. Keeping pace with the power of mon- 
archical star-chambers, there grew up the intolerance of Protestant as well as catholic 
state-churches with their procedures against witchcraft, at pillories and in chambers 
of torture. In the Thirty Years War, necessary for the preservation of the humanistic Thi'*y y^ ^«^ 
attainments and of religious freedom, these principles disappeared almost entirely f;^J|^*^'^i~"^?'ig, 
under the selfish polity of conquest, and under disregard for nationalities, as 
practiced in the cabinets of both religious parties. The contest of intrigues ended •nd^tdtho^S'* 
'^without an ideal,** as Hegel designates the exhausted condition of Europe in the *" ' "^ 

middle of the seventeenth century, 

Buropean culture appeared as if doomed to extinction ; it was bare of an ideal since 
Germany, in addition to its impoyerishment from bein^ always the battlefield of the Euro- inrope «diaiHtad. 
peans, had become isolated from the traffic of the world. Venetian commerce had founded 
and nourished the prosperity of the Grerman cities. Now, with the oceans thrown open, the 
Venetian ships like those of the other Romanic powers rotted upon stagmant canals. Ger- 
many was switched off from international intercourse, and the ^reat minsters dottinc: 
the routes of former munificence remained unfinished. Many other circumstances con- 
curred to subject the empire to a deadening stasrnation, and the nation, lacking the econom- 9*^'??;^'^^ *^ 
leal stimulus and hence erowins: indolent as to progress, entirely for^rot to improve and com- impoTertahMi alwbj th« 
pleteits political and ecclesiastical arrangrements. Previous begrinnings, so full of promise d«oitiMo<v«iüo«. 
of a fflorious.f uture; were abandoned under the ereneral discouragrement, and public life crept 
along^ as weU as the policy of expediency allowed, whilst potentates ffreat and smaU made 
themselves comfortable after the pattern of VersaiUes— andthe wise heads wrote books. 
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Germany liad been able to break the fetters of a Roman world-monarchy, and to 
deliver the thought of universal humanism from its Roman bondage. But Germany 
proved unable to carry out, by practical and energetic measures, the great thoughts^ 
which had been set free through its religious ref onn. Whilst the other Germanic 
nations busied themselves with naval exploits, and as fruits of their daring enter- 
prises earned a large harvest of ideas and means» Germany had to commence anew 
with colonising and repopulating its own soil, and was compelled to stay at home. 
The circulation of its vital sap went on as in sleep. For the time being Germany 
consoled and contented itself with having its intentions and principles stored up in 
books and piled away in libraries— until the necessary awakening to its task in the 
world took place after a long and phlegmatic doze. Germany continued to argue 
upon the things of which it had full possession, about its cognition of the value and 
dignity of man, about the evangelical freedom of a Christian, about the state of spir- 
itual childhood in the relation between God and man, etc. etc. Germany enjoyed the 
understanding of the true and illustrious idea of humanism; but its realisation it had 
to leave to other people. 

That great movement of liberating the 'third estate*'— beginning with Wycliff 
in England, having been taken up by the Taborites of Bohemia, and in the cause 
of which the Bundschuh-peasants had rung the alarm— had come to a dead stop. 

The Jesuits saw fit to take up the popular cause to the advantage of their 
schemes. When they declared the state as of mere human origin, they had taken 
every precaution in advance, that matters of public interest were formulated according 
to their doctrine of the contrat sociale. Thus Jesuitism managed to get control over 
the course of events to the extent of dethroning any prince opposing this contract» 
the "head of the church" excepted. Such were the principles expressed by Laynez in 
the council of Trent, whose acceptance the protestants scorned, and which the Roman 
church never retracted. 

Seokendorir wrote ''the state of the Christians" in defiance of Jesuitioal tenets; and 
PufendoriT, returning from Copenhacren and setting up natural law upon the principles of 
Grotlus and Hobbes— still postulates duties to God in the first place, from which he deduces 
those to the effo and to f eUowmen. 

Aside from those theoretical works scarcely any practical activity on the score of 
social development is perceptible. The prerequisite for the practical efficacy of the 
Christian thought would have been a reorganisation of political economy, such, for 
instance, as the Puritans had achieved in Rhode Island— but which in Europe under 
the sway of the Bourbons and Habsburgers seemed an impossibility. The occasion for 
this reorganisation was swiftly approaching, nevertheless. A storm was brewing in 
the West. 

Lecky in his ''History of England in the 18th century" has shown why this 
country escaped the destructive effects of the French revolution. Nothing but the 
revival of evangelical Christianity saved Great Britain from the contagion; for 
nothing less than personal religiousness and consecration to a life in obedience to the 
gospel enables people to comprehend the thought of humanism in its full and true 
sense. This was what Wesley preached, who had gone to Saxony in order to study 
the piety of the Moravians, and to ask Count Zinzendorf for advice. It was the 
preaching of the Wesleys and the Whiteflelds which generated that intense conscioua- 
ness of personal responsibility and cooperation which alone is the preventive against 
the explosion of natural forces in riotous excesses. The world-theory implied in such 
sermonising, as based upon the genuine and restored God-consciousness, and as com- 
bined with the dual bearings of the thought of humanity: this alone makes people 
firmly adhere to true freedom, and assures a happy advance of civilisation and the 
prosperity of a nation. 

When the great Romanic revolution was in its state of incipiency the old Ger- 
manic conception of liberty revived, as if the salubrious breeze from the western 
woods and prairies reminded the Germanic mind of the days of its youth. The 
undaunted fidelity of Justus Moser alluded to, was patriotic enough to protest against 
the generalisation of laws and against the reduction of one's social standing to the 
common level of vulgarity. 
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He wrote avalnst the *^i«niiloal fashion of oompotlnir codes of general laws**, be- Kwi t. m« 
catue they "ettrance us f rom the nature of things which in its adaptedness for unfolding tradencr, to rni«raiiM 
indiTiduality demonstrates its wealth". Addressing the 'Ticar of Savoy, in care of Monsieur |^'£^*'«[Ji^ 
Sousseau", he showed how dangerous the inclination to leveling legislation must of neces- 


sity become to freedom in general. Equally alarmed by the dream of a general form of leg* JJ^jJ^* * ',,|y ^ - / 

lalation and jurisdiction was the pious and strict Karl yon Moser. "Enwrapping a man in emotion 

furs from head to heels in the month of May may be the proper thing for St. Petersburg, ^^ T^^jT*^*^ 

whilst in Naples such a dress would be unendurable". In Moser the fexIjINQ of that which is wisäom. 

humane to perfection, namely the consciousness of being a child of God, was active in the 

form of practical wisdom. 

ooo 

The world stands wide open in the East and the West, preiMtred to receive the R«cro«iwei: 
impartation of higher principles, awaiting new methods of cultivation« For the first ,«, ^^ «ntthn« uih» 
time the surface of the earth in its entirety becomes historic ground. The expansive ^SH^hSS^J^ 
battle field is made a field of labor, and is made accessible by the amazingly rapid ^^^tvri^ii»»^ 
development of the means of traffic. Never before were the remotest comers of 
the world explored with more seal than that manifest since the beginning of our own 
century. We may say that all preceding history in general, of which we have so far 
taken the philosophical retrospect, had simply been the preparation for the new sera kImi^"' *'""*''*'"*** 
of cosmopolitan and international relations of humanity, a history of preludes in 
their several departments. History proper, that is, the symphony of human affairs in i^ ^ „^ ^^^ 
concert, the description of the fugue-wise advances of humanity as a whole in its ^^'^'■*« yi « wi >« 
reciprocal interactions begins only now. All prior human activity resembles but a 
school where the lessons are inculcated in the class-room and the exercises for home 
work are prescribed; whereas now the common result of instruction is exhibited at 
the commencement exercises; that is to say, history is expected to demonstrate its 
education of humanity in the practical cooperation of the entire race. The familiar oo-Mby«riacnniMeM 
conversation of nations in narrow bounds must give way to international adjustment 
on a large scope, where the fates of widely separated nations and heterogeneous ele- «taofwin ipiwr« whof 
ments bear upon each other. The pursuits of life, formerly followed upon interior •»■p«»««**««^ 
waters, are now going to be carried on upon the oceans. They are rendered places of 
exchange for the relative or secondary goods, and are virtually the message-bearers 
between the staple-markets of the world-— the bearers of messages, too, from spheres 
above to spheres abroad. , " 

As many rivers send the waters of the continents into the great seas, so do 
the stories of the individual nations gradually run together into one universal humanism' 
history of mankind. This trend of history has become ever more conspicuous since SSd^iM?** ** *^* 
the oceans have been girded and the earth is circumnavigated. In concurrence with principle of 
these events the thought of universal humanism and the common rlsrhts of men were ^^^^'**^^''« 
ever more elucidated— until they were at last acknowledged as being the cardinal 
principle of civilisation. In the face of this truth it is the more grievous to observe 
from the manner in which this cognition is distracted and caricatured, wherever it 
approaches practical realisation— how poorly mankind will stand the test of being 
humane. 

CH. VII. THE COONITION OP HUMANITY IN ITS DISTORTIONS. 

§ 176. Historic development has arrived at that season in which the fruits ripen, orud proq^eii m Tit» 
at that age of maturity in which the features grow sharper and display the quality of p!^äVeT7toJ^«k 
the inner character. Recent events, which reveal the maxims underlying modem AuinnardbpMWoiiaac 
thinking, and in which modem culture culminates, are very descriptive of all the SToaT^AnA« 
inner dispositions which humanity will follow in its pursuits as its history "^TTis. w.w, «7, i». 
approaches the next summit These events, furthermore, illustrate the mode in which ^^' ^'"' 

history applies its means. 

Europe and America pose upon an acme of civilisation from which the prospect- 
ive view of a transition into the realm of true freedom and ethical progress takes in TheabmTmwninvia 
the full range of the ethnical horizon; but from which we also look down into an JÄt **'*""'• 
abyss yawning close by, into which the whole of modern culture is under dread of 
being thrown. Vigilance and circumspection may yet avert perils already casting their SSjSTufrStEto? 
shadows ahead. Hence it is necessary to look beneath the surface of civilisation, and FwiAJoiISSir* 
back upon the starting points of historical relapses, in order to understand the wild 
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ezeitement of the French upheavals and its still Yibrating effects, irbUit to aU 
appearances are going to canse a repetition on so large a scope as to render the 
eruptions, which threw up a Napoleon, a mere local affair. Witii the same ref^^nee 
to the American revolution (by which radicalism has tried to Justify the French, tho 
no such insurrection against the laws of history can take subterfuge under the Amer- 
ican 'Declaration of Independence") a general upsetting is now planned by the mal- 
contents at all nations and zealously agitated. 

At the befflnninir of our disquiaition we aUegorised the ffoing foiüi of thenatkuts Into aU 
the world, their separation and diapenion, with the flowinir of varioaa rivers, from a 
oommon headland and a pure soaroe. Oonslderinff the rapid inerease of the bad infl^edient^ 
Üie general dispersion of the human family became evident as more than a mere pxess for the 
sake of explanation. 

Finally humanity was discovered to suffer under still worse conditions. In view of the 
sad effects of the first calamity we ascertained a state of acpravated dismay, caused by a still 
worse catastrophe, a wanton and sudden apost^uy even from the mere natural principles of 
human existence. 

We found the results of that sad departure from unity in the features scattered all over 
the face of the earth, those ha vine fled in small troupe to remote quarters resembling isolated 
and forsaken heaps of debris. 

But we observed also that the evils following, especially the stunned condition, the frifffat- 
ful flight, and the irksome work of wrestincr a livelihood from obstreperous nature were aU 
made to serve as measures of preservation. For even on the downward course men are yet 
ffuided in their ways by the hand from on high. 

Into their deepest descent the nations, even those abandoning themselves to the ravases 
of grossest depravity, took alonir within their lAnermost f eelincr some indestructible remnants 
of Gk>d-consciousness common to all in equal measure. 

Discussinflr in that connection the difference between cultured nations and uncultivated 
masses, we became convinced that people without any culture whatever never existed, because 
each and every cluster of human beings still has a direct or indirect bearing upon all other 
nations, and because not even the most shapeless ethnical rubbish in its apparent decay can 
be considered bare of specifically human forms of living. 

Providentially the fragments of lost humanity were so directed In their ways as 
that each part was thrown upon its own resources and its individual exertions, which were to 
stimulate the development of the various capabilities given and left to man to make the beat 
thereof. The distribution over the globe under the various sones was to serve the definite 
purpose of filling the earth with men who were to cultivate it, and to develop thereby the 
resources of their own nature; with men who, under the pressure of this laborious process, 
should learn to seek the guiding hand. The susceptibility for such guidance, and the eye for 
its recc^nition, is given in the spiritual constituent of man^s being, to be well taken care of 
and to be developed through selfculture into receptivity for increasingly better and higher 
gifts. We take conscience in its immediateness as that prompting towards reunion which is 
nowhere entirely missing in the human soul. Corresponding with the promptings of con- 
science a system of mediatory and vicarious atonement was arranged for the purpose of 
conferring blessings upon the nations under conditions, of oourse, but ever under divine 
guidance. And this system, as little to be abolished as conscience is indestructible, conveyed the 
intention at the same time, to reveal the desire of the Savior to come to the rescue ; and to call 
forth the desire on the part of men to seek after and find the uplifting hand again. This 
guidance and these arrangements we subsume under the phrase of universal revelation or 
Prevenient Grace. 

But those multitudes which in deliberate defiance of this providence and grace mean to 
keep up a selfconstituted unity by force or strategy, will abruptly be put to confusion again 
and again. 

unless the development of history is considered under this aspect, no correct view 
and no teleological appreciation of the life of individuals or of nations can be ob- 
tained. But taking this position we need no longer inquire as to the hulls, precipi- 
tates, and residue of traditional cults, nor into the political formations and deforma- 
tions, social usages or artificial creations of culture in which life's currents slug- 
gishly flow along as in old channels. 

We are relieved of analytical sruesses to be made from the heinous idolatries and abject 
mbversions of the ideas of humanity in China and Japan, India and .figypt, Africa and 
Australia, or in Germany or America. For, since by virtue of certain ^liritual elements the 
compound of scums and dregs and settlings is cut, so that the obnoxious stuffs may be isolated 
and neutralised, we are enabled to reduce the distorted principles to their true value. 

And we are enabled to discriminate— even in the labyrinthian courses of human 
life and thought under such inverted traditions and usages and abuses— the vninn 
pulsations of the human heart, and the noble aspirations of human nature to purify 
itself from the effects of the deathly contagion. 
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VoUowinir timt Un« of observation we find In the ylrtuM of the ffentlles more tlt^n ^lia- 
tenine vices". Be the Grod-oonsolousneas, together with the world-oonsoioiisneM depending '^[fJSumaSrlS! 
vpon it, ever so badly deranired, we still oolleet— like the bee oollectinir honey from wild 
fl u W W« h opeful and eher ishing traits of htraiaii nature, from play and comedy, from lyrio iDvoianiary longiBsi 
poetry and from aoquaintanoe with the domestic life of those who dwell on the periphery. "%i2,4ijh,9i,n,u. 
We may find even in the dnrhnfwis of heathenism a noble sense of duty, of touching fidelity and ^' **> ^^' ^^> i^« i^^* 
unselfishness; we may there notice signs of benignity, acts of self denial and an admirable de- 
voUon to public welfare which may outshine the morality of the multitude of mere nominal 
Christians. A sense of real beauty and aspiration to true art are frequently met with. Look- influence of otarar» 
ing at the attempts at carving, sculpturing, painting, and musical composition, in pottery, ^!^°V^lb!^siiT.'a. 
architecture, legends, 'proverbs and songs, we ought to become so interested in the poor t ii7> 

wretched majority of the human family with its irreligious consciousness, as to learn to 
sympathise with it, because of the intensity and tenderness of sentiment thus revealed. Above 
all we shall have to acknowledge a spirit of reverence and devoutness towards the invisible 
deity^ which puts to shame even the majority, perhaps, of modern churehmep^bership. 

If we listen with sympathy to the scale of tones, from guileless merriment down to the 
melancholy and doleful complaint in elegies, we would find hearts worthy our friendship, iB«itaa«ittomiMioDar7 
hearts in search of peace and consolation« This yearnitig will have to be counted as valuable 
in proportion to vanquished selfishness, and will be adjudged with noteroy by Him who hears 
theories of the young ravens. When and by what means this mercy will manifest itself to 
nature- bound people in guiding a^d directing their preparation for the reception of pneu- 
matic influences, does not here come in question. The noble traits of the natural man were 
pointed out simply to remind us of the fact, ihat even the nations farthest away from the 
divine-humane center of attraction do contribute, in certain respects, to human culture, tho 
that contribution may be visible to such only as stand very high above selfishness or very near 
the contributorSfin the practice and cultivation of humaneness. 

We eome to consider some of the bearings of these facts, for we live in the age of 
Missions— altho the substance of this matter remains to be pondered in the closing 
part of this work. 

The chapter now presenting itself, that is, the epoch now opening, demands of us that, in ^J^JI^^SilS^n ^bittory 
virtue of another enlightenment than that so far discussed, we may be able to form a true depends upon our being 
Judgment as to character and the nature of events. Whatever conclusion is arrived at, de- i^Hd^eoriMbyth? 
pends upon the full insight into the moral essence of things and persons, and upon the dis- r**^*'"^^Ji|L~*|. 
cretiottary ability to watch understandingly the historic undercurrent. the nSddie of tiie^' 


The value of our conclusions, yea, the correctness of our whole interpretation of 
history, depend upon the answer to the question whether we are justified in measur- 
ing world-theories by that rule, which was handed to the builders of history in the 
middle of the times. 

§ 177. The mode in which Proyidence guides the movements of history concur- fim» »nd etmi of 
rent with the lives of the nations is enshrouded in impenetrable mystery, notwith- rett^Jied*!*»^«!' 
standing the plan and the purposes being revealed. The reason why the ways and •**"'*'*** *" myewnr. 
means for their fulfilment under divine overruling are veiled and incomputable con- 
sists but in the fact that the freedom of mankind comes into play. The work of re- 
storing the "image" as revealed by the Mediator in a rich diversity of human beings 
continues through the times of the new dispensation, altho we can observe only half, ^imt^'througif ^* 
at its best, of the fabric and the instrumentalities, and of the method of using the con^diSo'^i^bT^f »ith- 
materiaL The way in which the renovation proceeds, we see in but one direction, bTiXSSÄ" ^ *** 

The ideal of man in his dignity an substantiated in the Mediator, and the problems 
to be solved, and the destiny to be realised by man, are revealed to him in the form of 
gifts intended for the happiness of mankind. These gifts are entrusted to 8ig„ifle«t,ceofihe 
Christians in their collective capacity for transmitting to humanity in histori- S^MeeSiSoJlS!"* 
cal order. And they convey with them the task of redeeming arrested life, i.e. g*««-*»!.*«.. im 
nature-bound humanity. The administration of these irrevocably instituted ordinan- 
ces is therefore not to be taken in the sense of a representative office apart from the 
congregation militant and triumphant It is to be emphasised rather, that the gifts 
are to be husbanded by ministers and people conjointly. Whenever the church was 
understood to consist of the officers and theologians, history insisted upon the admin- 
istration of the above gifts by hierarchy and society alternately if not in coordinate b?^dM^!*now m 
unison. For in the course of events it occurs now and then that the people,or society Se ••wd». ' ^*"' ^^ 
in its promiscuous generalness^sever the thought of humanity from its center of co- * "*' ^' "^' 

hesion where alone it is safe from distortion— and that in an unjudicious zeal for a 
misunderstood liberty the cause of humanism is conceived in a vague and partial iibe^ljb^roeten° 
negative. In such cases the ecclesiastical organisation, the church -organism in its co^eeueB'htimil^ism'ia 
contrast to the civil authorities and to the ''world," must throw the weight of its in- '^'«"^ "•»•**'•• 
struction into the scale. 
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^t£!i!i7^^ei«u ^ ^^ liappens, that, on the other hand» a domineering chnrch—more or lees 

onijiki^tnuiiMiiiito gtreaked with hierarchical pretensions, be they catholic or Protestant— obecnrea the 
orwiMiMTw himnh«! P'®<^^^^ fi^ ^^ ^® humanistio thought, and abandons it to the political intrigues of 
lUMtontioiu «biAdoii til« parliamentary factions in order to make them tools of their rule. And in such cases 
^*M toä^^eir ^^^ people at large, or Christian associations, rise to the rescue of humanism, and, on 
^'r^^ttM^ramoc ^^^ strength of ''public suasion" take the thought under protection and in cultivaüon. 
hamMiuk Whenever either of these eases comes to join issue, a revolution is inmiinent 

lofxwolaikM What was the aim of the mott radical of ffreat revolutions? Chateaubriand answers: 


1 1<6 m^m'm^ **^^ found a society without a pcMt and without a future upon doubtful recwons! ** The old 
' '179/211,' 222I legitimist has precisely stated the character of this French movement. It was a very question- 
nonwoTO*! nfforti tn ^^^® reason upon which Bousseau had built his system of the nature of the wants, and the 
vMoiM hninanism fraaa riffhts,of man. What was then the misnamed reason was but one of the wildout^nrowtfas of oar- 
Stindaf *'''***^ "^ >^ desire and moral indolence cut loose from the idea of God and from historical bonds. This 
oonvvntionaUtm. world-thcory presumptuously alleges that man by nature is a sociable creature« and that 

henoe humanism is the creature of the social Instincts. Upon ihe force, or rather absurdity, 

of this argumentation Bousseau pleads the rights of a commonality for which he invents the 

Haiuz«! Moiabuitr. phrase, ^^oontrat sociale,'* which in principle had been established much prior to his 

deduction« 

That humanity, of which ^^Emile" is the blissful, because ignorant, representative, is of 

lute in to «i«^pMttna spontaneous growth, natural and radical in the extreme, fit to be raised by, and to associate 

* ButAiD. with, the cave bear, and longing to return to its companions in order to become exoeedin^ ly 

Tkvoaxn, ai|(i independently happy. **The human race had lost its rights, Jean Jacques has found them 

affain," was the rejoicing ejaculation of Brisard. In the same strain Baudrillart praises it as 

the task of his age '^ reinstate humanity Into' the possession of itself and its whole domain 

and all of its resources." Such was the purpose of the revolution, as Abbot Fauchett puts It in 

the vernacular of the rabble: *^Man is born to enjoy the good things of life. The earthly 

domain, common proi>erty of us aU, has been forcibly appropriated by a few and withheld 

from us." 

Beturn to the natural state was preached and— nearly accomplished. France was snffl- 
eiently qualified for the exjieriment. 

kigiiiihi«ToiiiftioiiM The English revolution had been of a quite different character. Neither con. 

MmiMjrMiwithtiM trived at nor instigated by sophists, it was a national movement of patriotism upon 
*'^'m;in;2u;^£ the basis of an earnest necessity and religious maturity. It did not disintegrate 

society; merely changing the executive department of the political system to conform 
with the reformed concept of humanism, this revolution did not break up the social 
fabric. It was not brought about by Sansculottes but by Cromwell's army, the moral 
strictness of which was exemplary and stands unchallenged. 

Macaulay describes it thus: **The most sealous royalists give testimony that in their 
CronwvU'sariDT. eamps aloue no oursiuff was to be heard, that neither drunkenness nor gambUn^r was to be 

' seen, and that during the rule of the soldiery the property of the peaceable citiaen was safe, 
and the honor of women kept sacred. The excesses occurring were of a quaint nature. A 
sermon suspicious of pelaglanism,or a window exhibiting the picture of the Virgin with the 
child, would cause such excitement in the ranks of the Puritans, that the officers oould 
scarcely by extreme measures oontrol the troops." Such was the revolution In BnirlaiMl, 
which the French have no right to claim as a precedent Justifyin^r their own. 

In Germany the reformation had done away with those mediseval deformities which 
were allowed to continue in France and to oppress the nation« Celibacy, monastic 
mendicancy, monkish slothfulness, etc., had been gradually regulated by the state,and 
ameliorated if not abolished brevi manu, by the Protestant thought The thought of 
!!oi^ioB°n™ä« liberty had been modified by the religious conception of human dignity and respon- 
rnneh n^vDintion. slblUty, whcfef oro the political transformation took the normal course of an evolu- 
tion, under the exercise of a little patience. 
rruiM f«iMt*««in*i ^ France the protest against the ecciesiasticism of the feudal times had been 

ä?eud!irorr£"^'^'*^ procrastinated and was entered first by sophists and then by Sansculottes. Human 
throttfh Bophismk and dlgulty aud liberty were taken simply in their formal and egotistic aspect, because 
B^lfi^'^i^ohudr«!! of the formative, the religious principle had been exiled or suppressed, as in Port RoyaL 
!ft»Miu»7>i. Hence the impossibility of a gradual reform when the revolution was provoked by 

Kii«roTird'?* governmental anomalies and unmitigated malpractices of the royal dynasty. 

iiiiÄ***' ^ *^° § 178. The remnants of medisBval views and forms of life, especially the clas»- 

pn»Mdentoof th«Fn>neh privUegos, tho immunitles of the aristocracy scoffing the change procured by modem 
p^M iTevieeted ito thought, scofftug rcasou itself, galled the common people. France, unlike Oermany, 
iSSS^mSS.''^''''"^ particularly in this respect, had missed its opportunities, when Gereon, the great 
oerMm^AndrM. o^ancellor, aud Peter d'Ailly by far surpassed the narrow Italian ideas; and again 
when August^ the Saxon elector, sent the Formula Concordia to Francis I, and when 
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Jacob Beurlin with Andre» upon the royal Invitation appeared at court In Paris; and JpJS'j;2th«w^"* 
when Beza vindicated the religious reform at Poissy. It was the last chance for 
France to adjust matters by way of an honest compromise, when under Henry Qiiatre 
4000 noblemen took the part of the Huguenots who had enlisted- 200 towns of surety 
for tolerance in the cause of reform. 

The HuiTuenotB were sincerely bent upon a normal evolution without any intent of a polit- 
ical overthrow. Their nocturnal meetinfrs in the crevices of the mountains and their hymns 
of worship in the silent solitude of wildernesses were not heeded as the warninflrs, which 
indeed they were to serve to the Bourbons in foreboding the ffatherinir storms of the revolu- J,[J,*I[^^J5J2iMa 5"* 
tion. The opportunities havlnir been slighted, and the draffonades working effects opposite niifious r«fono. 
to those intended, the sequel was inevitable. For whenever that natural advance of a nation, 
wrouirht by its religious advancement, comes tb be frustrated, anarchistic ideas wiU stir up 
the dreffs of public opinion. If the pulse of spiritual Uf e in the social organism beats slow 
and sluffffish, it denotes religious and intellectual decline. But suppressing the normal evolu- 
tion of true humanism results in anarchy. Wherever human nature is tareated as a mere 
natural force a sudden explosion is to be expected at the slightest occasion. 

The first symptoms of the morbidity of French society cropped out in literature. Before ^'"bidi^^^ruM hi 
it entered the stage of shameless frivolity, literature acted the role of Boethius, when he stood lifntor«. 
at the coi&n of the Boman giant, figuratively speaking, soliciting sympathy. c^mpariion with th« 

"His attitude toward positive religion, especially to Christianity is aifeoting that aristo- •«• °' »<»*>»««• » »-••• 
oratio sufläsanoe which cautiously guards itself as much against uttering an offensive or 
aggressive word, as against giving any sign from which the open enemies of religion might 
draw the inference that one was in sympathy with it. Thus he kept distant from personal 
contact with Christianity in avoidance of compromising himself." The very same method of 
evading religious conviction, or if convinced of the truth, the same avoidance of decidedly 
avowing It, was the first fruit of this fashionable enlightenment. People were ashamed to 
incur the suspicion of being religious. DiiMmbibifui 

Mislocrstie IndlifOTMiM 

This affected attitude of indifference in literature, which very much resembled silent totheraiirionsbaMof 
contempt, indeed signified the transition of the spirit of the time from the proud and feigned I'a"»^^!«»- i«^' ^' ^^ 
nonchalance to fanaticism in the stage of sneer and sarcasm. As to sonnets, and the dissipa- g^^g, ^ .„,„ ^^ ^ 
tion of belles-lettres in general, causing the giggles which were audible at night among the ureum betwMn 
model-shorn shrubbery and trimmed boxtrees of YersaiUes, decency demands of us to observe fJ^Soilm^^^*'"** *^ 
silence. 

The system of such paternal rule of which the French complained, was no worse 
than that of all the other states, except that in France the straight-jacket of patron- 
age-government was laced somewhat tighter. The tutelage under which the peoples 
werekeptby the idea of the "legitimacy" (sc. of hereditary sovereignties ) extended 
over the entire sphere of civil life, public and private. The state-craft of the seven- D^HM^naamin» 
teenth and eighteenth centuries made it its chief object to conceal the political real- '^''^ 
ities under the judicial views of star-chambers and under the gravity of the periwig; 
and ^'legitimacy",— the fathership of the monarch over his subjects, the children who "Legüimbiti^. 
where not to question governmental measures— was the couched principle and secret 
of the jurisprudential wisdom of the cabinets. And that privacy of the cabinets 
was extended into the privacy of husbandry. Statial guardianship minutely defined 
all domestic , industrial and commercial relations down to the number of windows 
in each house, to matters of dress, and the courses at table. 

The dissatisfaction with king and cabinet was only equaled by that with the PriT«)yof<»i>iii«ta. 
oppression couched in their pretense of paternal care. The fifth part of French soil 
was in possession of the mort-main, i. e. the dead hand of the church, which not only 
received but also held fast and did not give, that is, paid no taxes. ino^'^J^SSSL''. 

The ecclesiastical tenures consisted of the most fertile lands throughout the kingdoms, 
the annuities derived from rents amounted to hundreds of miUions, besides the 123 millions 
which the prelates, abbots, chapters and cloisters derived annually from the tithes. The 
number of Premonstratensian monks was not more than 309, but their income from these 
sources amounted to more than a milUon. Of the Benedictines of St. Maur there were 1672; 
who drew rents up to eight millions. Yet the clergy in general— we are pleased to state it, by 
the way— was not as worldly as might be expected ; of the bishops only four submitted to the 
oath of aUegiance to the constitution drawn up by radicalism. Notwithstanding the some- 
what improved behavior of the priesthood it was impossible to uphold such a state of affairs. Keeker*! finaacui 
Necker demonstrated that with the antiquated system of taxation he could do absolutely *"^^'^^"*- 
notliing to restore the financial health of the realm. 

The trouble with that old system of finances and crown-revenues was that the 
"estates'* , the people of rank represented in the two divisions of the legislature, »lu^&L^lT**' 
enjoyed among other immunities the exemption from taxation. Calonne demanded 
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that they should rote for a ground-tax upon their Teal estate. But since those wielding 
the money power, in their adherence to the old customs, would not yield an iota ai 
their prerogatives, and since the aristocracy hesit&ted to grant the advantages of the 
modem ideas, advanced by themselves, to the oppressed classes, because the remnants 
of feudalism facilitated their policy of obstruction, France was compelled to fight 
tiiem down. 

The men of 1789: those belonffinff to the assembly constituent, the parties of the le^ti- 
mists and of the oonvent, the Girondists and the members of tiie mountain— they aU blasted 
away in quick succession one firm layer after another Jot petrified burdens and dass- 
preroffstives, each party ea^er to advance over the scattered rival factions. The conservative 
champions <rf medisBvaiiMn finally yielded to force; but it was now too late to waive a priv- 
ilege here and there. Not yielding readily enough, they were doomed to annihilation. For 
on the score of rule the tables were suddenly and completely turned. To join in the cry of the 
new parole ^'liberty, equality, fraternity" would avail the aristocrats nothing. To don the 
tricolor, and to show himself to the patriots with the Phrygian cap of liberty" upon his head, 
in obedience to Lafayette's advice, could save the "^le^timate** kin^r no more. 

Neither could the bawling on the streets, and the allegorical pageants, and the 
making of constitutions avail anything. It was the abolition of privileges, it was 
the establishment of equal rights and responsibilities for persons of all ranks, it was 
the deliverance of labor from serfdom, it was freedom of thought and speech, of asso- 
ciation and of religious worship, which were to be achieved. It was the work of 
reconstruction by which the proclamation of human rights had to prove that it was 
more than phraseology. And to be sure, sincere in its persistency to obtain human 
rights, the revolution did not stop at vociferous demands. 

The exasi>erated masses were in dead earnest, which earnertnest substantiated itself in 
heaps of human flesh and streams of human blood. It need not be repeated that tiie estab- 
lishment of humaneness by such methods was an nndertakinir demonstratinirabsurdity itself, 
because the humanity requisite for the reconstruction did not exist. Its proclamation tamed 
into somethinir ^^Oae the silly masquerade of Gloots, the harlequin of the revolution. 

It seems incomprehensible that the people in the act of realising their inborn 
rights did not shrink back horror-struck from the ruination caused by demolishing 
all historical rights. 

The strange adventure of destroying reasonability, in order to build the right of 
reason upon the rubbish of hear-say radicalism, can only be comprehended as the 
result of a pestiferous condition of society in generaL 

On account of this decay the madness of the participants, who were seised and carried 
away by the racrinff torrent, or scared away under the rei|^ of terror, may find excuse; tho 
the instigators deserve abhorrence ratiier tiian praise. Of these maladies of the times, how- 
ever, we shall speak in the third book. 

With Napoleon the sobering up, the reaction set in, though his own career denoted 
simply thai critical stage of the sickness, when the febrile symptoms signify, that 
health siuks below the strength of resistance. This phenomenal figure represents, in 
a greater measure even than Karl the Great, the unification of Romano-Byzantine 
and German features of polity. The empire of the Carolingians leaned upon the 
powerful influence of popery. Just then beginning to take the lead in politics. But 
Napoleon stood free upon the charred field of burnt-out ideas, opposite an exhausted 
popery, which, however, he deemed still useful enough as a prop to his personal aims 
at universal Cesaro-papism. For he intended nothing less than changing the curia 
together with the papal office into a charge d'affairs at his court 

The emperor had caused a eatechism to be composed for the schools of the nation. In 
which reliffio-political text-book he commanded that a position be ascribed to liim, which 
should be nothing- short of deification but sacramental sanction. The emperor-ffod seemed to 
appear complete upon the column of Yendome; all that Napoleon thouflrht necessary for his 
proper appearance in this attitude were the lessons he took from Talma, the comedian. 

His program for the performance was ready. In the year 1813 there was to be held an 
oocumenical council. As the first thin^r on the program it was ordered that the pope presid- 
ing was to resign his worldly sovereignty. *'From this moment on I would have made him 
the idol of the people, so that he should have neither missed his possessions, nor felt his degra- 
dation. I would have held my ecclesiastical convocations like my legislative sessions. Hy 
councils would have represented universal Christendom, of which the po p es would have been 
the presidents« which I would have opened and closed, and the decrees of which I would have 
sanctioned and published. Just as Gonstantlne and Karl the Great used to manage eoclesiastieal 
aifairs." 
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Tbe meaninir of this rertfrie—whleh aeoofdin« to oar prinöiple of InterpretatioQ and Maditotion on th« 
method of oomparison, was virtually nothing but a copy of Asiatioo-Bysantlne artanffemento 'STSLwirDJ b;»aww 
—would have been the flttinir up of the pedestal upon which the emperor-sod was to be 
enthroned; whilst of the fre e dom which Christianity vouchsafed to the nations when it sepa- 
rated the worldly kingdom from the spiritual, humanity would have been a^rain forcibly and 
yet surreptltiooaly deprived. 

Looking baek upon the terrorism of the reTolation, sach thinkers as De Maistre infen»i 


and De Bonald recognise in this characteristic and instructive period a divine retri- i^inii^!^*^^ 
bution and the prelnde to the last Judgment, a '^shaking up of all human powera" 
In the yieissitudes of the revolution these sages conceived the rage of infernal pow- 
ers let loose by the hand of the Most High as in other Judgments, of which the one 
Just experienced was but the continuation. Each divine visitation makes the infer- 
nal rage subservient to salvation. For it is to be remembered that the catena of 
chastisements and deliverances is interlinked with the first insurrection affainst the f;^.?' ^raneü<m, 

o rroni tot franhti on the 

divine rule enacted on the banks of the Euphrates ; and that the antagonism contin- S^^V^ to tk«»« of tu 

nes through all mundane seras to the end of the times. In the scenes witnessed upon 

quays along the Seine, the divine hand of discipline and deliverance was recognised 

as opening the ulcer on the social body, cutting deep and sharp into the putrid flesh ^'^Thi^^m.nto 

emancipated, in order to cure the sore and save the organism. withETu?!^!''""*'"^ 

§ 179. Our task of interpreting national paroxysms compels us to return to the SSf^SSl^b^ 
axiom from which we set out. What significance of the great revolution, as taken in SuT^^^ '"'^ 
eonnection with other erratic and fitful experiments to establish humanism without »«i-conMioiuiu«. 
God, did our disquisitions disclose? In the first place the revolution evinced the Ai>«>iat«ifnonnMMto 
bankruptcy of the perversion and onesided treatment of the idea of humanity. A 
humanism severed from God-consciousness can never be made a succesa That hu- *^^lmpi£ditil^ 
manlty— which, in order to spite Gknl and religion, elevated the sample-product of an ■^'^'*°••°••• 
insane reason to the rank of a goddess— was by that nsorper off divine pf^refatives, Bianrehytobou«»««. 
treated with atter coatemiit, la a most Inhaoiane maaner. There is no power under heaven S^tEj^uiln?*^'''^* 
which, in such cases of disdain shown to the religious side of humanity, is able to BnthniUMnforb^itoTi 
prevent the transition from radical democracy to reckless and rank despotism. No tbeoondiuonofpaopiM. 
earthly power is able to save such a humanity from sinking into the lowest condition ^^^^^ &<>* *» rnnot 
of either servitude or brutality. 

, ^ _ . , . Disdain for the rellgioQs 

We see what srood m the negative came out of the revolution through the self- ^oi'feveS^«"''^*^ 
revelation of human nature in all its capabilities. Now for the proper application of Sü^^^^ ^^^^"^ 
this knowledge. d^pottain. 

The bitter truth contained in these empirical facts yields the criterion in the s«ifrc^ittionofhuiMii 
first place, by which Rousseau's theory of threadbare natural humanism ought to have ^^ita^pabiutL. 
been tested before its adherents put it into practice and thereby Jeopardised true hu- roo»««o'. thrwdbm 
manism. What Chateaubriand pointed out in his terse objection quoted above is o^ttTi^y^^^ 
correct; and what De Maistre said about Judgment and deliverance is correct, also. putt^ü n't^p^d 

im and )«opardi«iiiff 

For, De Maistre, whose true patriotism and profound Christian Philosophy^-matured In true humaniim. 
the heat and under the storms of the revolution— quaUfied him to form a correct judanient of CuAnAvwaum. 

it, made the foUowin^ confession: ^'Bousseau was better than I am myself, as I have crittoism of aounaau by 
acknowledir^ unreservedly and without any reluctance. He strove after the Qood with his ^' MAimi. 
heart, whilst I did it with the mind. His noble soul shuddered at the si^ht of those abomina- 
tions to which the leading men of society and of polities stooped. And because he 
found the savacres in the natural state leas corrupt, he employed all his rhetoric to convince Bsthim i«m oomipi 
us that a mere negative condition was the sole aim which we should endeavor to reach and ^^^*^ i«^*" **^ loeiciy. 
the only perfection which we could hope to acquire". 

This was the trend of Rousseau's preaohinc and also the fallacy of the irenic opinion of 
his person manifest in Maistre's sentimental utterance. 

But what other preaching was then to be heard of in France? Of sin and its con- 
sequences; of the ''image" restored by the Mediator and to be renewed in Him and 
through the means of His grace; of human dignity and freedom: the children of that 
time knew absolutely nothing. The cognition ''humanity^ had been emptied of its 
essential and most sacred contents. The ''negative" side simply remained, gener- 
ating that spirit of negation which can tear down the fabric of a false culture and 
destroy much good with it, but which is unable to build up anything positive, unable 
to put anything better in its place« 
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Where is the fault to be lodged? The hierarchy had stopped up the rejuvenating 
well-spring of humanism. Bearing in mind the reign of Louis XIY, and keeping in 
view the complot entered into by absolute hierarchy and monarchy, in order to defeat 
the Huguenots together with their ideals of humanism, and in order to smother the 
moans of humanity, history charges the hierarchy with the greater guilt Consid- 
ering the audacity of the assaults upon humanity, it is to be admitted even, that the 
men of the rerolution rescued parts of this ideal notwithstanding the wild measures 
employed. Owing to Jesuitism in league with absolutism the outraged nation con- 
ceived the thought of human dignity and human rights in the negative only ^ but it 
was well enough that so much of the idea was preserved. None of those men, how- 
ever, to say nothing of the crimes committed by them or to be charged to their respon- 
sibility, is to be excused on that account. Excitement and allowing one's self to be 
allured into the risks of perilous enterprises will never suffice to receive the esteem of 
moral merit by the success resulting, if the way to reach it pass through deeds of 
horror. 

In the begrinninff of the movement the flame of enthusiasm for the improvement of the 
condition of the oppressed— vaffue and doubtful as it was oonoeived, and mad as to the method 
by which deliverance was contrived at— was comparatively pure. This flame was not kindled 
in France alone. We know of ^ood men outside of it, who proved their philanthropy by large 
contributions to the sacrifice for the cause of humanity, embracing one another, regardless 
of rank, with tears of joy at the prospect of seeing their ideals realised. It was a grand 
spectacle to see the idealistic elation of the best men in all countries, who were aglow for 
the amelioration of suffering and the adjustment of rightful complaints. What soon there- 
after made them turn their backs to the revolution in its progress— what filled the sober 
friends of the people with disgust and changed enthusiasm into abhorrence— were the exoeisos 
of that fickle temper which is the unfortunate heritage of Frenchmen. Nevertheless, the 
sluices were thus opened through which the stream of purification was let in. The dirt and 
pollution carried along with it decides nothing as to the quality of its source and the blessinir 
left after the flood. An inflated national pharisesism often blames the reign of terror upon 
the rebeUiouB people who went through the heat and chills of the inflammatory fever, 
and who suffered. Without palliating the moral responsibility of the actors, the epidemic 
nature of any revolutionary craze is to be brought Into account. Close by the heights of ideal 
patriotism and genuine consecration to the cause of universal welfare, always yawns that 
abyss from which unreasonable demands arise, and wild frenzy, much similar to Shamanism, 
leaps forth. Whenever such paroxysms seize a nation, it is thrown down in an instant from 
the summit of artificial culture into the humiliating stages of Its low beginning. The sensa- 
tional details occurring under the general Infuriation are usually described in full and 
painted in strong colors. But historiography is not to fall into the error of thinking that 
justice has been done to the subject with narrating the shocking circumstances. 

To form a true picture of the age, the quiet labor of the rural portion of a nation 
should always be brought into consideration together with the noise of the metropolis. 
Phenomena of ethical beauty may then be noticed, of sublime disinterestedne88,of inde- 
fatigable labor and devotion to the common cause in the danger of hot riots. During the 
intervals of transition from one period to another, and under the tribulations inci- 
dental to the process of forced advance, and by the effects of great and long continu- 
ing worry, noble and sober characters are formed in all ranks and classes. At such 
times, in which entire nations glow like metals in a smelter, all phenomena in 
their sudden changes assume gigantic and spectre-like proportions. These circum- 
stances are to be taken into account, lest we judge a generation only by the scums 
pushing themselves to the foreground or foaming out on top and swimming upon the 
surface. Be it ever remembered that in such times history rather unmakes that 
which seems to make history. 

For history is not to be pushed forward in jerks and by demonstrations of state or 
party. It owes its true progress to the unostentatious, noiseless, and faithful performance of 
duty ; to the composure of mind which is only obtainable under the benign influences of the 
home circle; to the good tone of the family, and to the order of life and habits in well regula- 
ted domestic relations, which are the chief factors of rearing a generation of self possessed, 
honest and industrious oitzens. Altho the operations of these coefficients of history are 
scarcely recognisable, yet they are not to be ignored ; their effects will soon become visible in 
their neutralising, at least, the evils growing out of turbulent times. 

upon the blessings ensuing from any revolution to the nation weathering it, we 
need to enlarge no further; they have never been questioned. '^The Author of the 
world's history writes with Lightnings". Reading aright what is thus written by a 
hand unseen, we And it to convey grace, deliverance, salvation. Without this writ of 
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file, humanism would hare to £^ye up the ghost in the gloomy dungeons of its bas* 
tiles of sinfulness, slothfulness, and sullenness, into whieh it allows itself to be 
immured again and again. 

CH. Vm. COSMOPOLITAN WOIOLD-THBOUES - EUROPEAN SYSTEM OF STATES. GermaDy, wMoh 

had onoe 

§ 180. A reaction equivalent to that which had counteracted the previous attempts 2?SSStouV*^ ^^ 
at emancipation is now to be encountered. It seems that the geographical position of humankm of 
Germany requires of its nation, that it should balance and adjust all the mental and e^Miasticim. 
spiritual contests agitating Christendom. Hence it happened that the reaction enmunto^^tibe 
against this latest phase of human precipitation set in on the Oerman side of the ^^^ ^V'hi'^ki^™ 
Bhine. The reaction began where once the movement of deliverance from Roman woridSiuess. "' 
bondage had begun to refute a false liberty. The deistical utilitarianism of England 
and the atheistic sensualism of France had rushed in over the ramparts of German ^_^. ^,,_ 
conservatism. Despotism, naturally following anarchy, had thereby been enabled to aCI^U'« b^<ur7 
break the connections of historical development and for the duration of a few decades uiMoilib« Biiz»pr.n 

BUM for • fww MCadM 

to change the boundary lines on the maps of Europe. But through the same events «^y* 
the nations became also purged of corrupt customs, as grain is fanned upon the whiMtiMprofottsd 
threshing floor. The chaff of loose theories and anomalous practices was carried off tm^ild^^^Zt^ 
by the storms. 

The ideals of a very distorted humanity had succumbed to a rough, sometimes Fnne« iiipp«! uu>th»r 
awfully rough reality. Opportunity had again been given for becoming acquainted nSI^VSbu*'*^ 
with the actual propensities of human nature, and to become reminded of that repre- h?i!^t!^wro tL« 
sentative of humanity who alone should be taken as the model, who alone furnishes tu* to^Tfä' "^ '^^ 
the rule and the tools for the reconstruction of the social organism. nconrtmetioii 

There had been the oue and the ooiffnre a la Pompadour, symboUo of a culture of mere 
mannerism, when people, disgusted with the over-refinemeut of lap-dogery, played with Tb« Mtasi pro^tMuM« 
Bouaieau's '"children of nature" and with aavairea. The antaflronists of modem oouveutional. ^ ^^'^'^ natar« 
ism and old cues were allowed to act the wild men to their hearths content as loihg as they only 
cried: **IiOokhere, wetavaeee are better men than you areT' But ere lou^ those savaffea 
Jumped upon the smooth parquet of Burope and into the salons vacated by the ref ui^ees. Then 
was the time, when the well bred European, too, tried his hand at what he mi^ht contribute to 
the Bwampinir of the arena with blood. 

In short, illusions and phantoms had been dispelled. Society in its agonies al- 
most involuntarily and instinctively ran for help to the principles of long, long ago, humanism in the 
which in ancestral times had proved efficient in even worse emergencies. Christian sense. 

The minds of Germany had gone through the.diselipinary vicissitudes of a deep utmry bamnn«« ot 
humiliation. During the period, beginning with the Thirty Tears War and continu- th« p^nS^iTwhiehtia' 
ing until the middle of the eighteenth century, Germans had to sustain the miseries man^nonteie, ° 
of political apathy and literary destitutioiL The poets imported their material from 
France in such abundance and of such taste, that the German mind withdrew from ^tn in miton'i strain 
competition and took a rest. Then came Elopstock who in the very strain of Milton SoJSTii uiJ^MSiS.'* 
and under circumstances of similar national distress, rallied his countrymen for a re- **^ Ktomocc 

vival of the consciousness of their value. His Christian epic in Greek hexameter be- 
came at once a barrier against flippant and flirting productions of enlightenment 
which in French ball costume and court livery had attracted a few rich clumsy Ger- 
mans for quite a while. Now it was shown how the grave and yet suave classic form 
may be appropriated to render the most tender and majestic ideals of the German 
Christian mind fit for presenting art at its acme. 

The places of Saf ael and Duerer in the period of the reliirlous reform were flUed by gpiritoai «wenoe in 
Milton and Klopstock at the dawn of the eera of cosmopolitan civilisation. Gcethe in his f **^ 'o™ i"™,''>*tf^ 

-... .- ^ .. . .. ... ... .1 In the "Iphlgenl» • of 

Iphiffenia taufht how a figure of the antique may be animated with warmth and emotion Gam. 

upon heights of cognition where form and essence, body and spirit conform themselves to 
each other. Is it not marvelous, how even the arts always mirror the epochs and illustrate 
the thought oontrolllnff them? 

Here acraln it is to be noticed how the contrasts alternate between HeUenigtic extolling of 
this world with its forms of beauty, and on the other hand, theBysantine-Boman onesidedness 
of oelebratiuff the next world, whilst treating the natural form and real Uf e with contempt. This 
contrast is now reconciled. The restlessness and dissatisfaction called forth by the extremes 
of stiff transcendentalism and nude naturalism is harmonised by the intrinsic life propagated 
through Christian methods of civilisation, in which spiritual essence and natural forms as- 
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«inillate eaeh other. In this blondloff of enenoe and aRpearanee that form of exiatenoe 
is anticipated, wliioh will be realiaed when the thoiiffht of humanltj it appr^ended in itm 
full depth. Then even that delicacy of sentiment will come to be empirlo whieh Fieaoli». 
Schouirauer and Meister Stephan once put into their paintiuc«. 

Understanding of elassle measure, symmetry and apF^eeiation of character and 
taste of the ancients assisted the Germand to appreciate also the excellencies of their 
own antiqaities. They became incited to make themselres familiar with the features 
of the characteristic peculiarities of their ancestors. And a still deeper impulse led 
the modem mind back to Him, who in the primitive times had been by them embrac- 
ed as the captain of salyation and king of the common people, in whose person alone 
the thought of humanism is definite and perfect, and the attainment of ideal human- 
ity warranted. 

Concerning the latter phase of the reaction as effected through literature the first beacon 
lieht gleamed up in Hamann's realism. 

The conceptlc>n of a spirituality in the concrete, which Oettinffer expostulated as advan- 
tageous to reUirion— because aocordingr to him * 'corporeality was the end of all God's ways"— 
was also Hamann^s conviction; only that his illustrious thouflrhts were ^iven in su<di aphoria- 
tic utterances fflidin^r over the entire field of contemporaneous literature like the aiff-ia^ 
flashes of liffhtninc, as to be poorly adapted to popularisation. Nevertheless, Hamann showed 
how the Savior of the world is to be perceived as the ruler of the universe, as which, after Ha- 
mann, He was exhibited in the writin^rs of Lavater, Claudius, Jounff-StillincTi Baader, J. F. 
von Meyer, Steffens and H. v. Schubert. Once more the Savior is aoknowledired as the center 
of secular as well as sacred history. His person is not only adored as the Savior of men, but 
also conceived as the center of the visible universe which in and through Him is ffoinip to be 
renewed and gloriously transmuted. In Him, as the Heavenly Head and center of tiie cosmos, 
the g-reat process of the palincrenesis originates and proceeds through the medium of humanity, 
and concludes with the redemption of the natural world. All of that which la human stands 
forth now under the aspect of a faithful covenant with Him who is the "center of equation*', 
as it were, around whom In widening concentric circles even the visible universe moves, and 
in whose behalf a contest wages even in the spheres of the spiritual world. After this reac- 
tion of humanism against the "emancipation of the flesh," Bomanticism revived, a school of 
literary dilettanteism which in song and music awakened long forgotten sentiments. The 
world of fairies and folklore was resurrected. The mysteries of the primitive forests, and the 
wondrous legend of the chapel in the woods with its sunken treasury vaults; the old castles 
with troubadour and tournament; the mountain caves with their elves and goblins; the 
enchanted virgins and the blue flowers with their miraculous power— they were presented 
again to the imagination almost in thfdr native vividness. Again the old knights rode out 
upon their adventures, and the rooks reechoed the bugle-call sounded among the dear old 
oaks yet standing in the familiar dale. Under the spells of the Antique, of the Renaissanee, 
and of French robber stories, these legendary tales had been neglected and silenced, together 
with national history. Now the latter^study especially revived onoe more and again exerted 
its charming and educating influence over the academip youth. TheOermanic naUons seemed 
to remember the scenes of their common childhood ; the educated at least opened themaelvea 
to the knowledge of past ages and of what once these times had been so full of promise. With 
Gcethe they learned the significance of the Strassburg minister and to appreciate again the 
pious patriotism of Tauler, who had been among the first, if he was not the first one, to preaoh 
in Grerman ; and they learned to understand again his mystical contemplation. But venerable 
as the portals of stone were, love of the natural imagined to hear the springs of the £ables 
murmur close beside them. Gcethe's autobiography mingles *^ruth and fiction" like scenes 
under moonlight. The rambles of Bomanticism in literature enchant the eager pursuers of 
tine loan-libraries, with dreams of convent gardens inclosed by high walls, and benumb« 
them with the temperature of the cross-passages in the cloisters. Partial loss of sober 
views of actual life, and disgust with its duties energeticaily to be practiced, was the conse- 
quence of nurturing the mind with such food. 


The tendencies of Romanticism amounted to a retrogression from uniTersaiistle 

views as to humanism into national confines and narrow notions; to a relapse from 

HeUenüitie realism to transcendental ''Romance." Repeatedly we have noticed 

■«upMofMthetictinto plaiuly how tho condition of culture depends upon the religious undercurrent and 

immediately shows itself in the '^representative arts'*. Again the eye met the symp- 
toms of the Byzantinism, couched under denominational absolutism: the lean 
and languid corpses (^ the Mediator and all the saints. Those paintings designate that 
nstheties had been superseded by the reveries of asceticism; that the morbid mind 
craved to nourish itself upon the world-soreness in trying to satisfy tiie religious 
wants, as the pious had relied upon in bygone ages. 
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The professional propagators of the Roman world-theory availed themselyes, fur- Jataitim utUiM« 
fhennore, of a power of which no Roman ever had thought before. The Germans tel^^iüSita 
with their great regard for everything in print were not aware that Jesuitism then ^^SlSiiL^i^^ 
already had learned how to manipulate the daily press in the dissemination of the Ro- StJ^^TiAT^"**"^ 
man allurements Just at the time when« more than ever, it would have been neces- 
sary to refrain from romantic intoxication. 

For Just then Pope Plus had restored the order of Jesuits by reading mass at the RMctfonary itope 
altar of St. Ignatius (so. Loyola), by the rehabilitation of the ''holy** inquisition, and by the SuuSitotrS^' ""^^^ 
oondemaation of the Germanie bible societies. For the first time affain since James II, a pmiMtuiiim. 
cardinal appeared upon English soil in his official paraphernalia. While the victorious allies, p^^^i Infallibitv 
oonstitutinff the *'holy alliance,** entered Paris, Catholics of Southern France made aidTbSbj Daiuinu. 
attacks upon the houses of protestants. Gount De Malstre loudly proclaimed papal Inf alii- . .^ 

bllity as the sinffle means of safety, because of the pope beinir the umpire of the nations, and v^n «ad for th« 
since therefore to him, as the common father of Christendom, all legitimate rulers were bound construction of 
in obedience. In southern Germany the people were belabored to accept the same views. ^'OP®* 
HaUer, under episcopal permit, was secretly a catholic, tho as a magistrate of Berne he HaUer*s 
swore to protect the Reformed Church. Altho a citisen of a republic, he admonished the ivtri^ruea. 
princes: **Beware of the term 'constitution*; it is poison to monarchism, because it presup« gaer«! Mthoiie «nd 
poses and nourishes democracy.** Ajud the admonition lodged deeply with worried princes monMchirttc<to«ipMi ii 
and loyal subjects, who were unsophisticated enouirh to forget that the Soman catholic Siviia^ 
countries were the hot-beds of revolutions. Politically the people were held in such iipno- «.^. . « , 
ranee of Metternich*s popish coalition as to imbibe the hatred against the Protestant north of £*^j^^|b| 'a j^ 
Germany, administered in drop-wise doses by Soman newspaper correspondents in Munich 
and Vienna, Mains and Treves. 

But as it had been contrived that the gradual ingratiation with Romanti- B«Toiiitioiuh«i0h«ioiit 
cism should prepare minds for Romanism, the tumults of the French, the Spanish, the *" **'""*^ c^uMm. 
Mexican and Italian overthrows chased terrified souls into the Catholic church, the « 
only place on earth, where an inclination for Asiatic resignation and dream-life 
could find an asylum. In the turbid waters there was good fishing. 

§ 181. A reaction again altered the course of this under-current, as became manifest 
in all domains of science, foremost in the theories about state-rights. Before con- 
sidering, however, the new experiments in this direction, it will be advisable first to 
examine another phenomenon. 

The ancient, specifically oriental, form of consciousness persistently tends to ob- SX^SS^bl^irS^ 
trude itself upon the Occident. This manifests itself in the repeated attempts to es- ;^^^>^"^'^|,n 
tablinh an universal monarchy by means of a sort of spiritual monopoly. To succeed 
in the arrangement of such a world-wide empire the application of Asiatic views is in- 
dispensably necessary. This obtrusiveness cannot be taken as merely accidental con- 
currence. It is to be understood, rather, as a preappointed coefficient in the work- 
ings of history. 

It must not be regarded simply as the effect of a seneral law, accordingr to which every Examination of 
thought talces place under tho oscillations between contrasts. For if the formative cognitions the persistent 
proceeded after such lawfulness, the idea of humanity even would ever have to be conceived tendency to 
anew by each ereneration, and to be cleared up by goinff through opposite extremes. This OTfentalviews 
mechanical and generalising aspect of history is insufficient to comprehend the changes as upon European 
in any way conducive to human progress. The recurring symptoms of that obtrusive ten- forms of 
dency of orientalism are not even explicable by the other observation that our race is more £tabi?£? 
subject to the sway of feminine receptivity and passiven os s m oving down glacier-like from universal empire, 
the h^hts of Central- Asia upon Europe^in alternating advances and recedings, than to the ^^^ iiod»i«by 
impulses of masculine energy and aggressiveness. referrin« to nMchantc»! 

Rather may the fact be argued that the tendency under discussion seems to be a ifLIiauui^fföwMs 
part of the design underlying history. Most probably the idea of a massive material- '»''*'*^-| ^^ „^ ^^ 5,. 
isation of the Christian thought was intentionally permitted to remain among Tb«owni«ty«tond*na7 
Christian nations as sedimentary remnants of nature-bound humanity. In our opin- ^''.^'^^^J'to th« 
ion Greek and Roman Catholicism is to be regarded as a sort of ' petrified layer, much ll*!!' „d'^oiin? "^ 
like the ethnical substratum of pristine culture so often referred to. We deem it to be «•'sy «< botop». 
the necessary natural basis for spiritual culture. We conceive this formation as the S^!!^*^^'*^*^ 
transitory stage between the old and new dispensations, as the disciplijiary state un- q^^,,,,,^ q,^ ^^ 
der the law preparatory to the state of free grace; as about the same that Mohammed- uun. tob«'ooL>ider«d 

^ ' K MdlmMitery retnnanli 

anism is now to the Africans. If tUs should prove to be the case, then that com- of theeuitun of 
pact organisation among Christians will have to be considered as designed and boond 


preserved not on its own account but in order to serve the whole. For this form of J^S'S^Sar' 
Christianity as a substratum holds undeveloped individualism in a firm and fixed po- *">^^^* 
flition, preserving it against the perils of abortive and arbitrary subjectivisuL 
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This system simply enjoins devoutneös, selfrennnciation and ritualistic per- 
formances upon its adherents. Of the individual it requires neither the mental exerr 
eise which conditions the appropriation of the truth; nor does it enlist the indlyidual 
member in the contest which ensues from the process of excreting alien element^ 
For this latter process of uninterrupted purification. Protestantism requires the judi- 
cious cooperation of every Christian, in order to make the government of the church 
the pattern for free self-government. 

Hierarchism has made arrangments for preserving the unity, protecting the per- 
petuity, and augmenting the external power of the church, under which church-^v- 
emment can stipulate the easier terms, of filial submission, reliance upon authority 
and childlike credulity. Hence to minds shunning the exercise of thought, the 
responsibility of personal sanctification, and the annoyances connected with the 
assurance of a vivid hope based upon a cheerful faith, this system of spiritual guard- 
ianship must appear preferable to Protestantism with its demand of manliness In 
the faith, and decisiveness in its good fight. 

Gatholioism let« individual Ufe rest— undisturbed under the least possible self culture, and 
unconcerned as to personal participation in affairs of ecclesiastical srovernment— in the life of 
the ffenus, so to say, in the lap of the mother-church. 

Protestantism is bent upon weaninff individual life from the leading strinsa of human 
authority and from reliance upon it ; bent upon educatinur people to answer for themaeWes, 
and to rely upon God alone. 

Catholicism takes the responsibilities of the individual upon itself, and warrant« his 
salvation under condition of his obedient conformity ; whereas Protestantism charares every 
confessor with working- out his own salvation, and with voluntary acceptance of the mean« of 
ffnioe to this end. 

Catholicism keeps individual thought and external deportment under the spiritual guid- 
ance of the institution in it« massive compactness— whilst Protestantism loosens the beUever 
from the fetter« of symbolism, and with a benediction dismisses him into the hand-to-hand 
warfare of life, so' that he may gain therein a keen sense of personal responsibUity, personal 
judflrment, conviction, and experience». 

Catholicism binds and conceals individual piety, and absorbs meritorious works in it« 
oommunistic chest of superabundant sanctity, from whence a lack of ethical inteirrity may 
cheaply be replenished. Under the impressive form« of the cult, and by the oppressive powers 
of external contrivances it fixes religiousness under the weight of symbolic surroundins«« 
pretending thereby to shield Christian piety against profanation. 

Protcistantism endeavors to educate persons in clear, purely spiritual, and true oo^nl- 
tion«, and is cautious as to the choice of external means of instruction, of discipline, and 
edification; cautious also a« to the method of propacratinff the Einedom of Heaven. 

Catholicism conserves, frequently more than conserves, the details of traditional tenets 
which have accumulated from the remotest times and obscurest corners of history. It pre- 
serve« the old and outworn household groods and every piece of scaffolding once used in the 
upbuilding of the church, as relics, whose sacrednees is said to ffrow with acre, and to inhere in 
a most incredible manner in the most absurd objects. Protestantism, beinir inclined to criti- 
cal investigation and siftlnff, coerently discriminates between encumberlnir and eosontial 
external«. Catholicism poses in the antiquity of it« apparatus, and keeps the obedient 
children in the venerable father-house where proffressiveness cannot taint the atmosphere, 
lest, by its beinir let in, the church would be contaminated with the airs of profaneness. The 
children of the ^Yathers^' become drilled in the primitive method of plcture-thlnkinir in order 
to form apperceptions of a very material istic supernatural world. Protestantism repudiates 
this combination of renoundnir and at the same time domineerinff over the world. It teaches 
proper conduct in the world and cultivates firmness of character, which enables its members 
to take a hand in transforming the world, and in furtherance of fulfilling the oommon 
ethical task. 

These are the curves which prescribe to Protestantism the direction for future 
advance, whilst Catholicism praises the past. Protestantism will sometimes depre- 
ciate the value of the Church as an institution to be strictly organised, and may 
undervalue the ethical significance of disciplinary functions, and concede little 
import to the educational influence of ritualistic forms of worship: the future will 
belong to it, nevertheless. For the task of the church is paramount to the ends of 
history. It consists in educating the children of men to true consciousness and ele- 
vating them to spiritual maturity; and it consists in the deliverance of nature from 
its state of confinement, in the advancement of the arretted culture of nature-bound 
people. 
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Henee mental labor and spiritual strife are what the futnre bears in its foldings, ^^^^^^^^"^^ 
and for which Protestantism is to equip the faithful. In this coming contest many •▼«bveiieaJtrMdott. 
wiU be found wanting and will suffer shipwreck by steering under winds of misapplied impijrinv «b« rbk a» 
freedom: yet this labor and strife for the maintenance of freedom in its true sense S^^wiMk; *' 
are the signature of the coming period regardless of such as may fall. 

ProtestantUm it charged with th6 adminlstratlpn of these ffuidinir maxims. It ven- wiu net indaoe 
tares out upon the hiffh waters, insisting upoa the riffht of its disciples to talce upon them- u^^ujSf'^^jr**^ 
ffelves the risk of leavinir the father-house and to try their capabilities in a strange and stormy tnteiaf ef 
world, in order to become selfbupportlnir and weatherproof. Catholicism has faith in the 
safety of its children oply so far as they stay inside the visible fold and remain in their natural 
simplicity;— whilst Protestantism, having faith in divine iTuidance and in humanity, let» its 
children roam through the open fields of thought with no less oonoern for their spiritual wel- 
fare. 

Catholicism, for the time bein^r at least, forms the broad and massive basis for the idea By nnut of Homan 
of an organised corporation, if not of a permanent incarnation, in whatever proportions it CaSoiioiim^affonis m 
may be mixed with the elements of the. lowest substratum from which new personal life wiU SS!S!S]^'t?,M«^i«i— 
ever detach itself. It forms the great store-house from which in successive ages, and under 
Various circumstances forces may be secured which are yet to be rendered useful as historic 
coefficients. Should Protestanism ever become powerless against ecclesiastical anarchy, and 
allow the Christian thought to be dissolved through rank subjectivism, then Catholicism 
would fofin the necessary counterpoise. 

For developing and realising the thought of true humanity in every individual, 
the history of the Christian world needs both Protestant activity and advance as well 
as catholic conservation and patient perseverance. The perils, to which this cause of 
humanity is exposed on both sides, make it necessary that each in turn shall comple- 
ment the other. 

Thus it might be argued f ol^ the sake of irenics. not^ackno wfedge 

Of course, from the aspect of Catholicism this necessity of being complemented SäJ^*'*^*^ 
by Protestantism cannot be conceded, for Catholicism claims the realisation of the complemented by 
Kingdom of God exclusively for itself, consequently it insists upon its right of being and win 
intolerant, and persists in the wrong position once assumed. S ti^ wk>^'"* 

Ecclestiastical measures of precaution— which on special occasions may become SSJ'umed.^'**^ 
necessary, and which may become beneficial factors in preserving the cause of hu- ibmtv 
manism in cases of emergency— were elaborated into a fixed yet flexible system with Roman ^ 
a definite purpose. It is on account of this flexibility that Rome is not altogether re- renden^ 
liableasadepository of the thought of humanity, and as an adininistratrix of hu- CathoUcUman 
maneness. The episcopal office was made less authoritative in order to establish a oonrorvatlsm. 
seat for the exaltation of one metropolitan; the complaints of nations during the 8136,164,166. 
strife for the supremacy of "spiritual power" were ignored; the possibility of reforms cSS?cSn''ito1iSä- 
was forestalled by papal infallibility, and the danger may become palpable that a pgl'^'ai^^ ^' 
power arise in the Occident upon Asiatic principles, notwithstanding the staunch infoiiibiUty. 
opposition which the efforts to that effect always had to encounter in the Germanic ^ ^^' 

nations, upon anticipations which hold the pliability and judaistic exclusiveness of SSäSSL^h!?« jlT" 
Catholicism capable of still worse designs, we shall not meditate. ^i!^!*""^ "^ '^''^i ui. 

§ 182. The German cognitions of the rights of monarchs and subjects were de- carman eotnitfoo of 
lineated when the development of freedom in young nations on new soil was put in 
contrast with the life and ideas of the ancient world. 

In the Orient monarchial absolutism is established as a matter of course, people 
submitting to it as to their fate. In yonder countries the pretentiousness of domin- JJ5SS*Sd!S5IS»tai 
ion knows no limit. Every kingdom is in perpetual animosity with all the adja- '*"°* •*' go^mm«» 
cent kingdoms, each assuming the right to treat its neighbors as outlaws and the Ab-ointism of on« 
neighboring governments as rebels. The rulers like Cyrus and the Pharaohis are ^"^' 
priests if not gods, concentrating all power in their persons. 

In opposition to the universal sway of formidable views Christianity, regardless p.«,nai fro«!o« of 
of the enmity thus provoked, at once emphasised the freedom of every person. On en- •^•'^ ch'»«*»«»- 
tering Europe this Christian thought met a copious variety of nations with diverse for- 
mations, instead of oriental despotic massiveness and uniformity. After the Roman 
amalgamate of the heterogeneous is disintegrated, the Christian thought prevails, 
blesses labor, teaches to cultivate the homestead, makes people permanent settlers, 
and alters the autonomy of chiefs and war-kings into the elective kingship of the 
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GermanB. This alleviated form of ideal, representative and responsible authority is 
preserved no longer, however, than to the time when the spirit of oriental monarch- 
ism, to which Rome and Byzantium in their weak old age had given themselves up, 
is slowly introduced and adopted by the Germanic nations in the measure tliey be- 
come Romanised. The diversity and strength of single personages is supplanted by 
the units of states, developing their increase of power, as we have seen« under the 
dominant maxim of oneness. The Romanised monarchies were the first to shape 
themselves according to papal designs, and to occupy their place in that formation of 
politics which rested upon a somewhat screened world-consciousness, but open 
worldliness. 

The Germanic monarchies withstood the encroachment of orientalism for a very 
long period, until their very opposition caused the overthrow of German imperialism. 
Thus Germany arrived at the period of reaction which now engages our observation. 

It was in the extension of the Turanian power into Europe, the formation of the 
Turkish empire, which compelled Christendom to unite upon the defensive. And, be- 
sides, the discovery induced the nations to adjust the common interests sequent to 
maritime enterprises. This solidarity of interests promoted the formation of the 
European system of state-polity. The peculiarity of this order of things rested upon 
the mutual acknowledgment of the independence and sovereignty of each constitu- 
ent part 

This was to history a new phenomenoa, since no part of the world had ever enjoyed 
political relations of this kind, which in Asia, at any rate were impossible. The ba- 
sis of this system was given in the essential unity of religion— of reformed religion 
which holds diversity in unity— as underlying the common cognitions of jutidicaL 
principles which generated an approximate conformity of political arrangements. 

The difficulty was that measures of this kind oould be carried out in no other way than 
by the secret diplomacy of cabinets intrivuinff one against the other, also a nxw phkkomb- 
iroM IN HISTORY. The reason tliat affairs were unmanageable otherwise, is simply because the 
members of the European organism were monarchical courts, mistrustinir and at ihe same 
time emulating each other. To act In concert for the welfare of humanity was out of the 
question. Nevertheless aU went weU enough oonsiderin^r the circumstances. Altho a formal 
contract was never drawn up which would have bound the states to respect the rights of rival 
states; or by which the security of each was warranted and the mutual relations were regu- 
lated, yet the course of events itself procured the necessary equation, since a new thought 
struck Huffo Grotius. 

'International Right" was the spontaneous product of progressive civilisa- 
tion by which the governments were compelled to recognise and protect the histori- 
cal legitimacy of the particular states. International right was repeatedly violated 
yet it always received the renewed sanction of common consent Aside from that 
equity agreed upon by public opinion, all states had eventually to submit to a general 
recognition of Christian morality as the basis of a good understanding in which mi- 
nor diiffieulties were liquidated. Custom as fixed in a code of burdensome conven- 
tionalities generally becomes tyrannical on account of the cavil and censoriousness 
which it generates. Nevertheless, these conventionalities were on the whole not less 
conducive to the retention of selfrespect and considerateness as to the freedom of 
others, than to the cultivation of dignity and refinement 

Thus a group of states spontaneously organised itself— the more cohesive for the 
lack of a written constitution— which we may designate as the Earopeaa tyitem. On 
account of the continuance of new discoveries and colonial acquisitions the prestige 
of this system was soon recognised the world over in its universal importance. The 
power of the old Asiatic empires in their isolation— as for instance that of Persia un« 
der its sofis, of India under its moguls, of China, etc.— was completely overshadowed 
by the European system. The nature of its unity permitted the continuance of a 
great diversity of civil authorities: such as the hereditary monarchies, the aristocrat- 
ic form of government in Venice, and the democratic in the Swiss cantons. This di- 
versity did strengthen, rather than weaken, the European combination. 

The secrecy of the cabinets was the only obnoxious feature of this system. But there 
was no other mode of manaffin^ the "balance of power" to be invented, especially since the 
Machiavellian doctrines had been promulgated, which, under pretense of being iruaranties of 
general prosperity, had different ends in view. Richelieu planned the aggrandisement of the 
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state fai order to aeoare the perpetuity of absolute raonarchism under the predominanee of 
eeeleeiastleal unity. This plainly was the way he understood and tried to utilise dolly's 
hunuuie Idea. 

It Witt well fhat Rleheliea ooald not gaeceed. For after the Thirty Tears War Machiavellian 
the shrewd deviees to etemalise Roman supremacy were foiled through the polity of off^byüie^^^ 
William n of Orange. Under the auspices of the Reformed nations of England and ^'^^jl^'l?' 
Holland, William organised the first league for the purpose of holding France and natiou^ Wiuiaoi 
Spain in cheek. The practice el balaaclaf the powera of Eirope was, therefore, not tinply ^^« ^' Orange. 
tkt tanreafioa of Machlayelli, bat the oatcene off protestaat M|^pf•tectioa «falast Reouui cu- Jf;;;;;^^ 

Tfcomftmetlon of 


MUiterfam. 


Cabinet pdlity-eouid not succeed in hauUdng the destinies of Europe for the sake 
of small, mean ends. Many other factors in public life were to assist in shaping the 
character of the two succeeding centuries, and to shape it differently from that which 
the counter-reformation had tried to impose upon Europe. 

Foremo^ of all the improved methods of balancing was the new financial 
flfystem, the outgrowth of vastly increasing mercantile transactions. It seemed as if 
it had become the chief object of political economy to accumulate money. Factories 
were privileged to monopolise the industries; imports and exports were rendered 
difficult by tarlfls which sometimes were almost prohibitory. Jealous of one another, 
the states tried to keep capital each within its own sphere of interest Soon it be- 
came obvious how much of the strained relations was due to economic selfishness, 
and to what extent the luxury of standing armies and the preponderance of mili- 
tarism was to be traced to cosmopolitan finanoeering. . But under the circumstances 
aU these developments conditioned upon each other were beneficial in their effects. 

The nobility, for instance, had become deerraded to parasltioal existenoe at theeourtk i>iff«r»iitd«|MrtaMBto 
The *'f ree lords" had lost their respectability to such a degree that the Spanish srandees ftjdiionk'*" 
took no longer any pride in beinff followed by larse retinues of hidalffoes. The barons found 
thatitdidnotpay to strut about in search of martial employment. The rulers— instead of 
bothering with enlisted volunteers, who would stand out on strike at the instant when delay 
was most precarious— drafted the recruits for military service from the youth of tiielr nations, 
putting all ranks of citizenship under equal obligation in the defence of their own homes, and rmpioviBenrtoliw '^ 
aivinir opportunities to the iippoverished "notables" to enter courses of orderly life and reg* d«<u^BW nobuity. 
ular habits in the pay and interest of monarohism. Thus an affluence of üghting propensi- chrMiuiitywute 
tie» found engac^ment, much to the advantage of order and tranquillity. The new state, then, J^JJ^J^i^ hjunSStyf 
rested upon three well differentiated departments of administration ;'-the financial, Judicial 
and military. 

§ 183. The ancient world consisted of unconnected nationalities. Christianity 
was to carry out the thought of an organised humanity. The Roman hierarchy de- Roin«f«iib«dc qpod» 
formed this thought by falling back upon the mechanical, world-embracing theoc- ^'^'^^y* 
racy. The maintenance of national rights and peculiarities was thereby discour- J!^£^e*^o^ 
aged. Protestantism repristinates the natural and historical rights of the individual tair^,!^'ti^*T "^ 
nations, and, upon ethical axioms, brings about organic interrelations in the interests 
of humanity as a whole, witliout forgetting that an accentuation of the principle of 
nationality is a remnant of barbarian clannishness. 

To the German empire, sulferinir most under this clannishness, another lease of pro- Qemiui rUnniihnwi 
lonjred existence had been granted, not, indeed, as a power, but from sheer political necessity ; 
for the inteirrity of its ffeogrraphical boundaries was to guarantee the common interests of the 
govemmeiUs, if there were to be any concert in commerce, and hope for revenues. The parts 
of the German empire were so loosely connected, that despite the measures of ICaximilian I 
in ereatinff national Judicatories intended to secure internal tranquility— a closer union and 
firmer leirlslation could not be established. Particularism and clannish Jealousies obstructed 
the advance and order of the whole. The members of the German system were not kept tihma 

toffsther by common patriotism, so that in its external relations Germany had entirely lost %ut^ioiUA by'lhr" 
its prestiire. What kept the nation together was merely the ideal conviction that it must Hateburg dynMtjr. 
uphold a kind of union In behalf of the European system. Altho Scandinavia and France 
disreaarded the import of this sentiment, it was instinctively felt by them as well. Hence the 
dismemberment of the German confederacy without a constitution was not insisted upon ; tiie 
envious nei^rhbors were satisfied with having humiliated the house of Habsbur^-Lorralue 
into poUtical inslffnifleanoe. 

Under such circumstances and in this manner Germany served in neutralising, WMtphaiianpMMdid 
or at least mitigating, all the contrasts entering its borders on every side. Occupied ^ftd!?II!^ bat *^ 
with this business of poising the polarities which agitated the incipient organism of v^fwuanl^. 
Europe, (Germany was in position to provide for itself a constant and profound, tho 
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«low and nnostentalioiis advance. Above all it worked oat the postulate of a moral 
relationship between not only its own but all other states and all grades of cultve. 
Just as the Christian thought had emancipated itself in this heart of Europe, so the 
demand for a general approach to genuine civilisation was ever and again held forth 
by the Germanic peoples. This demand was set up in the form of a counter-claim or 
cross-action on the part of Protestantism, in the reaction against the last forcible 
attempt to establish a world-monarchy in Europe on the pagan principles of Asia. It 
proclaimed the right of "the" true man to redeem the world of nature-bound human- 
ity, and it announced a meeting under the Cross. 

It was this cross-action which brought about not only the policy of balance of 
power, and the international law for the protection of weak states; which created not 
only a diplomacy of non-interference or neutrality; but which also brought to ma- 
turity something new in answer to the schemes of would-be founders of a modem 
world-empire. 

The Congress of Vienna had raised the issue, that interstate relations can not be 
based merely upon the idea of the balance of power, but must rest upon principles of 
common justice and of equity. Still loftier maxims had been proposed by the three 
allied emperors in their exchange of views at Paris. Henceforth the precepts ol 
Christian ethics should animate the governments of the European system: righteous- 
ness and love should be applied in internal and external affairs of state. "The subjects 
of all Christian rulers should assist each other in all cases." Now the "Holy Alliance" 
was formally resolved upon, not as an experiment of monarchical diplomacy, but as 
the result of grave experiences through which humanity had passed. It was solemnly 
recognised that Christian thought was to maintain public order and perpetuate 
national welfare; that the Savior of the world was the sole ruler of the peoples, and 
that the princes as His vassals were appointed to conduct the secular administration 
of His Kingdom and of His right upon earth. Not the pope but the priaces advanced the 
thoasht of homaolsm which thus entered into a new phase of practical realisation. 

The secret source of the slurs heaped upon this "holy alliance" is easily to be dis- 
cerned; its beneficient effects were palpable, nevertheless. 

Treiechke in speaking of TaUeyrand says, that this politician gladdened the perplexed 
adherents of dynastic diplomacy by inventing the very opportune term of ''ieffitimacy." 
This parole, notwitlistandine the abuse to which monarchical absolutism may subject it, 
expresses a deep conviction of the necessity of riirhts as to their bearin^r upon historical 
evolution. If nothinir but this ireneral consciousness had resulted from the deliberations at 
Vienna in 1814, that much derided congress would be worthy of hi^h esteem. For the acknowl- 
edgement of the hereditary riirhts of princes includes the old German view of the ri^rht into 
which every person is born, and the right of nations to claim their own princes asainst 
usurpers trying to subjugate them under foreign yokes. These- rights alone pledge the 
security of normal development, whose great value wiU come to evidence in the stormy 
times approaching. 

Be it granted that we are as yet engaged in gradually abolishing mediseval forms 
in order to make room for a rearrangement of social relations, of which, however, 
scarcely some dim outlines are conceivable; so much is certain, nevertheless, that 
Europe cannot as yet abandon its hereditary monarchies, constitutionally limited as 
they are. Least of all can they be dispensed with at present, in sight of the rapidly 
growing power of capital. 

Nothing worlcs with less mercy than cold cash. In its adhesiveness capital drifts to 
create oppressive rings and oligarchies, playing the role of the despot who puts the iron ooUar 
upon the weak protest of human emotions. The money -aristocracy will crown its syeo- 
phants, and put its puppets upon thrones— provided there are profits in it; bare of patriotism 
it will also dethrone them again, if thereby the courses at the bourses can be advanced. It wiU 
corrupt juries and "water** elections, buy up legislatures and senates *'dirt-cheap," and make 
presidents— according to the prospects of increasing dividends and percentages. Future 
formations of this kind will of course resemble but alluviations of slippery loam, acoumula- 
tions of drift-sand. The masses of the people will come to see that gold thus abused is poor 
manure, after all, and wiU treat mammon as the debris of capsised fortunes and as tiie 
nuisance of civilisation. 

When this money power subsides nothing will be more popular than the old legitimate 
dynasties, provided their scions have not forfeited the respect of the nations, and are equal to 
the occasion in stemming the tide of anarchism. They will then be esteemed as the reliable 
joists in the national structure, as the standards and safe-guards of law and order. They 
wiU represent the continuity of true historical development and wiU afford nuclei tor the 
rational advance of civilised freedom for centuries to come. 
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Legitimate prinees, as the last resort, eannot be supplantedby a&y system of rad- ^Sl^Si'^SS^iiMxti 
Icalism; for they alone symbolise the community of interest If at all conscious of ^!£^!^!Lfi!ftnwt*): 
the responsibilities resting upon them by virtue of their position, they will in an 
exemplary mode personify loyalty to the fundamental principles of their respective 
national constitutions and to their oaths of office: personify fidelity, merit, and public- ^»«ot» whieh »^ 
mindedness. In case Europe— from misapprehending the value of such ideal and "^ 
indispensable sureties of national prosperity, and discarding the moral and practical 
bearings of legitimate leadership— should sever the ties of the continuity of histori- 
cal development, it may, nevertheless, indulge the prospect of enterprise and success; Nervousness of 
but future formations of social arrangements would assume the nature of the m^^t^unpieMant 
dunes on the ocean-shore, rendering public affairs fidgety and private life insecure ^^"^q^' 
under the changing hazards of arbitrary experimenting; causing that nervousness repubUos. 
which is the most unpleasant feature of modem republics. Political organisms of 
that class can never be as satisfactory as national kingdoms built upon solid strata 
of moral granite. 

§ 184. The ideal of the "holy alliance" had been formulated. The princes of the in th?£ir AuCS^r 
congress had in concert promised the European nations, their loyal subjects, to inau- 
gurate a new order of things upon repristinated principles of objective justice and 
Christian sociology. But the august thought,revived under the appalling experiences 
of divine judgments, and underlying the good resolutions,soon had to encounter the taüiSü'^^h'amuiLiiii« 
reserve and resentment of cabinet diplomacy, the earthly alloy of the new instru- hi" nl^Tto^«^ 
ment. It was only utilised in the prolongation of the accustomed routine of running •^***'*"**- 
the governmental machine. The Austrian school of statesmanship could conceive of S'tS^pJbuli!!!^?^ 
no other pledge for the safety of throne and altar and for the proper order of political 
affairs in general 

Now the voice of patriotic journalism ventured to make itself heard, criticising poutyof 
the men of the *^eaction" in their efforts to fustrate the fulfillment of the royal promises F^ih^t^n^J 
and stifle the clamor of the liberals who had been foremost in the enthusiasm against ^"'"'*'*'' 
the Gorsican tyrant Mistrust, impatience, and preposterousness vitiated the just 
demands for constitutional reforms, whilst the governments on their part deemed 
themselves justified in falling back on retrogressive measures, lest Parisian radicalism 
might renew the turmoil on a still larger scale. The means for adjustment could 
indeed be derived only from the political situation in general, and this was made the 
subterfuge for a polity of procrastination, since the cabinets had cause to be alarmed, 
lest by granting liberties, they would lose their authority. 

We cannot be astonished that such distrustful considerations caused to some ideas of eorpontiv« 
extent, the misapprehensions of both, rulers aud subjects, so that the lofty intentions Mo^e!^nce*repr«Mad 
of the emperors, sneered at by the hierarchy and mutilated by the a^ritators of discontent, J/'no""^?®*,! JJTIo*'*"' 
oould not be realised. The riffht of the peoples to corporate representation had been repressed oblivion 
by the Jesuitical absolutism of Louis XIV and Frederick the Great. It is notorious how Louis 
treated the representatives of the nation. The emperors were sincere in restoring these 
rights, but the councilors reminded them of the treatment which the daughter of Austria 
toffetiier with Louis XVI had received and the rights that had been grossly abused. Hence, 
whoever now reminded the men in power of the recent solemn vows, became suspect of beinsra 
rebel, and petitions to that effect were denied. The Oermanio view of human rights and royal 
duties had passed into oblivion. Metternich^s soliloquy characterises the onesided and stub- ^^Jj!^*™''^'^ 
born adherence to a nugatory and evasive polity of state. He poses on his prognostic sagacity. ^miM» and to tb« 
**I look over a much broader domain of statesmanship than other diplomats do. I cannot 'ff bt» of >abj«ota. ^^ 
refrain from saying to myself twenty times a day : Good God, how far am I in the right and 
howfar have the others gone wrong! How very easy is it not tho, to find the plain, and 
simple, and natural right I " 

This displays a marvelous talent indeed. It explains why not one of the deepest prob- 
lems agitating humanity oould attract or move him. The lever of his political wisdom, of his 
craftiness in forming treaties, and inventing police- measures, was nothing but the fear of the 
revolution, which he seemed to smell everywhere. His executive ability consisted in nothing ^. . 
but gagging public utterances, and in the routine of fettering liberalism hand and foot. He luaaams. 

would not see that the promised reforms alone could alleviate the difficulties, and that a 
return to old Germanic royalism and to representative government alone could restore the 
faith in the good intentions recently formed under the pressure of the Napoleonic eera. 

Thus the Holy Alliance had been lowered to the superintendency of the police and «Cttutm of the pn«" 
the ghns d'armes. Mackintosh cried out in the English parliament that Croates and Eossacks ° 

would even invade and invest Hyde Park, if things going on in Troppau were to continue 
much longer. 
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'*C&amm of th« tttrn^^ amid GoBte, "Is tbe saprOHio btw of BuropesneonfedMtwar*^, Othor- 
wlao, he believed the revdhitioit, like the shade of Bammo, irould drive the living from their 
chairs. When Metternieh heard of a publioatioa eontaiaioc the proeeedings of represoDtatlTO 
oftisens, called together by the crown ia the capacity of a mere advisory "Landtag**, he called 
it **the greatest of modem evils in their daHy erapdons". 

A few anecdotes of this sort snfflelently iUastnU» the spirit of the latest eoimter- 
aetion against reforms. Every new proposal of compromise wis distorted at its birth 
bj the obstinacy of the advisers of the ''crowns", and by the acrimony, which tiie 
antagonism against such annoyances generated among the people, and which was 
food to the radicalism thns ensuing. Despite the caution observed by the spokesmen 
of liberalism in the communication of their arguments, they were branded as dema- 
gogues; and in order to curb their political agitation a system of passports and 
police-espionage was rigidly enforced. Instead of constitutions the countries re- 
ceived police ordinances, and the ''subjects" (die Unterthanen) were commanded by 
every subaltern officer to wear loyal faces. Thus the people were intimidated into 
abject submission. In order to endure the vexatious feeling of being governed 
without a murmur, they were tantalised in general and in detaiL 

Bven the smallest states protected their trade by diiferent revenue tariffs. The farmers 
were as yet burdened with tithes, and with'*Frohndlenst^\that is, a certain amount of manual 
labor for "his lordship" ; and new taxes were laid upon rye, upon chickens, upon bees-wax I 
Now all this machinery to keep the subjects under awe of government was manipulated 
according to antiquated ideas of class-rule and rank prerogative, only aggravated now 
by the overbearance of a harsh and oflBcious "bureaucracy". 

Nevertheless, the high ideal of liberty, as defined by evangelical consciousness, 
had prospects of recovery. Some remnants of the old human rights and some ideas as 
to the old form of Germanic freedom had been practically preserved in the rural com- 
munities of Westphalia, where Freiherr von Stein studied up the matter; besides 
that which he had learned from von Moser. 

"It grows darker upon earth, and people become more wild and radical— a war of aU 
against all has begun which can be terminated in no other way than by the thunderings from 
above and by quakings of the earth below". Gents said this when for the safety of his own 
policy and that of others such utterances came much too late, even in Austria. 

The academic youth of Germany prepared himself to regain what had been squand* 
ered: the unity of the nation against which the pope-ridden cabinet at Vienna had 
ever conspired. That aspiration grew and assumed the fervor and form of Hellen- 
istic patriotism in its prime. 

Whenever in ancient Greece nndei of national unification formed themselves, they did 
not grofr directly from political ambitions, observed Mommsen. They were the products of 
the national games, arts, and arenas. Upon the streets of Olympia there stood, as late aa 
Nero^s time, the statues of more than three hundred champions, every one of whom had con- 
tested for the crown of laurel, or for the distinction of being decorated with a twig of the 
pine tree. Historical anniversaries were eelebrated'on these occasions, by the representativea 
of every Greek viUage in the largest gatherings of this kind ever witnessed by history. 

Nothing can be more descriptive of this phase of German development than a 
parallel with this feature of Hellenistic patriotism and ambition. The House of Habs- 
burg had rid itself of imperial responsibility when it relinquished the crown of the 
"Holy Roman Empire of the German nation,'' without however giving up its preten- 
sions to the control of affairs in modem Germany. In answer to this sumptuousness 
and with an enthusiasm tantamount to that of the Hellenes, the students of the uni- 
versities agitated the regeneration of the fatherland. They were the men versed in the 
classics, who made the first attempts to unify the Germans into a national organism 
after the medieval empire had gone to its final rest. The thought of unity in diver- 
sity sprouted in literary circles and took root in festive reunions of singers, turners, 
marlumen, etc., but it toolc along time of yearning before fruits made their appear- 
ance. Tho slow and harmless, yet the movement went on with peiseveranee 
enough to disturb the statesmen of the old scliool in their sleep. 

Many were the playful demonstrations of those enthusiastic and often fantastic soelal 
gatherings; but very small was the number of those who, like brave Moriti Arndt, possessed 
a dear view of genuine Germanic freedom, and who gave vent to the scorn against "French 
freedom" in which the youth of the historic sehool, and finally " Jung-Deutachland" in its 
entirety participated. "A person must be free. But if sticks and stones, meadows and moun- 
tains change hands as fast as feathers are driven by the wind, if that which ought to be most 
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flrm Is rendered frail, then notreal estate even will remain reliable aeonrity for a hnman-llke inditnaMon over tii« 
eizistenoe; legislation should protect the poseeasion of the ground as Immutable a basis for a ^**"°* *^**>* mMdie 
w«ll-to-do middle class and a fruarai living, as the old mountains which Grod made. . The two «ad srtiMn». **"* 
clnases of citizens which best preserve the stamina of a nation are the farmers in the country 
and the artisans In the towns. But these must of necessity lose their foothold and moral, con- 
servative import, if the homesteads are lightly parted with, if the guilds are rashly dissolved, 
and if the industry in large factories is left without restriction to break up all the dignity and 
discipline of the gailds of old. An age like ours, seised with a delirium of liberalism, cannot be 
reminded emphatically enough of the trutii that not all Is freedom which assumes its name or 
its attitude." 

Thus Arndt poured out his indignation upon tiie Manchestrian theory of national econ- Denouncing 
omy. He prognosticated how, through the continual division of landed possessions into small sham-liberalism, 
jMiroels, the farming populace would be impoverished, and the middle-class destroyed, and Manchesterian 
the lands pass into the.po8ses8ion of Jobbers and Jews. Arndt^s exclamations implied rem- economies, 
nants of theBomantic school, but it was the Romanticism *4n the serene light of a good day's Abhot. 

work'' which acknowledges, as Arndt did, "how dangerous it is for manliness and virtue to 4S***'* ?f™"l^l"". 

- _ „ ~ - • «... . . ,7r , m n , , ..•.•«. dlffwent from thmt of 

grope about the dally walks of life in fantastic twilight of a fictitious world". His was not the Amim-BrantuMw. 
the romance in which the Brentanosand the Arnims delighted to roam. 

In spite of patriots like Arndt, the superannuated wisdom, which tlie cabi- DMpitettMinmionof 
nets had inherited and eopied from each other, remained incorrigible in its callous %oi^itul7'fit' ^* 
arbitrariness. Nevertheless, subsequent to the powerful declaration of Gk)d— as nn- SÜÜ^^iTfi^pheey. 
derstood in the collapse of that universal monarchy reared up under wild ado— the * *^ 

keynote of reaction against perverted humanism had been touched by the "holy alli- 
ance" of the princes, which henceforth has the significance, at least of a prophecy. 

CH. IX. THE THOUQHT OF HUMANISM PHILOSOPHICALLY CONCEIVED 

AND SOCIALLY APPLIED. id^afm» 

formally 

§ 185. Once more we are compelled to observe this thought in its bearing upon niniM^Ahnn^ th« 
modern history. It is from a third aspect that we have to examine the invisible un- ^^^ °^' 
dercurrent of events, as far as, in the first place, the prominent nations are con- ^j^ntiai 
cemed. We see them remarkably agitated by the interpretations of man's being, g^rmation; 
and by the persistency in which each theory seeks to materialise itself in the eompli- § loe, U9, i09,' 170. 
cations of civilised life. 

The renaissance had formally reinstated the humanistics, and the Reformation MTer«ifN«eT.nftii««i 
had traced man's knowledge of himself to its real rootings. Then selfknowledge had SiJj^*'*'""^' "** 
been rendered superficial and profane to the extent of selfdelusion, since ''enlight- g^'^''® 
enment** had severed the thought of humanism from the correlative truths rediscov- ''eSügbtenment" 
ered and preserved through the Reformation, and had planted the earthly part thereof 
into a soil full of wild roots and seeds of weeds. For the purpose of obtaining a thor- Q^ntents of 
ough cognition of human nature it was necessary that humanity should pass through humanity to 
the stage of its relative independence wherein, firee from any constraint, human na- [i^^ry res^o^ 
ture might reveal all its dispositions and propensities in every respect. The reality f^^^ ^^ 
of what is contained in the term humanity came now to be expounded in this third constraint, 
phase of the development through scientific work and philosophical thought. The mi 197! 201! aoe! 
contents of the thought were to be generalised and reduced to a monism which might ^* 

be understood by everybody. This was to be wrought out by the great systems of foXttl'JwuSJJlyoi 
thought called forth by Romanticism, in the philosophy of identity— so called for JJa*i*J'ionirtteJiew 
reasons previously stated with respect to the common trend and the method of affil- «' ^"•- * ^^' ^^' 
iated syUogising peculiar to these systems, which displaced one another in rapid suc- 
cession. With the alternating theories of the ideal the attempts to reorganise social 
life kept pace. We shall see how, with equal swiftness, these constructions of humani- 
tarian thought were caricatured by the materialistic world-theories. 

In Its endeavor to penetrate into the essence of things as to their origin, value and pur- ^^^ .|_^ ^ 
pose, the phUosophy of the Occident passed through three stages. The thinking of the ooetd«nt2 phiioMphy: 
ancients lost itself in the world, it was world-wisdom (Weltwelsheit). Medieval thinking i. "Worid-wbdom". 
formally followed in its steps, but exchanged the real for the transcendental world, and culti- 
vating the monastic world-soreness, called itself "learnedness in divinity'* (Gottesgelahrtheit). 2. LearnedBcu in 
The philosophy of modem times, beginning in the sixteenth century, striving for a monistic **^"**'- «chou-u«. 
eomprehension of the human being, is trying to simplify man's dual connection with the 
physical and spiritual spheres of being. It sets out with man as the proper starting point for 

aU knowledge. 3. Bmrehfor« 

Every student is fully aware how prominently man was placed in the center of ham» liuS^'" 
every disquisition, hence we need not enlarge much more upon the uses and abuses HS^J^' nea. 
made of this premise. 
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To one faitt/ however, too much overlooked heretofore, our attcfntion is again 
directed, namiely that it was the oriental form of ebnscionsness which vitiated mod- 
ern occidental philosophy i^od sociology. 

Evidently the poliarity between Orient and Occident is still effective, as Ernst 
Curtins once very pointedly remarked: "The old contrast between the minds of Asia 
and Europe reaches over Into modem times with a far greater import than we seem 
to be conscious of." The cause of cnir unconsciousness lies in the fact that this con- 
trast is conditioned by ethical deviations. 

On former occasions we pointed to Avicebron, the Arab, as one of the many condaetors 
of oriental thought, and to Maimonides, the Jewish scholar. At that same time we micht 
have also considered the influence of Platonism upon the renaissance, as formerly aUuslon 
had been made to the same influence upon the incipient scholasticism of theflrststate'.chureh. 
We might have shown how, associated with this Platonism, Orientalism in ireneral, that is, as a 
combination of Zoroasterianism with Pythaflrorsen and kabbalistlc thouflrhts, was smunrled 
into Europe; we miffht have demonstrated this from the writinirs of Nicolaus Cusa and 
Giordano Bruno. Suffice it now to mention no one else but the Spanish Jew Spinoaa, in 
whom all oriental pantheism is concentrated. Just as Giordano Bruno was the satellite of the 
WittenberfiT movement, so stands a century later Spinosa in Juxtaposition to the Protestant- 
ism of Geneva in the Netherlands. His one substance of all thingrs in Heaven and upon earth 
can tolerate nothinar but modifications. That God-substance is nothing but the oriental 
all-one-ness pure and simple, of whose shifting into and out of appearance the individual 
things are the mere modes; to which even personal life is related in no other way than drop» 
are to the ocean. 

It is but natural that with the increasing facilities for popularising ideas, 
Spinoza's conclusions, or rather Semitic )iranslations.of Brahmanism, were modified 
in various ways and were recast, until they could be rendered useful, in the first place, 
for the configurations in state-life. The simplicity of this form of thought is alluring, 
and seems sufficiently profound to afford a basis for. the diplomatic indifference 
toward the religious side of humanism. Repeatedly have we noticed how natural it 
is for political absolutism to avail itself of the pantheistical theories advocating a 
general mechanism of things in public and private life. Pantheism invites deq;K>t- 
ism every time, whilst despotism in turn, for good reasons» patronises pantheism« 
makes it fashionable and respectable as the welcome agency for class-division and 
oppression—Just as we witnessed the thralldom created by Brahma-Buddhism. 

Spinoza became, in a clandestine way, the father of German Pantheism as con- 
strued by SchelUng and Hegel. It has been shown that pantheism, whether it be 
scientifically arranged at Benares or Berlin, tflways subsides into materialism Just 
when it seemed to have reached its loftiest climax of abstraction. 

this vapid abstractness« resulting from the effete and dilating method of rea. 
soning, exhausts thought until the entity of things, matters and facts, until being 
itself is rendered into nothing. Materialism, emphasising that which the Benaes 
perceive as something real, gives the lie to the pantheistic identity, by averring that» 
on the contrary, outside of this something there is really nothing. 

One thing, however, we owe to the philosophy of identity, which ought not to be 
forgotten. It revived the old cognition of the uniqueness of man as. to his capacity 
to represent cosmical being in its entirety. 

^'One who would write the history of his own life," saysSohelling, "would certainly have to 
reduce thereby the history of the universe to its sum and substance". Sohelling took man for 
the aim of creation, **since nature's ways do not radiate from narrowness into a wide com- 
pass, but concentrate from a large circumference to a center". In this sense **everything is 
for the sake of man". He included the starry worlds even which in his view form bat the 
broad base of that pyramidal creation of which man is the apex. We know the bold flicrht of 
reason by which Hegel imagined the deity and the invisible world as coming to selfconaoioos- 
nees in the human mind. Such extravagance cannot enchant us; but so much become« evi- 
dent even from Hegel's aberrations, that to him also man is the cosmical center, the blossom 
of the universe. Beyond this view of man everything else becomes to Hegel indistinet, and 
vanishes; for everything else is nothing but vague being in the abstract. Man alone is eon- 
crete reality, since the visible world comes to possess knowledge of self only within his mind. 
Others after him have corroborated this truth by the correct conclusion, that without man 
nothing can be conceived as being interrelated, and that without this conception of relation- 
ship existence is practically unthinkable, if not impossible. Our earth with all its realitj is 
nothing if not part of man himself and not belonging to him ; whilst the worlds of the firma- 
ment are not an unessential effervescence. 
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In the s^ronnd of such thoughts, especially as modified in Schelling, rooted the f„"^^|;^;?^*^ 
anthropoldgical investigations of Steffens and Schubert, Ennemoser and f'ichte, ManthemiorMotm. 
even the 'Inicrpcosm" of Lotze, notwithstanding his intermixture of heterogeneous S^u»»"'. 

elements. Everywhere the "Ideas" of Herder reappear, that man is the consumma- fSJST"' 

tion of earthly creation, and that transition to the invisible world of spiritual real- ^;^ 

ities passes through the dual nature of the human being. 

Steffens describes the prototype of man, in his capacity of representing the cen- IiSSII)n**S»toSrf5m 
ter of cosmieal being, as the completion of an infinite past, as the cardinal pivot- jil^^'SauSTil'duu 
point of an unlimited present, encompassing the entire universe, and as the con- ^*^^«^»^ 
cealed outset of an infinite future. We thus find the ancient thought and mediaeval ^ «»e eompietion of 

" an tnflnite past; th« 

speculation inadvertently coming to a synthesis again upon Christian grounds. Cos- ^^Si^g^^l^^ 
mosophy and theosophy coalescing in anthroposophy form so many steps of the lad- ^^^^'i^^^ji^^"* 
der upon which the idea of humanity climbs up the ascent of theoretical self com- 

- *^ . M- AneUiit thought «nd 

prehension. modiarml gpeeulutlon 

§ 186. At present this thought is being elaborated into a theory of sociology ^^'^^^''J^"****"' 
which is the concrete precipitate of its philosophical chemistry. Along with the ^TaiUm!^'"' 
theorising about human personality goes the practical work of a thorough reconstruc- Re.uit8 of »pMuiauon 
tion of society. A glance upon the proceedings, by which the interpretation of SSÄäc^dn'Ä' 
humanistic principles as manifesting themselves in the phenomena of the social Sei^^Jw^'L^?"*** 
world. Is attempted, brings out a series of ideals according to which the humanity of gjj««»«»*«« •«i.i 
the future is iniagined to organise itself. 

How the ideals thus elicited were imagined to materialise, was anticipated in philo- ^'JS!!!2C*' *°id 
sophioal treatises, poetical declamations, in novels« and ohiliastio expectations. Think of the theori«« in Mwiai' 
state of Plato, translated into Latin by Augustine as '*the State of God". Think of Rabelais' rMonstmotions. 
"Gar^antua". The wild reliffio-political experiments of the anabaptists in Muenster had "Btatt» of piato, • 
the same object in view. The 'l^ookine Backward" of Bellamy, tho exposed as a clumsy 'sSS^^fQ^M'of**^* 
plasiarism, ffoes in proof of our doffma, that every theory alms at substantiatinflr itself in the AagusUn«. 
social organism, tho it were but in the shape of an ulcer. The romantic novels in the inter- "Oviutiia'* of 
est of one or«nother tendency, or in uttteranceof dissatisfaction with the political situ- 
ation of their respective times, belong to this same genre of literature. ''Kinriom of Ood*' in 

Maenfeter. 

All of these, and many similar productions, betray the tendency to popularise the „j^^^^^^ backward " 
theories and to model society according to the form into which the humanistic idea Buum . 

was cast, that is, into which the prevailing public opinion of each period had been 
fashioned by leading minds. See for instance what an idyllic and inviting picture of 
life is painted by Thomas More upon his newly discovered 'Island of Utopia.'' 

The flrreat chancellor depicts the social happiness of a miUion and a half of cltisens,nioely "vtopift" of_ 
grouped in companies of forty persons each. Everythinfir breathes equality, liberty and peace* 
Fifty-four splendid cities, all laid out with ireometrical precision and of equal magnitude 
offer fine homes for the dear folks. The houses are redistributed after each decade. Govern - 
ment conducts labor and is the wholesale merchant, monopoUsini^ industry and commerce. 
Government carefully prescribes emi^rration, fashion and every external form of life, private 
and public. Liberty is granted— on paper— in a few things, where its exercise can do no harm ; 
for instance, reliflrious liberty. Crimes are rare, because the aUurements of irold are pre- 
cluded, for even certain vessels, too vulgar to mention, are made of gold. In short, **Utopia'* 
makes no exception from the rest of pet theories in lavishing a golden hue over everything^— 
of which gilding also the thought of an "European republic" partakes. 

Nobody will deny that this idea of an ''European Republic" had already taken ..^ „mic of Europe" • 
rise in the vision of Sully. Of course, it was but an idea, contrived, perhaps, to serve as ▼i-Snanrprojtctof^^ 
a catapult against Spanish-Austrian schemes. At any rate, Ravaillac's dagger and ^^^^^^ ^ ^ 
a sudden thrust into the heart of Henry IV put an end to the whole matter. w wiuu^ u, J!Lun. 

Notwithstanding such encrossings of plans, unthought of in any Utopia, the 
thought (A. humanism continues in its purposive activity. The work of bringing all ^«'au^te^TumlTn 
ranks down to a common level created the polity of equal rights in 1776 and 1789. '^'^*'"a. d. i776. 

It was during the prevalence of an abstract idea about human rights without butsiirhttcommo» 
mention of equivalent practical duties, that the foundations were laid for the Man- '^"^*'' a. d. hsq. 
chestrian school of free competition. In which a very onesided conception of hu- -^^^^^^ ^^^, 
manity substantiated itself, for those doctrines to which socialism in its latest »boiLe. ^ndi'' ^ 
form is directly reducible. Bent on the leveling of social standings, France had dis- chSTofTndiJJui***' 
persed the cliques and rings of the aristocracy, and. England now broke up the guilds, «o»p«iition. 
once instituted for the protection of handicraft. The ground seemed to be leveled Lmunftoeiai 
upon which society was to be reconstructed. 
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The problem of orvftnUed labor besan to engage the minds of the tooial builders at the 
same time that Ramsey organised Free-masonry. Beoraranisation of soeiety and of labor 
beoame one of the chief issues of the first revolution. It is thrilling to contemplate with what 
seal Fourier applied himself to find methods and means for perf eeting the welfiare of th» 
people by harmcmlaiBff human passions with legitimate desiree. 

Bvery noon, precisely at 12 o'elook, file poor marwhant goes home and waits for thetcap» 
Italist who is to advance to him the mllUon with which to erect the first phalang'Stere, that !«• 
the first communistic lodging-house for his ouvrleurs. Thus he expects him daily, but waits 
in vain for years— the rich patriot does not show up. Notwithstanding the disappointments 
the Fonriers addicted themselves to dreams of organising labor the world over; an4 this 
arrangement is firmly believed to render life happy for all in times to eome. Soolal malfor- 
mations, so it is syllogised, reflect the malformations of public life ün general ; consequently 
the whole system needs a radical transformation upon an entirely new basis. The content- 
ment implied in a new world-consciousness will extend its blessing even to the animal, yea, 
to the inorganic world— as tho the brine of the ocean could be changed into ieukonade. Tha 
wealthy patriot never came forth to assist in the work of reconstruction, but the idea stub' 
bornly clung to its infatuated dupes, and socialism without the least reluctancy assumed its 
position among the sciences, and conquered seats of parliaments in growing numbers. 

Tbils socialism has become the science of that ''equality, which is to be realised 
by state-govemments upon the basis of the sovereignty of labor and the equal distri- 
bution of its products." This production is to be protected against the extortions of 
capital and of its taking advantage of its dependants, hence the necessity of trades 
unions. The catch-word "organised labor" was given out in the title of Louis Blanc's 
work wherein he denounces competition as a system of annihilating the rights ot the 
common people and of the consuming public, of society in general. He succeeded in 
elucidating and popularising the demand that the socialistic state by its computation 
of interests must repress the competition of capital. 

It was easier, however, for Louis Blanc to formulate the demand, than to experiment 
with his national workshops in the Palais Luxembour^r* 

On the whole we adopt the truism of Pierre Leroux: "While the German renders the 
abstractions of the mind a basis for cultural development, the Frenchman puts the whole man 
at stake. Thus the one arrives at logic, the other at sociology". 

This sociology immediately sets out with atomising society. Adam Smith in his 
"Wealth of Nations" was certain in his mind, as to the admirable simplicity with 
which the interests of all would harmoniously adjust themselves, if only every indi- 
vidual were completely left to himself In the pursuit of his private happiness by way of 
emancipation and freedom to go where he pleased. A pity that of this anticipation 
the opposite immediately became apparent. Nevertheless, since every evolution and 
revolution stands or falls with the question whether or not social improvement is 
positively advanced thereby, it behooves humanity to take up the social problem, 
which means no more than to face the oldest and, at the same time, the latest problem 
of the world's history. 

§ 187. This leads us to the observation of our own age. 

The solution of the social problem pends on settling three questions, as L. Stein 
puts them: First comes the inquiry as to what society is, what its opposite, and its 
movement, that is: what is the constructive principle of social life. The true answer 
must be found, as to the form which society, as in reality it presents itself, is to as- 
sume, and wherein its progress consists; that is, how did society issue from history? 
Finally, what is the go|il towards which society is to advance; how is the task of so- 
ciety to be accomplished? These propositions show, that the great problem of hu- 
manity is concentrating upon us in full orb, and that it can be solved only by the 
correct definition and adequate application of humanism in its dual aspect 

It is obvious that society as composed at present is in peril of being crushed bj 
capital. Whence did this power derive its enormity? In keeping with the transma- 
rine activity, developed by the nations concerned, labor had multiplied. From the 
prerequisites and the acquirements of this activity resulted, in the first place, the 
new policy of the cabinets and confederations of independent induslalal states. Next 
in order there sprang up an aeknowlegment of mutual interests with their contract- 
ing forces. By national treaties the forces of movable capital, in its enjoyment of 
security, for instance, were set free for competition and combination. Thus we find 
the power of money putting its stamp upon our age. 
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The phenomenoB is not new. Oar social condition pretty much resembles that of ib*>»^<»«i «^mm«. 
Borne nnder tlie tiiamviiates, in the accumulation of wealth, at least, and with res- 
pect to ehi^ap labor which destroys the middle olaas. That amlnoas hoardii^ of c«piteimoTabi.,Mt«i«. 
wealth detrimental to the less wealthy, to say nothing of the nnmitigated oppres- 
sion of the poor, reappears everywhere in the national eoonomy of the present time. 

If, for ioslaiioe, one of the tcm rloh dukes, or tome one of the few other holden of Rug' 
land*« tenures, Is eiuMed in **rational farming", and oomes to the oonolusion that ralsinir present 
wool will pay better than raising ^rrain, he will foreclose the leases of his tenants— whose condition of the 
anoestors tilled the ground as tenants of the ancestors of the lords of today— he will deprive SjjJä^rtS'iL« 
droves of people of their homes, and will stock his lands with herds of sheep instead. Or if a previous t oitodec iin«; 
German Jewish baron finds that investment in real estate is more secure and pays more inter- ufHohi^fhulds'wifh 
est, he will take advantage of financial embarrassments, and buy up all the small farms, ehMpwigM. 
upon which the hard-workinff and very frugal peasants can scarcely eke out a living, since 
land had been repeatedly subdivided, and since the competition of transmarine countries 
had spoiled the market for home-produce. The manager of the new land-complex, the ''Herr SJJJI^''*' ^*^ '"^ 
Guts-Inspector", with a few hired journeymen and a few maohines will then realise larger 
profits for the land-proprietor in the city, than could be expected from Northern Paoifio 
stocks or Bussian state-bonds. 

These are no longer probabilities but facts resulting from the tendency of capital ,.raiing on • ub.u 
to accumulate in the hands of a few privileged family coteries. It is true, capital ^^^'uSa^SuU^ 
stimulates industry and agriculture to some extent; but it puiedies the middle-man to 
the wall, crowds him out of a settled existence, and crushes him down into the shift- 
less mass of the proletarians. 

The same conditions enable capital to monopolise industry by settintr up machines, for Manufaotariag oa • 
the technical improvement of which the ingenious inventor was paid a comparatively pal- JStriml^^oBew bimim 
try sum ; whilst the dignified artisan of former times, the manufacturer on a small scale, with of prcdnciion in tho 
his couple of '*Gesellfin** and apprentices at his board and under his roof and discipline, ^"^ **' npiuu«!». 
becomes now a foreman, at best, or works by the piece, as long as the factory receives orders 
or as long as 'the union" aUows him to work and earn his bread from hand to mouth. 

Since steam and electricity have become the motors of traffic and factory, we can i><»opii«. 
speak of manufacture, that is, of handicraft, only in a rery limited sense. I'he social 
partition lines of caste-like ranks are fortunately wiped away; but widening clefts 
are opened between the two very antagonistic classes. Movable, fidgety and cau- 
tious capital lias become the chief factor in cultural movements. It enters into 
najtional reh&tlons and controls even international negotiations. It assumes the char- bS!^i<u t^ru^"' 
acter of the great cosmopolitan— making the world its market-stand, and neglectiAg 
the true state of afiCairs at home, which should receive his undivided attention. 

Of one circumstance, the ''upper class," which is said to be ignorant of 'liow dtts-Mitarmi». 
the other half lives," seems still to be Ul-advised, namely: that the working peo- 
ple are making fast strides in the improvement of their intelligence. Labor follows 
suit in the social transformation, and here is where the parallel with Pompey's 
time wUl hold good no longer. The ''fourtii estate," organised labor in its opposi* 
tion against the monopolising power of capital, has learned from its opponent i^^!^.**^"*"^ 
how to combine and how to show distemper, and it has become selfish, too, in a 
method» as a class— as a majority. The Impoverished class claims the right to work o,^„^ ^«^^ 
for a living, a living off the profits of labor's production, not from alma These de- 
mands on the part of the "disinherited" are Justifiable. Moreover, they learned from 
the higher class to disregard national boundary lines and patriotism and become in- 
temationaL 

The "International" is actually but the reverse side and oonsequenee of commercial and Law lewiwd from ; 
financial combines. It is a specific growth of western Burope, and during the latter half ^f »p ^ ^ 0°°* '^* 
our century has been pressing, Uke an incubus, upon the European form of civilisation where- 
ever this has spread its industrial establishments over tiie globe. 

When France in its peculiar way entered its protest in the form of a Just retri- uuitodbetfd 
bution to the debauchery carried on in high life, Germany and the United States ^intemltioiiL * ^ 
could not be diverted from the normal method of working out their tasks. Both ^* "*""* 
countries fought for their national existence, for those ideal liberties which the Ger- oemaii "npnbiie ot 
man '^Republic of letters" had cultivated under the auspices of Slopstock, Herder, 
Fichte, Schleiermacher, Claudius, Perthes, Stein and their circles of staunch Christian 
and patriotic friends in north-western Germany. Industrial progress lingered be- 
hind until the last quarter of our cMitury; for Germany had no chance to recover 
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2S^wi°bS!lu.*r" «arlier from the ravages of the Thirty Years War: especially since the progress of 
fäS^^uThld i^thtiT development had been thwarted by the great stagnation of its traffic which had set in 
iiutoiwndnic«: ^^| ^^ cxclüslon of Germany from the high seas in the period of the renaissance. 

' Qerman enterprise could revive oaly after the Uaited States iiad folly estiblliked tlwlr iade- 

peadeace. This made it possible for Germany to reenter transmarine relations, and 
not birfore catholic ^ intermediate some wholesale exports. Moreover, the ezelnsion of the catholic in- 
AilSiü^Me^n ^ torf eroncc from the Austrian side, the consolidation of the North-German nnion» 
iht"il^t^nptoa^ntaL ^^^ ^^^ ff^^^^ unplcasantncss with France had to be settled, before Germany could be 
wiihjraDreww rehabilitated, so as to claim recognition and its due share of the active and direct 

participation in the world's transactions. 
(kmnany'sfrowinf ^^ Bartlc Frorc alouo was aware of the increasing importance of Germany's 

{;jpj2i!u7enf«f«iii«iit niercantile circumspection in foreign ports. He warned the Londoners not to de- 
BiE B4>Tu msu. gpise this modest rival, when he prognosticated that sudden advance which soon after 

vindicated the prediction and surprised the world. 

TrMttM of the United AloDiT with these outward sians of advanoe thoflo ohanffes occurred which were pointed 

wE^OhSu^LTiTpLi. ^"^ ^^ partial cause« for demandina the reooffnition of the ^*f ourth estate," and the adjustment 

of matters concerning it. We mean the new part which Grermany came to take in the trans- 
marine relations. FuU freedom of oceanic traffic was secured only after the United States 
and Prussia had concluded their treaties with China and Japan. And only now the power of 
capital had its free sweep and started upon its career, whereby the laborers in turn were pro- 
voked also to consolidate their interests, and to demand a settlement in full. 

to'!!!^??f''JS!iq^. ^ y®* ^^® fin^^^t ^^^ <>' fr^e competition has scarcely begun. But already Michael 

MnxAu osTAun. Cbevaller's apprehensions are becoming true, that" the small manufacturer is devoured 
by monopolies"; and we must now add, by those combinations called trusts, which 
explicitly make it their business to annihilate competitors by evading personal con- 
scientiousness, to usurp the management of national treasuries, nunc pro tunc A 

S^ldättoül^ peculiar combat is preparing, indeed, along the whole line of Industrial activity, in- 
ternational traffic and national finance. The illusion of winning It by dishonest 
strategy or by main force veill be fatal to both combatant parties. 

Selfnlvetlon expected 

5toe*iutr'''"'******" 8 ^^* B^t J^o^ ™fty matters be compromised upon the basis of a peaceable adjust- 
ment, without jeopardising civilisation? How is the reckless freedom of compe- 
tition to be checked or controlled? There is but one way to render the suicidal 
steeple-chase of industrial adventure innoxious, say Marx, Lasalle, Engel, and some 
others of their kin. 

pwtof theoennana' Tho stato must bo thc cmploycr; from one central directory the whole fabric of 

•ffmiaettheorieing. productlon Is to bo couductcd. Thc clearances are to be distributed, according to a 

sliding scale of proportion, among all workers, being, as employes of the state, 

'*^iiIiJrEllSi!'LM4Ue ®^^*^ ^ TBiik, Marx & Co. provides that they shall not be paid their portion of the 
Binf er. ' proceods in coin, lest another formation of capitalism and competition should ensue 

Miaeioae ra^Moooat of from such a wagc-systcm. To prevent this, the apportionment of the profits is to be 

equalised through a system of vouchers and orders by means of which every want 
may be gratified. 

Thus the ideal course of humanism is again switched off to run to the brink of 
the abyss. For that great mechanism of the socialistic state works like a machine 
set up for the purpose of crushing all ideals of humanity, which can prosper only 

ZÜäibS^to^th« ^^^®^ conditions of personal liberty. The truth that equality and fraternity can 

^^' result from free and benign inclinations alone, and are to be practiced from motives 

of general love toward fellowmen, is totally ignored. Genuine fraternity, springing 
from the recognition of the divine image in every man, is explicitly disavowed in the 
socialistic state; freedom is denied point blank. But the bottom fact, the empirical 
truth is, that a machinery of selfsalvation from common sinfulness cannot be 
invented. 

If socialism should ever get an opportunity to be at the helm and control a state, its first 
job would have to be the creation of the requisite personages, that is, to overhaul the human 
components of the state so as to fit them for the new world. The educational institutions of 
the new state must certainly surpass anything undertaken so far in the line of instruction. 
For it is promised that with the disparity between rich and poor, also that between intelligent 
and stupid will disappear. It is conceded that, of course, it wiU take the training of a few 
ireneratlons, but that afterwards accommodation and hereditary law will accomplish the 
rest. Thus a herd of idiots would be raised, to which such a kind of development would be 
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■atiaf aetory, which takes bestiality as the standard of eomparison. After that at&ge has been Pnctieai rmOk of 
obtained, pro^nress may consist in aroinfir a little further down the incline, to where the animal mbeauMptkn of 
■täte of existence may be conceived as the most natural, and traininar would persist in makinflr ^^|j£!S^ (?f'!tdi?*oi 
away with every trace of liberty and dignity, until nature were completely established in the comMoC mer« 
riffhts which these "children of nature'* claimed for her. JAto'thT^ ^ **** 

Now, since for the sake of argument it was conceded that the animal world evolved from tt^^lS^h^^S 
a sinffle typical protoplasm, it would follow in the practical wisdom of socialism, that the BaddhMie •u-onMiMa. 
perfection of evolution would not have been reached, unless humanity was folded together 
aarain into the simple moner of the first cell. That is, humanity would return to the old 
oriental doctrine of all-one-ness with its absorption of individual life. What Buddhism had 
been striving at, what Spinosism and Heffelianism sylloariMd, the people of the Occident 
would then have practically attained— as an opinion. FoUowinar out the hiarh soundinar 
premises, we arrive at the freecinar*point of the misconception of man and his destiny. 

The state bnilt upon such premises cannot but fail, if snch fundamental errors AtnuofMeiaiin. 
are adhered to, as for instance, that man's object in earthly life consists chiefly in 
the gratification of natural cravings, of sensual appetites. We do not impugn social- 
ism with these false principles. For it is plainly stated that the collectire and system- 
atic production of the necessities and some commodities of life is arranged simply 
for this end: namely, to assign erery equitable atom of the state to its place, and to 
let it have all the usufructuary enjoyment obtainable in the prescribed limits of pro- JUi^ fl««**aii it 
duction. But whilst the individual is, by this method, forced from his natural and Jf^*^!* ^L^ 
organic relations of family and preferable affinities, and whilst the toiler is pressed is candidly 
into the mechanism of cooperation as a mere thing with no purpose in himself— the ^<^^^^^' 
question whether this great machine or factory in which the state, or whether the 
great army into which humanity, is to be transformed, could possibly fulfill its 
promises, is simply dodged, or ignorance is pleaded, and absence of any aim on the 
scope of future formations is candidly admitted. 

A socialistic state adequate to present ideas oould be possible under such conditions a^l^SibttebHlTooiüd 
only : ^^That one^s occupation would aarree with the capabilities and inclinations of the aeent ; '^^ «nduie. 
that as a rule the manaarement of the mechanism would be just and reliable, and that the conditioiu uidar whieh 
productiveness and the profits would, on the whole, be satisfactory to everybody." Taken **'*iS7'*^ rS**K-com 
for srranted that the socialistic state could meet all these requirements, then its success would feuibi«, 
prove nothinar more than that its constituent members, that humanity had permittcMl itself 
to be rendered as stupid and impotent as a herd of dumb animals. 

The humanity whose interest that state pretended to care for would exist no [iuiJ^'St^ia^ 

__^_. would then not hav« 

more. c«w«i to «ctst. 

The blame for such a degradation, the possibility of which is undeniable, would Thebiain«otth«iuMo 
rest with those who allow the Germanic-Christian civilisation to decline. This civ- ZZ^m^q^^^ 
Uisation considers the right of possessing property as connected with special duties JiJiSS!** '*''"*''****** 
appreciating property as a loan granted on conditions; as a fief which the possessor, 
holds in tenure from the Sovereign Lord; as the relative good— made good by its being 
related to the Supreme Giver through its proper use. The grave responsibility of a 
general overthrow would rest therefore with the possessing classes; and forced dis- 
possession would be their punishment. 

The people of wealth were under obligations first; it accrues to their misfortune ^^^'^^^y^,^^ 
that they forgot their duties. They ought to have been intelligent enough not to ^^"^ 
help in the disintegration of the social and economical institutions by means of a 
thoughtless, heartless, unprincipled and trifling class-legislation, according to a polity 
of go-as-you-please expediency. They should not have set an example of with- 
drawing from the influence of those civilising factors embodied in the Church, 
wherever she is true to the first principles of ethics. 

As it is, that the privileged class to a arreat extent assumes the airs of aristocratic tf oitt their 

indifPerence, it practically denies what Christianity enjoins upon humanity, denies that the neglect ot daty to 
ideal arood desiarned for every member of the human family alike has been ariven into the jJJJjJj'e«wSe o/*^ 
care of the church, which, by virtue of her first principle of reconciliation, is bound to dis- their intellectual and 
countenance every class-distinction and club-churchliness. As it is. the rulinar class, altho **^»»«*** luperiority; 
unsuccessful in makinar the entire Church subservient to class-interests, has nevertheless Mti»dezam 
brouarht the opprobrium upon her that she did not fulfill her "mission" amon? the "lower^* by ciawiegiaUtion, 
classes. By tranaforminar '*their" church to a literary club-house and annexinar to it a 
"mission-chapel" in a forsaken rearion of the city ; or into an apparatus of "money-making" and by withdrawin« 
for church-purposes—and a little for humanitarian benevolence besides— a would-be aristo- Jl^^iVluirng'Scta»« 
cracy has done everythinarto estranare the "masses" from her missions; and the mass-meetinars embodied in the eharoh. 
for evan^elisinar the fashionable churches and the masses at the same time, cannot repair the 
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beadjustmsmt: gxbhinig oognition of gotssnment. n 6. Ce. U. f 188. 


Tha put Um Okvnh division of the Protestant denominationa into social oluba. As lon^ as tlie Chinreh is separated 
tiiTitMmUOT'^ith ^^^"^ ^® world on lines of money-presUse, so lonff will the poor suspeet ''missions" as traps 
nfanrc« lo th« aojation set for their subjeotion. 

otih«tuidq«MM<m.^^ AcconUng to all indications a rearrangement of political economy in line with 


of 
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tount to all othan, 


elttnn, who 
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the altered conditions of industry and comm^tse is inevitable, is to be expected; the 
necessity of adjusting the disrupted concept of humanism is, therefore, a matter of 
historical sequel; and no other, no external contrivance at such adjustment can hav« 
the desired effect upon social reform. 

ount to «u otiian Boman Jurisprudenoe established the equality of every person before the law ; the R o m a n 

Utowe for the welfare Churoh to a certain deffree maintained the equaUty of all sinners before the gospel. Practi- 

oally, however, this equaUty of all men as to human rl^rhts was detained in the staff e of mere 
possibility. That it may be realised will be the task of the social-politioal state; i. e. of that 
state which is permeated with the impulse that, paramount to aU other obligations, the 
impartial care for the welfare of all its inhabitants must be the sole motive in all its functions. 
The state based on "legitimacy" can afford to manage legislative and executive rule in 
accord with the straight lines of rank, to which It adapts its ntethods of public order, of 
taxation, and of military protection. This juridical state regards the subjects as existing for 
the sake of the nobility and its existence for the sake of the state ; henoe the state consists of 
well defined parts which submit to the rule of a fixed legalism for the sake of general secur^ 
ity as the condition of peace and prosperity. Adaptation of the government to the demands 
of the time and to the interests of the "subject" has no place in this state. 

In the social- poUtical state the constituent persons group themselves into flsnres 
äte with reml!mtou?e according to affiliating principles which they severally represent, and thereby render the 
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government constitutional. The state now exists for the sake of the people and establishes a 
government of, for, and by the people. The groups and factions, representin^r diverse inter- 
ests, must of necessity balance each other for the sake of the common welfare; and from aU 
this results the differentiation of representative government into executive departments 
presided over by responsible men of merit, into upper and lower houses, etc.; and into a 
system of administrative agencies. Political science everywhere tends to that form of govern- 
ment; but its probation and universal introduction depends upon the repristination of the 
old Germanic and Christian maxim, that there exists no personal prerogative which is 
not connected with specific duties— that to rule means to serve. Experience teaches that even 
governments based upon direct election by majorities can remain satisfactory only under 
this condition. But whenever personal rii^ts are accentuated at the expense of focial duties ; 
when the objectivity of law and duty is questioned by the arbitrariness of subjectivism, then 
human society is alternately threatened by anarchy and despotism ; and the chances for the 
political advance of humanity on the line of true socialism diminish under retrogressive 
movements. 

Our concern will be to watch the movement of the thought of humanism and to 
beware against its mutilations. 

Pantheistic speculation— starting from above, and assigning a high position to 
man, as in German philosophy — cannot be accused of lacking ideality. Neither do the 
French social theories deserve such blame, inasmuch as the propositions of St Simon, 
of Fourier and the 'Travels to Icaria" by Cabet, are touchingly sentimental and 
idealistic. 

It was materialism which dragged down these ideals from their high pedestals. 
Materialism as the reverse side of pantheistic philosophy, armed with its innumer. 
able 'irrefragable results of exact science", fell upon the Occident and took it by 
suiprise. Man's world-consciousness completely severed from God-consciousneas had 
been onesidedly cultivated: the ego in its loneliness had been taken under wrong 
treatment. Instead of its ego, which previously had been conceived as being invested 
with freedom, at least, and VTith the capability of reasoning, nothing was left after 
the evaporating process, but geological matter and motion with human nature as its 
product and its prey. 

To materialism man is no longer a person standing in relation to God; the light of Um 
thought divine is extinguished ; the work of the thinking mind is mere phosphorescenoe of 
brain-shaped matter, closed up in its chest of universal darkness, i. e.. nescience. The issues 
of this discovery of "the dynamic sociology", as propounded by Ward, would lead to an Buro- 
pean chaos, America included. 

In accord with the nature of things the oppressive atmosphere must develop 
tempests in the lower regions of humanity. The signs of the gathering hurricanes 
are now trifled with in the higher regions, as tho they were to be enjoyed as 
the fresh morning zephyrs of a new fera, in which finally man will delight in his 
sover^eign self-sufficiency; whilst we have attended the idea of humanism up to its 
sublime heights, and on coming back find it, to our dismay, in its deep descent and 
radical profligacy, to a large extent. 
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CH. X. THE ARYANS OP EASTERN EUROPE. . GREEK CATHOLICISM IN ITS 
ADAPTNESS TO PROCURE AN ASUTIC RENAISSANCE. 

§ 189. At last we now take the whole eompass of the Christian nations of the ProQ>«stu8. 
Occident into one comprehensiTe view, under the aspect of being the bearers of the 
cardinal thought 

Never before was the horizon so widely extended; and these nations, altho Hoaimachrisiiaii 
not ruling the earth on the strength of political organisation, yet dominate over the S£?l^!ISii£!iütai«. 
world by the sway of their influence. Alongside and between the highways of com- 
munication, by means of which European culture took control of human develop- 
ment, there lie as yet the heaps of loose debris in the African negro states, and the n^nie«i debrboi 
solid mass of Islam and Buddhism. A panorama of ethnological history spreads out 
before our vision, such as man could never have imagined. The Christian nations have 
stepped out of their own narrow liiAits upon the breadth of the earth. At first they SdBSSEif.''*** 
went out from their domiciles to go upon the market-place, as it were; and now they 
venture out to go to church with those whom they teach. By newly invented means 
of communication the mind has shortened the distances of space and time to such a 
degree, that only now a common activity, that is, historical life in a universal manner 
is rendered possible. The nations abandon their former exclusiveness; they literally 
flow together to converse with each other, and become conscious of the necessity to 
establish relations of reciprocal interaction. Bythesolidarity of Interests humanity 
is induced to take modes of organic connection into consideration. Wherever one 
nation is set in commotion, the oscillations immediately spread through all of them. 
The whole earth, and even the air surrounding it, is made the theatre of history, so 
that only now universality can be spoken of as its chief attribute. ■ All parts of the hUto^u^lSÜiT^ 
globe have been brought into comparatively close contact with each other, whereby ^^^^^' 
all of its inhabitants are -brought under the focus almost of one^common biography. 
Gradually the purposes become perceptible, for which the great bulk of humanity 
has remained at rest during the past We begin to see the purpose for which now the p^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
ethical task of delivering confined, and of redeeming arrested life by divine-human ]S?*tn'"'?^^l!i^rtod 
cooperation is unfolded; we learn intelligently to read the program of the coming »on* «^^ ^•^ 

In order to notice how one part of our race after another is dravm into the com- 
mon engagement, we must begin with a. view of the Slavonic nations, which so program of the d«w 
far have attracted less attention than all the other Aryans. ""' 

▲f« of mlwlona. 
The Romanio and (Germanic nations also must paw in review onee more so as to arriyeat 

a f uU understanding of tlie work assiflrned to the Aryans, now as erer in the lead of historical 

development. At this time they wiU be considered under that aspect of the thought of humanity, 

which history in general, not merely in the Reformation and its counteractions has presented 

to US. Adherinfir to this cardinal thought we are compelled to follow the historic movements i^^^jon, ^p^ ^i^ ^|^, 

In the direction in which we meet again with the nations of the first circle. We thus return to periphery of tte flnt 

the widest periphery to which the thought of humanism as prooeding from the central source *'*"'* 

now radiates« 

upon the plains between the Black Sea and the White Sea, between the Bug and Slavonic peoples, 
the Ural, in the low-lands of eastern Europe the Slavonic people had struck their 
camps. They have assimilated German, Finnish, and Tatar elements; they have al- 
lowed Turks and Mongolians to intermix with theuL In the great steppes of Russia 
an ethnical mass is spread out which, altho nominally under the dome of Greek «»iworMkeuhoiieisin. 
Catholicism, remains in a declining attitude toward western civilisation, if not 
against humanism in general. Those of the Slavs who are neighbors to the Ger- 
mans, the Poles and the Bohemians, seem to have become conscious of the fact, that ^^ölrai^f'^ 
the individual person ought to be independent It was on account of the appropria- i*^^°'*>'*'* 
tion of this alien element, that the social formations of Bohemia and Polonia have 
been called ''caricatures of the Germanic principles," and that the Polish ship of, 
state foundered. The Slavonic form of consciousness was in itself poorly qualified 
for emancipation. Gradually consolidating under the Russian scepter the Slavs re- seirbeod nuaqoitbed 
linquished selfhood, satisfied vrith having it represented by the Czar alone. *o the «.r. 

It is difficult to define the peculiarity of the Russian character. 
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THE YOUNG EMPIBE OF "ALL THE BüSSIANS". 11 6. GH. X. § 190. 
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In their former home, the south-eastern re^ons of the empire, the Russians permitted 
themselves to be mixed with foreiir» inarredients. It is Just there, says Nadeshdin, from 
whence **muoh of the Asiatic nature within the Russian is to be discriminated, which points 
to Altaic, rather than Caucasian oriflrin". In addition there is to be considered the influence 
of Greek- Byzantine civilisation predominant at difPerent periods ; and above all the Latin- 
Polish as well as the German-Wareeirian influences hdldinir sway during the time when Rus- 
sian culture was in its incipiency. 

More satisfactory ethnic analysis than Nadeshdin*s disorimlnation is yet to be mAde. 
Anutshin proposes to carry on the investi^ration of Russian characteristics under the aspect 
of natural selection and cross-breedinar. But in order to understand the original character 
of Russians nationality pure and simple we need not wait for an answer from analysis. It 
appears to us as the veritable task of Russia rather to accomplish an amalgamation than to 
reduce the composition to its radicals. 

There are the ethnical types of the northern coast-reirions, and of the bottom lands of 
the Yolffa : the Cossacks on the banks of the Don and on the slopes of the UraL There are 
those Siberian tribes among: whom prehistoric Shamanism lies bare upon the surface and 
may be studied to this day. And then the remnants of the Tsheremissians and Wotjakkians, 
etc.— all forming the nation which since recent times.is known as that of all the Russians. 

Russia, as the youngest member of the states organism of Europe, has brought 
these semi-barbarian and partly savage people under a single rule. We have found 
it a principle of history, to unify and balance peoples in whose behalf it is ever tend- 
ing to gather them around an ideal center of gravity and attraction. A higher hand 
has prearranged and ordained these oatoral means to guide human affairs in an ethical 
way to their final purpose, the education of the children of men. To this intention iB 
to be reduced the natural tendency of history towards universal hierarchies and 
world-monarchies, which furnish the objective rules and disciplinary factors for 
educating the masses. These formations, once existing, are made to serve, with their 
compulsory forces, the purpose of setting free sobjective consciousness, so as to awaken 
it for refusing to bear this external compulsion any longer. Thus we may under- 
stand the purposes which Providence seems to have designed for the Russian state in 
these modem timas. 

Russia is made to be a task-master, and the Slavs are best adapted to constitute 
the apparatus through which Russia is to prepare the East for civilisation. 

The national consciousness of the Russians dates its origin from the times of Wladimir 
the Great. What Arthur of the Round Table is to the Romanised Celts, what the Burirundian 
court and the heroes of the Amelunaren and Nibelunflren are to the Germans, St. Wladimir is to 
the Russians. At Kiev he holds court with sons and in fflory. The nobles of every Slavonic 
country ride thither to pay homage to their prince. Messen^rers sent to Constantinople 
return and report of the splendor of the Byzantine manner of worship. The miirhty prince 
conquers the Chersonesus, demandinfir and receiving Anna of Byzantium for his consort^ and 
allows himself by her to be converted to Christianity. Greek and Bulgarian priests are 
invited and arrive in great numbers. 

Thus Russia is in fact made heir of Eastern Rome by virtue of her ecclesiastical 
inheritance. The consideration of the other, the political bequeathment, must be 
postponed until we have become acquainted with the contents of the religious testa- 
ment, which in every case moldn the character of an age^and of a nation perman- 
ently, if that influence is exerted upon it during its infancy. 

§ 190. Once the people constituting the nucleus of the Russian nation had been 
commanded in droves to go down into the water of the Dniepr for baptism. Hence- 
forth the Greek Church served as the backbone of "holy Russia" and is responsible 
for the condition in which today we find this uncouth giant of an empire. 

The popes of that church perpetuate the most abject methods of reliirious performance, 
and the most despicable state of national existence is the result. The poor are considered to 
live for no other purpose than to keep up the practice of alms-ffivinfir; nobody thinks of 
educating them to selfrespect, or to becc>me selfsupportinff. They are not even spoken to as 
creatures possessinar any claim to human treatment, whilst on the other hand the churches 
and the monastic institutions grow to enormous proportions. Agents peddlin^r pictures of 
saints throughout the whole territory, from Novgorod to Missolonghi, clear between two 
hundred and a thousand per cent of profits. The cloisters are immensely rich, tho Peter the 
Great permitted them to possess no more than one inkstand, to be chained to the wall of the 
refectory. Perhaps they are allowed two by this time, tho the one would perfectly sulfloe 
their scholarly ambition. 

The church is the avowed police-officer and taxgatherer of the state. Pobedonoasew 
was under the lately deceased emperor what Fouque was to Napoleon— chief of the govern- 
mental force of detectives. It was altogether in keeping with Russian views and customs 
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that onee a colon«! of the cavalry, Count Protaaiow, was appointed preeident of the 
^*holj synod" of the eaar. That state-church is nothing more nor leas than a department of the 
administration, to the resort of which the collection of taxes belongs as its chief civil duty. 
The pope, low and raw, tho oiBciatlnc in a church filled with costly shrines, pictures, 
incense and candles, with a wealth of Jewels, relics, and old liturgies, is treated with disdain 
as soon as he steps out of his church. And yet this stupid priestcraft wields influence enough 
to keep the people in stolid devoutness and dumbfounded superstition. The Russian populace 
is as well drilled in kissing holy images as it is skilled in deception, theft and debauchery a 
moment after. And yet that people is highly endowed with excellent talents. 

In the wide compass of this vast empire millions are therefore absolutely void Ryyif^m'SSiiiii 
of any trace of civilisation. The dhamanistio Kirgees have their own way unmo- 1^^^^^^*^" 
lested, while Lutheran pastors around the Baltic are put behind prison bars. The ''^'^ 
Tscherimissians worship today as they did five thousand years ago, with slaying a 
colt in the woods— with the difference only that now they do it in honor of the 
'•Mother of God." 

In conformity with ecclesiasticism were fashioned the forms of government and PMertheorMi 
life in general. Contemporaneously with Louis XIV Peter dared to say, I am the state S^^dl^uaTxiv.'" 
—except that the absolutism of the French state with its estates of nobility and 
clergy was of historic growth, whilst in Russia the creation of rank was prompted 
by the caprices of a semi-Asiatic court, and the selection of persons to be elevated Siü^f&^ut^. 
was made at random. The imperial favorites formed an unmanly, servile, and avari- 
cious bureaucracy, which cringed before its superiors and oppressed the subjects who 
brought no bribes. The intelligence requisite for high positions was imparted into 
Russian life by foreigners;but this did not alleviate the obnoziousness of the system* 

Descriptive of the tyranny of the administration \m the surveiliance of pass-ports. They are 
not only a police-measure but also utilised in the collection of taxes. Taxation does not direct- 
ly press upon the individual subject, '^because the community is held responsible for his 
taxes and must remit his apportionment to the revenue-department. The passport Is the means ^^ 

by which the community may take hold of the tax-payer as a bail would of his principal. If he m!^^Jf!o!!i!ai^ 
abscond, the community has to pay his asseisment; it is the tax-payer and must make rSS*rojTl)'iSli^ *"* 
up the deficiency. ''This method of raising the imperial revenue continues to this day'* says To« Tum, 


von Falck. Probably those entrusted with collecting the communal tribute are, in cases of 
delinquency, no longer sent to Siberia minus their noses. It \m probable, too, that the descend- 
ants of the old Tatar chiefs— privileged as a sort of nobiUty— and that the hierarchy, the iWMUof gntdMi 
priests of Lamaism and of Islam, and that the other holders of state offices are no longer "*' 
entirely exempt from taxation, as they were up to recent times. But in whatever respect the 
ukases of the caar may have been alf acted by more humane meditations, even to the extent of a w^i'^.« f 
abolishing serfdom, Russian absolutism has not abandoned any of its principles, and the serfdom, 
oppression under which the starving peasants groan does not seem to become ameUorated, 
their loyalty notwithstanding. The extreme indigence of the Slavonian peasantry is of much 
earlier date than the famines of recent years may indicate. Measures were said to have infruiehiMd vmauatrf 
been taken in order to meet the general destitution. But the efPeots are scarcely perceptible. ^ •^^rr^ «onditioa. 
In response to the shiploads of bread-stuffs, donated by the dtisens of the United States, Rus- 
sia put a higher tariff on grain imported from America. Attempts on the part of the govern* 
ment to introduce home- rule or self government to a certain extent have sadly failed. 

In the regions of the Danube delta there are hundreds of thousands of enfranchised 
peasants loafing around, looking for work in vain. In an unspeakably miserable condition 
they return home to Great-Russia. On the lower Volga thousands crawl in and out of their 
dug-outs or reed-huts, or work for starvation wages on the shores of the Caspian Sea. Never- 
theless, the most orthodox heir of Byzantium looks upon the "western corruption" with an !^£iiio«»nM?M lo 
amasing selfsufflciency. HergenroBther describes that supercilious Byaantine spirit which "WMt«rn eOTnipUon". 
acts spitefully toward everything it cannot vanquish or which does not prostrate itself before 
the "Queen of the world". The work of the occidental church—under such an extrava- ^T'^iS^ modiflsaiioiw 
gant amount of freedom, as seen with the eye of New-Rome— seemed an impertinent ooMideradM» 
innovation. With the same eye does the heir of New-Rome look upon western Europe today H^aMS^^*^"^^*^**^ 
as upon apostates from his religion. For the secret of Russia's cohesion consists in nothing 
less, than this haughty attitude of superior orthodoxy. 

Aksakow and Katkow asserted that Russia, to the detriment of completing her civilisa- 
tion, had contracted from the West only a superficial coat of politeness and conventionalism. 
Every measure was therefore applied to wipe off that surcharge of foreign culture. Those 
Russian patriots may not have been much out of the way in their Judgment. The only Fonign coitnn »jMtod 
question is, what kind of culture could be brought forth without western incitements. The ^ i>*^'<^ Katkow. 
question is, in other words, what is the nature of the Russian thus covered with a mere coat 
of polish ? Most likely, after it is rubbed off, the features of old Byzantium wiU reappear. 

From Byaantium Russia inherited all her tastes, even in regard to architecture. The 
Gl'eek cross was taken for the groundplan, its outlines being marked by cupaloes. But 
behold how the original pattern was spoiled through the Sarmatlan peculiarities, that is by 
retaining Byaantine vanity and pomp, minus its remnants of the Greek antique, and addinir 
Asiatic barbarism and eccentricity instead. 
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The low and ffloomy interior of the chureh ediflees Is not cheered with moaale work or 
ehaaffe of Unee. Outaide they appear as of despondent mind under the welirht of dispropo^ 
tloned oupttloes, the inflated masses of which look Hke subverted baUoons. Kurier compare» 
them to ''bundles of ffiffantic mushrooms". This style of architecture preFalls In MoldaTia, in 
Serbia, in Arohani^el— everywhere. 

Just as the artistic pattern-book of Mt. Atho»once for ever had to fix the forma under 
which the saints were to be represented, so the caar now prescribes to Russia the rules of art. 
Nothing is more emblematic of the stiff monotony and depressed mood of Russia than this 
ecclesiastical uniform thus stamped even upon the scenery of the land. Fioravanti was com- 
pelled to imitate the cathedral of Wladimir with its five onion-shaped steeples when he built 
the Kremlin. Hence it cannot be wondered at that Asiatic features prevail also in the deslsna 
of private buildinirs. Up to date we discern in the dwelling of the Bojar *'^the remnants of 
very ancient and traditionary habits symbolised, of habits which are traceable to the interior 
of Asia," as Yon Reber avers. 

In the shape given to environments, the mind is reflected as regards ethics as 
well as aesthetics. 

It is worthy of recognition, that Rnssia has brought forth minds productive in all 
branches of science and literature; on the whole, however, they have lacked originalitj 
and depended on the impulses received from the West. It cannot be denied, that the 
state does much in furtherance of civilisation. The Arabian, Persian, and Turkish 
languages have been taught in all the state-universities. In Kasan and Crakow 
they have chairs for the laufiruages of Tibet, Mongolia, and China. For many years 
past the government has granted stipends to students who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to Asiatic studies. Kasan is the book-emporium of the East, where all the 
Islam literature is printed which the publishers send to the Crimea, to Asia-Minor, 
and Turkestan. 

§ 191. The endeavor to master Asiatic languages leads us to consider the other, 
the political part of the Byzantine inheritance. The intermediation between Orient 
and Occident, to which Constantinople owed its importance, was transferred to 
Russia, and made this empire one of the prominent factors in the history of the 
future. This task of intermediating devolved upon Russia when Constantinople and 
Trapezunt fell, and renders Russia the apparent continuation of New Rome in the 
East, and the counterpart to New Rome in the West. From the manner in which 
Russia has adhered to Byzantine conservatism and ecclesiasticism, it is tobe inferred 
that she will even more tenaciously keep in mind the purport of her political legacy. 

In Trapeiunt stood the golden palace of the great Comnenians, with its view, the 
beautiful panorama of the Black Sea and its shores, amon^r citadels and flower-sardens. 
Incomparable splendor erarnished the state-halls of this summer residence, and the spacious 
libraries, described by Bessarion, were weU stocked with rare manuscripts. Olive-sroves, 
and orange orchards, and expansive vineyards surrounded the castle, rendering it an object 
fit for fairy-tales. In the bazars of the city below were piled up the goods of Asia : the gold- 
brocades of Bagdad, silks from China and Farther-India, honey from Miffrelia, srain from 
Tauris. In exchange the ships of the Genoese brouirht broadcloth from Italy and Flanders, 
and steel ware from Grcrmany. The wealth of the emperors exceeded aU calculations. A sam- 
ple of it can be seen today in the museum of Cincinnati, a wine bowl of exquisite workman- 
ship, made of solid silver, weii^hinir about a ton, and holding, I judge, at least thirty gallons. 
The fairy-tale of Trapesunt is not forgotten by the csars ; and what once was an expedition 
from Sebastopol over to "Tarabison" is Uttle more today than a pleasure trip of short dura- 
tion. 

The imagery of that ride leads over to Asia and to the observation of the political 
conjunctions in the crisis of 'the eastern problem" now approaching. This ''Oriental 
Question" is before the world not only since recent years. It concerns the great and 
portentous inheritance of which, according to the traditionary polity of old, Russia 
feels now in duty bound to take possession. 

Nine crowns, all kept in religious esteem, did history in its course bestow upon the head 
of the csar, and add to the jewelry- chamber of the empire. Above all giitt^ra the crown which 
the sainted Basillus, the Byzantine emperor, presented to Wladimir, his son-in-law. Upon 
that first and most sacred crown followed those of Kasan, Astrachan, Siberia, Polonia, Tauris, 
etc., and finally that of Malta ; all denotlnff the mode and direction in which that imperial pol- 
icy is to proceed. 

It was necessary to refer to Russia's genesis and present auspices in order to il- 
lustrate by a few strokes the significance of that country in the initial process of 
extending European culture into Asia. Russia's charge in the cultural movement of 
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modem history may be compared to a break-water constroeted to protect our cardi- AdT«B««o<frM«hoQght 
md thought, leet the toree of the humanistic tide returning to the primitive home of dZd^td**' '''*^ ^ 
the Aryans might through precipitation Jeopardise the desirable result. The course 
of free thought towards the East needs to be slackened until the Asiatics gradually 
ripen to receiye the idea of freedom without causing sudden explosions of the heavy 
and solid destructive masses. In the upheavals of the nihilistic turbulencies we have 
witnessed already, how dangerous advanced thought becomes to people unqualified 
as yet for applying it in the proper exercise of freedom. Deliverance from condi- 2i![äwt!^'**" 
tions which have arrested the progress of civilisation for thousands of years can only *° 
proceed cautiously and steadily. To the western Europeans it may seem as if Russia 
were absolutely retrogressive, when for good reasons, it simply shuts itself against a 
sudden inflation of alien elements. The world may be assure^ that Russia, notwith- 
standing the mixture of Asiatic-European world-consciousness, is wide awake, and 
not at all tardy in improving upon its present position. Russia is putting herself into 
condition to^ the appointment assigned to her in the near future. The latest move- 
ment by Russia of founding that gigantic banking system which virtually makes 
her the owner of China, goes far to vindicate this prediction. 

For centuries Russia has kept an eje upon the Mediterranean in order to have an exit by 
water and to compete with the marines of other nations. It has kept its eye upon Asia and the Slavonic folk-lore. I ei. 
Pacific, until of iate; so soon as it seemed to the czar that the Pan-Slavonic sympathies were Paulcst!"* 

stronff enough to secure and cover the western flank, from Pracrue to the mountains of 
Montenegro, it commenced operations there. 

The expectations as to this Pan-Slavonio rally, seem to become sorely disappointed ; the reriTM pui-cUtobIo 
southern Slavs seem not to let themsdves be captivated in the interest of Russia. Since "yp*^**** 
Shaffarik and Palacky brouirht the rich literature of Slavonic folk-lore and heroism to light 
again, the Slavonic nations along the Danube seem to rise to the consciousness that they 
ought to keep independent of Russia. Whether they are mature for detaching themselves 
from Panslavism, and have become able to govern themselves in spite of the Russian agita- PoiiMeai inhcritene« 
tions, may be questionable as yet; so much is unquestionable that Russia, whether it will «n^i,^* *'"'*''*^ 
control all the Slavonians of the south or not, will enter upon its inheritance— the old 
Mongolian territories. 

In order to obtain a cogent judgment of the Russian giant it is necessary to make a Monffouan doign» une« 
brief abstract of title as to the Mongolian dominion, in its widest extent under Dgengis "^»*«»-«^"- • '"• 
Khan. If it is understood how this conqueror wielded his power, then we know 
what to expect before long of the Russian managemeat of Asia. 

In the year A. D. 1227 Dgengis died. China, the Caliphate of Bagdad, and nuatteapta« 
Russia had been subjugated by him; the reins of government were managed in Kara- ''*'^''**'^- 
korum and Samarkand. In front of his victorious armies from the slopes of the Altai 
Mountains the mighty Khan had proclaimed his laws. They were in force from Lake 
Kuku-noor, upon whose frozen surface king Tangut was vanquished, to the Dniepr, 
where the great prince of Kiew was reduced to vassalage. Millions of warriors were 
sacrificed in those incessant wars, yet the Dgengis Khan was no savage, if judged by 
his order of translating Uigurian, Thibetan, Persian, and Arabic books into the Mon- 
golian language. One of the Mongolian princes wrote a history of the. eastern 
Mongolians, Russia included. 

It was at the very time when the papal power under Innocent III stood in its aenith, yrhm poptry was in ite 
daring to put England under interdict, that the Mongolian empire was put under the spir- ^^^^i^^^flh^!^ 
itual power of the Dalai-Lama. Khan Batu, grandson of Dgengis, foiled in his conquest of of the Mongoiiaa 
the world upon the Wahlstatt near Liegnits, instituted the Asiatic pope at the head of all the «lo»!»*». | im. 

Buddhistic T.«>mA«, that his monarchy might secure its perpetuity through religious prestige, 
through the control over Buddhism by means of this pope as his tooL This was in the year ^^.'^ffw'il'vJJJ^ 
1200 A. D., the same year in which the western pope had to flee from Rome to Viterbo before wa^m Fi«d«riek n, 
Frederick's son Manfred. Khan Batu had done what the caliph of Cordova had advised ^^'*' l'^- 

Frederick II to do. But Frederick, Barbarossa^s grandson, had sense enough to see that the 
Occident would not submit to the idea of the spiritual and secular powers being wielded by Thoaaht of OtnDaaio— 
one hand. The Christian thought of freedom, not realisable unless the two powers are kept Christian 
separate, was more powerful than the greatest conquerors. But the Orient submitted. What Ji^^^^San th« 
Frederick II had decUned, the Mongolian Khan accomplished: the creation of a state-cbureh freatMteonoaeron; 
for the sake of, and subservient to, the perpetuanoe of the policy of conquering aU countries TOparadon^f" 
on earth. A part of this vast empire— encompassing China, Hindostan, Persia, etc., with its political from 
seats of culture in Karakorum and Samarkand, in Agra and Delphi, where the grand-moguls ecclesiastical 
built their palaces and hoarded their Jewels— was the prorince of Bnssia, a unit for the I^^®'^* 
first time. 
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"Half-moon'* between 
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Islam had on the whole, 
been propitious for the 
Weat; its task being 
accomplished it is of no 
farther purpoae. 


Nobody ean saceessfully deny his aneestral lineage; mneh less can a state. Euro- 
pean popery had planted itself upon the traditions, pret^isions, and dreaais of the 
old Roman Csesansm. The soil upon which it grew transmitted its nature to the 
plant, gave it a firm hold, and communicated to its fruits a raw, earthly taste. In 
fulfilment of the dream the coat of mail was donned and a daring attitude assumed. 
It is obvious, that Russian CsBsarism in like manner appropriated to itself the polit- 
ical traditions and dreams, the claims and aims of the mediaeval Mongolians. Once 
there had grown up a church-state on the basis of western Rome; now there rises 
before our eyes a state-church on the ecclesiastical basis of East-Rome, and upon the 
secular basis of Mongolianism. This state-church took possession of the Byzan- 
tine inheritance long ago; it will now put forth the claims of its political testament 
Russia has commenced formidable litigations, demanding and laying its hands upon 
the legacy of Dgengis Khan. The process will repeat itself, that a province becomes 
the empire, as it was in the cases of Persia, of France, of Prussia. In keeping with 
Asiatic custom it will most probably repeat itself, that secular and ecclesiastical 
power will be united in one man. Napoleon more than harbored this idea; foiled in 
its execution through the expedition to Russia, he as much as prognosticated that 
Russia would carry it out. The czars seem to have their hands at it and skillfully to 
manipulate the fulfilment of the Mongolian dream. 

{ 192. To be sure, Islam has as yet some power left to thwart such designs. The 
modern Othman dominion may be compared to the stony deposit of a moraine, 
gliding down from the heights of Central-Asia to the Danube and the Adriatic gulf. 
Turkey furnishes an example of slower migratory movements. In this case the 
masses are pushing, glacier-like, from the Gobi to Eastern Europe. 

This Turanian moraine is interspersed to its whole extent with miracle-workinir ^rayes, 
and dotted with saored centers for pilircimafires. Mecca attracts the t>elievers from Celebes to 
the Niflrer. 

From Bokhara to Stambnl, the stron^rholds of Ishmaellte sanctimoniousness, there issaes 
forth wild fanaticism combined with that heinous superstition which uses Koran -passaree for 
amulets and as fetishes. We find it thus in Delhi as in Morocco. A hierarchical priesthood 
with its agencies of monasteries and Fakeer villacres is stiU influential enough to fan the 
fanaticism of olden times into the rage of an extensive oonflagration. Bven in Russia proper 
Mohammedanism holds its own. The Emir of Bokhara keeps the muftis and moUahs within his 
territories as strictly as ever in obeisance to the crreat prophet. 

Instruments of torture are still in use in his religious judicatories, altho Russia indeed 
now and then interferes with that custom. With firm step Mohammedanism advances among 
the hordes of the shamanistic Kirg-heese, proceeding from Kasan and Ohrenburg in the 
North, and from Chiwa and Buchara in the South. 

At all these places the Slavs under Russian rule stand face to face with a diffi- 
cult task. The Byzantine legacy imposes the duty upon the heirs, to ^ay home the 
arrearages, during the process of which Byzantium had become insolvent when the 
PalsBologi succumbed to the crescent 

Again Semitfsm, now in the form of Islam, had wedged itself between the 
Orient and the Occident, and had split the East-Rome empire in two. Prior to this 
event the occidental influence reached to the boundary line of China. The two cir- 
cles of West Aryan and Mongolian cultures had almost touched each other at the 
period, when both China and Rome enjoyed the widest extent of their empires. As 
far as Trapezunt Rome's dominion was unquestioned, and from thence its merchants 
spread Roman superiority to the Sererians in the Tarim-basin, who on their part stood 
under Chinese supremacy. Just then the crescent, the "half-moon," suddenly pushed 
itself between the countries of the rising and the setting sun. 

The western world has ever since been shut off from the Orient as by an iron bar. 
Islam thus assisted materially in the consolidation of the Occident under the tapering 
power of Romanism« Islam, furthermore, in closing the roads to China and India, 
caused the Europeans to direct their attention to the oceans and their highways. 
Thus giving the impulse, it was directly instrumental in the disclosure of a new 
world, which in turn caused the rejuvenation of Europe, just at the time when 
it began to show the symptoms of old age, to weaken under its inertia. 

When Islam subjugated Greece, the distribution of the classics occurred at the 
right moment, Europe being ready just then to take up the humanistic studiea. 
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liUun carried its terron to the gates of VIeaaa Jost la tine to relieve tlie reiigioas refonaatioa Baaria*Btakkto puh 
of its perils, aad to give It a chaace to establish itself anoag the Qenaaas. It appears that S!^^'!ätbL. 

Torano-Semitism in the f ona of Islam has served the ends for which it was appointed 
by the purposes of history nnder divine guidance. And now it also appears that 
Russia is designed to push back the iron bar of Islam and to force an opening for 
direct railway connection with every part of Asia. 

The annexation of Siberia was of little avail in relieving Europe from the Turk- ]urTtok«n. 
ish obstacle. But now, since Russia has taken GoBk-Tepe it has a fulcrum in Central 
Asia, where it can rest the lever for prying open the rusty gate of Tatary. It is oak lep« «pon the 
but recently that with the occupation of Merv the Turkmenians were made Russian £lSl mS^m« " ** 
subjects, and already Merv and its vicinity up to Herat is completely Russified. Just ««»"•»»«"■• 
now the Tekkinzians have been yanquished. One large district after another— filled 
with a warring, nomadic population, fluctuating hither and thither as aimlessly as the Russia's quiet 
sand-driftings of their steppes— is drawn into the network of European culture, JSvanSn^**^** **' 
which Russia immediately spreads over its new possessions. 

It Is remarkable how Russia understands manaainff these Monaollans, and how little 
they resist the subjection to European forms of political orgranisation. A new order of thinsrs 
has been pushed forward from the Aral and Caspian Sea to the Pamir regions of old with- 
out much ado. Upon canals and railroads Russian cavalry and cannons and craftsmen are oon- 
yeyed to the Orient. In place of the felt-tents and earth-huts of Turkmenian auls, cities arise^ BUirowi ooni«raetioii. 
built of brick and lined with asphalt pavements. Where camels as yet carry the rolls of silk 
from Bokhara and Samarkand, electric cars will ere lonsr take charge of the transport and 
will by express deliver Asiatic broods in western villages: carpets from China, shawls from 
Kashmeer, silk-plush and ^old-embroidered brocades from Bokhara, across the Yol^a and 
Vistula. In the meantime the project of the Siberian- Pacific-Sitka-Seattle railroad wlU ap- 
proach its realisation without, perhaps, much ostentation. ttTzxttTMntanr ^ 

The xxth century will behold the opening of a grand view. 

For when Samarkand with its golden cupolas, when the old seat of Tamerlane 
shall once have become the summer residence of the emperor of Central-Asia and . 
Russia, then the partition wall of Islam, encumbering the relations between Europe Kaasu'sqnmuiieaioa. 
and Asia, will be laid low. And not before will the world have guaranty for the 
security of the oyerland route to the Pacific, for which the Russian outpost on the 
mouth of the Amur is not sufficient. 

Where in bygone times the Turkish rulers sat reclining upon soft divans under 
golden canopies, at the foot of the rocky and high Altai-Mountains and on the Amu 
river, Russia has now taken command, and the sphere of her authority is continually hiJSr'SSilS!!^^^ 
widening. Facts begin to verify our supposition, that only the Slavonic form of gov- 2t7!2Iu°***" ****^ 
emment, as embodied in the czar, is adapted to force the Mongolians into social 
order. To spread Germanic culture it takes the colonising industry of many people; 
but the Slavs can beet accomplish their mission in Asia under the direction of a 
single leader. Where labor is undivided, and the organism is not differentiated as 
yet, the masses, resembling a unit of mere physical force, are set in motion by one 
single will; and to unorganised masses without a leader an attack from such a force 
is irresistible. Hence our conclusion, that the mechanism of Russian autocratic Romanic and 
rule is specially qualified for the task of compressing the Mongolian hordes. And Germanic 
indeed it looks now as if the single will of the czar is engaged chiefiy with the re- thei??|^^^ip 
establishment of the old Mongolian empire under a new form. His hand has taken ^yaoM!^^ 
a firm hold of China and Merv, of Kiachta on the Selenga river, of Nicolajewsk on 
the Amur, and of Pamir. Resembling a pair of iron tongs with pinchers open 
towards the south, the Russian grip \b silently extending, and we see no European 
power able to frustrate its designs. The force at work in the triangle Moscow-Ba- 
toom-Samarkand is apt to change the map of Asia. If Russia should be barred from 
capturing Constantinople, Bagdad would be bound to take its place. 

FoUowing the surview of the Slavonic power, which preponderates in the Bast by virtue 
of its national disposition, we are led from the Vistula back to the old home of the nations In 
Central- Asia, where the successor of the sreat khans recently planted his standard upon the 
''roof of the world'* from whence we took our first survey. It is evident that Russia conducts 
history back to the regions from whence history set out, if we witness how its influence 
already reaches into the '^empire of the middle". 

Here history calls us to return to the Romanic and Germanic nations in order to take a 
fiance upon the **new world", and there to observe how the closinir of the circle approaches 
oompletion. 
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§ 193. It seems as tho we OQg^t to be able now, to point out what eoontries in 
Africa or elsewhere are left to the Romanic nations for tutelage. But exeepting the 
contribntion of. colonial products to the markets of the world, the Talue of their eul- 
tivation does not amount to much. How could it be otherwise, since eyenthe Romanic 
people in Surope became arrested in their mental culture at that stage of spiritual 
deyelopment which had been reached by scholasticism and the medinval troubadours, 
upon that stage which France occupied at the time of Louis XIV? We find the 
Italians to have fallen b<4iind from where they stood in the period of the renaissance. 
It seems to us a plain fact that the initiative in cultural advance has passed from the 
Romanic to the Germanic nations. 

The Germans had their first period of literary productivenesb under the Hohen- 
stauffens, and afterwards had always numerous centers of learning where the 
mind was cultivated in its various functions. Never has any single eity been able to 
represent or control the intellectual aspirations or achievements of the entire nation 
in such a measure, as is said of Paris, for instance, that it stands for France. After 
the Reformation first Holland, for a short season, and then England, took the lead» 
leaving Germany behind under its embarrassments of dogmatical controversies and 
political predicaments. After a long pause of mental stupor and literary inferiority 
Germany revived, however, and both countries carried mental and industrial energy 
and the sense of liberty across the ocean. There the "new world" evolved under trying 
hardships and mighty exertions. 

He^el, not Greeley was the first in sayine : * 'History ever advances from east to wesit ; as 
it beiTiin in Asia, so it ends in Europe". The idea that North-America is emulating, yea, oat- 
rivaliniT Europe^s leadership in the maroh of civilisation did not strike Heeel. Only what he 
said of the westward movement was corroborated and amended by Peschel where he says in 
his ethnology that: ^'Europe is under the meridian of its civilisation, whilst over yonder in 
the United States the morning dawns**. The cultural sicrniflcance of Europe may eventually 
partake of the transiency which is the fate of aU earthly objects of pride and plisrht. In such 
a ireneral way this conclusion see ms as reasonable as it flatters the Anarlo-Saxon kinsfolks. 
Butaparalleldrawn to insinuate that the decline of Europe should accrue to the elevation 
of North America wiU sound a little preposterous to the Americans themselves. 

It has been said of North America that the magnitude of its ooal fields surp a s ses that of 
Europe five times. This would indicate poor prospects for the future of Europe, since ita 
industry necessarily would slacken, and it would become unable to keep up competition in 
the markets of the world. In the same way it has been arcrued, on the other side, that the 
irrational mode of farminsr and forestry would exhaust the resources of America in a com- 
paratively much shorter time. . But it is plain, in the first place, that other powers than ooal- 
fires may be put into service in Europe by the time its coals ffive out— waterpower for 
instance beinsT now transmitted over largre distances. Moreover does the fate of nations not 
depend upon such calculations, for there are, after all, the ethical powers which decide 
questions as to the future. 

In Eurc^ the civilising movement originally went from the south to the north» 
from the Romanised to the German nations. But since the thought of humanism has 
prevailed . among the western Aryans in that profundity to which the Reformation 
penetrated, the predominant influences drift in the reverse direction. This becomes 
especially manifest on the new continent, where the higher culture proceeds from 
the north to the south. 

It IB possible that the culture even of the United States may suffer disaster on 
account of a superficial mode of thinking, and the selfsufficiency of wealth; or if the 
management of politics, through indifference toward religion and lack of vigilance, 
comes into the wiles of ecclesiastical diplomacy, with its Roman purposeness and its 
antagonism against this particular form of culture. But tho these dangers be immi- 
nent of which Josiah Strong has warned "Xyur country,*' yet a prophecy of the over- 
throw of the constitutional principles of the United States would certainly be put to 
shame; and an attempt at that would come to grief. The alarm has been given, and 
Roman craftiness will most likely be defeated, when the Americans of the north re- 
member that their civilisation is not based upon technical progress and not upon the 
precedents of Mexican polity , but upon the ethical and at bottom religious pro- 
paedeutics of the free nation. 

In the new nation the successive stages of political development exist side by side 
from hunting and pastural pursuits to agricultural, industrial and commercial occupaticmsa 
from nomandic life to one in a social organism. From the outset the country was covered 
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wtth A Taiietj of oolonial and mnnloliMd orcanlMttloiia; all forms of coTemment were toler- §^JJ^^^^ 
atedezi9epttheiii<>iiarohioal,wlüoh was not to the taste of the Quakers and PuritaDS. Henoe eivttisätiim. 
the Snelish and French oavaliers oould not sueoeed in transplanting their aooustomed social 
forms opon these shores; neither oould the Hollandlsh patrielans. But otherwise all the 
loeiologioal phenomena ever promul^rated in history appear in a pfoeeas of mutual pervasiott 
and amaliTAinetion. In Jurispmdeaoe we meet with axioms of the pandeetSi with traces of 
the canonic laws of Rome» with feudal rights, with the principles of the Saxen-Spieffd, and 
remnants of Spanish casuistry. Most obvious are the eif ects of the theocratic ideas of Geneva ; 
and of the democratic predilections of the Saxons. But neither the cosmopolitan republican- 
ism of the Quakers, nor the aristocratic feudalism of Bomanists and royalists has become 
obsolete. Of lastinflr effect have become the municipal selfffovernment of the Dutch and 
the subjeotivlsm of the Germans; theslavery of Africa; the anarchism of French and Polish 
radicalism, and the nomade-lif e of Italian and Chinese miners, not to speak of the Indians, q^^ neat 
On the whole the new nation formlnif itself was gradually permeated by one great thought, thougrht 
which had composed the #Dnstitution, and on account of which that fundamental agreement fJ^^^^^'J^ T^S 
is held in universal esteem; which prants free play to every moral power, especially to that elra^nts.'^ *^ 
of Gospel truth. To a strancer this oompositlon of the national character of *'the" 
Americans appears as a perplexinir medley, unpleasant for a mind accustomed to conserva- 
tism, unpleasant on account of the extremes meeting, and of the dark shadows thrown. Yet 
the nation of the Union is an unit for all that, bearing a pronounced stamp of specific charac- 
teristics; assimilatinflT foreign matters of preference throuflrh stronif digestive origans— whilst 
nentralisinir and ostracisinflr unwelcome influxes. The United States as an unit is now . , ^ d «h 
settingr ready to exert the molding influences of her peaceable policy upon the southern B^iSTinto'iine^Uith* 
republics in order to unify the new world socially, and to cultivate the eohesiveneas which bammniiiie mom. 
oonditions the prosperity of commercial enterprises. 

In the new world the Germanie nations have stood the test of their superior abil- 
ities for educating humanity. So far they have surpassed the efficiency of Bomanis- 
tie worid-oonsciousnesB, altho on the whole America as yet needs to be guarded SS^^'SiJ^rKl^uSIr 
against the Roman aspirations, and to prepare for a final contest with Roman 
perseverance. In as far as the Andalusians occupied Mexico, we there find 
Moorish characteristics predominant to this day. The traveler, whose experience 
and aeuteness of observation enables him to draw the comparison, is impressed with 
everyday life on the streets of Mexican cities, as if he were transported back to 
Damaskus or Tunis. Central and South America wait for the transforming infiuences 
of the northern states. 

§ 194. The effects of Romanism upon Africa demonstrate the dwindling away of ^^^ ^ RoMBim 
the historical significance of Spain and Portugal; for the future work of elevating upoaifrio«. 
the inhabitants of their possessions, but faint hopes can be entertained. So do the 
French disappoint the expectations of the people from Algiers and Madagascar to colonies labor 
Tonquln, who were forced to accept their "protection". All the Romanised "colonies" SSä^'Ä® ■*™® 

^~^ , f, ^ X ,. X, ^- i_ J. difficulties as 

suffer the same deficiency as do the states ruling over them; they have not gone their respective 
through the process of religious reform; Africa, almost entirely without any history, th^®£|Jve*not™*' 
will be rendered historical only through the culture of the northern nations, through ^ne through 
the Germanic leaven, which England, the Netherlands and the Germans are now refi^ous^ormt 
endeavoring to mix into the masses of the dark continent. 

The line Sansibar-Calcutta-Bangkok-Sidney is under the supervision of England. 

lyisraeli intended to make Queen Victoria not merely empress of India. He had Sidney under 
still greater projects in view. He was in hopes that Penia, Afghanistan, and Pales- ^»fl^u*^ *^^* 
tine might be added to the crown, by which acquisitions the basis for further oper- 
ations in the Pacific was to be strengthened. The attention of all the maritime powers 
of the Occident is now bent upon this basin over which the ethnical movement of his- 
tory returns to its place of beginning. 

When the Enfrllsh connected India with the Occident, the obstructions were almost over- 
come with which Islam had impeded the communication between the Indo-Germanic rela- fH^nd outof*t£ way 
tives. As the bulwarks of Mohammedanism are crumbUnsr alonff the fflavonic inroad from ^ 'w^S^.!?^ pnvreM 
Moscow to Samarkand, so are the Turks retrenched alonir the Bnirlish hi^rhway Cairo-Cal- ^ 
cutta. Line Moscow- 

In the wondrous land of India the locomotive flings aside prejudices of most ancient ^^^ ^^^lan 
standinflT* The Indian princes, whose dignity required that one seeking audience had to g^ay. 
wait hours and days for admittance, are enuring themselves to the punctuality of the clock in 
the railroad depot. The rigid caste-ceremonials are gradually discarded; members of diifer- ^^^ ««iiMap<m 
ent castes travel in the same cabins. Marquis Belhousie's plan to construct a railroad sys- 
tem with 8000 miles of track is nearly carried out. Ninety-four per cent of the subaltern ofB- Sl^ormaMon r«ndcn 
cers of the roads are natives. India thus undergoes a rapid transformation, which, however, J'ÄjjJ" ^*"**« ■»««• 
If continuing in the same rate of progression, wiU make it difftcult for England to maintain 
India as the basis of its eastern policy. 
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The final decision of the Eastern question lies in the dominion of the Eastern 
Mongolians. The die will be cast, where, in the harem of the "heayenly empire^, 
filled with the daughters of the Mantchoos, the ruler over the fourth part of the earth's 
inhabitants sits enthroned upon the oldest seat of absolute monarehisuL 

China is a human reservoir whose dam is overflowinf with the emiffrante of that most 
prolific race. The danarer of their submerrinsr the Pacific coast has already been vividly felt 
in WashiniTton. 

▲s of yore, in repeated torrents, the Mongolians rushed forth over the western steppes 
until they were repulsed by the spiritual superiority of the Germans; so Chinese coolies are 
transported in swarms across the Pacific toward their East of old. Extremely cunnlnir« c^nd 
satisfied with the lowest and most meagre biU of fare, they contrive to push themselves into 
California ; Just as in ages past, Mongolian population had taken the same outlet« when they 
inundated Peru as easily as Java. The present movement reminds us of the driftings of Aate- 
cian-Toltecian influxes into America, but also demonstrates, how Sstory doses its cyclical 
courses in the regions from whence it set out. Upon the strength of these facts our inferenoe 
is Justified, th&t the final issues may be determined in the same parts. For this reason we 
think, that the series of fire-signals and pillaged cities of Nineveh and Persepolis, Carthage 
and Corinth, Jerusalem and Alexandria, Rome and Byzantium, Moscow and Delhi, was ocnn- 
pleted by the storming of the imperial summer residence in ^Peking A. D. 1860. 

In the center of the extensive gardens, dotted with hundreds of kiosks, stood the ofSelal 
pagoda which contained a gigantic statue of Buddha, decked with treasures of gold and pre- 
cious stones. Images of demi-gods— or of the one altogether Bad represented by the emblem 
of the dragon, wrought from costly metals—stood in every nook and niche, encircled with 
flowers and colored candles. The stupefying vapors of narcotic incense ascended frmn the 
altars; the hanging lanterns shed their weird lustre through the gloomy hall— when the eon- 
querors rushed In : a portentous event, When Europe thus penetrated into the eenter of 
proverbial seclusion, and desecrated the hitherto impregnable stronghold of religio-poUtleal 
mysteriousness and idolatry, it put its foot upon the neck of its oldest antagonist in his om- 
tral lair. 

Upon the most remote eastern shore» western civilisation planted the emblem of 
the new »ra— designating, most probably, the beginning of the last cycle of historic 
movement, and the incipient consummation of universal history. 

Slavs and Indo-Germans encircle Asia, one party arriving by the northern route 
of Siberia, the others by way of India: both meeting in the "Empire of the Middle**. 
That China ever will play a prominent part, or become copartner in the work of uni- 
versal civilisation is out of the question. The indications are, that China, notwith- 
standing its applying the technical skill of English engineers, and the military 
training of German instructors in the art of modern warfare, will be necessitated to 
enter into compromises with nations which, like that of Japan, it held in contempt. 
China is compelled to adapt itself to European means of selfprotection, whilst 
most likely it will prove unfit to accommodate itself to the religious consciousness of 
the civilised nations. It will be compelled not so much by the ^'invasions of the red 
bristled barbarians," as by the steady approaches of Russia. 

Of what little avail it was that China was busily engaged in constructing roytes of quick 
transit for her armies, and in building fortifications at all the strategic points along the 
Mantchoorian boundaries, has become evident in her last defeat by the Japanese. The great 
empire of China must follow the example of the not less important empire of the Mikado, in 
engrafting modern culture directly upon its time-worn institutions. Russia has become 
expert in doing the same thing every day, in planting European civilisation directly 
upon the crudest barbitrism. This proves that Russia, obtruding its rule upon the Baltio 
provinces in the same manner as upon Khiwa, that is, by means of its church— is weU adapted 
for the subjection of Asia, since at bottom her rule is Asiatic, is Mongolian. 

Whoever seizes the Pamir-regions possesses the key to Asia. From thence the 
nations descended into the countries below, and the power occupying these positions 
will have little difficulty in sallying forth from the same outlets, and in carrying its 
victories down the same valleys. Hence our belief, that the greater part of Asia will 
form the Russian empire of the future, that is, Asia will.be itself again. 

§ 195 We have been led back to the Uralo-Altaic and Mongolo-Malayan nations 
which we found to constitute the broadest and deepest layer of the ethnical strata at 
the beginning of history. And as these nations in prehistoric times covered the en- 
tire face of the earth, so does history now encircle the globe. The coasts of the Pacific 
upon which the great prehistoric migrations are traceable, are again drawn into the 
general concurrence of historical movements. China and the Farther Indias, severed 
from the other members of the human family through thousands of years, become 
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reunited for participating in common blessings and in common work. China's piooh for ti» «xieiuiif 
Uteratnre, the most ancient of all literary productions, was founded— as we agree Sof^Viu's tL fiT 
with Gabelentz— anterior to 3000 B. G. When the knowledge of this literature will uSSSJ^Z^T^ 
have been made accessible, we will most likely obtain documentary proof of that orig- ***^ ^ *^ b- ^• 


inal ciTiUsation which the nations took along to their isolated abodes upon the isles 
and distant shores of the Pacific. What ancient relics have suggested to us respect- 
ing the first circle of nations and their degree of culture, will become rerified when 
we come once more to view those localities under the light of historic purposiveness 
at the consummation of affairs in general. Let us review the indications of culture ^^^^ 
in the ethnical substratum enumerated, under the light of present ascertainments. '"'''^^"^I^i«, m, «t. 

The Turanian, Ugro-Finnian, and the Mongolians in chief we called the ethni- 
cal substratum of historic humanity. We perceived them to constitute the largest 
and most peripheral circle of the nations. On returning to them the development 
of history— beginning in the Mediteiranean basin and extending from thence to the 
Atlantic, and finally to the Pacific ocean— presents itself in the definite outlines of 
the compass, undoubtedly the first commotions on a large scale took place upon the 
Pacific, the waters of which were up to the last century covered with the impenetrable 
darkness of prehistoric times. Still fewer traces of these can be expected in the coun- 


tries where from earliest historic times onward culture after culture covered the S^tZStoilk^uS/ 
nethermost layer. Foundations hidden in the depth of the earth are rendered less ''i^^^*''^ 
explorable, the more extensive and complete the structure becomes which is reared 
upon them. From these obscure depths but few and faint tokens have been brought 
to light. They are sufficient, nevertheless, to establish the truth of the primitive unity 
and continuity of historical beginnings in those parts of the world. 

*'The whole of Amerloa"— we say with Batael— '^participates in the paleontological char- p«iaoiitoioffioia 
aeter of Polynesia and Northern Asia". America was the eastern part of the Mongolian ^'^?Jä^'^u™*||t* 
domain "closely connected with all the nations around the Pacific". The Spanish discoveries *° ^ ^"^ 

in Mexico in 1517 A. D., are inexplicable unless viewed in relation to that palseontoloffical unit 
of which they form the parts. In Honduras, Yucatan, and Quatemida the tall monolith 
fliTures of the Maja became objects of curiosity, and in Uxmal and Palenque entire edifices iMaeofwfM in ii«xieo 
were found. The latter were recognised at first siffht as witn e s se s of remotest antiquity, for Bondnrw, Tuoaun. ud 


forests thousands of years old had srown over and around them. Fra Lorenao de Bienven- ilUnio^ Binmmw. 
ido wrote to his kins that 'i;hey must be considered as havinar been existing before the time 
of Christ, since the trees coverinsr the structures are as large as those in the countries below." 
The inhabitants at the times of the conquest, descendants, perhaps, of the builders, con- 
structed their houses of wood, straw and earth. At the present stage of investigation we 
know to what epoch of culture those old sculptures belong; we find the frame into which the uxm»i andPaie&qa«. 
reUcs of the old Toltecian art had once been mounted, that culture which in turn was amended ^^^^ 
by the Axtecs. We find that Quetscoatle, of tall stature and white color, was the priest of the Pt«-AsiMiui. 

Tolteos, and we find how he became their god. Embarking in a wondrous ship made of 
snake-skin he had taken leave of them, promising to return. 

Meagre as these remnants of a vanished culture may be, they are rendered highly Indic- Relation of American 
ative by being placed into their correlations with the whole. That the remnants of this cul- ^SSanciyi^r ^ 
ture form a unit becomes evident from the ruins of ancient towns upon Bastern Ceylon ; from singaiwia, Kambodaha. 
the filled up channels of irrigation built by Singalesian kings; from the remnants of a high 
culture upon the Sunda Islands, and from the ruins of the ancient cities of Kambodsha. 

Ferguson esteemed the discovery and comparison of these remnants the most important 
data for the history of oriental art. "They go far to assist in disclosing the knowledge of the 
most remote past. The stones of Farther- India speak to us of the antecedents of the known f^^^JI"*" ^ Wiang- 
nations. Wieng-Shank, oapitol of the Laos, reveals the story of the primeval pagodas in our (Pro-Christian) 

own countries. The groups of ruins in Angkor, still more plainly the ruins of the cloister o' ^ *. ^ « i. .»a* 
Nakhor-Wat, "resemble the Axtec-Toltecian style of architecture." The tomb-pagodas of the Banc'or"' ** 
old kings of Bangkok, altho of genuine Siamese character, are very much like the most »h r«Hmbiinc Amariean 
ancient castles and temples of Kambodsha in their ruins. The figures in the outer court of ▼•^f«« <>< ouitar«. 
the Siamese temple seem to look Away over the distances of space and time toward their ^^^ i 

Central American colonies. They are the models of that vanished splendor which the old Tonga, laTa, Tahiti and 
pyramids and terraces of Mexico indicate. Wienk-Shank contains terrace-buildings which ^-^ ^^^' b^*"^- 
date from pre-Christian times. "This method of building terrace-pyramids can be distin- 
guished upon the island of Java, and can be traced from Tonga to Tahiti and the Easter emCiematic grlSä. 
Islands," said Bastian very recently. 

The golden pagoda of Sangun shows two guarding griffins. From the aspect of Mongolo- 
Malayan culture as a unit the significance of the old golden throne of Burmah, standing under tn tiMpynunid of 
the eight-story pyramid of Mandelay, receives only now its explanation. It was reserved to 3i*n<i«»7- 
modem research to interpret that old eastern culture covered up from time immemorial. 

The ethnological investigations carried on upon the Easter Islands since the German Oerman nsaareh «pan 
admiralty received the reports of the Hyaena- expedition in '83, set out from the correct '* *° ' 
premise, that upon this solitary island of the Pacific "important indications are converging 
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which are aivt to tbrow new Usht upon the problemaof the prehlitorle anteoedenta of the t«ro 
continents." The colosutl Btone monamaiita, as for instance the Idols upon the crater of Mt. 
Bana-Boraka are mostly broken and lie around in pieoes; and the semblances of Ko-pito-plto 
are found not only in its vicinity but they are distributed over many distant islands. Altho 
disfiiTured and weather-worn they corroborate the symbolics of the bird idol Make4iake. 
Whether the most ancient and most colossal flirures in the inside of the crater will afford 
definite solutions of the problem whether or not ^'those mysterious and oolossal stmeturea 
and sculptures will prove to be remnants of that bridge across which Queti-coatle traveled to 
Mexico and from Mun^o-Capao to Lake Titlcaoa" as Bastian concluded, wUl soon be decided 
by synthetical reconstruction of the essential facts. 

In prcx>f of the unity of the races in eastern Asia and western America^ that Is, of all 
those dwellinar upon the coasts and islands throu^out the Pacific, we also refer to the bestial 
masks mentioned before. *^hey formed a part of worship, as Batael conjectured, in Tibet, 
India and Ceylon as well as in Mexico and Peru.*^ The Shamanea have the same masks of 
bird-heads as the Indians of North America. 

We thus find the remnants indicative of ''communication during the higher stage 
of Mongolian culture, remnants which plainly indicate a lively traffic among the na- 
tions over a vast portion of the earth's surface, the memory of which has vanished, 
and left only palseontological traces." These remnants, as now collected in archso- 
logical and ethnological museums, clearly and convincingly show, that thepec^lesoC 
the Pacific basin partook of one and the same, and not a low stage of, culture. 

Every vestige of art, architecture and cultus bears the same original generic 
character. The grotesque arrangement of different animal forms in the sculptures 
and composite images of America is old-Asiatic beyond question. 

At one glance we notice the similarity between the representations of snakes and 
fishes, and among the beavers and frogs, stretching out long tongues. The medley €l 
monstrous visages and coiled snakes forms a confusing mass in one and the same 
picture, with marks of eyes added promiscuously. Human noses are embellished with 
fishes upon them. On top the symbolic figures thus crowded together, appear long- 
peaked birds. This Mongoloid taste pertains to the most ancient substratum of human 
history, now mostly covered by advanced forms, but partly lying open in its primitive 

shape. « 

The countries, where these forms of oldest culture are visible upon the surface, 

are almost inaccessible as yet from the present centers of civUisation. The Slavonic 

nations are destined to bridge over the remaining hiatus in our knowledge between 

the primitive forms of life and the cultural attainments of modern Europe. When a 

few more barriers shall be removed, then history as a science will complete its record 

of advancing movements around the earth to the place from which history as such 

first set out, and where she will finish her endeavors to rehabilitate humanity. 

S 196. History took its way through the developments which transpired around 
three water-basins. Its first distinct curves swung around the Mediterranean; then 
across the Atlantic; and now the Pacific is again being linked into the chain of hu- 
man affairs. The latter basin was the first over which migrations and colonial ex- 
ploits of nations took place. The Mongolians went to the islands and became Mal- 
ayans, shifting to America they became Toltecs, Aztecs and Indians. We have become 
persuaded of the historical significance of this broad Turano-Mongolian substratum, 
and we shall notice what purport history conveys in Just this mode of completing its 
cycles in the region of its beginning. What once was the Mediterranean gulf, and 
what subsequently the Atlantic Ocean amounted to in the development of civilisation, 
that will be the significance of the Pacific Ocean at the approach of its completion. The 
facilities for quick transit contract the distances between Asia, America, and Austra- 
lia into almost closer proximities than those were in the arena of Phenicians, Greeksand 
Romans, of the Normans and Saracens in their time. On the eastern shores of the Pa- 
cific we have the harbors of Seattle, San Francisco, Lima and Valparaiso; on the west- 
em side the great staple-places of Nikolajewsk, Wladivoetoek, Tokio, Canton, Singar 
pore and Sidney have sprung up. They are all thriving seaports with a period of 
great infinence before them, connected as they are by lines of geometrical precision, 
and so cosmopolitan in their nature, as that each of them already represents the in- 
terests of every nation. Thus people hitherto forgotten and arrested in their develop- 
ment are now being picked up and elevated to the historic rank of advanced nations; 
they are received into the circles of humanity, and invited to take part in circulating 
the blessings of civilisation. 
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This new phase of imiTersallilstory is the most pronounced feature of oxur time Latestandiaat 
and the near future. Most probably the rounding off of the line of progress as de- Sn?Yenai history, 
scribed will denote the disintegration of the Mongolian Imap. So much is certatn tenati 
that hiiktory has run its race of extension since all waters and countries are opened of theS^goUan 
and made stations of circuits with schedule time. Having taken up all earthly '^™{^24, 54-66, s», 
«paces» history will turn its attention from widening its spatial extent to intensi- so, m 

f ying its human contents. 

AUuslon waa made to three liediterraneam, eereraUy aeparatincr Asia, Barope and ^y^^^^^ ^^ ^„^ f^^^ 
Ameriea eaeh from its eounteriMurt. The idea was then snnrested, that these three continents JSnAnn lu «ttuit to 
miffht be destined to beeome three units of cultaral variations. We may now conjecture toteuifyiiiff ite hiiB«a 
somewliatuponthemeaninff of this supposition. It will be seen that it is only the Asiatio 
Mediterranean wliioh separates Australia from its mainland. The connection between them S^'iSdila^^^ILiia. 
is formed by the row of islands from Malacca over Timor. This makes Asia one ceoffraphical 1 1 

unit with Monsolian propensities. The American, the second unit,is un<iaestionable,the bridge nm« vnUi of 
stiU standinir. And so may Europe be considered as the head of Africa, with the Une Tiilis- ciTiiiMtion. 
Sues as the conneotinc Joint of that body. This division, yielding three seocraplüoal units, Agu.Aiuiniia. 
seems to have been pre-arranged for the purpose of transferrinir the progress of history to the 
Paeiflo waters, the coasts of which seem to be the appointed localities where the final attain- ^° Amwie«.. 
ment of those aspirations is to be realised, which is underlylnir the indistinct and portent- EvmiM-AfriaL, 
ous oommotions of the nations ever preasine towards the West. Again we are reminded that 


Boropa the unallnfti yit 

the smallest of these three units became the most valuable to the rest of the world. Ever most TaiiiabiaeontiiMBk 
■inoe the great central point of the times Europe was the pivot point on which the history of 
the world hinged, because of its being the bearer of the highest and most profound thought 
and of its leadership in the advance of humanism. 

Its missions, until recently in the attire of servants, have attained to imperial dignity, ^^^^i^ 
Its three prominent nations, the Romanic, Germanic, and Slavonian, have been successively* Oenamie, 
and will be cooperatively, engaged in elaborating and substantiating the thought of Human- "^^J'lo work out a 
Ism in every direction. Hence the inference may promptly be drawn that these three nations cultural unit 
will take possession of the three geographical units. That means the three continents will j^m^riea Ocnnaaio. 
each be stamped with the cultural characteristics of its respective master-mind or protector. 4.1 «^ i. 

America wiU be governed by the Germanic, Asia by the Slavonian, and Europe- Africa by the ' 

German-Roman form of consciousness, iis the Romans once guided the aifairs upon the ^ 
Mediterranean, Romanistic and Germanic nations upon the Atlantic, so wiU aU Insist upon Secular int*t«sti Mtii«d, 
the f r ee dom of the Pacific as a public hi^^way to a common market. Then history in its ^^autod^ ^ 
spatial extent will have gained its goal. Having settled its secular interests, the temporal 
career will then prepare for the great consummation of ethical ends. 

€H. XI. BTHICAL CHAOS RESULTINO PROM CORRUPTINQ THB COQNmON •'HUMANISM'*. 

§107. Anticipating, as now, the final outcome of history, may seem pre- R«„„eo«thcd«M«» 
posterous. Hence the necessity of vindicating the inferences by a retrospect of {^JhumMuSIT*' 
the dangers to which the cause of humanism is exposed in extending its course SwU^S^^^** 
towards the periphery. The one fact becomes manifest thereby that all movements 
of the nations are made subservient to this procedure, their defaults in the realisation 
of the thought notwithstanding. 

But to know only this much would afford no solace to the despair of human- pi^^j issueof 
Ity ever attaining a state of perfection. We can not rest satisfied until we con- progress, 
ceive to what the final issue of development will amount As a general thing subjected a* one« th« nation« 
nations are forced to deliver whatever valuables they possess to the victors. This t^^uhm^t«- 
occurred at the time when the proceeds of humanity were taxed« when the ideas and 
the gods, loosened from their native soil, were flowing together into that chaotic com- ^, ^^ 1««. wm 
pound in the Roman crucible. That '•world-orbit" grasped after every new cult in 2Id?Jhuf ^bimtaT 
order to stimulate its own fretful, enervated constitution. This may happen again "Vionius*!«! ». ». 
when the great historic movements, after the race of progress around the globe has ^^h'ni 1«. j»''j^ 
been run, shall come to a standstill. The sisolficaoce of this epoch will coosltt lo the 
|Nil|Nibie revelatioo of all the cootcots of pertooal life, of haoiu aatore. 

At a final consummation of human affairs it must appear what man is and what 
he has made of himself in regard to both, the Good and the Bad. Because man is the 
theme of history, the great drama representing all the variations of personal life in n,^,Mo(haB«n 
its historical phases and individual experiences, must come to a close in the accords to^umJ^lttTiftib?«!^ 
of an adequate finale. There is to be witnessed a rehearsal of all that man has earned J!^iSSr^7!S£. 
from, or squandered of, his inherent potentialities; of the use made of his opportunities 
and of their neglect; of all the bright-shining results which his facilities yielded; 
and of his dark side, as well. These proceeds were successively formative in the 
make-up of man's history, unfolding in time and separated by space; they vriU then 
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appear in their order and interrelations side by side, as in one grand panorama, now 
almost coneeived to be contained in the cognition of .£on. The period of the great 
discoveries reminds us of the fact, that we are living already in the prelnde to this 
great recapitulation and settlement of accounts. 

The oldest stones speak to us of thoughts and acts of ancestral people in a manner 
unthoufht of a century ago. The speech uttered by Aztecian ruins, by Yenisei inscriptions; 
the meaninirs conveyed in Hittite, Assy ro- Akkadian, and .£ffyptian emblems of thought become 
ever more distinct and intelligible. In the usages and ideas of the most remote and almost 
forsaken peoples we hear voices, which more and more narrow down to a common language; 
voices which arouse our attention, and sympathetically aifect us. This language mirrors to 
each of us his own image and teaches us to understand ourselves. We learn to compose the 
synopsis of our own being preparatory to the summons by which a higher voice convokes 
mankind to an act of sununary adjudication. 

It ?7as the thought of human dignity, or rather individual value, which at a cer- 
tain time when history heard man's bankruptcy announced, had quietly been sown 
into humanity, had rooted there, and grown to full consciousness. The sprout par- 
took of the nature of its soil and of the atmosphere wherein it developed. Detach- 
ments going on among the worried peoples made contrasts appear, which in their 
turn were to assist in the further differentiation of individual characters and in the 
collective organisms being thus wrought out in life's contests. The idea, the great 
thought of humanisin, thus passed through conditions which at times seem contradic- 
tory beyond reconciliation. 

Now let us see what will have become of that idea at the termination of history's 
outspreading operations. At the threshold of early history we recognised, how with- 
out words the question was put, the old riddle of CBdipus: "What is man?^ In the 
Son of Man we perceived the answer, not so much in words as in acts; in Him we see 
whereof true humanity in its perfect realisation must consist; we learn to know hu- 
manity, personal life, as revealed in His sublimity, as exalted to and embraced by 
divinity. Human nature is rescued and under safe protection. It is redeemed even 
corporeally. For the bodily organism of the Savior, of earthly origin, had to be led 
up to glory, so that in the Risen One humanity in its entirety, through the ideal, man 
shines forth in the reality of perfect happiness and beautiful harmony. A truly 
human being, ideal and essential is that person who lives in the safe state of com- 
munion with GK)d, that is, whose self - and world-consciousness is, by way of free self- 
consecration, immersed into, and pervaded with Grod-consciousness. Both self —and 
world-<x)nsciousne8s are opened for the mysterious but empirically real influences 
upon the inner life; man unreservedly gives himself up to be illuminated and 
directed by Gk)d-consciousness. Only thus and now does man attain to the free and 
sublime position designed for him. That unique communion, that unifying blending 
of the human with the divine nature as perfected in the God-man, is to be represented 
through, and manifests itself in, the innumerable individual instances constituting 
the various phases of historical development. That unity is to be reflected in the 
most manifold variety in those who become fashioned into Ghristlikeness. Independ- 
ent of temporal considerations they dominate over the world whilst serving its best 
interests. They are to cultivate the earth, to cooperate in the redemption of arrested 
and the deliverance of confined life,— to spiritualise the world. 

These outlines of historical advance, as given in the typical first man, are now 
clearly revealed and made easy to be comprehended and to be accepted. The ideal is 
before the nations, the thought of humanity has become the great fact of history, and 
the exercise of humanism is acknowledged as the cardinal principle of civilisation. 

But we have witnessed how this ideal, ever present, frequently seemed to have 
disappeared in history's stormy periods. We saw it disappear under the lingering 
adumbrations of gentile and Jewish conceptions of life. Subsequently the onesided 
meditation uponihe higher world, the retrogressive imitation of transcendental God- 
consciousness, fully obscured the consciousness of the reality, of the value, and 
the order of the present form of existence. This was characteristic of the period in 
which Romanism reigned supreme. 

Then again was the right and relative good of this world accentuated in the 
time of the renaissance, during which the naturalistic argumentation went to the 
other extreme, of supplanting the ethical aspects of life by the ssstheticaL 
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The religions refonn finally expounded a deeper conception of the human poten- S^^« »nphLM. 
tialities and hunuin destiny. Man is to harmonise transcendental cognitions with woridunos of hm 
the thought of immanency; he is to cooperate in the elevation of the natural world '«'•**^*»> 
into spiritual reality, he is to conciliate by acts his real existence with his not lees 
real tho celestial destiny. 

Again, however, the significance of the divine image, because of its bearing a re- Reformation 
ligious sigpoificance, was carried into the vortex of nere world-cooscioasaess by torrents nirtl"'^i2r' 
of sceptical argumentation. The ideal of humanism was severed from Ood-coiucloas» www^^Bi^^Li 
■eu and viewed through the spectacles of •• enlightenment \ The philosophy of K;'J^St,l.°^i;SlS. 
identity had suddenly projected the idea into the dreamy and nebulous realms of M»<»o««iin«ht.n»«nt. 
pantheism, from which heights it was Just as suddenly dragged down to the flats of pr^eetedthe uT« Lto 
materialism. In this humiliated condition, suffering from misapprehension, we find re'ri!?/i?\mperJnaut». 
our model of genuine humanism comparatively neglected by some civilised nations d7f,^ddiwVto7h« 
of our century, when egoism was incited to press on in the progress of the natural J*^^^^'^*!!^!, 
and practical sciences under a pronounced worldliness. dbeard«d. 

It is this unqualified neglect which Jeopardises the future welfare of humanity, btm «empom 
The perils will not be alleviated by the arts and sciences in themselves, as some seem '"*'*'**' i«>p^»-<i. 
to fancy. 

In timet not far past a toeptlc was treated with special respect, as if he were prlyilesed m^!dlSui^^* *^ 
to be an infldel, a **f reethinker** ; as if this or that individual had beoome more dienifled by 
^'advanced" views and was to be honored by marks of allowance and exception. Now seep- ^^i^^'*"' ^^ '^• 
tlcism is made the rule. Throuirh the widening of the horison, under attempts at democra- 
tising universal knowledge, and through the advantages held out to the masses by the soienoes, 
aeeptioism became a power, without deepeninif the minds, much less taking care of the 
hearts. 

We are now assaulted by a "monistic world-theory" dominant in the ''liberally 2i«ffiM«e(et>itiT«uiiff 
educated classes" especially, to whom man appears as a nature trained automaton, a *iiIii!!^«Hof t£*^ 
brute evolved into civilisation. Human nature is defined as selfsufflcient for the 
present, tho with still higher accomplishments on the scale of evolution« to be ex- SalLlf y^m^^iTL 
pected. It is considered as no more than a gradation of force-substance, which is '^ '~'*'>'^*<*i'* 
alleged to come to its highest form in the secretions and functions of the brain. 

This materialism is not a thing of that persuasion or intellectual conviction {^^f^S^^Sy^ 
which was formerly made the criterion of ideas; it is a matter of the will, a matter of intoUMtbntof «h« 
moral antipathy. It is the outspoken design of materialism to harmonise and form- 
ulate the social life of the future, by casting it into the mold of physical homogeneity. 
The harmony of forces is to be brought about by the abolition of common interests. ^^^SSSSSIdiSoiMm. 
Considered as the cause of all rivalry and contradiction, public-mindedness is to be 
supplanted by the unrestricted exercise of selfishness. It sounds absurd, that selfish- 
ness should be a general antidote for the rivalry of interests and mental dissent tntntrtS!'' ""^*^ 
But materialism argues, that labor would become so diversified that each individual 
would choose, in accord with its disposition and predilection, to pursue the work agree- 
able to it, and that thereby perfect harmony of interests would establish itself as the 
natural result 

The political economy growing from such naturalism talks so much of rights and ""^SiriiS^m'''*^'^ 
the gratification of appetites, that duties are scarcely mentioned and selfrestrictions 
not at all. Since there are but individuals with equal rights, social distictions exist 
no longer. The social atoms aggregate into the socialistic state, that is— the associ- 
ation of the human world upon the basis and under the bonds of self interest 

Then, it is promised, that we shall have eternal peace, which trade dictates, because it has 
beoome the rreat power, and because it requires security, strict habits, and orderly manage- 
ment. Trade is expected to penetrate to the remotest countries, opening markets for all the 
products of labor, sources from which to derive the materials, and places of exohancre— all with 
the exactness of the ^^drill-press". The electric spark, locomotives, steamers, agencies, and PnwpMti of toeuium. 
factories and branch-offices, are the great means of that universal commerce through which ^nu of t^ hraun " 
the oceans are bridged, and mountains are tunneled by day and by night, which incite stupe- ^*^^- 
fied nations, and set retarded cultures in motion. The products of the Ural and Siberia go to 
Girgenti and Avignon under schedule time and tariifs, which hold good along the entire line. 
The fruits of South Oerman orchards, and the olives of the Provence are shipped to Scotland 
and to Baku under the same legal precepts and— free of duty. It is true, that in all this, inter- 
national treaties have already succeeded to the extent of creating in most countries an 
approximate equality of legislation. But it is said, that the system as governed from one 
central office will become perfected more swiftly in every direction. 

3e 
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. We wonld not be nnderttood as Bpeakinir in decision. To eertain enthusiaate it 
teems as tho everything was eoinff to facilitate the realisation of those projects throuflrh 
which the nations are to be conducted to a happy and peaceful union, which will render them 
a ffreat industrial and brotherly association-~one large '^grange" of production and consump- 
tion. To every appearance a superficial, a quasi education inflates the coming generatloii 
with that pride which imagines itself to know everythin^r- "Young America*\ the '^youns 
Csechians", the "young Socialists", know "it" a great deal better than their predecessors, and 
bettor than those who are in authority. It is an accomplishment too questionable to bocwt of, 
if by extolling the triumphs of **the XXth eentury", the toils and trials of bygone genemttlona 
are deprecated. Such boasting cuts the continuity of history asunder, and men of saeh 
ingratitude are apt to squander inherited valuables for a son«, and to turn savages. 

Not everybody can be charmed by that alluring picture of earthly bliss in the 
near future. Lemontry already had his misgivings lest men would be degraded by 
the' gradual changes of modem economics. Perthes stated from his observations of 
the great factories in the first decade of our century, that man would become a ma- 
chine and lose his ethical value. Marx was right when he signalised the perils of 
servitude and the oppressive power of capitaL Sismondi predicted the dire results 
of concentrating moneys; he foresaw that by overproduction and free trade indus- 
try would transform its central places into battle-fields. Cherbulicz could not see pro- 
gress towards general welfare in the predominance of industry in our civilisation. 
They all did not believe that a great system of production and consumption would unite 
men into one large human family. 

§ 198. Let us take the liberty to ignore that dark apprehension previ- 
ously disregarded, about the coal giving out. Even if electricity could not in every 
way supplant steam power, we are confident that man would discover and utilise re- 
sources of forces dormant in our planet and its atmosphere, which would prove inex- 
haustible. Neither will the dangers of the future lie in the direction to which Mal- 
thus pointed. 

With the pathos of horror he lectured in 1796 upon the dreadful calamity of overpopula- 
tion. For he was sure that after a short time the earth would not yield the necessary food 
for the people. "At the great banquet of nature not all wiU find oouvertes provided for them.** 

Malthus would think so no longer in thn face of the aoceleratinir ravages of death caused 
by suicide and industrial neglitfenoe, in addition to those caused by wars and natural calami- 
ties. Over-population is not to be feared as a universal misfortune, tho emigration and 
immigration may become vexing problems of national legislatures. The Taiping insurrec- 
tion is said to have cost thirty millions of lives. 

To be sure, new millions fill the places again and want to be fed; but is it true 
that they cannot find work, that the earth is so crowded as not to yield a living? Un- 
der certain circumstances, the growth of statistical numbers may become annoying. 
The valuation of individual life is a sign of advancing civilisation, and If the esteem 
of it should decline, as for instance through a surplus of labor on the "market of la- 
bor," then man in general would sink to a lower grade. But never more will this be 
come a universal phenomenon or a lasting condition. 

Where, theo, wonld the danken threatenlns fotare prosperity to be located? They cannot 
be assigned to the wars of the future; for, after human society would have been atom- 
ised into individuals, war would thus be the beneficial means of reuniting the cen- 
trifugal particles. Heretofore, every part of the long period of peace promoted the 
disintegration of feudal and ecclesiastical organisations, and not otherwise would it 
be with projected social mechanism. Where the conservatism of an agrarian populace 
predominates, society as a whole would Just as much be severed by territorial and 
class interests as by the sectional divisions of industry. As the world is constituted, 
the binding and stimulating effects of wars are indispensable. Mankind will have to 
endure and overcome the relapse into barbarous conditions sequent to wars, until 
these become less frequent in the ratio as the demands of trade and the security of in- 
vestment require indeed more considerateness on the part of those who would throw 
steel and explosives into the scale of settlement 

Duser larks lo the moral retrosressio« of society. If society at large should see 
its dream of a world-embracing association of production and consumption come true 
for a longer or shorter period, then humanity might, perhaps, be well enough provided 
with means to satisfy natural wants. This is the conviction at least of socialistie 
doctrinarians. But in our opinion folks constituting^ the "association of into- 
duction and consumption" would be far from being satisfied, and would have reason to 
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enyy the polypi in their eoral sheltera, who have at least free tentaeiea. In the hnman Katottaiirti« Mcioiofr. 
social organism the psychical constituents! that which concemssoulandspirit )attain »««m«. 

SDcha hi^h degreeof derelopment that the inner lifeof the individual person affects the 
whole of humanity in a similar manner, and has the same bearing upon the social or- SbX>'S«tbrri£t «e 
ganism, as the function of the single cell has upon the animate body/* What Scheffle ^!S^M»!l^iui!La 
here calls deyelopment would be death to personal life in its psychical manifestations, fSg^g,^*^***^' 
the end of liberty. Individual originality would be rendered defunct in that system 
of evolution, whenever the '^social organisation," in a worse than Roman cone^tion 
of the state, should take the place and usurp the right of personality. 

For in the last retort this social body (the oommane ?) would become a Jelly-like lump, goeiai body rwembiiat 
which is fatally aifected by the least unusual incitement. Such an undifferentiated mass of > i»««opia>mia nun. 
eocial corporation must of necessity become, after individuality and personal character are 
done away. The enthusiasts of ethnical psyoholon^ are trying to vindicate the doctrine of 
such an or^ranlsm with the assertion that a sort of "national spirit" would animate this unit ££*ite iSSü^n tK unli 
of humanity. This nervous lump with the nature of a swarm of bees would be rendered ^ **>• "mUqiuI Bpirit". 
cohesive externally, perhaps, by teleirraph wires; internaUy it would have to be held to- 
flrether by training an instinctive esprit de corps. Society thus equalised would arrive at that 
ataire of cerebral irritability which is found amonsr the Lapps and the Javanese, who are so JjISShu?'**'*'™ ^^^ 
sensitive as to imitate en masse the mimicry of any one addressing them or attractingr their 
attention in a manner which amaaes them. 

Humanity in thisshapeof a socialistic commune, which assi«rns aU individual selfhood DiMdTsotafM of 
to the state, would have to submit to the madest despotism ever experienced. If such a con- «nrMtrictedft««dom of 
dition could become general the visionary associations, orders, Phalanirsteres, etc., would be ^' 

rejected as reactionary experiments and spurned as symptomatic of a chronic morbidity. 

If it should become obvious that a projected conirlomernte of undifferentiated society is u^^gii^ ^ . . 
infeasible, then the contrary method of free competition would retain the open field of the would mor« than 
industrial chase for unscrupulous winners. True, competition sets free the energies of a JS^H^ J^^iJ^^J^ 
nation and of each individual; but whilst it stimulates its rise, it also accelerates its decay. naaUunj. 
Sparing human strength, which is the redeeminir feature of the industrial machinery, is 
impossible, where the ''strife for existence** reiirn* after the ideal of Adam Smith. 

If this international economy should become the condition of the future indus- 
trial society, then individual character would become the more sharply delineated* 
the more the whole of humanity would imbibe the spirit of progressiveness. 

For society would owe its prosperity to the multiform and multiplying relations Hiffai|rdur*Kiiti«i«i 
of the many eonstitutent parts towards each other. But then another danger would SSS^^^.^ 
threaten the highly differentiated social organism. For in proportion to its finer and 
higher development it becomes the more sensitive. 

The wound of a worm heals easiest; to many creatures of the lower order nature 
Testores entire members lost. Savage tribes show an aptitude for the healing process of 
nature which cultured nations lost long ago. The cause of this lies, to a great extent, in the Victims of 
progress of differentiation. As the organism unfolds Itself, the organs correspondingly economical 
advance in their adaptability and capability to develop new differentiations. The further delusions: 
this development proceeds, the more tender and vulnerable are the specific organs, and con- 
sequently the entire organism. This holds true in society as weU as in nature. Industry 
mechanicaUy organised and highly differentiated is so much exposed to friction that to the J^^rj^^'i?" 
individual, compelled to strain his intellectual powers to the last notch in order to succeed in hazardous to the 
the contest for existence, there is in the end left no other resource, but to be hurled over from intellect as to 
insomnia into insanity, or to become ä victim of despondency and to drop off by way of ^'^w^* ^ TwnM. 
suicide. Taken as a whole this human fabric wiU perceive its diseased condition no more 
than a madman can be convinced of his insanity. 

This single-handed contest with complex competition in the sense of the Man- Libntythctparto 

^ •xertion, alio the touTM 

chestrian school of economics is as hazardbus to ethics as dangerous to intellect «f-oeiaiptfu*. 
^or," says H. Fichte, "the higher the individual rises to a position of relative independ- f^^ ^j,^^ shadow 
ence, so as to enjoy the achievements won by his own exertion with a certain degree of modern 
of selfcomplacency and satisfaction, the greater is the probability and danger of his °^ ^^' 
degeneracy." This aspect designates the position from which the growth of evil, as KS 'SilTihS 
the dark shadow of modem civilisation, may be explained and is to be viewed. ijr1^n7^'^^'' 

By the transformation of society through the industrial changes the individual f^^^\^ 
lias beC'Ome emancipated to a great extent from the guardianship of home-life and economics 
social custom. Freedom, the source of individual exertions, now also becomes the dim^bh."°*°*^'° 
source of predicaments. In both cases, in tyrannical communism and Manchestrian PoMibiUties of 
freedom, the perils of our economics augment rather than diminish. Whether gen- averting 
oral interests have the predominant influence, so that personal advantages are made experiment!» 
of small concern and sae sacrificed to the selfhood of the state: or whether the con- 
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aideration of private prosperity prevails and sabjective selfishness is insisted npon, 
from which society derives the nature of a contrat sociale, subject to abrogation at 
pleasure, the evils incumbent to the progress of civilised society will inevitably 
increase. 

It is possible, that the inorganic exudation of industry, called the proletariat, maf 
be reabsorbed by the social organism, that the bourgeoisie may assimilate the labor* 
ing class by elevating it, by sympathising and candidly fraternising with it. In this 
ease the 'fourth estate" will either purge itself from irredeemable elements and 
form itself into differentiated units, or it will consolidate its interests with the intel- 
ligent classes and with productive capital. For the sake of such a more normal re- 
construction by a method of organic membership, the laboring class will find it con- 
ducive to their welfare to uphold the present order of society which socialism ia 
contriving to upset 

Such are the probabilities. Disastrous experiments and social peril8,if not wil- 
fuUy ignored^may yet be prevented by rational methods of reconstruction. There is 
room enough for improvement on earth. As America may become one large confed- 
eration of republics, so may Europe eventually constitute itself into a confederacy of 
free states, instead of remaining a system of armories and national debts. Neverthe- 
less, success with the best of these possibilities, whilst enlarging the arena of 
turbulences, woud not abolish the peril to which the thought of humanism is exposed. 

§ 199. The dangers lie in materialism, as formulated in a world-theory. Man in 
general does not become better, it was Kant's opinion that he only becomes more 
legalistic. Individual morality— inasmuch as it rests upon personal conversion, 
upon a thorough-going change of the innermost mind in its center where all psychi- 
cal and spiritual faculties are focusing— does not increase with cultural progress. It 
has been correctly stated, 'Hhat every vice of bygone ages, altho seeming to have dis- 
appeared, has only been recast into modem molds.** Its present form may be more 
smooth and polished; under the guise of refinement it is more similar to a certain 
angel than to a beast Iniquity in its present forms can avail itself of a great va- 
riety of masks and means, the analysis and exposure of which in special cases 
requires the closest scrutiny of chief-Justices. But the sleekness of cloaked de- 
pravity notwithstanding, sin, ever on the advance, spurns to wear soft features; it 
despises to borrow respectability from hypocrisy, and boasts of its resolute character. 

We plainly observe this condition of thin^rs in the growth of the large cities. In the year 
1800 Germany, for instance, contained but four cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants; now* 
there are twiBnty-filve. In the United States we had in the cities thirty years ago only one- 
eighth of the present population ; now the fourth part of the nation crowds our one hundred and 
odd cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. It is an empirical fact that the Bad, like an epidemic is 
the more infective, the closer the masses live together, and that the means of mischief are 
multiplying in proportion to the measures taken for the suppression of crime. 

Another feature becomes thus apparent The bolder profligacy steps forth, the 
more will peaceable citizens— will decency retreat and give free sweep to rascality. 
The more viciousness makes it a study to circumvent the laws, and to dodge legal 
condemnation, and the more shrewd passion is concealed under the cloak of polite 
manners in order to break forth the more fervidly— the more callous and indifferent 
does society grow in resisting wickedness. 

''Old age gains more force of selfguarded prudency, than firmness and goodness 
of will-power." This verdict of Lasaulx may well be applied to humanity growing 
old. The more the spirit of the times develops a calculating and intellectual trend 
of mind, the more numerous the inventions and the distructive forces of science» 
the more will the way of progress be beset with dangers, if at the same time 
religious warmth and ethical energy correspondingly decrease. If humility of 
spirit is lost upon the height of industrial successes, then that haughtiness towers 
up, which defies heaven under the self conceit of holding the earth in subjection. 

Wherever physical life preponderates, as for instance in early childhood, the sensual appe- 
tites dominate, but guilelessness and good nature also are prevalent; anger is soon allayed^ 
a conflict laid by as quick as it was provoked. A well-fed person is taken for a **hale fellow 
weU met", whilst every artist will represent Mephistopheles by a lean bloodless figure. We* 
oonolnde with almost unfailing certainty that both, the good as weU as the bad features of- 
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haman character assume more definite outlineB, as natural simplicity giyet way to self con- CnMratioaofeiiMMtar 
sdousness and mental control of the natural temper. With this inoreasinir aptitude also ^l!J!2iSom^ 
STOWS the inner conflict shapinsr the character. In short, the real imaffe of man develops 
under the lights and shades of inner conflicts and outward annoyances. The more spirited man 
becomes, the more he löste his pliability and gracefulness, the more apparent becomes his 
decisiveness and the more marked his inflexible determinateness. That va^rueness of charac- 
ter is despised which covers contradictory elements by affecting an ever-compromisinsr policy i^,^ ^ 
of expediency and allowances: whilst correspondinsrly more of that keenness of judsment «UowuacMiiad 
"will show itself, which possesses the courage of its convictions, actinar upon principle regard- ^'f^^**^- 
less of fear or favor. The same development of characteristics we may with all propriety 
ascribe to hiirhly developed nations as well as to individuals. 

No doubt, the evils of the dark ages were more appalling than those of modem 
times. Violence, rudeness and lewdness were more visible at the courts and in the 
towns, with the shiftless rovers, as with the sedate monks. Dense was the smoke in &>»•' "^^^^^ 
the dwellings and deep the filth in the narrow streets breeding rapacious pestilences. 
Police and health-officers have diminished nuisances of that sort. Never was decency 
better supported by moral suasion and public opinion, bringing offenders to terms 
and ostracising vulgarity, than at present Yet this 'does not suffice to annul our xoni mai^iyfMtoriii« 
former judgment as to our highly polished civilisation. The malady does not come ^^t^SAMST^ 
out perhaps, in as hideous carbuncles as formerly; but it is festering upon the inner 
and most vital organs of the social body so much the worse. 

Darwin somewhere said, that in the progress of history phantasy was evaporating „ 
whilst reason was gaining strength. There is signalised Just that danger of which r-M^^JnST""^' 
we speak. In the Buddie Ages piety was a powerful counterpoise against viciousness; ^^' 

of that power our time is deficient Supercilious semi-culture, withal its acutenessof 
reasoning, cannot retrieve the defect And it is doubtful whether the reckoning pru- JiÄJSn!lS^ÜJd& 
dence spoken of is able to supersede piety, may it choose its meajDis ever so rationally* S^^"^' "*" *^ 

In the choice of means to counteract the dangerous outcroppings of modem civ- 
ilisation nowhere is less discrimination exercised than in the international associ- 
ations. Neither labor nor capital is scrapulous in, its choice of intemational agen- d!S!^'l!lStaroppiiiii 
cies. Nationality and patriotism form sacred ties for individual aspirations, since ^ th!f "££2!!££d^' 
the truth of Guizot's definition of civilisation is acknowledged, according to which proMriiieitoni«ntto 
each contributes his best thoughts and acts to the welfare of his country and the ^iw^s^J^urSte 
nation is ready to accept and encourage such endeavor. To have in view the fair '^ !«*«>»«»«• Q««»- 
name of family and country is a most powerful regulator of social conduct and na- Guicot'sgood 
tional prosperity. But this incitement to ethical reciprocity loses much of its ofi^sationf §G6. 
force and salutary virtue, as soon as through enterprise, envy and dissatisfaction the 
ties are loosened which bind persons to their home and kindred. 

These circumstances bring us back face to face with the ancient boast of cosmo- 
politan virtues at large, which once inflated the Stoics, to whom social and home duties Ii2?.^iita^?m. ^ i ao 
seemed nothing but encumbrances in attaining to their hazy ideal of humanism. In 
fact for more than thirty years have people been nourished with the idea of supplant- 
ing the European system of states by one republic. This titanic stnicture stands so •• to^T^KnrJ^ 
complete before the imagination of the "internationale" confederation of labor, that '*'''*^""-'' 
even a new common language for the entire brotherhood has been devised. 

Thus the portentous figure of an amalgamated unit rises in the distance of the ^^ „rtionof 
times and throws its shadow ahead, a unit whose outlines are like those of the ghost oaiions proj^ wth« 

modem ooamopolltleal 

of the ancient giant— Roman cosmopolitanism; a unit which in essence, according i^ J3iSl*S'ubor »- 
to the appearance which matters have assumed, is not altogether impossible. "* ° 

§ 200. In the broad river of universal history which we have endeavored to ex- pJverted^ition of 
plore along its whole course, we ever observed the well defined current of a certain d?mi?i<!irl^?^»tiin. 
form of world-consciousness carrying along a solid tendency toconform to the earliest 
traditions. This tendency took its shape for the first time in the Babylonian domin- oridnof ihetendonoy 
ion, upon its Turano-Mongolian substructure. That very tendency continued its ^'wSil^"!?***"*** 
efforts to materialise itself in the Persian, Greek and Roman monarchies. When the Babylon. 
Mediator entered history, it was this tendency which opposed His Kingdom by insist- 
ing upon its prepossessed idea of a messianic world-empire. Notwithstanding the 
diHasters it has had to sustain, this very idea of worldly union and dominion unin- Tendency p«ri>eia*ted. 
terruptedly continues to flow down the river of time, always distinct in the solid 
bundle (fasces) of Roman principles, no matter whether the stream changes its course 
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from Byzanz to Aachen and Paris, or from Rome to Moscow. And tills tendency 
will cnlminate, if indications do not deceive, in a worldly entity which will 
represent the clear-cut anti-type of the Babylonian inroto-type, its broad platform in- 
cluded. 

The memory of Babel calls forth in onr combination of thoughts the symbolie 
figure of that titanic violence which persisted in the consummation of visible unity 
for the sake of cosmopolitan dominion, and in defiance of Heaven— despite its being 
pregnant with utter confusion, impotence, and dispersion. To the emblem of yIo- 
lence, defiance and confusion, exactly corresponds that anti-type which casts its sbad- 
enu Ji^*d°fi^ite ■hap« ow bof OTe. Mluds wlth the necessary insight discern beneath the agitation f w an 
ra'btom ofd^anee to international association how that anti-typical entity is assuming definite shape. 

The investigation of that vast and dark-substratum spre^ over the face of the 
earth, we always judge to be an essential factor in the historical problem. 
Even the return of history to the regions of its beginning is evidence of their unin- 
terrupted importance. With respect to both, time and space, history has slid over the 
compact Mongolo-Malayan strata without making an impression upon them. It is in 
respect to its design and intent that history returns to them by utilising the opportu- 
nities afforded by cosmopolitan culture, in order to throw out the Christian thought 
as a seed into the agitated chaotic world absorbed in selfishness under the guise of 
cosmopolitanism. These are the circumstances under which this thought will have 
to engage single-handed in the contest with the gigantic, hostile and grotesque 
world-consciousness of antiquity. 

Why again in solitary contest? Because nations making cosmopolitanism their 
religion, may be incapable of embracing the thought, and will most probably 
withdraw from Christianity into the gloomy mass from whence, in their shattered 
condition, they emerged in the beginning. Ratzel finds, that in a mixture of nation- 
alities a great anti-spiritual force is at work; nature gains preponderance over the 
spirit, the physical part of man triumphs over the psychical; natural impulses get 
the upper hand over the will and over justice. 

Just imafirine the condition of tiling if these observations should become verified by the 
great mixture of races which is now rapidly and on a largre scale ffoin^ on in America. 

America, they say, is a revised and abridged edition of Europe. But the seven 
millions of negroes in conjunction with a motley crowd of Slavonic and Romanic 
coamopoiitan mixture of "©hcap labor" of baso propeusities—all upon a level of political rights without intel- 
lectual ripeness for selfgovemment— form a large interrogation point. 

Since the disintegration of nations leading to this new mixture is also making 
rapid progress, it is obvious that the erratic elements deposited in America are not the 
most desirable material for building up a new nation. For the elements holding 
their own amidst the process of dissolution are not always the nobler for it 

Let us take a few instances to illustrate our allusions. 

Of the Aryan element in its Indo-German purity France has purged herself, the 
Celtic stock remaining in sway. In Italy the Longobards and Goths had founded an 
infiuential nobility, but with the passing centuries nearly all the strength of that 
oid^o^oiie^ariBtoeraeyof patrlciau olcmeut has dwindled away. Into Spain Semitic blood has been poured by the 
•ubmersiDB. Pheniclaus, Arabs and Jews, so that the old Gothic aristocracy is simply disappearing. 

In Austria and Switzerland we see how a mixture of various nationalities is success- 
fully engaged to curtail the supremacy of the Germans. England alone may be said 
to stand firm on Teutonic ground; and Scandinavia in her modest way. But through, 
all these nations Semitic blood is spreading, which, since enfranchisement has been 
granted to the Jews, more than ever effectuates disintegration under pretense of cos- 
mopolitanism— as a glance into the literature of the brand of the "Monist", edited by 
Cams, will demonstrate. "Amidst the ethnical chaos one state after another crystal- 
lises*', said Droysen. But state after state may tumble back again into ethnical chaos. 
Political units with their preserving ingredients dissolve in the turpid fluids accumu- 
lating in the "international" pools. Already states accommodate themselves, more 
than they are ready to acknowledge, to international associations, to secret ordera 
with their open exchange of encouragement. 
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This gradual dissolution designates national pntrefaetion. From the dark eol-'''"""''^«'"«»^ *^* ^^^ 
owd, ehaotic flood— figuratively spealcing— gigantic and awful forms may be seen to ^j«>i»w^wick«to« 
emerge, in juxtaposition to the remnants of sublime accomplishments, which will *"* 
remind the educated— proyided any of them, are left to enjoy life— of the antedl- 
luyian sea-monsters. 9ro«Ntsapentition 

These phenomena will rise from two dlflferent spheres, which according to our älmMrüi^^däV 
present terminology will correspond to the highest and the basest strata of society, no itate wanto to 
They will correspond to past and present experience, and will substantiate our re- fPl^iJ^u^ ^" 
peated judgment that grossest superstition from below always accompanies the airiest of bearing up^r 
infidelity above. No state upon earth will then commit itself to the odium of clrlSäl!? ^^ 
bearing or protecting the Christian thought. And this thou&:ht in its original soli- thou^rht which 
tariness will then have to encounter twofold enmity. We must give the reasons upon twotoiAenm^yt 
which this presentiment \b founded. 

{ 201. In the first place we refer to the situation preceding the advent of the 
Mediator upon the scene of universal history. Close beside the highest accomplish- FnMeutV*i^ **' 
ments of Roman society in regard to philosophy and «esthetics we have seen the ugly tS^'S'ji^'retMtod. 
mantic cult of Akkado - Babylonian origin, the fright of ghosts, the oracle-business, 
and the belief in necromancy. Beside of the sublime heights of stoical affectation as ^^^ «j^ototion and 
to science and rhetoric, there yawned the steep abyss of wildest, superstitious frenzy, »»p^nttwo« fren»y. 
Nobody can imagine a Rome without its sootlisaying from the entrails of birds and even 
of human sacrifices, without that stoicism which held its sway over the ranks of the soothaaytng, 
educated, and which never denied its oriental extraction and Asiatic pantheism. ''•'''^•^'^^ 
These are the two phases of enmity to be encountered again by the Christian thought, 
of which we speak. At present this Pantheism is already the sole religion, rather in- Btoieim »d moth«!«». 
tellectualism— and the only form of spiritual knowledge of the "liberally educated 
claflses". Spinozism, as introduced by a plagiarist of oriental extraction— this be- 
comes now remarkable— was the ground from which the great systems of quasi-reli- 
gious speculation soared high up in our century. When it ascended into the thin re- 
gions, the gazers abandoned these systems to their inglorious descent, and returned ^ 
to the solid monism of materialism altho it was discovered to be nothing but the sub- «frrantad by «&•« 


stantial precipitate of pantheistical monism. 

Since Leminff a lauffh at the Heavenly world was deemed the counter-sifn for entering ^^af orTenIS 
the circles of respectability. The heroism of "pure reason^* animated the chivalry of free pantheUm, ander färb 
thouffht— an aristocracy where a diploma was to be obtained tolerably cheap, "where the aaoction^en'istttre: 
initiated took it for an insult, when," as Lotze said, "Heaven and eternal blessedness were the gionnd from which 
offered as a reward". This heroism inflated people preparatory to an indoctrination of sheer ^'ll^^ll^u'^ ^' 

•elf adoration. ipeculaUon Kwred high; 

Then came that "craay-quilt of Indian patches." stitched together artfully with German „^ ^^u g^^ ^J^^ ^^ 
needles and thread," as Anton Guenther described Pantheism. Soon after, the Germans were mamhy montsiB ot 
upraided in English that Pantheism was the private reli^rion of the fatherland. We must say naaterialism. 
that it was more: the secret religion of the literary classes, so far as they claimed education Sceptieitm tinoe Leninr 
and exerted literary influence over the whole world. We must, moreover, confess that ^^ .,^^| )^|,„^.f 
Pantheism was the secret of Schopenhauer's pessimism. And* since that pessimism Is so on» indigniiat 
entirely a firrowth of the tropics, we confess in short, that— we approach Buddhism as a mode heid"oat »'s reward** 
of thinking. History returns to its starting points. i^>n*' 

Not only have some writers glorified Buddhism as standing far above Christianity ^^^'•"„^SJ'ffJäJ^ 
scientifically as well as numerically, but we see those associations forming already, p**J^^f3ith oSman"' 
in which the old Hindoo-philosophy is courted by the young monism of the Occident. ''**^^j^^^^ güdt«««. 
As one of the signs of this betrothal We may only point to that Monthly *'for the up- 
building of the metaphysical view of the world upon monistic grounds.*' American säiopenhau^'s 
and English scientists are engaged in this enterprise in company with prominent P®8si™*«™' 
Brahmins of Calcutta and Madras. AnTAJT^w 

The Theosophical Society of Madras prepares the unification of all Buddhistic sects into Hindoo worid-sorenen. 

a sort of protestanism of the religious life of Asia. The result to be expected will be as nasty •«■onthiy" for 

a mixture as Mor monism. The peculiar consummation of our divertingr world- wisdom will Buddhistic theoeophy. 

flow together under the law of natural affinity. It is marked out as the religious syncretism gynentinn the 

which in the Apocalypse is termed pharmaoopoia. For the same art of mixing denoted the phurmaeopoi» of th« 

•onsummation of ancient cultures,previous to the complete entrance of the supernatural into ^^ '^^' 

the world at the middle of the times. r*fld3It^*** ^ ^•*^'* 

We turn to the reverse side of learned infidelity. *" ^ 

Wundt defines the Spiritualists "as the pitiable victims of exodicShamnism,hav- Shl^^u?! '^^wüm. 
ing imported their hideous imagery about the human soul into Europe."— We are thus 
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transferred back to ancestor-worship, to the low sphere of a world of ghosts, from the 
fearful dreams of which the savage tribes could not save themselves. Again we stand 
before the feverish and fitful consciousness of the primitive, terror-stricken mass, 
fleeing from a curse which haunts them. But is it possible, indeed, that the old sub* 
stratum of Mongolian Shamanism should be found an alloy of modem European cul- 
ture? The sprouting of the old weedy seeds is not impossible on exhausted, barren 
ground, where the cultivation of the Heavenly plant has been Willfully neglected, 
especially when history returns to its points of beginning. JThe flame of a deep-red 
gleam breaks forth everywhere from mysterious depths. 

Periodically there went a hot wave of anguish over mediaeval Europe. That anguish 
was caused by the monks admonishinir people to repent. It was aarsravated by the predic- 
tions of astrologers, by prophecies circulated throuffh authors in Toledo and Paris, in Flo- 
rence and Boloffna. Bat its deepest source and incentive power was ly Inir in the hidden depth 
of the human soul. In no other way is it explicable that the phantoms of reliff ious visiona- 
ries, and the demoniac convulsions in hermitages and in the valleys of the Sevennes, down to 
the horrors of witchcraft, always kept pace with the spread-eaffle attitude of highest worldly 
education and enlightenment. For never did infidelity extirpate superstition. This is more 
than evident from history. At the close of its career through barren heaths enliirbtenment 
may yet come to see, that the attempts to become as God in spite of Him wiU be put to ffrief. 
From the frying pan it wiU Jump into the fire. The powers which infidelity has declared 
defunct a thousand times wiU then shake it like the affue. Kant, at least, believed the exist- 
ence of an invisible world hauntinir us, after he had investi^rated Swedeuborff^s statements. 
The educated world of late denies faith in anything of the kind— consequently it wiU believe 
in the oracles of moving tables and knocking spirits. Nothing wiU be too weird in the line of 
old superstition, that infidels will not i^rasp after, in the heat of inner passions and in the 
cold shudderinss of the feverish soul. This very scientific world will resort to pseudo-mira- 
des altho hairs will stand on their ends from fright at the masrical and occult phenomena. 
Despite, if not in consequence of having been mocked, the powers played with in sorcery wiU 
seise men as if they were their playthings; forces will fetter and fascinate them; visions 
of thines and premonitions ffrasps of events near and far, heavenly and infernal, wUl touch 
'human susceptibilities. 

These phenomena are called magical because we are not as yet sufficiently 
acquainted with their inner nature as to systematically arrange and explain them. 
They were ever at work and will, yea, from the necessity in the matter, must make their 
appearance, because mao ii bonod to appear In the completion of ail hii known and hidden 
potentialities, Incipiencies, and proclivities. 

It would be folly to predict the date of this completion, of the consummation of 
matters in prospect. But this much we venture to aver that the prerequisites for the 
occurrence of this revelation of man are at hand already, tho we may not be aware of 
them, or misapprehend the constellations of the signs of the times, if not altogether 
disregard them. We simply contend for the possibility that the collapse of our 
underminded world-civilisation may take us by surprise any day. More than that, 
we want to secure a position for our conviction, that more than one united counter- 
action of the preserving powers of civilisation may be expected, too, before the final 
crisis approaches. There is every reason to presume, that the «power of capital may 
be checked once more; also that once more a healthy arrangement of political func- 
tions may be established, as, for instance, against the error of indiscriminate majority- 
rule; and that genuine liberty may have another lease of time. Nevertheless, the 
final catastrophe will come to pass, and illusions will come to grieL 

§ 202. The approach of the end of the earthly form of existence is initiated. The 
contesting powers are putting themselves in definite array and decided opposition» 
taking the attitude of aggressive animosity on the one side, and of enduring resigna- 
tion on the other, both rejecting every idea of a compromise for which no margin is 
left. The separation of all the nobler elements from the mass of vulgar dross, the 
draining off of the metal from the cinders is evidently going on. The key for under- 
standing the struggle lies in the inciting motto: "Sicut deus eritlsr' 

The chasm between the sacred and the secular culture will come to full view 
only as we draw nearer to its edges. These two spheres of development become less 
congruous until they become extremely repulsive to each other. 

The one is that of haughty world-consciousness attempting from its own re- 
sources to be as God so as to be under no religious obligations. People of that 
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tendency flatten ont upon the snrfftee of things and spread into the broad periphery of ^;'',^;^,^h!Sy'^ 
worldly coneems and externalities; detaehiug themselves from the high and central ;<^^,|;[d''^^; 
fbnntain of pneumatic influences. * <^^' 

The other party of meek and humble God-consciousness concentrates itself in the «>» oth«r «»Boentrttod 

into itttonttDfld penoiul 

direction of intensified personal life» and is anxious to sever itself from the views uf*,a«verinKitMU inim 

^VOV*ttll D9Sa« 

and propensities of the former. 

Thus the chasm deepens and widens as the conflict proceeds and the crisis ap- 
proaches. 

There the nebulous outlines consolidate into the distinct figure representing all ^^H^^^fC'Si« 
that is dark, base and bad. Here in the growing glory appears the holy 'Image" at ^"^^"^^ ""* 
the head of humanity, tho only in the refracted and many colored light of thousand- 
fold reflected rays. The bearers of His "image/' purified under the care or in the fold 
of either catholic unity or Protestant diversity, come to enjoy their blood-relatiouship %^Nflt£!^ 
in the realisation of a grand communion; they enjoy it altho it was brought about by to'enjoy'SbwÜStS^ 
the great pressure of conmion persecution and suffering. Among each other they are ^ ''"'* «Mnmwüon. 
united by love, whilst the abhorrence of Godlessness— which all of them share in a JiJuSSSJjwitoih« 
measure equal to their love of their Savior— separates them from the lump of the STSSio?!***'*'"''^ 
abominable. For in the general pollution of carnal appetites the "emancipation of „^^^^ tkmoCfiM 
the flesh" in its nudity will be proclaimed, recognisible as the sediment of Greek nat- a«^"- 
nralness; whilst the golden calf will receive due attention under popular round- 
dances. 

Horrible nondescript bodies of pestilential gases, figuratively speaking in the 
sense of "physical analogies", will rise from that pool of putrefaction, into which all 
the refuse of worldly culture from Shanghai to Paris and San Francisco fiows to- "'^ne^nm^*^*" 
gether. History never before witnessed a mixture of the Bad all in a lump, such as will 
then be animated by the infernal lust of destruction and by impotent defiance of God. 
Imagination shudders at the attempt of forming a conception thereof, or inventing 
a name or analogy for it. 

We had oooaslon to look at the queer compound of man and beast in Turano-Monirolian J||^7{^fMriud 
art. ThU wild froth rising from certain fermentations in the human mind, was the expressive foreBbadmr^ la 
feature of those dark regions where we found the first sediments of history, that siA>stratnm b****»"*"»^- 
covered up lon^ affo, partly^ however, lyinff open in wide tracts, to present view. In Asia we 
found it on the surface in primitive massiveness; upon the islands of the Pacific and in Amer- 
ica it protruded in definite spots; in Africa we meet it broken up into debris. The weird 
forms of that low stratum reappear. Lar^e parts of humanity wiUsink to that ffrade of con- 
sciousness, where the human eye will scarcely be recognisable, as it looks up from the repul- ^ 
sive medley of beastly convolutions. 

Then the end of irreligious culture will return to the region of its beginning as 
history does. Then may come to full view what at the outset had only been typified. 
Once we found, merely guessing from the indications given by the broad substratum, 
and regardless of the historic cycles, that a collapse of culture was probable. Based 
upon this substratum we found universal history to commence its movements in de- h^T^i^^l^Sr 
finite curves, and to create a domain, in which now, since history presents to us its d£!to|ä^oMh« 
plain facts, we recognise the unfolding of that type of worldliness seen in the pro- p*^**^*'' ^'^' 
phet's retrospective vista. As in a current this history moved through the broad 
ocean of nations, until it forms, in the consciousness of the Christian nations, a unit 
of experience comprising even people without a history in the usual sense. This 
movement is distinctly marked off as to its merely cultural or also civilising pro- 
gress. 

Adopting Babylon in its symbolical import as the historic point of commence- 
ment, we distinguish the successive ancient monarchies down to the Roman empire, proo«Li S^'n^^ 
each fulfilling its specific part in preparing the scene upon which the world's Media- ihr^'^tini!^,^ 
tor took His position. In reverse order Rome then begins an ascending scale of b^m."™* 
monarchies, until at the close of the recurring cycles there looms up the ominous anti- Th«ominoo« iMt^* 
type of the figure seen at the beginning, resembling the Turano-Mongolian idea of bUKTniS^rb^« *^ 
power, and presenting even its materialisation. ''**^*>^*- 

If this figurative projecture of historical evolution could not make clear 
how the natural part of history is expected to wind up, then let us say, that we per- hbSo^ndnpyHih 
ceive at the close of history tlmt confusion and maddening fray of which the name of 
Babel is proverbial and suggestive. Justified in taking Babel as the arche-type of 
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Toiationaof ^^'^^^ aspinitioDs, which press on toward perverted ideale of unity, freedom and 
S^'iyätoi^^dth« adyance, we add, that the present anti-type reminds us of more than titanie defiance. 
""^"""'SfSS,!." But in order to understand the anti-type now revealing itself, we will have to go be- 
hind the typical event at Babel and to syUogise backward to where yonder dark 
chasm was widening when history emerged from chaos. 

The fint foreahadowinir of a worldly and oivanlaed oonaoUdatioo— or rather the rebel- 
Uoas oonipiraoy acainat the divine aovereiffnty in the narrative of Babel— is instruetive as tc 
present developments. It reminds us of the fact that, altho the nations have mad» 
astonishing progress in mental culture, and are fitted out with technical facilities as never 
before, and stand upon heights of civilisation whidk afford much more relative 
security against the inimical powers of nature and social miseries: yet that, on the whole, 
these very nations of culture may rot and decay under their covers of safety and upon the 
very summits of civilisation, since they stand as distant from divine cultivation and discipline 
as never before. ' We will be reminded of such peculiar occurrences wherein the advance of 
I 21S. 216, 218 worldly culture amon^r the nations in ireneral was always accompanied by the decline of 
spiritual culture, of true civilisation. Those phenomena, deserving special attention, will 
be further exhibited in the third book. 

For the present, it suffices to be reminded of the postulate that not only a part of 
human nature, but man as a whole, is to be laid bare to the roots of his being. Not 
bef(Hre will the still deeper root of the Bad back Of him come to view. No logic for- 
bids the supposition that the gloomy mystery of the Bad is to be traced back to where 
* i»/; 901*' 9».' 232.' m. ^^ protruded from a personal center and source. When in the midst of the times we 

found this mystery dismantled, we acquiesced in the exposure of the instigator of 
deviltry. Difficulties not to be overcome in any other way received their solution» 
to reject which would mean that the Bad is to be acknowledged as being essential to 
matter; that is, as being an original component of human nature. 

The hearth upon which the destructive heat of passion is kept aglow^which, 
baffling every precaution, repeatedly breaks forth in flames throughout all history — 
we remove to a realm outside of man and of what belongs to him. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as everything in the universe makes man the way and means of its revelation» 
sin and darkness take the same route. 

E£Feminacy and cowardice would hide these facts from view, and trifle with 
things so stupenduous. Humanity is the object upon which the horrible fiend fastens» 
in which he seeks to personify himself. Since the evil one is debarred from becominsr 
incarnate, he will not cease to use human nature as his means, until he succeeds in 
taking possession of one as a vehicle of his ostentatious demonstrations and mystiflca- 
d^bar^Xm £!^utaff tions. Some person will attain to the requisite maturity and adaptness. The 

enemy of the Son of Man, so far tolerated under methods making him to destroy his 
own achievements, will then seize the opportunity to appear by his representative in 
order to arrange the flnal stroke. The ''man of sin", the "son of perdition" will then 
discharge his assigned labors as the fruits of the infernal spirit, and throwing off all 
disguise, will reveal in bodily manifestation the substance of all iniquity. 

p^^^ . In his nude immorality this product of modern times and infernal designs strips himself 

indications as to ^' every vestiflre of ideality of the True, the Beautiful, and the Gk>od. He thus appears where- 
his appearance, ever modem man pushes away that upon which his dignity is founded : the principle of true 

humanism in Christianity. The ancient world did not have this foundation, hence these Ideals 
could not then be kicked away. In those times man constructed ideals of his own, enjoyinc 
them without beinff aware of the abyss beneath them and himself. These refieotent ideals 
were subsequently to become the bearin^r pillars of humanity upon the basis of tiie Christian 
view of life. Undermine this basis and the pillars tumble down ; and alonr with the ideals 
man in his real value and siiruincance falls from his position. Humanity is at once subverted 
to brutality. The animal in man, revealing itself more and more in the emanci|*ation of the 
flesh, develops into the naked beast, fit to represent the personage which is aptly desl^rnttted 
as "the beast risen out of the sea'^ (of nations). 

An awful metamorphosis takes place. Culture up to that heiirht of evolution appeared 
as a beautiful flower, which now was thought to unfold into full bloom. Its roots ramified 
below the layers of all the historical strata— as the secret roots of all abomination. The 
broad, richly colored umbel bursts open and exhales its benumbing, poisonous frammnce: 
a^d beinff admired as culture, it utilises its deceitful attractiveness. But at the moment in 
which the true nature of this deceptive secret appears, that very horror seises mankind 
which is perceptible whenever one believes himself confronted with the world of ghosts and 
apparitions. Man ^rets into the habit of dissuading himself of the reality of the entities 
causinsT such momentary tremor, howsoever thorou^rhly it may have penetrated to the core 
of his fri^rhtened soul. But when at last the event occurs of which men ever felt premonitions, 
•ajf A monster ''riainff from, the sea" of nations, qien will no longer besble to persuade 
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theniMlye« of the scare beinc only Imai^iiary. In Opposition to the miraoles from on hish, MHMnorphoawof fh« 
which onoe were denonneed as superstitions and impostures, miraoles will oome forth [h^*{f!^^t»u to 
from below to mock the mockers. What of the evil eye, of black art, and sorcery ever and chrbtianity. 
anon cropped out and scoffed at the world of enlightenment— whatever maflrnetism, somnambu- 
lism, or hypnotism, in fact or by way of delusion, were showing forth in faint and random Miracles from 
phenomena, will then oonsolidate,intensify, and manifest itself as a personai, concrete power, ^^^^^^£2^^°' 
hypnotisiniTinen by Its very hideousness. The faces of the stronff-minded even will then turn ^^ '^ 
pale, and their bones will shake, when the man of sin will inaugurate his rei^n of terror. 

§ 203. It is postulated by history that the proto-type of all apparitions is to ap- Portuiitoof hbtary. 
pear, inasmuch as man remains the theme of history under all circumstances. Hence 
man in both aspects, as to his faith in God or his enmity against Him, in what he 
loves or hates, must come to full and public yiew. The manifestation of either rela- ^tSk »pMta. m hi» 
tion is possible in no other wi^ than through a human being; just as humanism was !!^ti!^ H^^'ud h£ 
revealed to the world from above through the Holy Person. Through Him ensued the to be fully 
work of rehabilitating mankind by regeneration. The issue was a new humanity in f^'l^^ 
the form of a social organism, spread over the whole world and gathered from all na- ^}J; ^\^{^ JJ}; Jg; 
tions. The work was accomplished through the instrumentality of the one, holy mb, «»; aw, awl 
Church, which, tho hidden under many outward and visible organisations and mal- J^'i^'^S^/'." ^ 
formations, forms essentially one community. That portion of humanity which in JäiXo7tb«"SJduto 
this historic connection is renewed into the likeness of the Man from above, expects in.p«noD. 
with unfaltering certitude the appearance of Him through whom it came to exist, Bxpeotationof 
and with whom the mysterious inner life is to be rendered perfect and public. *^® church. 

In an equal manner the opposite society in its organised form is awaiting its Expectation of 
completion. Instinctively this organised " world " is bound to expect something ^^ world, 
nolens volens, and to turn its expectations athwart a leader— from below. The ^^^n^ilStty 
"world" demands that its life, long doomed to secrecy and ignominy by the power of !^rid'%. u*w»i»i.r 
Christian custom and law, must finally obtain the liberty to throw off its compulsory ^*^ »«^i«^' 
secrecy and to triumph over these restraints. It will thus publicly proclaim as its ^^S^l^i^^) 
right, to be alone acknowledged worthy the name of human existence. worthy of exiiton««. 

Thus on both sides moral and historical consequences are coming to a head as a 
matter of necessity. That part of humanity perpetuating the nature-bound state of Muj^ive iniiii«no«of 
old obtains its full type and definite representation in the man of sin with his en- through the-mTnof 
chanting and demoniacal attractiveness. He comes with gifts for those who are enrap- ^'«^^"^p^*"^ 
tured with Hellenism, who revel in Buddhism, or stagger in Shamanistic frenzy, hamal!!^. 
This representative of the merely natural humanism wields under alluring masks Adh«r«niioftnie 
such a seductive power, and puts himself into such a broad attitude, and breathes h^te.t u> ytl^^fbi* 
forth such fumes of death, as to put the new humanity to its last test and to its *"' i'*'^^''^*'"' 
hottest fiame of purification. 

In the ethical and mythological chaos the small band of the faithful, constituting oppmsion «nd 
the c<Hnmunity of humanism revealed from above, will stand lonely and defenseless. ti^S^'*^'*^^^ 
The nominally Christian nations will, on the whole, have purged themselves of those 
elements which once served as their preservatives. The historical movement will The final fate of 
then have flattened out so as to get along without the spiritual undercurrent, and ^"^muiariMd 
will have finished its course from theocracy through Church-state and State-church- world: 
ism. Nations arrange their affairs according to "advanced principles," condemning 
Christianity to privacy as a political nuisance; tolerated on terms of time, it is then eondemnei to privacy. 
deprived of its historical rights. The crowds of profane people, detaching themselves H^^u*^ "' **'^'" 
from the ideals of their ancestors, and squandering their noblest inheritance, will not 
even suffer the silent admonition which the mere existence of that ostracised congre- 
gation exhibits to them. 

The strangest coincidence will be that the power of seduction and intimidation is wielded Th« part which poprr 
in no small measure by the very person, who, under the venerable vestments of historic diff- «hiTiui sp^piianc« of 
nity and the fflimmer of three crowns, scandalises his position by abusinir his former oonserv- oppr««ivo aeunrc*. 
ative inlluenoes in extirpating non-conformists on the one hand, and in self deification on the 
other. Since, as Goethe observed, the oonfiict between faith and infidelity generates the pro- 
pelling force of historical development, it will hasten the final crisis. When systematic perse- 
cution grows hottest, when the arena and the catacombs again resound the wailings of the conflict between f «Mi 
tortured and the perishing, then the great change shall occur which will take the ''world" by S*w»^"^*n" «A?» 
surprise. The simplest drama drifts to a closing act which explains the plot, and redeems propeiHoB foree. 
expectation from its many disappointments. A chain of Intervening factp absorbs the atten- '"""'* 

tion, whilst the most interesting theme seems to be lost: until by a single accident the triumph 
xtf the good is ushered in, the spectator's suspense is relieved, his sympathy satisfied, his moral 
sense reconciled with the completion of the act. 
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A drama simply mirrors historic plottings and actions. During the deyelopments 
of history thd presomptiye claims and the vain aims of the whole world dragged into 
the performance, conceal from man the leading theme of humanism under the 
suffering of the righteous. The nations gradually eliminate the limits once assigned 
to them, and identify themselres with the turbid mixture of the world's culture, 
having flowed together through the broken dams. The Christian thought seems to 
have been swamped, true humanism to be lost in the turmoil. History seems to have 
been derailed from its track and to end in a complete failure— all in the manner 
equal to the life of the Great Representative of humanity. But Just at this instant 
the great change takes place. This climax is in itself the closing argument in refu- 
tation of the old assertion: Sicut deus eritisl The verdict now to be rendered settles 
the great historieal litigatioUt The great truth implied in that promise— which in 
its falsification symbolises the subversion of the truth into the lie, and symbolises 
abuse of the truth for the purpose of distorting the divine purpose— is victorious after 
all. The formative thought, the constructive principle and motive purpose of his- 
tory becomes visibly evident, and the motto in its true sense personified. 

Christianity alone possesses the ties and the virtue to bind its adherents into 
spiritual unity, its ideas being realities and its facts being ideal. The church com- 
prehended from the beginning, and in her first exhibition of the truth gave testi- 
mony, that in the God-man is given the proto-type and efficient factor, together with 
the pledge of the final perfection of a certain part of humanity. As the festhetle 
sense of man demands from works of art, that the ideal sublimity and predominant 
thought animating the figure as a whole should be brought out by the flnighing 
touches:— so the ethical sense, with still more forcible emphasis, demands final per- 
fection and equity of justice as a matter of necessity. The Author of all has 
arranged from the beginning, and in the middle of the time has invisibly regulated that 
entire chain of development, interlinking freedom with necessity, which we call his^ 
tory. He, Himself, formulated the ethical and eesthetical demands and laws of the 
progressive movement in concurrence with the nature, of things in generaL He, 
Himself, in a conceivable manner, at the completion of the historical course, ren- 
ders the final solution of the problems. 

The decisive affirmation of the truth in the "sicut deus eritis" must consist in a 
public manifestation, through which unmistakable evidence is given to the eternal 
value of human ideals, of man's irrevocable destiny, and of the final earnings of his 
history. The palpable, visible appearance and reappearance of the Son of Man car- 
ries with itself a decisive and a separating e£Fect. It is the last judgment The 
touchstone or criterion of thoughts and acts— concealed throughout the historic evo- 
lution, so as to be known to faith only— becomes then disclosed to alL The effects of 
the leaven once added to the ethnical lump and causing it to ferment: the disinte- 
grating and affiliating, the separating and organising, rejuvenating and preserving, 
the judging and adjusting effects are all rendered visible as in one grand cyclorama 
at the solemn second Advent of the Savior-Judge in His majesty. His presence 
throws light upon every relation, and makes it clear why everybody is judged accord- 
ing to the attitude of his own heart either towards or against Him. 

That which ought not to have been is separated and banished from the world of 
true humanity. The dark spirits, who cannot bear to see the Son of Man and His 
cause triumphant, are expelled, and the effects of their influences along with them. 
The condemnation of the Bad, and of its instigator, and of those who by their acts 
identifled themselves with both, is now manifest to the exclusion of all further con- 
troversy. The verdicts rendered long ago, are now simply confirmed and executed in 
such a manner that nobody dares to complain of injustice having been done him. 

But for this final manifestation of justice history could not be considered as the 
sphere in which the spirit actuates itself; it would be natural history pure and 
simple. It would run in the spiral lines of an endless screw into the indefinite vague- 
ness of the blue ether, never of any avail, a wearisome mismanagement, an unintel- 
ligible Vanity Fair. It would be unworthy of any cognisance; and we would have 
to despair of gaining wisdom from experience. Nowhere in the history of nature or 
in universal history would a purpose be conceivable; we would have to reckon witb 
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random quantities and the odds agrainst us— a maddening» cmshing aspect from 
which it would be best to torn away in hopelessness.^ But no; as it is, history has 
proved itself a well-arranged unit, a living organism with features the more expres- 
sive the finer it became differentiated; its constituent factors themselves determining 
its issues and serving to realise sublime intentions. 

From the original chaos man emerged, uniting all the natural polarities in his 
own being; crowning the evolutipnof nature; containing within himself the type 
and theme of historical development. In that chaos at the middle of the times, when 
the fabric of ancient contrivances collapsed, the God-man and Mediator, center and 
source and model of a new humanity, took foothold upon man's rough earth. Again 
in the chaos of the latter days will He appear upon the scene, commanding peace, 
speaking the last verdict, and banishing the element of discord. Whosoever agreed 
with the mystical Head, and was attracted to Him as a center of homogeneity; who- 
ever did not oppose being fashioned into His likeness; whoever was engaged in ele- 
yating earthly conditions and thereby cultivating the ego; whosoever and whatsoever 
is fit to be rescued and gathered from the collapse of worldly culture: He comes whatever is fit to 
to take home to His own household. The members belonging to Him as their the*ooi2rBe'He 
Head— analogous to the universe belonging to man— He will elevate into eternal oomestotaiKe 
fellowship with Himself. In the communion held at this reunion humanity in its full- howwhoid!" 
ness, perfection, and reality will be established. It wiU complete the reconstruction Hto«dheiwitin«iiiiH« 
of the world of nations in the whole extent of its variety and differentiations as planned ££;^i^^ ^ "^ 
before the beginning. At the same time it will become evident that nations seem- 
ingly inactive, and that tribes paralysed from terror, deemed as having been for- 
saken and void of any culture whatever— were really not thus neglected by providence* ^^ on hi« put 

The system of nations in their gradation, and in their fractured condition all SS^idS^JLItT "^ 
over the earth, reveals the thought according to which the roles for each to perform, ra1uphdtr^pi^d!rnt 
were distributed. A rich variety of gifts and longings, aspirations and formations ^JkvMiüf; '^' 
becomes knovm, nonp of which was entirely in vain. Befracted rays of the thought ' • ** •"*• "^ *"• 
of humanity in many colors reflect the spiritual sphere of material or personal diver- SJVlfaitJlf'JJSSll! 
sity under essential unity to which all pertain, each representing a part of that "SiJJJd*"*^ '""* 
wealth of personal life which then becomes freed from raw huUs and mere external n«Korm«ti<nii. 
malformations. 

CH. XII. CONSUMMATION OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

§ 204. Man being a combination of the natural and the spiritual world, it follows ^ ^ ^^i**«! 
that history is partly natural history, running in the groves of physical law. The i^m hMorj. ^ 
final crisis therefore not only concerns humanity or the moral world, but also the 
natural, the visible universe. Nature furnishing the corporeal part of man, it follows j^^^ participit«. m 
that with the revelation of man also the essential nature of the elementary world «^«i^i^nroe man. 
shall be completely revealed. 2'.;.'SS."rhta£,*^t; 

At the oommenoement of our iDvestiffation we took our position upon the elevated "*°** '^i*^'*' 
region where the ^reat mountain aygtems of Asia form their oonneotion. There our imagina- 
tion took a view over the mountain ranges, coast lines, and deserts of the earth. They all 
aided in determining the quarters for people to camp and dwell upon, and prescribed to 
historical sections their boundary lines. 

Yet the eariih is more than the mere stage for the historic movements. Man , ^ ^ w. 

^ As ft ■oppoTM intn 07 

himself is fed by its elements. Iron and phosphor, salts and gases, etc., are the 2|j[ä*„';!ubiuty 
building materials of his body, and in large measure condition his moo^ß and tem- 
perament. The human figure is a child of this earthly world, which nourishes man 
and carries him around. But ''mother nature" is not above the nature of the child. 
Our body is subject to a state of permanent decomposition that is, is continually ^JiJJSJJf*'*''"'"'' 
i|^ng; and the earth will be overtaken by the same fate. The body is that by which J^Jäy dyi^ 
man becomes visible, a transient composition of tangible matter. By the concurring 
decomposition man as well as matter is transmuted into something else, in a sub- 
stance not visible to us. Hence the earth, too, is to partake of the same process. 

Karl Ritter designates the earth as "a peculiarly organised cosmic individual, an entity ^^ ^^^ ^ cosmicoi 
Bui generis with progressive development." Such the earth is Indeed in its whole construe- individual, an entity 
tion, in its substantiality, in the arrangement of its parts. On account of this form the earth ""* t«*«'** ^^^ gmn. 
in essence is subject to that form of decomposition which we call combustion ; that is, designed 
for developing into a new or modified form of existence; the human body is the prophet of 
this transition. 
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What, then, will become of the earth? Viewing this question from the stand- 
point of the physicist, we would ha?e to content onrselves with the negative resolts 
of either a very torrid, or a yery frigid mode of destmction. That the earth shall 
once cease to be is admitted by eyery scientific observer. They only disagree aa to 
the diagnosis of the malady cansing the final demise. 

Soihe think the earth will die of oonsumption, so to speak, that when aU the carbon and 
nitroflren will be used up, organio life must vanish. TyndaU olunsr to the theory of a fiery end. 
^*By a simple stop of its revolving motion the elements may easily attain to that decree of heat 
in which liiey must melt'\ 

Dubois-Baymond is of the opinion, that the earth Is doomed to fflaoiation. According to 
him the last grreat miarration will rush from the poles to the equator; people will wander there 
to keep warm ; and when the last inhabitant of the earth sinks down with ehatterinflr teeth, 
stark and stiff «then the last act of universal history will be accomplished. AU scientists acree 
that as a matter of course the fate of man depends upon that of his dweUin« place. The want of 
water would brinff history to a standstill; lack of fuel would render history a thinff of the 
past. Because of fire or ice enveloping the world, money would cease to be a power. *The 
earth wiU then as heretofore swinir around the sun; but aa waste a body aa the moon now ia**. 

In short, nature, not the spirit, is conceived as having to say the last word. 

Why not reverse the matter? Why not concede the role of taking the initiative, at 
least, to the spirit upon essentially the same materialistic preambles? Let us taice it 
for granted that moral ideas were indeed the products of nerve-action, equally 
dependent upon the action of the stomach, as the latter conditions the former. 
What, then, would hinder us from ascribing the determining part in the final catas- 
trophe to the idea instead of the stomach? This has actually been tried. It has 
been said that the will power, underlying all that appears, must have accumulated 
sufficient strength first in the human will. For, only in this reservoir is gathered 
and contained that sum and substance of will, which surpasses the force of will in 
the abstract, which is conceived as actuating all earthly matter. As soon as personal 
will predominates over the blind natural will, the end may be brought about. That 
will-conveying substance which shall have been transformed into human thought 
may then determine to stop willing. The abstract remainder of will, marginal will 
at random, working merely as matter, must simply follow suit Thus the end is at 
hand, the catastrophe sets in. Materialism, then, in either mode of apperception 
agrees with us at least in regard to the end of the world. Moreover the crisis is not 
tellurian but even coemieal. The pand of the dunes is as much concerned in the end 
of the world as the most remote astral nebul». For this universe constitutes an 
entirety; and as such it is of no more significance than that which the earth bears 
with reference to man. It is but the broad basis of the pyramid which we saw taper- 
ing up in man, its apex and crown; hence this whole mechanism of the universe 
must concur in his history and his destiny. 

Inasmuch as in man the whole fabric of visible things related to him centers and makes him 
the microcosm, he, as the center, determines, in the reverse order, the fate of aU his environ- 
ments. It is astonishinflT, to be sure, that the incommensurable realms of the skies should be 
affected and their destiny determined by the issues of the comparatively smaU particles of 
humanity. The conclusion seems altogether preposterous. But the matter assumes a diifer- 
ent aspect, if we consider that appearances as to quantity are delusive. This whole subjeot 
has been argued already. There we had extensive and quantitative preponderance in meaa- 
ureless spheres; here we have purview and qualitative weight in the smallest compass; there 
masses, here values; there immensities of distance, bound up in the mechanism of ri^rld law- 
fulness, of natural necessity, here in man the spirit loomingr up,Burpas8in|^ and encompassing 
that mechanism by free thought; there the ponderous question, here the illumininsr answer. 
By the way we may point to the notorious controversies respecting these problems« 
since Chalmers and Whewel, Zceckler and Peschel of late have written on the multiplicity of 
worlds. Pechel, in answer to those who insist upon the utility and purposeness of thoee 
worlds— because they find it unreasonable that so many stars should not be utiUsed for dom- 
iciles of reasonable creatures with a history of their own— rejoins: **They conceive of God 
as if he were a sort of real estate broker, whose practical Instinct would certainly not hare 
allowed him to build so many houses, beinff afraid of gettinflr no tenants for them**. Acoordinir 
to our former conclusion we are inclined to a^ree with Schellinff whosaid: *'God has valued 
the man of earth so highly as to consider him sulfioient for all His purposes. Man is the final 
aim of God, and in this sense everything is prearranged for his sake'*. Thus we conceive man 
as the epitome and aim of creation, on whose account Hs cycles throuiii seomare focused from 
extensions to Intensity. The excellency of man is thereby exalted the higher, "as the baaia 
upon which he stands erect, is the broader". The basis is the astral universe, **whbDh none the 
less proclaims the glory and majesty of the Creator", as ScheUing emphasises. 
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Tbe deeompoaition to which man is subjected beais upon the transforntfition of i»r,Mi«iMiie.i 
his world with its entire heavenly periphery. Onr bodies and the planet mion wfcidi •^ '^'"^ < ^ 
we are flnng through space, and the worlds of the nnirerse are in substance all one **^ 
and the same house falling to atoms. 

Spectral analyiii demonttratea thU truth. It has helped ua to abandon the illusion of 
an oriffia which imitimeatalljr imaftined the stars aa olotiied with tiie diffnitj of b^ac aoffelio 
abodes. The whole ^eat edifice made up of the same chemical and soluble elements must of 
necessity underiro the same crisis as that to which our bodies are assi^rned. Whether the pro- 
is caUed decomposition or ooml^ustion is immaterial. 


This bulk of compressed and irredeemable life is that which ''ouffht not to be". It is { ft S S I i hSiS^SLbto 
that which is irrational ; embarraasinir us whilst encircling us. testenin« us between darkness "o«gi)i notto b«." 
and gravity ; and torturing us with the anguish of opposing polarities. ' *' ^' ^*' ^^' ***' ^^ 

§ 206. Repeatedly the different phases of hnman life have been enumerated 
^hich must develop the course of histiury, in order to verify the proposition that his- S^lMZ^ÜÜS^^of 
tory means the complete unfolding of man. Often it has been attempted to show, '"'" im.3oi,8os.2n, 
Iiow the progress of evolution would gradually abolish the cause of such abnorm- 
ities as are undeniable, whenever the actual condition of humanity comes under con- 1^^ p,«gM> must 
sideration. But never has the demand been insisted upon that real progress must in- {£« op^J^^to'whteh 
elude the abrogation of those contrarieties into which man's dual being is divided. ^S^^^,^''^^ h^mgi» 
Concerning the strained relations, we refer to what has been said about ^reflecting * **> ^* ^^' ^^' 

and unreflected consciousness.** We desist from reviewing the mysterious capabili- Dn^ifom of 
ties concealed by the "night-side" of soul life which so seldom break through "^y- . i ^^' *7> "i* "^ 
consciousness." But we anticipate that in the end the separation of these two sides 
of the inner life shall cease. The strain between them is caused chiefly by the en- PoktruiMtoMM« 
cumbrance of our peisonal life with our material corporeality, and is aggravated by ISaHatSSSSS^^*' 
a certain disintegration of our consciousness, by discrepancies among the faculties of 't!S!!Sl^ii£^*^ "^ 

the mind. 

• » 

From the depths of each human being conscience with its immediate feeling of UMof prorMs towud« 
value manifests itself as the representative of invisible, holy realities, whilst thought dSIS^^EuiitioB 
is captivated and molded by visions on the surface of this world and its laws. In the ^^^ '^"^ •"** 
Interior department of the mind faith holds sway; whilst in this province of the vis- 
ible, piece-meal science insist upon its sole right to give explanations and to make 
its Judgments binding. To harmonise the conflicts ensuing from the damaged con- 
dition and to bridge the chasm, is the demand implied in the concept of progress 
toward ideality. This conciliation is a postulate of reason as much as of moral 
sentiency. 

But this liberation from an unnatural tension, this clearance of antitheses from 
the strains of aotagonism can only be the sequel of the solution of another question 
and another tension. 

Our environments in their present, which we call natural« form consist of nothing H««eri«itty of nman 


but matter. But we must remember that nature in its present condition is not ^^nJ^lS^iliuni 
natural in the sense of true reality and perfection. The materiality of nature, render- ^^«l^^^^ 


i>lienoBienai ana TVlunt 
IB «HMie«. !■ the rwnn 
of athoitMigl 

ing it merely a catena of phenomenal appearances and veiling its essentiality is but <"*^t«'«*- 
the consequence of a thorough-going disturbance, becaase of which nature simply 
conceals the essence of things and the invisible world of our destiny, and distracts 
our attention from it 

Now these hulls will drop at the moment when, lightning-like from the 
sphere of the invisible, which blends with the visible except as to the usual concepts . ^^ 
of spatial and temporal dimensions, our Redeemer will step over into our world of "«i>«" »» ti»« «»m« 

* unaargoai a sudaen 

visible matters. «Deumorphotumto 

that form of exiiteiiM 

At the very moment of this appearance, when the personality of the Lord of crea- UllÜäiiS ^d^M. 
tion shines forth« the veil falls and the cosmos undergoes the sudden metamorphosis 
Into that form of existence which is nature essential and pure. A certain residue, £Srid^^.SS^*°^ 
consisting of the cinders separated by the smelting process, becomes purposeless. Of "«^i"^«"'* 
this we can speak metaphorically only, but the analogy holds good in describing 
the procedure. 
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Babatanee fashioned 
into instrumentalitlea of 
thought. 
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who are entitled to the 
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own bodily glorifleatioii. 


Antagonism between 
matter and mind 
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from being the 
ooneeallng garb of 
reality into ttie lumtnoua 
environment of the new 
humanity, 

resplendant with the 
glory of man made 
perfect. 


Saeh a oonsammate perfection of the natural world is postulated even by the theory of 
"evolution". ProffreM eneotially oonsista in «aininff control over the phenomena of matter 
and over natural forces. Allexertionsof science have this end in view. Science searches in 
the heavens and upon earth for laws that will make forces and substances subservient in 
furthering the mastery of mind over matter. The obscure and incalculable domain of 
accidental happening is narrowed inch by inch. 

Art pursues the same aim; for it does not content itself until the resistance of matter 
yields to thought, until it is made to represent the ideaL This bein« the motive of all pro gre ss, 
the ffoal of history can not be anything less. Subterranean and sidereal factors opposethe aspi- 
rations of man, as tho they had conspired to rebel against him. They try to absorb all hie 
thoughts, to mystify them, and to dominate over them in their distraction; until finally they 
themselves shall be subjected to thought, and shall be made to obey its rule. 

The subjection of elementary nature will not, however, be accomplished by hy- 
draulics, screws, and nerve-reflex-action; and as little by chemistry as by mechanics. 
Dominion will not be attainable merely by inventing contrivances, as tho the 
mind had been given for no other purpose than to engage itself with nature; as tho the 
mind was to be but the means of overcoming it The purpose intended by charging 
man with dominion over nature is not in the first place subjugation of creatures» 
but man's own spiritual freedom. No mind but that which is freed from its nature- 
bound state will surpass physical power with an authority approximate to that which 
was at the disposal of the Mediator. 

This indicates and postulates a peculiar method of final consummation. All the 
power which the Mediator wielded over obdurate physical environments is made 
conducive to man's spiritual independence. This is to be inferred from the descrip- 
tion of His deeds in the Book of the Nations. This dominion over nature can neither 
be wrought through physical arrangements nor by skill in any secret art. Tho mira- 
culous, Christ's authority over, and command of, nature was natural, nevertheless; 
precisely as natural as the perfect unification of personal, that is, true physical and 
pure spiritual life within Him. Christ's command over nature was typical, and in its 
kind exemplary, altho as to its degree we must abstract from that nature which ia 
our Savior was screened by our nature in its dependent state. In the glorified cor- 
poreality of the Risen One we observed the mode of that permeation of the corporeal 
by the spiritual substance which typifies and warrants the final transfiguration. 
Tills resurrected body, the first sample and pattern of a new kind of humanity, repre- 
sents the unity of spirit and nature in its perfection. This modified and purified 
nature is no longer dead and obstinate matter. It is simply matter, or rather the es- 
sence of substance, in the form of entire subjection to the spirit; it is substance fash- 
ioned into the instrumentality of thought. Matter now solely serves to express 
thought in its willing and constructive capacity. Elementary substance, tho elevated 
into a higher state, becomes no more than pure nature, except that it is now visible 
in its true reality, as that essence of things which lies beyond the mere phenomena. 

Those possessing the marks of membership in the mystical body of which the 
Mediator is the Head, view the material world in this sense. To them the stuff in 
nature has no more nor less significance. Their life's work consists in persevering to 
penetrate and permeate material nature with spiritual life, tending toward glorifi- 
cation. Thought pure and simple, the idea of development, and every analogy in 
nature postulate a glorification of their bodies. 

Thought proposes or anticipates no more in this respect, than that which every 
noble creation of pure art indicates,upon which all works of sculpture,literature,paint- 
ing and music inadvertently are bent: namely, the conciliation of mind and matter in 
real-ideal formations. Thought cannot rest satisfied, unless that final reconciliation 
is perfected in real forms, by way of the transformation of elements under the 
direction of thought into the state of their essential nature and purity, by van- 
quishing the antagonism between matter and mind, and by bringing both of them 
into full harmony. 

Thus the Coming One is tobe adored as the Great Artist, applying the finishing 
touch to what was invisibly prepared in His militant congregation upon the small 
earth. He is the Master-builder, projecting the restoration of the beautiful to its 


^ 
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plaee in glory. With His appearance visible nature will be transformed from a con- 
cealing garment of the spiritual realities into a luminous enyironment of the new 
humanity in its glorified corporeality. 

It is in the sphere of this unified personal and sublimated corporeal life that Themptai^ofonrdui 
the discords between matter and mind are overcome and harmoniousness prevails. '»«««»«'»«•• h»*J«i. 
Here, consequently,that rupture also is healed, by which our being in its present con- 
dition is distorted, so that we are crossed andrecrossed by ''reflecting and unreflected 
(or sub-) consciousness", by the seeming contradictions of faith and science, of 
divining and knowing. This conciliatory and redeeming consummation is pledged in 
the first and second advent of the Lord, our Mediator and Redeemer. 

The return of Christ Jesus must not be imaged as tho He would need to travel JSSü^dÄS«. 
hither from sun-distances into the present dimensions of space. For even now He 
stands in the center of all things and affairs ; embracing all, tho concealed and 
unapprehensible. 

unknown He dwells In His own Household. Th« inoofnito of «h« 

His presence is analogous to that of the hero among^ the suitors of whom the myth ^^' 
•peaks. These frivolous guests behave boisterously in his own halls, debauching his property, 
drinking^ his wine, courting his wife, not knowing that the master of the house is present. He 
observes them, not from afar. He moves among them in lowly garb, a stranger, whom 
the spendthrifts take for a beggar. But suddenly he makes himself known, throwing aside 
the concealing enclosures. The frivolous lips grow pale, for the debauehers stare at him with 
ghastly horror, seeing now what they alleged to be "Unknowable". 

The mere dropping of the incognito amounts to a criterion, deciding the crisis of Crisis at the 
the last judgment. It transpires in a manner analogous to the discharge of the ' ' ' 

electric spark into a chemical composition, instantaneously separating the elements. 
Under the effects of this sudden reduction the most hidden ingredients become dis- 
cemable. In separating the mixture electrosis sets free the affinities. The <iiMh.rf«ofuiei6oirto 

flux Into • ob^micAl 

appearance of the Mediator will produce the same effect. Thus that crisis comes to composition. 
completion which began when 'lihe word** was discharged into that sweltering 
compound in the Boman crucible. The precipitate of the compound, falling S^äiT»'^>^'b«cmi 
away from the purpose-thought, wiU sink to the bottom as a caput mortuum. di^w^ i^tothr** 

oompoond in th« Bomaa 

§ 206. This crisis brings out still another sequeL erudbi«. 

If the magnetic bar approaches a surface strewn with iron particles, they show ^^^'^^^,.^\ 
agitation as if animated with life from above; their susceptibility for the attractive Idhtrent. niurt^tod by 

r A ar ^^ action ox iM 

force is awakened. They rise to meet that force attracting and governing them. As soon magnet, 
as nearness permits, the law of gravity, binding them down, is rendered powerless by 
the higher force of magnetic attraction. The loose particles give themselves up to 
the strong influence of affinity, adhering to it, and being held up and held together 
by it 

By virtue of the homogeneous efficient the dormant receptivity was quickened. t^^J^i^w^i 
We have the phenomenon of corresponding essentiality and polarity, in the approach '"'''^ 
of which the particles find their hold and their rest. The bar imparting its force 
bears them, with sufficient power to keep them safe, over the chasm which opens 
beneath, because of the suspension of the law of gravity. 

This is a physical analogy of the process in which the Head of humanity attracts go mnstchrMiou 
to Himself all who throughout the course of history opened themselves to His influ- SSSSyTtSi.f.'** 
ence, and who are drawn to Him through a sympathy mocking every law of natural 
necessity. 

Furthermore ; the persons thus attracted and held together by the Mediator become 
instruments themselves for the further communication of this attractive influence. 

In a manner, equal to the spirit being the center and core of the human being in Humanity proper iito 
the concrete, is humanity the center and essence of the natural world, the remotest *p?ru^Jniuto«h« 
spheres of the visible universe included. Inasmuch as this physical universe cen- ""*" 
ters in the human body, it is also encompassed by the spirit. The human body is the 
locus and medium of unification, the organism in and through which the elevation of Tb«truuiuonffom 
the natural into the spiritual sphere is to be effected, the fabric where the assimila- sptruuaii»tion goei 
tion Is initiated. In the connection of the body and spirit the physical world as an i"^"^ «pe"««» 
entirety is apprehended, appropriated, and pervaded by the mind alone. By way of 
»7 


man. 
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personal life is nature conducted upward into new relations and functions, whicb 
were nerer thought of in the lower sphere of natural life left to its own helpless^ 
nees. 

under the same rule of order the physico-psyehico-pneumatie humanity is as- 
sumed, adopted* and conducted into higher relations, functions and beauty, by tiie God* 
man to whose likeness humanity is to be restored. When he took to Himself human 
nature and corporeality, even in its dilapidated condition, this restoration was His 
object. But because of the dilapidated condition, the elevation is of necessity condi- 
tioned by the ethical process prescribed in the order of salvation. 

Jesus» by virtue of His own holy personality— having substantiated the union of 
corporeality and divine spirituality, and having glorified natural life as well as 
p^Bonal lue— conduetH in and through Himself the natural world back to its ideal 
and true form of being. At His final appearance He .bodily transfigurates the mem- 
bers of the humanity belonging to Him as His body, into the state of glory— and 
Heaven and earth, belonging to them as their body. He transforms along with them. 
Thus the retardations and delinquencies of life in general, spoken of in the prelimi- 
naries» are finally also made good. 

'^Corporeality is the end of all the ways of God." First in order the Savin's dead 
body was lifted up in radiant glory; and in the end each member of His organically 
connected new humanity will be lifted up in its own spiritualised corporeality, fully 
conformed to the spiritual character contracted and built up during its preparatinry 
state. And with that host of the redeemed made perfect, the visible cosmos, so intrin- 
sically connected with humanity as to belong to it» will be transformed into the 
purity and beauty of a temple-like habitation. 

Not before this has taken place can the full development and completion of 
history's course be realised» As creation in its entirety and whole compass was 
designed and planned for the appearance of man, so the New Heaven and the 
New Earth, and the labor of history with its weal and woe, is only complete with 
man made perfect. In the Son of Man and Mediator this completion of humanit j 
was reached in the single specimen as its type. Not before human nature has readied 
perfection in its multiplicity, exhibiting the gifts and tasks as fully developed in aU 
directions and relations, will the theme of history in its innumerable variations be 
exhausted« That is, the august figure of man can only be expected to appear under 
the intonation of the closing accords, when with the glorification of man's personal 
life that main discord is solved, which divided his nature into body and spirit with 
two forms of consciousness. Corporeality, after being pervaded and permeated by the 
free spirit and rendered its instrument without any conditional reserve,is no hmger aa 
encumbrance. No longer is incipient potentiality bound up in occult mysterioue- 
ness and withheld from the use of its possessor. For personal man as a mem- 
ber of, and in connection and communion with, the universal Head of humanity, 
then possesses and fuUy enjoys true freedom. Then he comprehends himself as the 
miracle and conundrum of the ages, as the seed ripe for the harvest, as the final aim 
of history. We may describe this fulness metaphorically, tjor that which Gcathe 
said is true: ''Every thing transient is but a parable of transcendental reality." 

A plant in its whole organism of eells and fissures, of roots, stems, and branches« up to 
its foUaffe and blossom, serves but one single purpose— the fruit. The fruit— tantamount to 
the seed, which was the ultimate source of its beinff and growth, and which is but reproduced 
in the fruit— was from the time of sprouting the fl.nal aim of the seed. And tantamount to 
plant-life, only mirroring ona smaU scale the purpose of the entire universe, Is the ptroceaa 
of fruitbearing going on in humanity, for the sake of whose protective concealment this visi- 
ble universe solely exists. This is the mystery which the universe preserves and silently 
matures hiding in its lap. Its secret is the seed unfolding and ripening. This is what the 
visible creation amounts to in relation to its secret— renewed humanity. 

Pressing the parable a little further, we see at first the extensive green outUnes of ver- 
dure. Then we look closer and admire the tender, richly colored, and fragrant callx of tte 
flower, telling of plant-life intensified, of the bliss of nascency. It contains theikiystery of Uun 
plant ss in a sealed envelope: the new life germ seeming so insignificant as compared with 
the beautiful bloom. This cup contains the blessing ; the pistil and ovary eneiese the future 
life. The new seed in its receptacle is the aim of the whole fabric of plant-life: witlb 
its extensive crown of foliage, with its «plendid child of the season— the blossom. Wkea 
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the aeed is formed the beauty of the blonom may fade and wilt; the outward foliage may 
■ink to decay ; they all, even the old tree« having served their end. The seed ripens, absorbing 
all the interest and energy of the plant. And the seed alone oontalns the wealth of the har- 
vest exceeding by far the value of that which is to perish« 

The wide eompass of the visible oosmoe, the glittering garb of earthly and astral ^iSi^SSSHinid 
splendor is merely the enclosure of the next and narrower eompass— the world of hu- äi"*** teJSSHT 
manity. This in itself again contains the Chnrch« bearing the seed» and with it the »"«»^^y- 
secret and life of the future. When the reilings of the yiedble church are dropped she 
will step forth in her beauty as the kingdom of Heaven in the triumphant state of M4kJ?th!l ditl^h! 
perfection; and if we adopt the new humanity as the final product and fruit of his- iSS^Viit^jS^ *^ 
tory, then we have utilised in our way that concept by which Origen once pictured ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
to himself the intricate arrangements of Providence for executing the plan of the 
world. 

We go even further. For, since the intensified center of creation has appeared in JSwJS^JSJSiSof **** 
its perfection, there proceeds from this apparent mean or middle a reproductive and i^*"««^- <>»>■"• 

regenerative power affecting the most peripheral spheres. This widest environment A„ia,4tt«Bo«M 
rotates around man as its axis; it feeds him and becomes alive within him. And it is "^'^1"! ^^'*~^V*' 

' man isjadgadaoeording 

amidst the scenes of this widest sphere, that man is Judged according to his ways of i^,^^!^hiilüldf'to' 
adjusting his relations to that environment. Judged according to the manner in which ^*|^|^ *°^ ^ 
he has treated the center and the periphery. Upon that scope man's actions forever 
remaining his own as witnessed by these scenes, give testimony in public for or S^äl'ufi;;^^* 
against him; and there the completion of his renewal takes place: all in the face of l^^^r*"^^" 
the originallmage in whose reappearance man recognises himself— a recognisance ^gSii'S^i^Ji^ 
which reveals his secrets to the world, putting to shame all the denials of these se- 
crets, too. It is then that man finds himself surrounded by a new world, in full pos- 
session of all his original gifts» in the free use of primitive IndpieDcies^ all unfolded 
into a glory and maJcB^ beyond all that flffvr eooM have been imagined. It is ttie ^ S TJuSutt! 
radianee of what was formerly the secretof humanity, in which the wonder of the Ü£L1^^ 
world is now rendered inteUigible; which in throwing its light upon the great pur- 
pose of history— explains it all from the aspect of its consummation« 
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Problems of J^istorics. 


Div. A.— Enigmata of History. 
" B.— RESULTS OF History. 


RIDDLES AND RESULTS OF HISTORY. 


SYLLABUS. 

SboQldtiieeloaiiig part of this work contain merely a retroflpeettTO sninnuffy, ^^^ 
which the student might expect to find therein, it wonld be saperflnom. The arrange- ^ ' 
iüent in two diyisions of the material reserved, is to show joertain gronpe of pheno- 
mena dlagrammatieaHy drown -and pl a ee d In -proper light under the definite 
aspectssnggested by the plan of history. This isdone in order to answer with the 
ntmost possible degree of correctness snch qnestions as have forced themselves npon 
the observer's attention without finding satisfactory solution at the time, simply 
because it was during the previous considerations deemed bettor not to intorrupt the 
connection. 

The nature of the items thus postponed requires, that they be treated according Gen«rmi«opi«: 
to their interrelations. Presented as thus classified the phenomena may be sub- ' PupoMiaiiiaiity, 
sumed in the first division under the topic of purposive finality. The second is for 
the investigation of matters bearing upon the progressive and well planned movement 
of history toward the goal ascertained. 

We are used to having attention called to the problems here involved by the in- u PNgrm.«!»» 
quiry, whether a steady and incessant progress could be proven, in what it consists '**** 
and where it is going to end. 

We must refer to former passages pointing out where the real results of develop- 
ment are to be looked for. Anent thereto the desire for surity as to the goal grows 
more vivid. Hence, inductive investigation is called for, explicity qiecifying the 
gradual degrees which designate the height of real attainment in the advance of 
civilisation. 

This may properly be done in the conclusion, where once more the closing scenes 
of earthly history come to be contemplated. We shall not fail there to bring to no- 
tice a few circumstances in proof of the fact, that the essence of all things, affairs 
and thoughte must become manifest in the end. 


A. FIRST DIVISION.— ENIGMATA OF HISTORY WITH 

RESPECT TO THE PURPOSE. 


Never will history become to ns more transparent than we are to ourselves. From iBdnenw inv«tif>*iott 
unfathomable depths within us arise feelings and sentiments, thoughts and recol- deT«i42S!tto*l!Lds m« 
lections and divinations apparently without connection and even contradictory—yet ""^ 
ever firmly cleaving to consciousness. 

Doubtless, these phenomena occur according to certain laws, however enigmati- 
cal they may, for the time being, remain as to their sources and their bearings. This 
holds true with regard to nations as well as individuals. A few additional empiric fioddLId^ü?!!^ 
truths, relevant to consciousness, will therefore engage our attention. We single out f^V**'"^*^'*'^ 
such questions as, if at all solvable, will afford stronger light upon the course of 
history as a whole. Conclusions on that score are to prepare us for considering the 
problem of the world's government on the line of inductive reasoning. To avoid 
much tarrying concmning a lew minor points the remembrance of a few data already 
adduced is presupposed« 
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CH. L NATURE-BOUND PEOPLES AND MUMMIFIED NATIONS. 

§ 207. With reference to former dlBquifiitions some additiomd remarks are nec- 
essary concerning peoples who remained ''chUdren of natnre" and others who appear 
as fragmentary remnants of primitive aboriginal culture. 

The children of nature are found in those regions and in that condition always 
peculiar to them as far as history affords any knowledge of the ethnical fragments. 
For reason of their stationary existence they are to be considered as memorials of cul- 
tural relapses. They have been called ''products of degeneracy." Many of them may 
more appropriately be designated as mummified nations. 

The nocturnal heavens show, beside the stars with color and strength of li^ht, nebulae 
with a faint and dusky firleam. These are heaped up around nudtd, or appear to be dust-like 
masses of exploded worlds. In fancy we witness a continual process of oominir and passing 
away ; we perceive therein at any rate transmutations of cosmical matter. Some astral ele- 
ments are gather ingr and consolidating, whilst others dissolve and disperse into QMoe— yetthe 
region of those occurrences can ever be traced and pointed out. 

Similarprocesses are observable among the ethnical elements, where equal transmute* 
tions are continually transpiring. Comparing this ethnical material to a tree with many 
branches spreading over the earth's entire surface, ever prolific in the production of new 
nations as its clusters of blossoms, we find most of the blossoms barren — nations which seeia 
to lack every trace of culture, which show absolutely no progress. 

Such nations with no historical record or import are designated savages. 

How and why did they become arrested in their development? Wc may say that 
they were wanting in those requisites which cause differentiation— the polarity of 
personal, domestic and social life. But more than that is there missing the pressure 
of environments, which individualises and generates social peculiarities by prompt- 
ing peoples to organise into separate vocations and classes. 

Instead of those missing factors a great deal becomes evident of something which "ought 
not to be", as Schelling expressed it. This arrest of organic life on the scope of humanity 
ought to be no more than the excess of births and deaths in the physical world at large. 

We are reminded of a factory of compressed yeast, producing five tons per day, so 
that the daily crop of incubated microscopic fungi amounts to 200,000 millions. Bvery large 
wave of the ocean carries with it innumerable jelly-fishes which are thrown ashore to dry up 
upon the sands. The houses of billions of the small scacalaicte became their coffins; they had 
to die on the coasts of the Baltic or the Pacific that their cysts might form Umestone and chalk. 
Those births and deaths in such masses involve riddles of historic import; for we meet a cor- 
responding excess in the human world. 

It seems strange that Christian culture should cause entire races to succumb 
because of being disqualified to adjust themselves to that which means death to 
barbarism. But the drift of history goes to unification. Civilisation draws societies, 
and finally the remotest circles of nations ever closer together in the ratio of shorten- 
ed distances, until the entire ethnical mass becomes one large body with many mem- 
bers for different functions. This embodiment of the civilising thought cannot, of 
course, assume its adequate shape, unless elements capable of improvement are 
assimilated, or others, proving unfit to accustom themselves to the civilising process, 
are expelled or perish. Just at present this latter part of ethnical refuse is swiftly 
diminishing. We hasten to shelter what may as yet be saved of the cultural vestiges 
of nature-bound nations, of their labors and languages, etc., in our ethnical 
museums. 

Let us examine and classify some remnants of ^^natural" humanity. Oboanio formations 
of prehistoric u-ons are frequently found to be inclosed in rooks, where they were fastened 
secure as against the conditions of cllmate^orin order to be transported over the earth's sur- 
face. They belong to the stones which bear them under their bosoms, so to speak, where they 
moved and died. This analogy may illustrate the fate of nature-bound people arrested in. 
the earliest stage of their progress. Such tribes and nations are imbedded, almost encysted 
in the customary rounds of their daily lives. In most oases every individual is enslaved by 
custom, to the rules of which every performance is tied down, and whose violation is held tobe 
the same misdemeanor as, on religious grounds, it was held thousands of years ago. Sueh 
people are under constant anguish, not one step will they venture out at night without being 
afraid of evil spirits and spectres. 

Then there are other peoples so little differentiated, so stiffened and immutable 
d'JSS^n»r°!ion'imi!^ibi«. that wlth them there exists scarcely any possibility of further social disorganisation 

or degradation. 
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IILA.Gh.L§2Q&: dsyklofuznt of natüee bound peoples. 8&7 

We t}iinkof the horde» roaming over the steppes of Central-Asia and through the uekoc 
western parts of the Sahara; which may represent the*sero-point of receptivity and *"***'*'*!''"*****• 
differentiation. They lead a stnpid, vegetating existence, and, indeed, form no social 
^rata. This lack of individualisation explains the nuprogressiveness of nature- ^"'^JIS^^ 
l^oand nations for thousands oi years. These encysted lumps of humanity are no more -«»luve. 
organised than the protoplasmic mass of a mollusk. Even the bodily constitution of 
the individual is far less sensitive to surgical operations— which in these eases are 
scarcely accompanied by wound-fevers— than the constitution of civilised persons. 

The susceptibility to neryous excitement in certain tribes of the Pacific islanders 
aeems to contradict our observation, but rather corroborates it Their staring at a nü^ts^JT*^ 
foreigner and imitating every play of his facial muscles as if hypnotised by him 
proves that neither energy nor physiognomy is under control of self consciousness* ^^^^^ 
They are so completely bound to the instinctive habits forming their second nature SSJjf^/^^**»* 
that they appear to possess in placi» of self consciousness nothing but an almost spon- 
taneous and uniform habit of not only childish but embryonic life. 

Other peoples we find to bo somewhat differentiated sociologicaUy who, neverthe- bordering on 
less remained in the lowest stages of social life, whilst nations of their kinship ad- embryonio life, 
vanced to highwrought cultures. 

Tho use of human skulls for drinking eups Is known to us from times as late as Alboln irattoDsarrwiad 
and Ilosamunda ; the Inhabitants around Lake Albert in Australia have« up to date, advanced cuiiuni d«Teiopm«nt 
no further. Many tribes, like Tubi-nations, represent the "stone-ase" at the present time. ^'J^^^^lf'*^ "^ 
The Australian is, on the whole, the ''diluvial man of our own a^e" ; his feeUuss and inteUi- 
^nce are those "of a child of a civilised European", except that the Australian does not »dUaviiü'miin of <ntr 
advance with his years. *'The child of civilised nations bites, scratches, and rolls on the own ■«•." 
ffround from spitefulness. The Australian draws pictures like those of the Hottentot artists, 
or like liiose made in the reindeer period'*. 

In civilised nations it takes a few years only to graduate through the stages of Children of 
development from chUdhood to adult age; that is, through aU the stages for which ^^aUthS^^'"'^ 
it took the nations, as such, scores of centuries. But the development of nature- ^g^^f 
bound peoples has, in the particular phases of their respective cultures, remained ar- development in 
rested up to date, leaving some as far back as they were in their childhood. betwee/^^" 

§ 208. We encounter an objection to this explanation of arrested social and cul- ^jjf^'^^^ ^^^ 
tural life from the lack of individualisation and social differentiation. 'It can ^'^ 

scarcely be admitted", says Herrmann Wolf, in his ''Logic and Philological Philoso- riiSlt^eT~o''pm«it 
phy," '^hat the development of the psychico-epistemological process should become ^^t^^.***^'^ 
stagnant in an entire nation and remain at that point.** ob}«aiton •f»in.t thii 

It may be rejoined, in the first phice, why such arrest of progress should be rejected n^^nihJii^nd^ 
as improbable? We argue, that the limited terminology of isolated language was £^io^«^woiüdDot 
simply due to their becoming deprived of opportunities to converse with others* •'*''• ^***'' 

Flexibility of lingual symbols cannot be expected from people excluded from com- ^■'")5^y®'*% 
munication with strangers. The fixed position of simple terms could not be over- poverty of .1 
come when no new idea was to be conveyed; when the routine of everyday life, and !»»«»"*««• 
simplicity of relations stopped the rudimentary syllables at a minimum, so that 
modifications of vowels and flexion of nouns and verbs were not required. Another p»,»i«ing«irMt ot 
than monotonous syntactic construction could not be expected from an isolated na- !^S£Si^^^ 
tion without 'pressure from environment" Wolfs Logic simply underrated the par- 
alysing effect of isolation. 

Recently Ehrenreich enumerated those nations in Brazil which are not to be catalogued conpieteiy twiktod 
Among the other linirual families and thus stand ^'completely isolated". Nine of such came p«ople of Br«ii.^^^^ 
under his observation. We shall return to this circumstance, when we may, to some extent, 
airree with Wolfs objection on points which may surprise him. At present we maintain, that 
an arrest of cultural development, and a deficient capability for progress in ^neral, is cer- q„„^„ Woif • 
tainly thinkable in savasre nations. We only state that, even accommodating ourselves to the «xccptton theponibiiity 
above objection, there is left a possibility at least for progress in the downward direction to ti i^^'i^Zd^!'"*''^ 
fossllisation. 

Motionless as regards cultural progress, almost petrified like wood at the seam of 
a^coal-bed, do we find the superannuated debris of ancient nations. This fact induces ^^,°^,» 
those to agree with us, who take the nature-bound parts of humanity for mere pro- 
ducts of nature— whereas we hoid that they have degenerated into this state of bond- 
ßge in consequence of a prehistoric dispersion. Even our opponents, then, know of 
'products of degeneracy", being cautious, however, to apply this term to a very 
limited cluster of phenomena. 
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-fiosren Hansoii, ten years ago, took Hie Xaqulmaiui of Q ree akw d for tiie remnant of a 
people, >vliiDh,lnimlsratinff into South Amerloa from the Southern PaeUo islands, at one 
time eo y ered the entire continent. These Esquimaux, tlien, would be a sample of a triba 
arrested or defffuded in progress through isolation. Argyll takes the same view. Ton Loshen 
finds "products of defevadation** in the present inhabitants of the Canary Islands. The Weddu 
of Ceykm, aeoordinvto SaftMdn, are monumental remnants of a kir^e nation of aboHgines, 
of whom no more than about SOW^iead a forsaken life in the interior forests. Ehrenreleh 
has been mentioned. He seems to acrree'^i4th Martins in taking the Karaya of Brasil as '*^dis- 
persed fragments of a tribe of the Guayana", as also the tribes alons Bio Aquiri and liadre 
de Dios. **They seem to have retained many features of the old Inea culture**. This would 
go in proof of an arrested and afterwards degraded condition. 

Beoently report was made about the Aimara. Campinir around Lake Ttttaaia they are, 
aceordinff to D*Orbiffny and liittendorf , the remnants of that nation which left the tlBues of 
the old Peruan culture of tiie Inea. 

Upon the watershed between the Kile and the Congo rivers, CasatI found such degr ad ed 
rrannants of Mande and Abisanga. Schweinf urth declares the African dwarf nations» as for 
instance the Acoa, as a belt of inhabitants, stretching across the continent from ocean to 
ocean, who are related to the Bmdimen. His conclusion is, that they are perishing remnants 
of the primitive Africans. 

• The Kassa nation in its separation from tfie iBthk»[4an empire shows, how Christianity 
decays under the preponderance of Mohammedanism ; a repetition of a formula with the three 
holy names of the Trinity is all that is left of a forgotten past, nie bearers of all such last 
remnants of cultures are in their last stages of decay. 

As equally insuffleieAt as the effects of isolation kave, in our opinion, those infln- 
ences been eonsidered which eimfnering exerted npon Tanqnished nations, and yioe 
yersa. Take the spread of Mam for instance. It is no exaggeration to say that it 
affected peoples of an originally higher civilisation as a coat of lacquer would affect 
a blooming plant— they were suffocated. The same was the case at times with Mongo- 
lian domination, which had a mummifying effect upon Christian as well as upon Mo- 
hammedan nations. 

§ 209. The condition of so-called uncultured nations has been pointed ou4 sufll- 
ciently to prove their historic insignificance. The question returns, why were these 
valueless remnants of cultures like that of India, allowed to wither long ago^ and to 
remain languishing in their arrested and degraded conditions through several mil- 
lenniums? The fact of the slow process of decay affords not even the solace, that the 
cultures falling to pieces might serve as fertilizers for new ones. For, these rem- 
nants are like loose marl which neither decomposes nor permits anything to grow. 
Not even races, which remained without a history from the beginning, e. g., the Papua 
and the Esquimaux, crumble to pieces, and they seem to bear no otiier significance 
but to remain standing enigmata. 

If progress was merely a matter of natural necessity, the decomposing mass 
ought to furnish humus, at least, upon which nature mig^t raise new crops of cul- 
tures. As it is, the perishing ethnic element did not die, and we cannot see why they 
were kept alive. 

But let us remember that people without any culture do not exist. Beosons for thiy 
assertion were laid down in §S 37 and 176, to which we refer. 

Just at this instant Lotse, the venerable scientist, comes to our asslstanee. **The heai- 
taney to estimate one part of the world as no more than a lifeless and blind ageoer for the 
purposes of the other part, and the desire to let all creatures participate in the rapturous 
embrace of animation, form series of Inducements to* seek the warmth of mental activity 
beneath the surface of matter and beyond rigid lawfulness of nature in its usual method of 
working. Another series of weightier arguments lies in objections preclusive of the idea, that 
no entity could exist without possession and enjoyment. Contradictory suppositions of that 
sort force the conviction upon us, that true being is attributed alone to entities with life of 
their own and that all entities can only be understood to have originated from conscious life, 
and that oousoious life cannot be explained as originating from mere inanimate being." 

The above author recapitulates: "Nothing hinders us from, and many dreum- 
stances enjoin upon us the supposition, that there is an inner life hidden in the sim- 
ple elementary entities, tho in their compositions they may appear tousasinanimate 
1 6, 21, u. A. ch. •. m^^^j. ujj^ enjoin upon us the further supposition that the lowest grades of our race 
participate in the inner life, by virtue of which all men are capable to enjoy under 
various modes of susceptibility, the peculiar circumstances they are placed in. or to 
make the best of their conditions.** 
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Of the gist and import of this conception we have spoken already. We now apply Au^iwrttei!»«* i» 
ttuBtrnth to tlioee parts of the ettmicalworid which, as far as history and progress are 
concerned seem to lie prostrate as if they had become pandysed. Examining their 
condition more closely, we find these lowest of the historical strata to have once been ^ÜSk^^ilST^ 
animated by cultured life. An ability for varied work and enjoyment is manifest uwvi^qweiiMiia of 
everyv^ere. Beside the psychical eclipse and in spite of it» we always find the lew- ii]|bt^*i^£t2£rt 
est specimen of humanity to refiect that light of life which manifests itself in con- ^ «««mi«»«^ 
science making itself known by the feeling of gratification, wheneyer its dictates are 
obeyed. 

Hence the work and enjoyment of uncultured, unhistoric nations is interesting y^iue of 
enough to be worthy of recognition. 'The Talue of ciyilised life, as against the ex- ^^^^*^^F^^ 
istence of those who remained in nature-bound eonditiona, is not to be estiHiated by ^Simot ^ 
the aecumulatitm of refinement or amount of pleasure," said Waitz. In proof of this d^e!» of ^ ^^ 
truth eyen nations at the bottom of the cultural scale eyince an unsophisticated, child- «?oyment. ^^^ 
like appreciation of the Beautiful; we find dispersed rays of selfdeyotion and its cor- ^^ 

responding inner happiness; eyen traces of an ethical sense yerified by acts of selfde- t^ifb^^^.'^ud 
niaL In the lowest stages of self -culture we find advances to the enjoyment of arts, in nS^^üwta^ in JL 
be it in the melancholy modulation of the plaintive voice, or in the raillery of a love ^"^"^^"^^"^ 
song, or in the pleasing forms of carved weapons and kitchen utensils. There is al- £!ZSb!ti?ctoffi 
ways some art contributing toward tiie ethnological museum of culture in general; ^,^!S!^T "^ 
and always a certain Joy in recompense of artistic achievement 

Nations void of culture there are none, provided we measure them not by our own, PotentiaiitiM 
but by their standards. Speaking of ethical and cultural cooperation in this dormant in 
sense, all people are fbund in some way to assist in the development of civilisation, wul^whi^oniy 
If such, of course indirect, cooperation on their part could not be proven, it is to be ^^t?on to 
presumed; since in this ethical realm the law of the preservation of energy is as become 

1. J 1 AX. u a 1 ftOOompUahment« 

valid as in the physieaL 

The remarkable initaaoe that the two Akka boys in yerona In a oomparatlvely short 
time learned to read, and to play the piano with ease, proves, in computation with innumer- Akkaboyi in Tcrans. 
able facts of this kind, that in man everywhere the same potentiaUtieB lie dormant for acquir- 
ing equivalent aecomplis hme nts. Whatever Chinese and Japanese have done for representa- 
tive art is all exceedingly childish, old as their cultures are, especially with regard to their 'S^Sj^VStSS!!^ 
penpeetiye in drawing. And yet they understand the composition of colors to such a degree 
tiiat an art-periodical in Munich spoke of an *^aotual symphony of colors." By way of com- 
parison we put beside the Chinaman a raw savacre, a Bushman, to whose drawln^r reference DnwiaciiDad* by 
was made in some report of late. To all appearances these Africans, standiufir **in close pros- BiuhmaA. 
baity to the brute" seem to be skillful drauirhtsmen, nevertheless. Geometrical fl^rures for 
deeorative use executed by them were recently laid before the Anthropoloffioal Society in 
Berlin which were as correct as were their pictures of the human form; even "drawings of ww^^SSJ^^ 
fi'f'r'ft'^ in motion were admired." Add to these testimonies those mentioned when the signs andcnt nMions. 
of the snn*s generative effects were spoken of and the hook-and-eye shaped ankh-flgures or j^y*'*'y""**^- 1 ^ 
"Mseander-crosses", investigated by Senf, who by this symbolism common to aU nations 
proyed the unity of the race and of religion— then we are vindicated in ascribinir a sense of 
symmetry and beauty to every section of the human race. 

We remember an expr ess ion made by Leo In his universal history: "^story offers a Bumvi ineiptanoiM 
ehanoeto every human potentiality for acquiring universal importanoe." Leo speaks of de»ign«dto otjh an 
national life from which no energy can come to naught. It may have become encysted, ^ ^ '"'^^'ua. 
repr e s se d, petrified, yet it remains, as the power of the sun lies preserved in coal-beds. The 
lack of a profound and vivid insight into the life of uncultured people, five us no riffht to 
deteriorate any of their merits. 

In this respect we are like the wanderer who has never studied botany. Going* throug'h the 
heaUis and over the ipountnin crest he scarcely notices the plants he seta his foot on, his eye 
being wearied by the monotony of the scene. Had he knowledge of, and love for, the flora, he 
would see more. The creepers beneath his feet would interest him in their variety and their 
peculiarities, and enable him to look into a world of unostentatious beauty. So are our eyes 
rather attracted by the mighty formations of advanced culture, whereby we acquire the habit 
of slitting that which is meek and lowly in the ethnic world. There is an eye, however, 
whioh does not lose sight of that which is despised on earth. 

Universal history may be likened to an exquisite piece of textile work. The History 
great patterns ingrained, the result of uncountable threads interwoven, .which in ^l!^f exauuite 
themselves may seem irrelevant, we can only contemplate from a certain distance; if ^^^^i^ work, 
looked at too closely we can not enjoy the beauty of the picture, seeing but the single 
threads protruding and disappearing again uid again in the intertwined whole. The 
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LABOR DESEBYES TO BE BETTSB HONOBED. HI. A. CH. IL § 210. 

threads. in that*artistic piece of tapestry become indiscernible, until at a proper point 
they reappear in order to perform their part in bringing out upon the picture this 
and that feature or tone of color, which to the experienced eye is indispensable if the 
whole is to produce the designed effect. 

Thu» individuals, tribes, and nations may disappear as tho they had been of no 
use, yet, on account of the part they played, insignificant as it may hare seemed, they 
come to notice again, and become interesting. Tea, we find that for the whole 
they become, at some date, of real importance. If one or the other trace of their 
existence had not been preserved, the great system of cultural life could, perhaps» 
not be understood. 

Taking one more glance upon these "uncultured" people so often designated as 
savages unworthy of our consideration, a general view will comprise a series of 
actions and reactions, of tension and equation running through the arrested life of 
ethnical strata and debris. Forsaken peoples have in their silent ways exerted influ- 
ences not only like, but even in concert with, the imponderable forces stored up in 
the silent chambers of our planet We found that the ''dead** masses of people, those 
ethnical layers broadcast over large tracts of the globe, that even single hordes 
have often made themselves very distinctly felt at critical moments of history. Fre* 
qnently they have played most prominent parts in determining the shade of the gob- 
elins or shape of the pattern woven and spread over them. Cases are not rare in 
which they imparted new impulses and gave different directions to historical move- 
ments, whether the civilised contemporaries were aware thereof or not (Further con- 
sideration of this matter is to be deferred to the fifth chapter). 
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CH. II PAROXYSMAL MOVEMENTS IN NATIONAL LIFE. 

§ 210. The river of history runs not smoothly, it has its rapids and cataracts. 
Now it runs faster or slower, now it seems to rest altogether between receding banks 
whilst at the next bend the waves dash against the rocky beach and the foam gothens 
among the rotting debris driven ashore. 

When motion seems to stand still the smoothness of the surface is mostly decep- 
tive. 

It is as with the moTements of our bodies. Respiration, circulation, the work of s e c ro * 
tion and excretion, the whole process necessary to sustain the body by a sum of reflex-actions 
iToes on without our beinff conscious thereof, or our will beingr consulted, or eneased in 
it. The operations of our organism quietly continue durinir sleep, and it is just then thai 
internal activity is paramount. So is tranquility most conducive to the inner growth and solid 
prosperity of a nation, to the adjustment of reconstructive measures, to the natural prooed' 
ures of differentiation and division of labor. Rather in sleep than in storm are the organs 
invigorated or the forces stored up which are necessary in upbuilding or upholding the social 
fabric. 

Philosophy has hitherto overlooked too much of the part which labor takes in na^ 
tional development The salutary and normal beat of the pulse of social life is owing 
to labor, the fitful interruptions of which signify disorder, the stagnation of which 
causes cramps, inflammation, mortification. A tranquil and prosperous condition is 
not to be measured by gratification of appetites. 

We agree with an English scientist stating "that every device intended to secure 
comfort and security without personal exertion and without exercise of the faculties 
of brain and limbs, workd mischief.'* 

Every mode of existence calculated to make a living without labor of some ethical 
import, must of necessity be prejudicial to the ends sought for. But the tendency in that 
direction is always predominating, especially in periods of high pretensions; and it aiwayi 
produces fatuity and stunt of organic development. 

It creates effeminacy by turning victorious nations or successful speculators into power« 
f ul sponges absorbing the vital sap of their contemporaries. Such parasites rule classes or 
nations by pressing their ex:hausted inferiors into servitude, making them perform their own 
share of labor, and straining the prosperity and wealth of nations into their own money- 
vaults. Then they settle down with self-complacent satiety in the boastful and defiant atdtude 
of oppressive power. Their end is putrefaction. 

Applying again the metaphor of a current stream with its changing scenes and 
phases of utility to the course of history, we shall ever find that the quiet pursuits of 
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üidustry and agrictiltnre will best promote general nonnal welfare. Of course it' does fSJSJÜT'JSJit« 
not prevent an occasional overflow of a nation breaking through its narrow embank- j«Apro"»otot«i«iti 
ments, and consequently inundating nations upon comparatively lower levels of cul- 
ture. Ordinarily such overflows are of benefit even to people overpowered thereby; 
for, in the end their productiveness is stimulated by the fertilising sediments of cul- if^i?n,^Ch^ 
tural surplus for which they seem to have been waiting in order to yield nobler fruits. di!h^^T'?^*v>u 
Of whatever nature the movements in national life may be, we have always to dis- **»"""*•*•** »adflMd. 
criminate between upper currents and under-currents, the reciprocal interactions of 
which determine either the tranquil and steady course of history in its advancement, Corrected 
or the commotions and disturbances. Before the laws of interaction among such *^^^^^>ey 
peoples (with, of course, more or less differentiated forms of civil life) can be fixed, a 
few general preconceptions need be re-examined. 

Previous to the arrangement of geological science according to specific rules, 
computed from distinct alternative residues, etc., there was some talk of "catastro- Lmwofeo«rei<m«ffaiiift 
phism." This misleading notion disappeared, when inexplicable phenomena hereto- ^'«3^mf "^ 
fore generalised into the term ''catastrophism," were found to result from definite and 
corresponding causes. The observation of the silent and accumulative force of co- 
ercion yielded a better interpretation than jejune argument of unusualness. 

In observing social catastrophes similar errors had been committed and allowed 
to stand uncorrected, until ethnical movements and formations were surmised to 
be caused by the collective work of individual exertions passing onward with a Theirte«ifaite«Mof 
certain degree of quiet but Irresistible steadfastness. As soon as ethnical changes ^e cot^iy^^xu^*^ 
were recognised as the effects of this historic law of pressure, historical movements minTS£n7.Kr™*"' 
were understood more cogently, and were found to work quite systematically. So ""^rj. 
long as a slowly shifting or expanding mass of people remains almost undifferentiat- If %r^fre, '^^ 
ed, the effects of its movements are explicable by the simplest causes. Equality of 8 »» io5, i42. 

their conditions warrants the conformity of their movements. 51"?^^ «SSralri« 

But whenever, on the other hand, as has been repeatedly observed, a national or- '^'^^ 
ganism grows sensitive in proportion to its differentiation; then that stage is obtain- Siff'rentiltod^Hr 
ed in which a nation has learned to economise and preserve its achievements. It »lu, dhtinct .ph«m of 
thereby rises above uncultured neighbors, and immediately establishes various insti- rifhtaaudduu« 
tutions and distinct spheres of rights and duties. Productive labor, protective meas- »<«« eompiieaioi» 
ures, distribution of products— in short, division of labor is brought into system. This !^air«^adiuuSento. - 
again at once causes complications requiring further adjustment; it causes class-in- penon^i »mbuion b set 
terests and strain between different occupations. Under these altering circumstances «^Mw^or^de wt« 
an astonishing variety of personal ambition is set free and caUed forth into either ^^*^' 
aggressive or defensive action. In a populace bound by custom personal life is un- custom-bound 
der durance, the individual soul of prince or beggar equally being hedged in 5h!?£i5;ittoii»tiir.i 
by fixed natural regulations according to birth, position, usages, social habits, etc. »m^tiv««. 
Then the mysterious but formative principle of mimicry molds the expression of the «h« 
social physiognomy, shapes the public mind, and prescribes the modes of action in the mimicry^ ^ 
minutest details. Hereditary views and habits prevail throughout; and acquiescence in 3 toe^.^uf wyT' 
the natural causes of things binds up personal life in generalness as into swaddling 
clothes. On the whole, individual life moves in the tracks of the species and is car- 
ried along simply by the natural movements going on quietly under the broad, flat 
surface of generalness. The people appear as of one cast. The manifold character- bi!^i'S?Z?«T'' ^* 
istics and social peculiarities of a nation receive the impress of the spirit of its time, !bnnd\'iidl;Jrw'!^!!rf th« 
which is even stamped upon its coins. And the individual bears the stamp of the «tamp of the clan, 
clan. It partakes of the prejudices and obeys the impulses prompting the tribe. The 
individual mind is counted as of little consequence, and is indeed void of any 
selfhood and rather unconcerned about its being nullified. Unambitious, the mem- .nd u no mo» th.n . 
ber of that body politic is far from rising to make a public speech, from defending its ^JiS* *^ ^* *"" *** **• 
right, from throwing its weight into the scales. It is no more than a vehicle of the 
life of the genus, circulating within it; and no more conscious of its dependent frame 
of mind than a child whose lips acquire the language of the country. Language, ad- ciannishnes« of 
age, song, public opinion, artistic tastes, judicial views, national games, social insti- nationi"^""*^ 
tutions, etc. are but outgrowths of the common life, the national esprit de corps. 
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DISOBDEBS m BODIES FOLITIO ANJ> NATIONAL UPHSAYIIB. 11 A. CH. IL § 211. 

§ 211. From mysterious depthsrise the inclinations, sentiments and formative 
thoughts, which, working through millions of souls, fashion the character of the 
whole. The most minute features of this distinct nationality are represented in the 
individual. This continues until one class in a nation, or one nation on a continent 
assumes an arrogant attitude and claims more than its legitimate share of room and 
of right. The overbearing part presses upon the weaker and usually larger parties in 
the social fabric, and provokes counteraction. For, treating personal life as a natural 
force under high pressure, eventually causes the natural result— an explosion. The 
reaction ensuing is like a fever, the reaction of health against a disorder of the cir- 
culation or excretion. Hence the undulations of incitements by pressure and re- 
action will occur in no other but national organisms of a highly differentiated and 
sensitive constitution, in which they originate from the abnormal swelling of some 
organ at the expense of others, or by the lethargy of one of the functional systems 
obstructing and arresting the advance of the whole body politic. 

Aristotle espied the danger of an ill balanced growth in numbers in which 
the stupidity of one class causes the consequent wealth and shrewdness of another to 
prevail. The customary means of legislation then avail no longer, since ignorance 
begets suspiciousness and everybody becomes suspected of partiality, until legal control 
and authority to rule are denied. As it causes an internecine revolution if one party 
presses upon the others, so war originates whenever one nation tries to overreach an- 
other. Thus national and international eruptions break forth with logical and al- 
most geological necessity. 

This is the most conspicuous experience of the truth that natural lawfulness gor- 
ems history to the extent in which man is a part of nature. 

An earthquake reveals a power which is caused by the planet^s own heat. The 
eruption originates from some stoppage of circulation and ventilation in the veins of 
the earth. Compression forces the steam power to take vent^ through the crust above, when- 
ever impediments are not overcome internally. A. v. Humboldt brought volcanic aetiTity 
into the formula that it is **a reaction of interior forces of our planet against its crust*\ 
Analogous to these are the uproars in national life. Wo have the calm **andante" of habitual, 
firmly established and uneventful movement in the routine of every day Ufe. This passes into 
the faster **aUeffro" whenever new ideas, brought out by the contest and by the tension of 
expectancy, incite an entire generation. Then the least mishap may turn the sensational 
masses into the temper of the "furioso", and attonpts at reasoning about amelioration being 
futile, the uproar is apt to seise whole nations with the paroxysm of a raging **furore^. 

The history of revolutions evinces, that at first they were mere local affairs, pal- 
ace-revolutions in nations answering our description of clannishness, as in Persia» 
Russia, and Constantinople. Then they took the shape of national excitements, and 
of general epidemics in our own times. Revolutions used to be city riots, untU 
leagues took up the cause; finally they became events of universal impOTt,in oompar- 
ison with which the innumerable local symptoms of present dissatisfactions cease to 
be alarming» The insurrections of the heretics and the peasants prepared the trans- 
ition to the great English revolution; the intrigues of cabinets and eon^racies of 
parties will lead to the disrupture of Turkey as it once conduced to the end of Byzanxi 
inanireotioBa of beretk« aud lu modcm tlmos to ths rcvolutlons of the United States and France. The latter 

and peesente prcpsrcd 

«h« ingiub B«Toiation. two alouc affectcd all civilised nations, because the principles at issue bear mpoa 

humanity in general and touch every one of all the modem problems. In both of 
them a universal thought woriced itself through, a question in whose solution «very 
human being is concerned. 

Viehte in his ^'Contribution to oorreot some notions about the Freneh Revolntloik,** 

wrote: **Up to date mankind is far behind in the knowledge of what is wanting. But if I am 

Fican. QQ^ mistaken, we witness the dawn of a fresh spring-morning, and the senith of day wiU be 

reached in due order of time." To be sure, that morning-dawn was of a bloody red. Tlioaght 

has gone throufi^ blood ordeals ever since the beginning of tiie world. 

There were always conservatives to oppose innovations and to foil preeipitate advance, 
which marches double quick as if time was to be taken by storm. Those attacking and repel- 
ling in their rage and wrestle, act as if they were blind as to the merits of the issue, and in 
the frensy of fanaticism tumble down a precipice. 

Asoftenaspartsof society did attain a certain height of eelfcultnre. soclsfty at large, 
always a heavy mass to elevate, rMapeed for a time into the rude condition of barfa«rlam 
sequent to series of common neglects and defaults; Just like that ideal of Rousseau, theehild 
of nature, which makes it his object to show his nudity and animal propensities, tho **Bmile** 
may forget his role on occasions which require urbanity. 
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Hie deplorable commotions, reactions as they are, or rather suits at natural law ^^SuS)^^^ 
in which social elements settle their conflicting interests— are hisUxEkAl necesBitleB» '^'••^•^^ '''""'" 
The distress incident to such troubles is inevitable and as natural as the discharges Sä';;!,^;^^'"*'* 
of thunderstorms, since ttie physical and social atmosphere is what it is. They are ^^^^^ idemienatar* 
like the destructive eruptions of the volcanoes, since the combination of the elements ''^^^^^^j',^'^^^ 
in the make-up of our earth are such as they are. To be sure, the moral liabilities of So-rMpon^bW 
the individual are not suspended on account of these circumstances, and responsibil- Paroxysmal fit« 
ity is not abated, tho the causes lying outside of the single person may alleviate his Hä^^ *^i^u 
juridical guilt. At any rate, the paroxysms reveal human nature as it is. man in his 
They explode at least every fantastical euphemism calculated to extol man— unre- ^te^**"^"»^' 
generated man as Kant used to say— as a deity in miniature. The reality of human ka«! 

nature exposing itself in these natural paroxysms shows the absurdity of that They show the 
haughty tendency of profane humanitarianism to deprive the thought of humanity of p^" ^^^ ^ ^' 
the fullness which is given in the Mediator. The i^rave responsibility of this (me- bumanitariaiiism 
sided humanitarian philosophy, preceding, for instance, the French revolution, con- thouf h Jof*^ ^ ^ 
sists in ignoring the truth of the Christian-humanistic ideal, whereby the essence of f ui^JISs ? iven^n 
humamsm was detached from its thought, and the thought put to derision: all in the Mediator, 
order to pettifog the self-conceit of man in his crude, unbridled state. Such seduction seduction to 
of contemporaries to false world-theories always ends in the destruction of man's theories always 
dignity and liberty. end« in the ^ 

destruction or 

§ 212. Another circumstance needs to be considered in this connection. human dimity 

and freedom. 
The eruption of Mount Erakatau in the Sunda Straits caused an ocean wave to inundate § 109, 177-179, 212. 

li larffe tract of the Island« and 37,000 human IWes were swept away. Cannibalism is an ethno- ^^^^^ ^ «Mtht 

psychological enigma; but the death of such a multitude of people at an instant is stiU more 

inexplicable.— In Australia recently ten and a half millions of rabbits were killed in one 

season— an enigma of natural history. Yet wholesale murder of men is a eonumlmm In the 

history of the human race surpassing both in its appamng effects. We shall reour to its 

consideration. 

The paroxysms ot nations, as we termed the rage of most revolutions, destroyed ^uod?^ iiSZ 
millions of human existences, each of which is more important and valuable than '^'^*^ 
all the rabbits on earth. 

The bloody upheavals of revolutionary civil wars we classify with insanity. m^uuo^"^ 

StoU in his ethnology of the Indians of Ouatemala points out, how mysterious phenom- The epidemlo- 
•na among them may be reduced to the Influence of the suggestive power of hypnotism. No like phenomena 
doubt, nature-bound people are more susceptible to influences of this sort than cultivated SaKMrysn» under 
people. But that does not exclude that nations of culture under the paroxysms disouased, conditions of 
relapsp into the nature-bound state of people, in which all the symptoms of an epidemic are ecstatic 
observable. The convulsions of the Camisards were as catching as the delirium of the SeSS« »nue^SSii; 
Jaoobines. As the depression of the social atmosphere before the storm of a revolution throagb invwUg^oa of 
becomes general, so in any other case of publlo excitement the parole of the day, the terrible ^^p****^™* ^'^'^ 

news, the catchwords carry an incendiary power. Whilst the excitement grows and lasts, OonTnWoM oCIIm 
enthusiasm and rage are subject to the same law of infection as epileptic fits and St. Vitus* 
dance. In such times of ecstatlo passiveness a nation comes nearest to being a mere natural Deiirinm of tb« 
organlam. Jaoobiiw^ 

Kone, perhaps, has pictured the terrors of the revolution more fasdnatihgly thavi ,^„^^.,^,„„^ 
Taine, but not even this description can surprise those having insight into the depth ^"^ ^"^ \m 
of human nature as open to infernal instigations. In his collective capacity man Human nature 
is then a mere natural compound in which personal life is overwhelmed by the life open to infernal 
of the species. The individual is, like a wave in a wild mountaia stream, carried §S|^5£"ii2, aos. 
away by the general frenzy. Having lost the coolness of judgment and the force of 
resistance, the Individual gives himself up to the blind public will as a mere instru- jud^^t^nd 
ment, under the spell of a strange enchantment During such paroxysms personality ^.1^,^ lo^t 
seems to be emancipated, and high-minded spirits appear to be called forth, whilst under the 
In fact personal life is virtually thrown back into the generalness of the natural life ^^^^^ '^^* 
of the genus. 

This rests upon the flame law as that which Bastian found enerc«tleally active amoi« ThaUwofnimieiT 
certain tribes upon Java. Under a peculiar sensibility oommpn to them, almost any nervous ** " *^^ (BMmaj 
irritation was transferrable from person to person. The aifeoted Individual cannot help im- . . .^ .,, 
itating every act of strangers rousing its wonderment. It Is said to be a pecuHar situation «ipiaiDin/nation»i 
to find oneself in a sphere of general hypnotisation. paroxya»». 
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Bnt even this comparison between natural phenomena and national paroxyBms 
1b of little avail. 

We must adduce still another fact 

It 1b to be considered that in every man the propensit j for insanity lies close be- 
neath the upper sphere of reason. Any specialist of mental diseases will testify to 
the almost indisting^uishable transitions from sound sense to insanity. For, our re- 
flecting consciousness, conditionally to be upheld day by day above the occult side of 
psychical life, is aptly to be compared to one of the two lenses constituting the 
meniscus. The least displacement in the set offers an entrance to sparks from the 
corresponding mysterious sphere of the spiritual realms. Tlie soul may then be set in 
rapport with the celestial world— and with the world of evil spirits none the less. In the 
latter case the focus upon the views of life becomes seriously altered at the least We 
must stop short It was only intended to bring out m<yre plastic man and humanity 
in the tranquil walks of life during periods of uneventful times, in contrast to the 
convulsions and awful descents to which man is exposed individually and socially 
in the course of his history. 
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CH. III. UNDULATIONS OP ETHNICAL LIFE. 

§ 213. The oscillations rhythmically recurring in the course of events must be 
reducible to the peculiarity of the human souL The moods of the mind, now inclin- 
ed to active enterprise, then again to passive resignation, change with the regular- 
ity of a penduluuL These emotions and passions chiefy determine the views men 
take of things. Previously, allusion has been made to these conditions of the mind, 
and now we try to bring them xmder a common focus with other phenomena pertain- 
ing to the topic presently to be discussed. 

Observing the intellectual grade of persons either by themselves or in society« 
there always presents itself a circle of unsophisticated ideas, matters of common 
sense, in the shape of a well defined tho modifiable world-consciousness predominant 
in a specific generation at a given period. 

This mental horizon is ever widening by additional experiences, through compar* 
ison with which the old circle of ideas becomes disarranged. A readjustment of cogni- 
tions is initiated in order to master the puzzling discrepancies. The new views must 
always pass through the ordeal of conflicts and doubts, in the transition from unten- 
able opinions to clearer comprehensibility, xmder the harmonising activity of the intel- 
lect, aiming at generalisation and unification of conceptions. A more correct world- 
consciousness is usually gained by the argumentation between the old tenets'and the 
new experiences and conclusions. Mind becomes less clannish and more enriched. 
This is the course of advance In a straight line. But this simple line of ratiocination 
already— abstracting as yet from the possibility of mixing in errors on the way from 
perception to conclusion— shows perpetual oscillations between inner propensities 
and external preponderances, changes from intensification to superficiality, from 
musing contemplation to practical attention and application. 

Not so easily understood, however, is the order and method of these alternations. 
Taking the line of cultural movement upon earth under one general aspect, we fiind 
one great descent, and one great ascent. The sinking begins with that appalling 
subversion by which the unity of the human family was broken into the multiplicity 
of opinions and races. This subversion preceded the disaster, which was but its pal- 
pable, inevitable sequel; that disaster, which alone explains ethnological enigmata. 
Humanity, fallen into an abyss, falling to pieces, was conducted in all its affairs by 
an invisible hand, nevertheless. 

The ascent begins with that great event— incomprehensible from the points 
of common reason— by virtue of which the fragmentary vestiges began to be gathered 
up, when those who had fallen into the dust, were lifted up %gain, when the unity of 
humanity was manifest anew. The process of this elevation continued up to date. 
That descent and this ascent, perversion there, and conversion here, scattering into 
diversion and gatherins: into unity, may each be taken as a movement commencing 
at the middle of the times made to distinguish either set of advance or relapse 
from the other. 
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Progress upward and wayward forms the diyerging lines which center and cut Ptosmm upward 
one another in the ''cross." This arrangement of historical material, on onr part, waywaS^form 
is not artificial, but the precise description of the way in which the historical deyel- uJ^^'taS^n^ to, 
opment of human culture actually moTed, and is thus roughly outlined in its totality, outtinir each 

It is this double direction of the historic moTements, from and around the center, Mnteri^ in the 


which renders the great cyclical undulations observable and remarkable. 

Laaanlx directed the attention *to the ftuit that a leries of ffreat reli^ioa« com- direction of the 
motions occurred simultaneously. Abraham and Zoroaster were contemporaries, acoordinff historic rotations 
to H. Mueller ani Bawlinson. Both, Pentateuch and Biff-veda, date from the fifteenth oen- ^™ ^°d around 
tury B.C. Israers establishment in the promised land, and that of Hindooism in India beloniT renders t&e ffreat 
together in point of time. Then we saw Conf ut-se in China, Buddha in India, and Jeremiah cyclical 
in Jerusalem. Along with prophecy amony the Jews, theosophy rises amons the Greeks; nndulation 
Hesiodos and Pythagoras, and the institution« flrenerally ascribed to Numa and Servius Tul« ^i^^^l^^ons 
lins :— all represent that wave of relifirio-philosophical reconstruction about the Sixth century oeoumd iiauitanaoiisij 
B. C. Not less wonderful are the undulations conducted alon^r that imaginary line (of the Lmaou. 
wireless telegraph, we are almost tempted to say), between Japan and Borne. The combination *"m. Mveumb, 
suffffested by the names of Gregory, Proeas, and Muhamed about 000 A. D.; and another at Rawubmv. 
about 1200 A. D., with several Innocents to match the Balai-Lama in Asia, afford sufficient evi- P»«*teiiei>-i^>rTad» 
denoe of the cyclical movements under discussion, making it almost necessary to speak of the j^^^^ „^ 
wonderfulharmony of coincidents at about 1500 A. D., marked by the names of Gutenberg, Onak theoMphj.' 
Constantine, Copernicus, Columbus, Charles Y., Luther, Calvin, etc^ marked also by a Oregor, Ptom«, 
reform in Japan ; not to speak of the wave of 1800. to^I^liL iwui i 

For these phenomena we find no explanation in individual psychical life or g^^;^* 
in moods of the mind. To explain them in the way Schelling did, only multiplies co^nnew^SoiaBinis. 
the conundrums. The intermittant pulsation of ethnical life has other causes. For, B«fo™ i» j»9<^ 
as soon as it is conceded that humanity is really the organic totality of nations whose M^fJlllS£*ot nch 
inner nature is apt to become incited to common passionateness, those polar flaxes ^i^^t^ üf'hiSori« 
are explicable, which so remarkably pass through contemporary nations of nearly Poiar fluxes of 
equal delicacy of sentiency, sequent to higher culture. passionateness 

In peoples of lowest cultural grades the effects are of course unnotioeable; we repeat humanity is 
that the participation in these extensive spheres of parallel coincidences cannot be shown is really 
everywhere. In parts of humanity lyin« as if petrified on the outskirts of the historic cor- SJSSäo^tallty 
poration they are hidden from our view. But that they were touched indeed by the same of nations, 
influences is not an illegitimate supposition. 

As members of the ffreat social organism they may even in their isolated condition have hidden from view in 
OQtffrown their childhood, and have their own ups and downs. It is a fact that insane people u'^^^e^i^'^''*^ 
in their derangement stiU participate inwardly in the bereavements which durinir their con- 
flnement in an asylum, for instance, have befallen their f amiUes ; and that when health returned £^^^SJ[^'^usior" fa 
they became perfectly conscious of it,tho their friends withheld from them what had happened, Iq be piwumed. 
Idiots and deaf and dumb persons have made inner progress of mental life while outwardly mp^nited by the 
scarcely any siffn of it could be noticed ; as soon as a cure Was effected physically, they were npport of innne 
in possession of mature powers of reason. CSKlTi^irio^ 

These psychological facts show individual natures— notwithstanding their beln^ under befMtwneni. 
bondage. Isolated, and arrested in their development,~X>artioipatinff in the emotions pervad- 
incT their relatives. 

Hence the supposition is Justified that the whole race is touched by the undu- 
lations which Yibrate through ethnical life. It is by the most natural inference ^n^^n^fe ^' 
that human circles, bound up under abnormities of consciousness, are not excluded 
from the progressive morements of humanity as a whole, and that, unconsciously, 
under special guidance from aboye, they partake of the fiuxes of polarisation and of 
general adyancement. 

All we contend for, is that cyclical motions of a spiritual nature may seize hu- 
manity in its totality and oscillate through the whole body. Hence we deem this sup- ,^ ^^ eon»ended for 
position of a mysterious and involuntary sympathetica! rapport among mankind, ^.^^ru^'^.ta^'*"* 
even unconscious thereof, as . the only key fit to solve the problem of con- SSifuSi^thro'IJiut «* 
cursive advance, tho we should be able to trace the tidal waves of simultaneous com- **^'- 
motions in the history of those nations of higher culture only, in which the effects of 
the flux come to the surface as plain facts. 

Furthermore we observe the nations, and t^ present system of states especially, 
ever to waver between two poles. Just as energetic activity and phlegmatic lassitude 
alternate in the life of every individual, so do periods of social life change certain dis- 
tinct features. 
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Subsequent to periods of war with their constraining circumstances, conce&trative ten- 
dencies prevail for some length of time. National selfconsciousness is then most vivid. But 
soon after a relaxation usually seta in. During the times of renewed prosperity and rest« 
olass-interests and selfassertlon tend to loosen the inner connections formed under the 
pressure of oommon danger. Cooperative instincts, displeased with the obligations of fel- 
lowship, or discontent with the affairs of citisenship at home, seek to make common cause 
with correspondinir causes in foreign countries. Tendencies become prevailingly interna- 
tional. When at first the determined energy of a definite nation rose in patriotism, it now 
sinks into promiscuous and vaffue oosmopolitanism. Such seemiuffly inconsistent alterna- 
tions have their common roots in the social oscillations, which in respect to both, the rise and 
decline of national selfconsciousness have their siffnifloanoe and assigned ends In the pur- 
pose of civilisation to become universal. 

It has often been averred that the two great epochs of German literature coincide with 
the revival of cosmopolitan tendencies characteristic of that nation. This was at the doae of 
the crusades, and again after the Prussian exertions about 1800 A. D. 

From a mild sort of cosmopolitanism history derived much benefit in behalf of 
humanism. For» whenever national self-consciousness predominates, and nativism 
flourishes, a state becomes egoistical and proud, causing nations to separate in order 
to become powerful units in themselves. Problems and tasks enjoined upon human- 
ity in general are partially considered under aspects of utility according to the selfish 
polity of a nation, a polity which depends upon national sentiment, or rather the ca- 
price of a nativistic populace, or upon national superciliousness. The principle of 
national fellowship with other nations is then superseded by the expediency of selfish- 
ness, and subsides under national Jealousies and animosities, under the weight of 
armament and the burden of milltarisuL Finally the thought of humanity is dis- 
torted and violated by secret agitation and international combinations of discontent 
and hatred. 

More than once history has had to discipline nations inflated with national presumptuous- 
ness by interspersing foreigners among them, in order to teach them lessons of humility and 
to bring hc>me to them the truth that no part of the human family is to be despised. So were 
the Mongolians instrumental in carrying the old legends of India to the occidental nations 
where the fairy-tales of their childhood reechoed in the faint home- recollections of liie Grer- 
manic and Slavonic races. So had the Arabs to ai4 in m>reading the forgotten thoughts 
of Greece over the West besides mixing in other Asiatic elements of cultural import. 
At the proper time those thoughts, at first utilised only in the interest of scholastic eoolesiasti- 
cism, came to assist in widening the views of life, and to liberate the mind. 

Bspecially noteworthy is the providential intermixture of the alien Jewish element. 
With respect to the Jews, it is obvious that the fragments of that nation were preserved for the 
purpose of counteracting the tendencies of nations to grow callous and ossify. We recognised 
the Semitic element as a dissolvent, as a decomposing ingredient wherever it is mixed into 
specific cultures of national growth. 

In a nation tainted with corruption exceeding the usual measure of depravity, the Jews 
provoke a salutary counteraction of fermentation, thus serving as a salt against de- 
cay. Besides their resembling a macerating fluid, which tests the purity of metals, the 
Jewish element tests the genuineness of patriotism. Against a narrow minded restriction of 
legitimate cosmopolitanism or nativistic tendencies it will insist upon toleration. After their 
own national particularism and theocratic bigotry had been eliminated from the Jews they 
became the staunchest advocates of cosmopolitanism and toleration, ever promulgating both 
with a dogged persistence as against the particularism of the nations which paid them back 
for their bigotry. Now and again they wiU cause Christian nations, growing indifferent as to 
their religious privileges, to appreciate the advantages of Christian civilisation. They ever 
serve as a standing admonition to Christendom, to beware of admiring external success on 
the score of mammonism, and to spurn the cultivation of sham and imitation. Their over- 
bearing and ostentatious deportment teaches by object lessons the ugliness of theae 
symtomatic traits of character; it teaches them to discountenance that pharisesioal and 
abstract humanitarianism which, posing in selfcomplacency assumes the nll-admlrari air 
under pretense of stoic cosmopolitanism. 

§ 214. This up and down, forward and backward movement of the thought of hu- 
manism, now to cosmopolitan platitude and then to national narrow-mindedness, is 
always in keeping with the fluctuations of the two chief modes of thinking ever man- 
ifest in the attempts to embody themselves in new social transformations and re- 
forms. These oscillations also rec«r with the regularity of the pendulum. The 
extreme points of motion always clearly indicate the undercurrent of either the 
universalistic or the subjectivistic form of world-consciousness, each with a view to 
establish authoritative rule, which views alternate accordingly. The universalistic 
world-theory takes will in the abstract sense of generalness as the determining cause, 
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and as that whieli is real in the realistic (Platonic) sense. Indiyidnal will is con- ISJd^£l!?)v«in 
sidered as being mied by the will of the commonalty, which alone has any right. •oeuit»iisforinauoiu: 
The right to hare a will, attributed to the impersonal public, is conceiyed as the de- inaieaunf eitti« 
termining factor in human affairs, and requires obedience as the chief virtue, eccleei- subjiS^istio ^' 
astically and politically. Individual rights are valued and adjusted according to their ^wkful^DM^' 
subordination to the right of the social organism as a whole. 'H!k)ncentration of Diaorepanoie« of 
governmental power" is made the catch-word as in the time of Guizot After a modem 

Booioioflry 

longer or shorter time we find the tendency changing. The individual is taken for a ' 

determining factor and the sole reality. Individual will in company with other indi- to idm of°' ^ 
vidual wills constitutes the will of the totality, at least of a majority. By free assent authoritative 
among themselves the individual wills represent a contract on terms, giving author- univenaiistio 
ity to will, that is, to the association of ideas— a social silent agreement separable at !^'^^^'^Mi^'''tu 
the pleasure of the arbitrating parties. This tendency reveals itself in every di- abetraotBeuaec^ 
rection, even in the parcelling out of land; in the laying out of cities and in their ffeneraineM, 
petty Jealousies; in the guarding against infringement upon state-rights; in the sua- !^^V»i*o^^» 
picion against the centralisation of governmental powers. Individual rights are J^divida^ richte to 
made the regulator in the administration of Justice, the common right being con- j;;;^;;^^. 
sidered as the product of individual willingness. "oonewtration of . 

gorm-nmenf'. GTnao«. 

There we hare the anoientf here the modem state. The one held sway thron^hoat the _, , 
Middle- Affes, perpetuated by virtue of Platonism. The other developed from the philosophy changes to 
of Meister Eckhardt, Desoartes, Hobbes, and Rousseau. It Is to be remembered, however, subjectivism. '* 
that sreneralisiniT these movements of the nominalistic and realistic modes of thought as to By fn« arbitratton 
their preponderance durinar the two periods referred to, does not exclude minor scintillations ^^«'u^e^^Jl^n« o7th« 
of both, universalistio and subjeotivistic world-theories in each period. gm»r»i wiu. 

That wavering alternation between the two principal conceptions of the origin '^^..^'^*'^*^ 
and authority of the state, of the relations of right between the individual and the JJ^^'oft^VriiM. 
totality, rests upon the dualism of the given modes of thought. Feeling and passive t8acwio>.) 

self abnegation prevailing, inclines to the oriental form of consciousness, where the hS^geiu«Dtoof 
individual is deemed to be but a particle of the all-oneness molding and conditioning ^^J^r^^t «ü» 
his existence. Under the prevalence of practical energy and the sense of liberty the S5u£S»'iI°*'*'^°** 
occidental forms of life arise, where pentonal ambitiousness asserts itself, whilst, ThetwothMH« 
perhaps, considerateness for the rights of others and the common welfare, and the ^ST^^tmiSL'ibwA 
maxim of equity is pushed to the background. Tender, in the theocratic and despotic ^^^ •eintmai« m ••en 
formations of society the individual is but a phenomenon of being in the abstract, ^tSlTdDe^'äiin^ 
being in general. Here the individual feels himself a person, as the essential J^^^S^SS^^^. 
part of being, whilst being in general, as far as it becomes an entity in the concrete fiv« »odMof thouiM. 
form of existence is conceived as the fortuitous result which the person is bent l^bi^on 
upon to produce and to modify. SKTÄ"''^ *" 

These two main forms of world-consciousness stand in relation to— yea, are con- Swty ^r^i^*^ 
nected with, the old polar tension. The preponderance of the one calls forth the o^Menj^nonn-ofiif» 
counteraction of the other, whereby the oscillations originate which take place al- in pantheistic 
temately in the formations of public opinion. A revolution, as considered from this S^e p^u of '^^ 
point of view, is but a sudden transition in which the poles change places. These ^^^'^^fj^ 
contrasting world-theories have always existed side ^7 side, and in a general way ^^^^ ^J^ ^^^ 
fluctuated through the Orient as well, if not as often as they have excited the Occident ^ S!^%^'^it^"*^o'if 
But scientifically conceived, and formulated, and purposely agitated they were not IJJJ^***;^^?«« 
until the scholastic contests were enacted upon the occidental arena. ^ »<xi^- 

Bealism represented universalistlc tendency in which synthetical ^neralities were p^blio^pinion. 
thought to condition the reality of beins, the primary principal lyin^ in the cocuition of femuiato« 

totality as preceding individual beinir and individuality. ud^HMwf ww« th«M 

Nominalism on the other hand, maintained the doctrine, that bein« in the abstract was Sl!^'!^ufi7?n^ tiw 
real only in the things themselves, and outside of them did not exist at alL MhoiMtio oontMia upoa 

tbc oeoidental «tm». 

As incapable as the schools were, to bring the contest to a satisfactory conclusion, ^^^^u^ 

as little could the contests accrue to the upbuilding of a harmonious society. The ^d 

two world-theories, either of which ever rests on one of these two modes of thinking, vominaituB. 
the universalistlc and the subjectivistic, seem destined to remain permanent in 8ehoohrMch«dno 
order to counterpoise each other. «nd their eontMts 

oould Dot kcera* to wM 

Upon the happy accomplishment of this equation depends the salutary progress «pbaüdinfof • 
of family and national life, of political economy, and of civilising culture. 
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The process of detachment of indiyidnals and classes from the commonalty, the 
relactance of sharing the common obligations, and the desire to eyade disagreeable 
duties result from false notions of freedomu It is the current of the tendency which 
characterises the left wings of parliaments, pretending to promulgate enlightenment» 
liberty and progress. The period of emancipation and separatistic subJectiTism was 
followed by the reaction and relaxation, which found its utterance in the Spinozian 
world-theory. After Descartes the ego had reached its limits, emaciated indiyidual« 
ism sank back into the generalness of uniyersalism, with its abstract sublimate of 
substance from which everything could be made. Under the sway of the doctrine of 
generalised personality the states became absolute monarchies. 

Frederick the Great hated the idea of municipal and corporative rights; and Napoleon 
said: «'Fate? The state is the fate"! In our oentury the new reaction acainst universal 
ireneralness on the part of subjectivism is marked by the economic dogmas of Adam Smithes 
school running out into tbe Manchestrian theories. The formation of affairs is left to the 
wiU and energy of the individual under the catch-words "help yourselT* and '^ree eompeCi« 
tion". The dangers of the disi^olution of society becoming apparent, refuge is sought espee* 
iaUy in Kantianism. Bmphasis Is given to obey the command ; legalistic thought and auUaority 
of law are mistaken for the preservative forces of society ; good times are expected from bal* 
lot and legislature. The right of forming commonaUties, of organising any kind of associa- 
tions is insisted upon, whilst, at the same time, protection for the individual and the associa- 
tion is demanded from the commonwealth. Coalescence of tbe rights to enjoy Uberty and at 
the same time to rule is demanded by such wonderful coalitions as that formed by the hierarchy 
and the democracy. And another reaction will set in at the time, when it shall have beoomo 
necessary that individual right must Uberate humanity from the communistic state. 

Thus the oscillation of world-consciousness will become noticeable in every re- 
lation of life. Even with respect to the public taste will we observe climatic changes 
as it were— seasons of fashion. For a period the Gothic style of architecture is dorn« 
inant until the world gets tired of it, and the renaissance becomes the fashion; after 
which in turn a taste for the Romanesque or Rococo is cultivated for awhile. We 
witness continual efforts to rearrange the Aesthetic expressions of the Imagination 
on a parallel with the political and literary transitions. Every one of the nsthetie 
undulations is marked by intervenient shorter seasons of fashion, pertaining to 
things of everyday use, to household utensils, furniture and wearing apparel. But 
no more than the short seasons of fashions, can the more important alternations un* 
der discussion be explained by the law of nervous relaxation from monotony. For 
we know of entire centuries in which dresses were of the same cut 

These fluctuations are to be reduced to the prevailing world-consciousness gov- 
erning the views as to the ''Wealth of Nations'* and luxury; to the desire to appear 
prominent and stately; to the prompting of demonsta^ting personal selfhood and dis- 
tinction, or individual oddity; or to the uniformism of the state or the church. 

When Charles the Bold went to the battle of Granson, he took a hundred gold-embroid- 
ered coats along. August of Saxony, trying to outrival the French court, spent 80,000 Thaler 
for a single play in his opera house. Count Bruehl, the Saxon ministec, possessed seventy 
silken morning gowns. The desire of the lower classes to imitate such luxury was checked 
in those times of absolutism by special laws prescribing even the courses available for th« 
various ranks. *'We have seen well enough the ridicule of the old priggish ordinances; we 
have read from the statutes at large which fashioned men*s gowns and womens* farthingales 
by acts of parliaments". That period was followed by the other, in which kings ealled them- 
selves first servants of the states, dressing and Uving in the simplicity of the civilian. Plain- 
and equality in attire took the place of siUy extravagance. And now the time ia 


drawing near when in place of monarcha, the kings of railroads, and of the ex- 
change will live in royal style. Luxury wiU not, perhaps, show itself in chests filled witli 
fine linen or in the number of morning gowns, but It will display itself at any rate, in suoh 
a manner as to provoke the envy and wrath of the ^'proletarians", and induoe them to Jump 
from subjeotivistic to communistic theories of life. 

Our meditation comes near to an anticipation of the problem of advantages and 
reverses on the line of national and private prosperity, from the consideration of 
which we must desist as yet, however, until we have observed still more of the oscil- 
lations caused by the modifications of world-consciousness. So far we have reviewed 
the contrasts caused by the prevalence, periodically alternating, of either an univer- 
salistie or a subjectivistic world-theory. Both tendencies are necessary to poise the 
erroneous views of life, which, in their extremes, attempt to rule the true thought of 


PrMle«tedor 

pmoos. 
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hnmanity out of order. They are to keep each other in permanent mobility. Hence 
they neyer eome to rest» like the perpendicle, fastened at one end, and oscillating 
from right to left and from left to right, until the finger stops the restlessness 
and regnlates the moyement. This finger is at hand. 

CH. IV. HERO-WORSHIP; GENIUS AND TALENT. THE PRESS. 

9 215. Shall we have to examine the so-called "great men" with a view of accept- JJJ^iSiJtt^rflS of 
Ing their agency as that finger which directs the perpetuum mobile of counter- S^f^"'*^'^*^' u, 
poising world-theories? Much of their historic importance consists in their ability to ' i«». v. Mnui! 

unite opposing tendencies by finding the formula of the equation, or by mastering the 
contrasts; and in ameliorating the commotion and the strain of polarity-~each for a 
certain length of time at least 

But let us put the question: Who creates, in whom originates historical move- 
ment? The literary master-minds, or those excelling in sciences and arts, or those 
leading on in battles? Do they not carry the masses along with them? Do not 
they start the series of new thoughts, or give the impulses for new discoveries and in- 
ventions? Are not they responsible for the wars? Are they not the fouiiders of new HMo-wonhip. CAuns. 
states? The hero of hero-worship is Carlyle. Every one of his favorites he pre- 
sents as a representative and plenipotentiary of the Infinite One. But thereby he 
drags into mere terrestrial mutability what lies far above it. Others besides Carlyle 
have done this, who would bend to the bias of their views the select ones of Lange^ f^üütSLT 
for instance. But Carlyle assigns everything to the great instruments, and thereby 
deprives all their contemporaries of their merits as coefficients, and takes from his- 
tory the purpose animating it. He could not rise to the cognition that history per- 
forms anything; that it is, equal with nature, the incarnation of the all-controlling 
thought. In the last resort there is no history, for Heaven and the favorites of 

Heaven do everything. 

Why did no one at the time of Alexander, we ask with Niebuhr, create a piece of Concept of 

art bearing the mark of perfection? Because the condition of men at that time fi^nleraä profane 
afforded none of the requirements. And who creates those conditions? who causes the if attributed to 
mood of an age? Men do that Each period bears the peculiar impress of their S^i^itea. 
character, formed according to their stage of consciousness. (Saying this, we ac- nibboi». 

knowledge, of course, that a personality stands behind, beyond men.) J?iS rf^iJülSSST' 

The biography of a particular personage unfolds before us the history of his age «i»»^'- 
and generation. The first and lowest stage of indiviijual life flails in the period of Jf^SKS5i«DeJS"*" 
concealed vegetative formation, in which the spirit seems entirely absorbed in the ^*^^- 
v^ork of rendering itself plastic, in the upbuilding of its apparatus. The absorption 
of an artist in shaping the creature of his imagination may illustrate this, except oeneais of 
that the artist's mind cannot itself enter into his sculpture or painting, in the man- leading minds j 
ner that the spirit animates soul and body. 

For the spirit is, as an entity, dwelling within that individualised portion of life, within g^j „ indMdaaiisad 
that soul, which was lyinsr dormant in tellurian matter, which lives in the plant, and which in fen«rai uf«; 
animal life approaches the manifestations of a will*. What builds up the human body is the 
aame life which builds up the palm-tree to conform to its inherent law ; which moves the bird to 
leave for warmer climes ; which teaches the beaver to construct its abode in the water ; which •»i^n'Md by the spirit 
^e bee reveals to us when it forms its symmetrical cell. Why not call it the world-soul, which builds up «be homan 
in its hiirhest form of individualisation, and at the moment of its beinff embraced by the '^'' 
«pirit, becomes psychical and becrins to build the human body 7 

Into this physico-psychical frame, in accord with the psychical mode of forma. ,^„14, «« .pweh i. 
tive procedure, the spirit infuses the gift of language, its own form of communica- ]jSi^i^,*Sjirit. 
tion. The faculty of speech is built into that finely differentiated and henceforth 
loud-thinking organism. The soul becomes endowed with the ability to reflect the •p£tr*s«'bi<^br.et. 
spirit, to become an object for its own self. This faculty of thinking aloud reveals ,|^ ,, ^^ ' 
its metaphysical nature, its systematic regularity the more distinct and mathemati- math«m«iio»inata»of 
Cal in proportion to its native naivety, being preserved more original and child-like 
and less sophisticated, preserved in that state wherein language comes from the heart, "'*'^ *^ «pwwion, 
4ind in which the reflection of mind-life is lea^t affected but most affectionate. 8^1,,^ ^ncnineB itadf 

Thus the spirit, true to its nature of unity and communication, realises and man- lodMd^'Itfur) witSh 
ifests itself as the inspiration of the soul. And as the spirit personifies and charac- „.onidsfh^oaitaMuid 
terises its^ in the language of the individual soul, so it molds the art and poetry, oiiar.eter oc nüttoi». 
the culture and character of an entire nation. 
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Evidently this vehicle of thought and apparatus of communication, through 
which personal life is to a certain extent, fashioned directly, is one of the data, which 
the "great men" find ready made. Upon mastering the language, and upon the use 
made of it, depends much of the success of their life-work. By means of it they ap- 
propriate to themselves the net earnings of preceding minds, and the advice of ex- 
perienced contemporaries. Language designates the grade in the scale of progress^ 
and the degree of the spiritual atmosphere forming the mental environments in 
which great minds find themselves. Above that they can rise only in proportion to 
their appropriation of the wealth of language, that it may be at their command for 
proper use. Hence their elevated pedestal is always formed by the achievements of 
the totality of their nation. If they are great they become conscious of the fact that 
they owe their position to the mental and moral atmosphere in which they were 
raised; and acknowledfl^e that with and through this influence they had to acquire 
their talents; and that in the first place their receptivity had to be cultivated by 
others. All other cultural accomplishments depend upon this educational founda- 
tion; and only under this discipline will the spirit come to the maturity requisite to 
the yielding of fruits of the spirit; not otherwise is the ability obtainable to give in re- 
turn and enrich civilisation. This reciprocal interaction between personality and 
totality, from which history ensues, is to continue and extend. Even the most insig- 
nificant or rather unostentatious life of any human being takes its share of imponder- 
able nutrition from its mental atmosphere. The most humble member of the human 
family returns its contribution of mental-moral results to society—its bad infiuencee 
too, frequently in the way of punishment for the negligence of society as to its duties 
towards individuals. 

From this altitude of civilisation, a people in its enterprise and emulation ap- 
pears as one large industrial establishment. The material is distributed among the 
individual workers, and the diverse products of toil, bearing the mark of more or lesa 
of their ingenuity and skill, is delivered into the storage. The wealth of the whole 
consists in the variety of talents displayed and results procured, in the promptnese 
and agility of reciprocal interaction— all implying a high grade of organic differen- 
tiation. The prosperity of a nation therefore, consists in the sum of labor performed 
by the mass, and is enhanced in value proportionately to the variety, to the prompt- 
ness of cooperation, and to the improvement of individual aptness. And upon the 
whole, this development of the functional part of the social organism transpires ia 
the same unconscious process as that to which we alluded when speaking of the 
genesis, and again of the generative import of language. We also spoke of the 
recuperation of strength during sleep, when the vital organs of the body operate 
quietly but most energetically without our becoming conscious of it In the same 
maimer grows language, grow ideas, and grow up the men of fame. 

§ 210. Notwithstanding this social, organic reciprocal interaction it is vitiat- 
ing to speak of a national spirit, inasmuch as it causes an idea of a nation having a. 
soul manifesting itself in the '"voice" of the people. The spirit of a nation is nothing^ 
but what we designate by the vague phrase '"spirit of the times," that is, the view of 
life or world-theory held in common by the mass of the people at a given period, and 
unconsciously governing them. The human spirit as such is not the product of the 
incidents of an age; it is not the square root of the sum of a column of added 
ciphers. As the personifying factor the spirit is an entity sui generis. It is this 
specific quality of the spirit which causes that proud delight, that Just and ennob- 
ling self esteem which may fill one with the consciousness of aspiring and attaining 
to a special bVanch of usefulness. True as it is that, with reference to the physico-psy- 
chical constitution and temperament, each individual is a child of his time: so false is 
it, to consider a person, a character, as being the result of circumstances. For, on the 
part of character, each is of a special value in himself, he is somebody in particular, 
the only one of his kind; he is an individ-able entity existing but in this one specimen* 

There is a species of tadlvidiial conscionsaeu telling one in all modesty, but actu- 
ally in excuse of a certain inertia, that he is a very small part of the human totality. 
It rather tarries in the esprit de corps instead of asserting itself as the personal wilt 
which consciously ought to disengage itself from that collective coasciouaets belonging 
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to the people in conimon. True, this eolleetiye oonscioasness» tho but a matter of eapri- Great minds are 
clous opinion, wields a power from which emancipation is scarcely possible. It con- JSLSSaS^thi« 
stitntes itself from traditional views and educational coefficients which come in an or the other 
uninterrupted historical succession to be inherited by each generation severally. &>winff from the 
There arises the difficulty; for of whatever force that general consciousness may be, fJneraiwiy * 
it can, on the one side, exert no other influence upon a person, but that to which, vet, personality 
at the maturity of his mind, he is willing to submit; whilst at the same time for of circuSsSn^ 
reasons of the relative dependency of the human being on its natural part, emanci- Perwn h to become 
pation from common tenets of world-consciousness in its collective form and force rl^/*^ ^"^ ^ 
can never be rendered complete. Tho it were possible for a person to soar above the TradUionar'*'' 
world-conseioiisness predominant at his time in all other respects, the laafoag e of his views as 
people woald stIU Mod him to participate la the views of life govemlns h'* cootemporaries. ooei^Vmits^ 
Thus the undeniable fact becomes evident that every individual temperament is the ^£dS!^^^ 
issue of two correlative factors. Man is endowed with relative independency de- £,i'Ji?dOTt mind, «r* 
signed for selfhood; whilst he is dependent at the same time upon environment, to ^•^ drouth uncnaf«. 
which he is to adjust himself, and by means of which alone he is enabled to obtain ta^^^to *^ 

his ethical culture. environment 

• forminir the 

Hence not the greatest of minds ever claimed the radiance of glory as His own* aoparatus for 
Excellency of mind is based upon the crystalline structure of a person's char- ouitui^.^^^ 
acteristics. The more surfaces and axes a crystal presents, the more receptive it is j^^^^i^e ^^^^ 
for the light penetrating them, and the more distinct and definite will be the magic of minds claimed 
play and brilliancy of the refracted rays. This is the secret of the influence which a to häC!^i[ff* ^^^ 
symmetrical character exerts upon cultural advance in generaL Our great lights cy^^in. .tmetnre o« 
would not shine forth in such lustre, if the texture and inner combination of their p«"on«i ch««Merirti«. 
mental and moral incipiencies had been less receptive; if they had not consolidated B«e«ptivit7of m«»««! 

s^ ' w iQ^ moral inelpicneiM, 

under pressure or according to the laws of homogeneity and affinity by which impure 

elements were excluded, if they had been different from what they appeared to be. p^^, "^^ 

Now in the measure as one of the correlatives exalting a mind preponderates, onderesdaaionof 
either adjustment to matters upon which we depend, or assertion of selfhood, the |>3t^ai!i^^* 
difficult distinction between persons of either talents or genius will arrange itself, **<^"**'^' 
Here personal selfhood rises from the concealed spiritual spring to assert itself; here of reoe ^^ty'^^ 
the texture of the ioner life hidden beneath innumerable intrinsic relations, which and of 
remain mysterious despite the external manifestations of this individuality— the gen- ^ternautie^ 
ius. There the eaviroaments chiefly furnish the lessons for ethical exercise, and serve q^^i^^ hidden 
as conductors of the light into a mind with refined receptivity building up its in the texture of 

4-»iA«4fl *be inner life. 

talents. § 15, 

Herder may serve as an example of a personality in which talent and irenius were inti- 
mately blended, yet each oonspicuously manifest. His greatness oonsisted, as Vilmar desoribeg 
the secret thereoi, in ''the grandeur of his universalistic culture**. Besides of eminently 
noble ethical qualities, the caliber of his mental receptivity was capable of encompassing a wide 
ranire of erudition. In his clear mind, with the humane inclination of his emotional nature^ 
there was room for the voices of aU nations. His ethical delicacy and lingual versatility found 
the word for the touching utterances of «rief and of mirth, the word which calls forth sympa- 
thy and conveys a solacing answer. The wide circle of humanity seems focussed in the center 
of his beinff, so sensitive for impressions and so able to echo them as the chords \ibratinff 
under the touch of the player when they reverberate in tones the mood of the souL 

The poet earns his renown by simply reflecting from his mind the life of his na- 
tion. The statesman and the conqueror cannot accomplish their work unless their 
individual gifts receive the cultivation necessary to qualify them to 'take in" the de- ^*tl2m\rito« 
tails and tendencies of movements in a wide horizon, and to watch their chance for if "^^^^lil^ SlS!? 
action. Thus talent controls the manner in which it allows itself to be influenced »ppue^on. 
and in which it will exert influences in return, in which it inadvertently unites merit 
of sound Judgment with celerity of action, and acts mth tact. 

But the person of genius possesses, aside from and above his talent, an originality mbT^r/hendingth« 
for which it is not so easy to give an account. Entirely distinct and exceptional in its ^euius.'*" "^ * 
peculiarity, it frequently fails to utilise those incitements of its surroundings for q^^^^ declines 
which every soul is disposed and for which it yearns. And more frequently it is not to accommodate 
understood and misapprehended by inferior contemporaries, because of its aversion f^Jf uof the 
to adjust its conduct to the hollow phrases of the time, and to accommodate itself times**, 

to the insipid affectations of culture. 
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Modera ▲ tragedy of Shakecposre U rarelj performed; the real opera is deserted while the 

ttnable to '***"*** *Tariety Theatre" U crowded ni^ht after nlyht. To use Seeok't oritioiam of modem auperfi- 
appreoiate works ciousness which is unable to appreciate genius, "modern taste will prefer a Thnmann to a 
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Duerer", a sensual Meyerbeer to a classical Bach or Schubert. 

Ctonius is of that depth of acumen which abhors platitude. It acts under impul- 
ses of an incalculable singularity, which goes far to prove the selfhood and inde- 
pendence of the human mind. And this remaining balance, this margin of psychi- 
cal life, which cannot be accounted for by the usual statistical squaring of accounts, 
partakes of the nature of conscience. Genius, like conscience is "a witness for that 
mysterious depth of our being beneath its earthly face and its eyeryday dress and 
working apparel, a witness for that profundity of the soul, from whence the light- 
nings arise which so frequently strike home into the 'reflecting consciousness' in a 
most bewildering manner." (Eshler, Das Gewissen.) 

In speaking of genius we meet again, as when we spoke of conscience, the occult 
rudiments of our being on that side of psychical life of which, unconscious and with- 
out control of it, as we are, we become reminded now and then. For genius and con- 
science are but different phenomena of the same principal part of our nature which 
only manifests itself in different directions according to its dual relations. 

Here is the point where our anthrc^logical system cannot be rounded off. Here 
is the gap at the bottom of which the open question remains. Here the nature 
w^Xh^tt*2£^7! ^^ "^'^ ^^ ^^^ ^® opening through which it receives influences from the spiritual 
«<» t^- : world. And here it is that the Manager of History puts in His finger in order to pro- 

cure the changes in the direction of human affairs. The undulations of ideas, re* 
suiting from earthly conditions, from the Joint labor of the masses are merely acces- 
sory to this management, resembling the earth when it was bid to let plants grow. 
These incidentals are but erratic movements in concurrence with, or in antagonism 
to, the higher interferences. 

It was of eminent import to universal history, that WUberforoe on the 24th day of 
Marchf A. D. 1807, after persevering in contest with Fox and Pitt for eighteen years, obtained 
the enactment of his "BiU to al>olish Slavery'*. Is Wilberforce ranked amony the sreat 
men 7 Altho not Judff in^ by success as does the world, which would have buried the oriarina- 
tor*s name under oblivion, we rank him amonar the champions of the cause of humanism. 
But he was only ffreat in that he reflected upon, and persevered in aaritatinir the measure for 
which the times were ripe; in that he assiduously chaUenced conservatism and became the 
mouthpieoe of the humane principle of civilisation. 

It is notorious that many a person of genius lacks sagacity and receptivity, celer- 
ity and pliability of mind, and trifles away the opportunities of making himself 
useful; while men without extraordinary talents enter the halls of renown, because 
of bestirring themselves to come to an understanding with their surroundings. 
Smoothness, like the polish which a Jewel receives by grinding and rubbing, we may 
call that crystalline many-sidedness of a mind with a well cultivated receptivity, defi- 
cient of which the best endowed genius Ib a failure. The need of this aptitude for 
being molded and directed to a specific calling, profession or employment, is the more 
pressing, the more distinct and variegated the impressions become, which from a 
highly organised society are to be received and refracted, and the more complicated 
the problems which demand their practical solution by a genius. Hence we may 
understand, why in the normal course of historic advance the great ingenious minds 
become rare, in proportion as the many high qualities of contemporaneous society be- 
come more generaL The higher the degree of general culture the more difficult 
will it be to become a leading man in the right track; for the reason that all around 
so many other talents and lights emulate to outshine each other— in some cases by 
crooked means. A genius without talent, tho a failure, Ib to be considered a genius 
nevertheless; whilst no quantity of talent per se can ever supersede genius. The se- 
cret of his prominency and of his strength lies in the creative power of the imagina- 
tion, welling up from depths beyond the sphere of scientific research. But as the most 
genial artist cannot discard given forms, so can not the imagination of the genius 
cSSbi"at?iS?by dispense with the requisite erudition, nor dare to disregard externals, which pre- 
vent it from degenerating into empty, capricious phantasy. For even the imagina- 
tion of the genius is the creative power in so far only, as It reamages given fsnu hito 
flew conbinatioos by aew aad appropriate methods. Its peculiar merit eonsistB in tbla^ 
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that it grasps at one Intnitiye and eomprehensiye glance the charactetiatic lines and Q^niug enjoys 
shades at hand, gently coercing them to express new conceptions of the essence of theiriftofiübB. 
things, or to represent the most delicate moods of the sooL Produced nnder these ^^^mtsp"^ § 15. 
conditions, a work of art calls forth or echoes at once the corresponding thought or . 

b mcBBury to pnntM 

emotion in the beholder or the audience. Much like the genius of an artist or an or- 
ator must be the ingenuity of him who governs a state or directs a battle. Even in Silu?*'*'''**^ *^ ""^ 
his, perhaps, uncouth designs, perpetrating cruelties with a high hand in order to re- 
form or to transform, he needs an ideal to screen his disregard of human rights and 
the destruction of cultures. He needs a new combination of ideas of which to make 
himself the executioner. But in order to accomplish his plans of transformation or ^^üCS!^!?i^ <a 
of reform, a tiation or more are necessary, which accede to his ideas because they have Z^« toSHSJ^ 
already harbored them. it«din«mind«. 

Most likely in ancient times, and surely in the dark Middle-Ages, when those 
masses now claiming fanciful "associated ideas" as their own, did not yet exist, the 
heroes of the mind were in fact of themselves and alone the originators of new ideas. 
But to modem times this rule applies no longer. The truth is, that of late the masses puticipation «t ih« 
have become qualified to form '^eir own Judgmeiits," for the simple reason that they ^USTntr'hSSf'^ 
have become conscious of their susceptibility and capacity to have ideas of their own. 
Civilised nations are now deeply moved by public events. Down to the lower strata 
of society the people are taking interest in affairs of state as well as in social prob- 
lems. At present the many are engaged in what in earlier times were tasks incum- 
bent upon single persons, and they therefore claim now also their part of glory and 
hero-worship, eager at the least for mention in a paper. They know that they parti- 
cipate in the work of making heroes, or of unmaking individual fame. The difficulties rmi exoeUenoy 
which obstruct the recognition of genius nowadays were formerly unknown; p^uof^wn'<M? 
especially as it is in the nature of highly wrought character to spurn excellency which applause, 
must be obtained by catering to popularity, and to avoid that newspaper notoriety 
which provokes the envy of inferior minds to tear down the reputation of Just that 
character which is indifferent to frown.or applause. 

§ 217. In tranquil times and a normal run of affairs the mass forms a 'l)ublic Public opinion 
opinion." With the growing condensation of the populace in large cities, with the mHucint pow«. 
spread and increasing shallowness of intelligence, and with the widening of the 
Journalistic field, that ''public opinion", manufactured and manipulated by the press, 
becomes a menacing power. It is an irresponsible power, unreliable in every 
respect, wielding a willful, fitful influence and working capriciously in any direction 
It pleases, because bare of character and of any definite maxim. 

Unawares public opinion becomes a tyrant, despite the many strong opinions uttered Tyranny of the 
against the nefarious practice of libeling by Supreme Courts, by its facilities to ostracise peo- press, 
pie of integrity at the instigation of the vilest, and to the satisfaction of 8 gossipy, clannish 
populace. MethodicaUy manufacturing "sensations" the press becomes, in the first place, the f^f^^^e and 
formidable aUy of such as are able to hire its assistance to carry out their wicked schemes r ostracise 
whereby the press, in the second place, becomes a ^'paying business" whose success as such is characters of 
enough to command the admiration of the pubUo which judges an establishment by the integrity, 
money there Is in it. Unawares, however, as if by way of retribution, this tool of public ca- 
price with its delight in scandal, this tyrant allows itself to become the servantof a certain fac- 
tion of the money power and to be led by It into a Babylonian captivity. For upon inquiry It 
will be found, that not only in the offices of second-class newspapers the advertising agent 
has as much to do with the tendency of a *ieader", if not more, than the occupant of the edi- 
tor's chair— and that this office fixture is generally a Jew. But tho the press is said to lose its 
prestige at the rate of its venality, and despite its freedom to be impertinent, it is tyrannised as J^^^be inpertiiiMi«^ 
much by the pennies of the '"proletarian" as by capitalistic eliques— It stm wields a greater «a ^I'lS^^SSS^^ '^ 
power than that which the commander of the Grerman army possesses: a power with which Soton. 


Governments even have to reckon. In order to utilise the press in molding public opinion 

for certain ends, governmental agents must become silent partners of public enterprises. w^^^^Uent 

Bven Uaose sitting upon thrones have to cultivate the friendship of journalism and to piSovide partners of 

for its pay, just as the military budget must be provided for. journalistic 

enterprises. 

Still more of an annoyance, an unprincipled servile tyrant, will common news- ^^ 

paperdom become, when in times of excitement and turmoil resolute minds IdhlLm.** 
make the press subservient to their designs. For in times of uproar and confusion 
a leader is wanted by the vociferous multitude; and a leader is born up by the under- 
current, even if he should be "^ dark horse". Any shrewd demagogue may of a 
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sudden swing himself into the saddle of popularity until the delusion subsides and 
the public Yoice puts the rider to ridicule. The world sees many frauds of the brand 
of a Napoleon— writing his victorious bulletin to the 'Boniteur" on Christmaareve^ 
1812--üot only among the French, and fortunately not always of his caliber. Our 
race, then will never be in want of heroes of some sort, even if it should be a 
balleteuse, or one hastily gotten up, either self appointed or made to order in cases 
of emergency, since It seems destined that mankind is not always to enjoy a peace- 
ful march of progress. Passions will seize the masses and forces burst their re- 
istraints. 

Thus the world will have heroes in which people see pet ideas personified, or 
fancy they see their own image. People will have them and glorify them« tho usu- 
ally doing so too soon. A Wellington or Bismarck is, like hickory, of slower 
growth. The metal, of which a man must be forged whom history will acknowledge 
as a hero, will be assayed later on. As to true excellency our full recognition of 
deserts generally lingers behind, because, as Von Moser said, "the name of every great 
man must first have lost its cadaverous smell, the memory of his weaknesses." This 
must be so for the other reason that true superiority of mind and morals does not 
deem it necessary to defend itself against the calumnies of jealousy which only death 
shuts up. In short, an impartial verdict as to real merit can only be rendered by 
the peers of great minds; by the people at large, not before the issues of great deeds 
and the fruits of beneflcient reforms have become palpable. 

In order to conceive whether the rage of merely destructive forces— whether 
conquerors, who to all appearances had to serve as scourges of the nations— were 
really necessary; or in order to discern whether such visitations always occurred at 
the proper time: one would have to occupy a point of view above the process which 
tends towards completion. The cultus of heroes, of genius, of humanism are, after 
all, but modesand phases of the search after that mind which manages human aiEairs 
and rules in history through human instrumentalities. In reviewing the illustrious 
lives of the renowned, man simply follows the impulse to see in them his nobler self. 
Celebrating their memory and contemplating their virtues and merits, man rises 
above the prosaic routine and trivialities of every-day life, and in them objectivises 
his own views and experiences of life, until the rays of these lights and the haloes 
around their heads grow dim with the distance of time, and new lights arise. These 
must then again serve as surrogates for the Light of Heaven until men begin to see 
it and to perceive "the finger" which makes use of the earihly candlesticks. 

CH. V. THE GOVERNMENT OP THE WORLD. 

§ 218. The finger, which once was acknowledged by certain Egyptians, or as 
we usually say, the guiding hand which leads to combinations and disentangles 
complications, which upturns the tables of the money-mongers and speculators and 
the boards of high councils in clearing the way for new seras; this finger cannot be 
looked upon while at work in the specialties and minor but momentous details in the 
general course of universal history. It can be looked for nowhere else than above the 
totality of events. 

"As the master leads the chisel of his apprentice over the marble," says Lacor- 
daire, "so the Divine Master architect circumspectly guides the hand of mankind, 
and teaches man with unceasing care and educational discipline to exercise all facul- 
ties in the work wherein he is to cooperate with HiuL" 

Speaking of the purpose and then of the plan of history we inferred, that both 
must underlie, and be implied in history; but must partly, in a certain sense, also lie 
above it. Since then the plan and the goal have been rendered intelligible. Some- 
thing else, besides, led to postulates which found their answer only when "the 
Thought", hidden in things, made its appearance in person— with the entrance of the 
Mediator. In Him destiny and plan became disclosed. 

Had this not been the case, we would, by the way of pure induction, still have 
had to arrive at the same conclusion, provided the single axiom is granted in the 
premise, that man as such possesses reason; i. e., that form of intellect which the Ger- 
mans term Vernaaft. Materialism avers this faculty of intelliigence to be the final 
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result of gradnal civilisation, analogons to the aeeomplishmQnts of domesticated ani- £^{'^«luSä^'Sä?i^ 
Hials. According to SchaefiQer, reason, or let us rather say Vernunft, the higher form so^mnl 

of the intellect in the human mind, "consists in the accumulatiye animation of man's 
social life and his cai>acity for acute apperception generated by the social adjustment 
of labor sequent to cultivation and continuity of social intercourse." This definition SSuUrt^S"* 
shows the reason why we deem it necessary at the present time-to sue for an agree- «'«<u*'°°'* 
ment with our axiom, as a common basis of operation. We assert that man has 
Temunft" previous to any mode or degree of erudition. 

By empirics alone man does not obtain intelligence. Intellect (Vernunft) is i«b«bifftii«prtnqubii» 
designed to be developed by eiducation, but is not thus to be acquired, nor can '** «>«»**<»• 
it be implanted by any training or hereditary law. Being the prerequisite for educa- 
tion« Vernunft is just the opposite of SchseflEler's product of socialistic evolution. 

We claim no more than that which up to recent dates has ever been held as self- 
evident This granted we need nothing else for our inductive proof of the government 
of the world by the Mediator. 

The oonoluaiyeneas with which GkBthe, from a ram*8 horn found upon the sands near niutntion; 
Yenioe, syllogised the form of the entire skeleton, was found in the matter itself. As a mat- indactiT« rMMoint ot 
ter of fact the explorer reconstructs from a part of a skeleton, found anxxong a few other ante- Gonn. 

diluvian bones in the interior of the cave, the whole stature of the megatherium. 

In all its workings reason follows this very same method of procedure, to persist ,„ ^hi^h »^hod »Moa 
in gaining an apperception of itself in the state of finiteness, to recognise its own £!^mi!£o?3'iS«if la 
significance in the relations with its own ego, and to construct out of itself an Intel- ii^läd toSi** 
Ugible conception of the totality of perceptible and conceivable matters of which ^^pSShTSd"*' 
the individual knows itself to be a part The attempts to such construction cannot •«««•WBbJ« «•«»«; 
but lead, with Platonism, to an unknown €k)d, to an infinite personal mind. There 
is no other logic thinkable. This position we can not be induced to surrender. An 
impersonal reason in history, can, therefore, satisfy us no longer. ''We are fully in 
earnest in acknowledging an inner leading principle, something which mysteriously 
overrules, overwhelms the arbitrariness of the historic current", said H. Fichte. I^But 
this something isno weird, transcendental being, nothing which steals itself over man in 
order to Impute to him consequences of actions for which he is not responsible. This 
factor neither blindfolds nor leads him as by magic On the contrary, that which 
is to be chosen is rendered evident in his consciousness with such brightness that wiMnbyuvrwwa« 
man cannot fail to choose the right thing, unless he refuses to accept the evidence- ^iS^SS^M."^ "" 
It is the actuation of ethical ideas in history which silently and ubiquitously works "* '^"**' 

for definite historical ends; or to speak in less abstract terms, it is the willing, the 
craving after the Good, deeply and indestructibly implanted within us, which in 
truth and in the end always comes out triumphant, which punishes or rewards and 
ever maintains its right of final decision. Every act of humanity in its general 
work, politically or socially, la, as well as the individual agent, subject to its Judg- 
ment**. 

Were, the management of universal history carried on according to Fichte's Idea crHkim of richte'* 
we should have an odd sort of government. This ethical, volition evolving after the of ^i woriST*™""* 
law of its own reason would as a selfgovernment prove a failure. Its always coming 
out victorious would happen under no other but those impulses which prompt 
nature's own nascency. It is plain how little that victorious good will corresponds 
with the real circumstances. Just as little does that reason, innate in history, 
answer the reasonable postulates of the human intellect. For, this reason of Fichte, 
outrunning itself in the intricate details of history, makes it quite inconceivable £S3f*oS?OTtoId?o« 
how it .may outlast the conflict of intricacies, without supposing that a rather ^^^q^^""^* 
deranged reason or sheer irrationalness had seized the reigns of government. The 
essence of reason cannot be kept intact, if left pendent and envolved within history 
itself. Safe it is only as inherent in the nature of the divine person outside of 
history, as the wisdom of the living God, as His plan and purpose under a system of 

flYoH Invra Law« Imparted to 

UAVU laWB. hiBtory u Ite agoaelM 

Wilhelm von Humboldt declared, as Dr. RochoU was recently informed, that '*""'* •w'^humou«. 
•imparted" laws as agencies of history could not satisfy him. The trend of his ideas ^,^^^„^ ..,^ 
has aided and corroborated our views more than once before. His "free working im- working impub»»». 
pulses'' helped us out, in the first place, of a mechanical conception of history. In 
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toiSiS^närlSSSr that connection Humbold) demanded more than the mere mechanical laws of natu»; 

^ I V*if?»rVr». ss. ^^^ history he demanded more than the rule of physiological principles or law8*of life 

ss. •». 101. which only partly explain the historic motion, and scarcely half-way yields plausible 

reasons for periods of national bloom and decay, for the symptoms of health 

or disorder. As essential to an understanding of the human world he therefore 

Tto «nee the control om ^^^o^i^^ ^^te thau thc psychologlcal laws of sensibilities and passive reflex-actions 

InSiffiSirno? ®' ***® nerves. All of these laws are insufficient to explain history without doing it 

«fatniutenftiuiiii«. yiolencc. Humboldt requires the historian to rise above the domain of palpable 

events and to begin the inquiry simply with a clear comprehension of motion, since 

the cognition of direction in motion is essential and cannot be accounted for by 

those laws. 

^^ Where, then, asks Humboldt, is the historian to take his standpoint? 'If we do 

oen^m in a^ uot Want to abandon the discovery of connection in the affairs of our race, we are 

Sey^?o£*°^ compelled to go back to an original and independent cause not of a transient, phe- 

visibie universe, nomeual nature." Humboldt, in short, wants an adequate cognition of the world's 

government. ''All knowledge is, at the last resort» attached to ideas which, if invest- 
igated as to their lineage and reduced to their original fountain-head, are found to 
2!S!ä^'^ WW center in a personal mind beyond this world of ours.** With this postulate Humboldt 
telntoi^^M^'th'th! P^^ted out that standpoint outside of mechanical, physical and psychical empiricism. 
^i^S^"^^ Of course, if one could be Justified in refusing upon grounds of empiricism to 

recognise the original, self conscious power, which in the form of eternal existence, 
IlboVv'^tLMf'^* tho active outside the happenings of the finite world, yet keeps them under its oontrolr 
«aM!°t^.'wi^* then he might be excusable in denying that creative ingenuity which Is able toover- 
hi^^^'iT^VJl to nile and to interfere with the mechanism of the universe. 

ih^hlt o( ttoSSLiato But since, as empiricism even evinces, a higher thought, in the capacity of a 
i'*'^*''^' cause, takes a hand in the development of history, then, most assuredly, it can be no 

«"Mifoonscious ®**^®' ^*""^ ^^** ^' * personality. For this interference must be preceded by a definite 
And absolute wm intent This determination of the mind can only be thought of as proceeding from a 
^^ricpTogreBB. Certain act of an absolute and intelligent will with a certain object in view. Every 
Problem: how to ®^P®^i^^<^® A^<^ analogy indicates, yea verifies the correctness and legitimacy of our 
eonoeivetibe ratiocination. And where would be a deficiency or the least danger of acceding to 
relation of %L the axiom, that a self conscious absolute will stands above and regulates the conneo- 
hiSSfi?!f ™*"^ ^ ^^^ ^^ *^® developing process of history otherwise inexplicable? 

^^ ' § 219. Another problem, however, is opened by the question how this personal 

hnmt^ilr founder absolutc mlud Is to bc conceived in its inframundane relation to history? The devel* 
nMs^VrundM^uwi of opmeut of humanism— which history serves to envelop as much as it serves to reveal 

it, is not subject to necessity which conditions the development of nature. The his- 

e^oai neeeuity torlc proccss transpires, under the necessities at variance with those which nature 

^d has to obey, that is, under conditions of its own, which are ethical. Of course, as far 

eoinoide and are as the externals of hlstory are concerned, these ethical necessities coincide with the 

«onffTuent. |^^^ ^^^^ ruling the natural and temporal life of man. 

J-^jjI^j of natural But as far as man is pre-eminently a spiritual being, the nature of which spirit- 
«eifdevefopment. ual part Is unity, and hence the same in every human being and ever true to itself— so 
§20, 54. f^Y |g ^^^ historic development exempt from natural necessity. In the latter sphere the 
?Srt2Jtaf't!"Slntimi ethical law rules supreme, a law not at all opposed to, but even embracing the 
ÄrJ^SsSTii^^'l". ^^^"^ which reason construes from the natural phenomena. The laws of the In- 
umofthoinnoriif« Dicr llf cau bo Icss adequately formulated into paragraphs than those of nature, 
fm^^bUtobST***^' since man's being is of unfathomable depth with a marvelous mass of interrelations. 
«»ieiü«t«L The most circumspect calculations of a probable course of history are, therefore, 

^Tree will'' thrown out of gear by intervening events which arise in the obscurity of human na* 

Kivineruie. tUTC. Now Wild passious tear asunder the threads spread upon the loom of regular 
8 10, 11, arrangements; then again the noble thoughts of men of genius cause unexpected 
rrewiom of voiimod In • turus iu tho affälrs of the world. 

•n nntenabio Thls loads US ouco morc to consider the much argued doctrine of 'tree wilL" 

^" "^ It has been stated that will was not free to choose: that the ideas, claiming free- 

MU«I^bltZM?DiT'!n« dom of volition and at the same time to found this volition upon inciting motives 
|itnH|d«ne««ndhamui ^^^j^ influenco thc cholcc, form an untenable contradiction. Here it is that the 

view upon the relation between Divine Providence and human freeilom became 
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Ho iii«efauil«al 
datonBlnlim. 


▼Itiated in the premises. Willing and choosing are theoretically detached from man S^JJJ; ,^ ^ 
— from finite and dependent man, of whose mind the will is but one of the means <^ >b«tr«rt yd thm 
expression,— and then are made one abstract thing. Buch a construction of abstract ^ ^ 

... ^^ made ft zonndiilon for 

Yolition no one really demands, except those who intend to build upon it a false »««iMiynniof «uaei. 
system of ethics. 

We are bold to demand and to maintain freedom, by yirtue of which we are not 
chained to motiyes or methods of external influences from an abstract theoretical de- 
terminism. We state quite the opposite, namely that we often determine ourselyes 
in the pursuit of, and contest for, higher interests of an ethical nature. The goyem- 
ment of the world is not achieyed in violation of freedom, but by means of it 'If 
providence,'' says Yico, **Sa the architect of nations, the Judiciousness of men is the 
f <H«man of the builders.** 

With this conception the insight is gained, that we must not misconstrue the im- immutabintj of 
mutability of God. In the inner life of the divine nature we must not imagine a con- ^li^n^^M 
dition of inflexible constraint, but as regards the execution of purpose and plans we ^ deism, 
are compelled to attribute to God the freedom of changing His attitude toward the Changeabtuty of 
creature. Of this we are convinced because He is the living God of a single, a unique toward manf^ 
not a simple nature. Hence we may say with Lotze: •'Any view acknowledging a oodoi»wüqiMbrtBfli 
life of God which does not stiffen into perpetual identity, will be able to oonceivet •■i»pi« &•*«». 
His eternal interaction as a mutable coefficient or paracleitos. One may see how, DiTUMintorMUm^^ 
at certain movements, this mode of cooperation and adaptation is rendered conspicu- 
ous by its modifying effects, and how it thus testifies to the incompleteness of the 
natural course of things.** Here, after all, the circle-bound speculations are blasted; {^«>^ ^ 
philosophy has found the right track for a new start in solving the problem of har- '^^,^^*^°|^^^ 
monislng Divine Providence and human freedom. Domer and Martensen agree with "™' 
Lotze in their disquisitions on determinism and Indeterminism. 

The incompleteness of the natural course of things 'is witness to the interaction ^^^S!ui^tl^SS^ 
of Providence,*' of the living God. But as the natural world is an open system» not at liSä'ilKDSIT'*'***' 
all forestalling but requiring providential interference, much more is the world of 
history a system prearranged to give room to Divine interference and bent on com- 
pleting its rounds under it 

It will become apparent how the system is perfected. 

Admitting that so far we have not surpassed the deistic conception« an objection r^?££^f d!!u^til.t 
might be raised from the other side of the house, which we may as well meet right here. ehnreh*eui^ to Jt* 
We are accosted by the argument, that if individual happiness and the basis of social l^^iütT' '' ^"^"""'^ 
order, and the guaranty of its preservation were given solely in that revelation which 
the church claims to have in charge : then this revelation ought of necessity not to have iuv»i«uon of rM»» 
been enveloped in hulls and shrouds. It should have been projected in a palpable C^w^'n^S^^wv 
awe-inspiring majesty, so that doubt could not have been able to bring fwth probabil- 
ities for denying it, and denial would have been made impossible once and forever. 

We are further told that If the eardlnal oenter of this revelation were the eternal reaion if wcptieini wm« 
of the world, then this would have had to appear as the Lord and Kinff and Shepherd of the ("^*°***> 
nations, and to occupy iti throne in open view of everybody. Then every poMibllity of vexa- 
tious Boepticism would have been prevented. 

Yes, and then aU freedom would have been set aside, too. w ^uiüdf ^Iam« 

Lonff affo, Kant flrave the necessary rejoinder, **Then," he said, "most of the lei^Aliitio 
actions would be performed under compulsion of fear, a few from hope, but none at all 
for the sake of duty. A moral value of deeds, upon which alone, in the eyes of the world Th«r« wonid \% no 
and of Supreme Wisdom,the value of the person doin« them depends, would not exist at all. ^^S^^^Süi^äSt 
So lonff as the nature of man remains what it is, man*s conduct would also remain the same *^*r datj, 
that is it would be merely mechanical". This means, we would have no freedom. There 
would be no history. For history is the ffuide to liberty. The unliidden glory and majesty 
would have suppressed all opposition ; but it would also have arrested the process of develop- 
ment before the world had attained to its state of maturity. As it is, the possibility must have 
been ffiven to take oifence at the mystery of Holiness and Love; to fall over "a stumbling- 
stone and rock of oiPenee" ; to become confused by the great paradox which consists in the . 
peculiar mode and form of this revelation, and is set up in the midst of the world as an 
incitement to exercise the mental and moral inciplencies with which man is endowed. The 
possibility must be given to man to put himself into relation with revelation without «ad no hMoiT gnidinc 
oompulsion ; the poadbility most remain even to go to perdition. ^ ^ uurty. 
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The will of Gk)d is effectuated in the course of things, hnrnnnfi thin TrflT fit ftm wkwl 
aim of all occurrences» and is to be worked ont through man under condition of hia 
relative (not absolute) freedom. The Supreme Will, then, works under a system of 
limitation. It carries out its intentions in the play of interchanging influences of 
mind upon mind, in overooming impediments through neutralising counteractions^ 
upon ways hidden or round-about It effectuates itself under an exercise of long- 
suffering, through procrastination and retrogressiye steps, eyen in instancee 
where re^ogression appears to be a defeat of the purpose. Since not all which iß 
real is at the same time rational, it follows not only that Irrational facts must be 
possible, but also that it must be possible to make them subservient to the final real- 
isation of the rational. And all of this ensues, because the Absolute Will takes the 
liberty to choose selflimitation instead of restricting the freedom of the finite will. 
This truth ventilates many questions. But even at this instant of our investigar 
tion, without having risen as yet above the standpoint of deism— answers are coming 
forth. 

§ 230, There is a trace of providential traction, manifest in the desire for 
expansion seizing the nations from time to time, which is not explicable simply by a 
superabundance of cultural embarrassment necessitating an overflow. 

At the period of the ffreat miirration in Europe, in the steps taken by the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese in matters of colonisation at the close of the Middle- Ases* we plainly see 
U>e providential arrancrement; and we clearly notice a rulinir hand in the order in which, 
since the time of the water-besEars, the European nations have spread themselves abroad. 
Oppression and defeat were turned to most happy ends. It is marvelous how the circum- 
stances on those occasions, served in lifting the whole race upon the tracks of accelerated 
advancement. 

Here virgrin soil is broken, and new countries dotted with settlements; there people 
overripe with culture as in Tunis, .S^ypt, Persia, and Japan, are stimulated afresh. Not so 
easy is it, however, to comprehend why entire peoples, torn away from their old ethnical 
connections, by arbitrary star-chamber prooeedinffs, were hitched to alien nations. 
Charles Y gives the Low-Countries to his son Philip; then blood is made to flow in rivers in 
order to dissolve the unnatural union which was not thus to be forced. What a clamor 
has been raised over the partition of Poland ; what an amount of injustice has been done in 
order first to form "United Kingdoms", and then to regain home-rule, as in the oases of 
Hungary and Ireland. 

Tet in all these seeming anomalies deep plans are discernible. 

We are shown up into council halls higher than those where the imperious wills 
of cabinets dispose of the weal and woe of nations; into the sphere from whence the 
Supreme Will guides the wisdom, or utilises the folly of, Prime-Ministers. 

Explanations of Huch disposals of people, on grounds of natural science, may be 
precise and may seem sufficient to the analytic interpreter— in order to understand the 
fact, for instance, that the Ugro-Tatarian element was drawn to the neighborhood-of 
the Ctormans, or that tribes like the old Prussian were welded together with other 
nations only to wrangle with them; in order to further dynastic interests. Examin- 
ing such plain facts a little closer, however, and taking again correlative bearings 
into considerations of a wider range, then causes and effects demonstrate the deeper 
intention which disposed of such people for cultural and ethical ends. For we find 
that whenever people, standing in the relations of a corresponding polarity to one an- 
other, are thus joined together, a new force develops from Just such a tension. That 
force will prove more effective than the forces working in the nations each by itself, 
which forces by the way of the combination will generate a new power superseding 
the former, and causing the amalgamated nation to take a new departure in prosper- 
ity and prolificacy. This process is analogous to the genesis of individual life, where 
the ofbpring is of the more distinct quality and the less indifferent or common-place, 
the more marked the parental polarity. This single empirical fact throws sufficient 
light upon the higher guidance rendered obvious in the migrations and mergings of 
people. 

Among the multitude of ethnical concomitants we found here 'products of 
degeneracy", and there a humus on top of the substratum formed by decaying masses. 
Now we find the key to unlock the secret of such deteriorations. We have become 
aware of the hand which has something to do with ethnical inundations and subju- 
gations. The dark substratum beneath this thin crust of cultural layer almost 
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eyerywhere, was a standing connndmnL It remained an nnsolyed riddle, that the ISlSlli^IuSfhM^^ 
eompressed strata of aboriginal tribes, after they had been covered by the new vege- Ton^'M^'IIIiiiiiuLi 
tationof eoltiyated and yictorions nations, never became completely assimilated. iv>>iffh«euitai« 
This material, massive and marly, will never decompose. Neither is the hnmns, to 
continne the metaphor by which we designed the prevailing parties, ever absorbed whfMi»*ioii.ofhicii«r 
by the crops of cnltnre it yielded. Tho this humns may be 'farmed ont** in a man- li^JSi toth!£ni 
ner forieiting the name of cultivation, yet in quantity it does not diminish. The «'^«i»*«"*»^ 
humus remains even under such circumstances, only that, in point of quality it be- 
comes similar to the substratum. Kot only does the humus not diminish, but it LowMt«t»to «uptodto 
rather increases by the matter grown and decaying upon it. It was a great chemist «ethärBt^ri«^"^'* 
who contended many years for establishing the truth which we here are free to 
apply in the cultivation of applied ethnology. For we found that in almost every case ^^ ^ hn^Mtd. «rm 
the subjugated strata of the social compound were always capable of being influ- il^^S^^"^ 
enced by the peculiar qualities of the ethnical layer spreading out over them, and 
were benefited by the cultural growth springing up above and clothing them with 
verdure. They became incited to participate in the activity of their superiors and to 
enure themselves to the influences of their cultural work whereby they became ele- 
vated. In most of these cases the vanquished people derived the greatest benefit 
from the pressure occasioned by the subjugation. 

f^ever was any of the ethnical strata, or of the commotion going on about them, u \im% m in natan n 
entirely void of the purpose; for never, neither in nature nor in history, is there any SwliSr" ""^^^^ **** 
thing lost It is a weighty sentence which George Foster formulated long ago: "In of°ti!l?on.titara?'**^ 
any system where everything moves under mutual attraction nothing can be annihi- JJX^^f'^taL*'' * 
lated; the quantity of the constituent elements ever remains the same." SSä^ ° o. n»». 

Since that discovery the axiom of the preservation of forces has received the 
right of citisenship in the realm of natural science, and Helmholtz has written out "^'*'^'*^£lS^ 
the diploma. It only remains that the science of history also should recognise as an 
axiom: the indestructibility of cultural effects. This ought to be raised to the dig- 
nity of a cardinal dogma in histories. It should be acknowledged that the preserva- 
tion of the total amount, the sum and substance of rational products yielded, as well- of ouiSiiu/äFecrf^ 
as the preservation of each indiridual energy and its agent, is guaranteed by the ^ i^istorio d<^pi^* 
ordinances and arrangements of the Manager on high. For everything transpiring 
is included in the plan of final consummation, and everybody is concerned in the 
realisation of all purposes; hence, every thing, every person, every fact, will come to ,^er>thtaf b inciwM 
be unveiled in its ethical bearings. For above all does the unfurling of the moral ^^^^^^^^ 
standard belong to the Executive of the Government, which takes care that whatever JhrjSSi«S*rf"tS*" 
was in harmony with the purpose, or what attempts had been made to foil it, must p^nxM- 
come to be publicly and universally known. It must become known that no willful The day of 
arbitrariness can escape from Justice which maintains the equipoise between the ^"^^^^^i^of th 
effects of man's acts and deeds. Hence the reverse side of the fatherly government exMu^e ofthe^ 
of love, and the prerogative of the world's government are: administration of Justice, ^virnment. 
retribution— a day of Judgment 

Let ua take a fflanoe at the interior of our hospitals. ImmeiUately the impression Panbhmmti undw th« 
iiriU overwhelm us that if there were no God, nature at least would punish disobedience to its >*^ of natan. 
laws upon whomsoever made himself liable. Here we peroeive the inexorable execution of a 
Judgment giyen by a court in permanent session. The subdued demeanor of the culprits who 
have indulged in dissipation make the sombre, silent verdicts dearly leirible. As nature deals 
out retribution for every form of excess, so every case of neglect is punished. Faculties not 
exercised will be crippled ; of opportunities to improve them we shall become deprived if we (FiumHiMiMiMOToiMdk 
repeatedly sliirht them. The eye of the cave-salamander becomes as a rudimentary or^an, it 
dries up. The visionary power of the soul, the sense for things eternal must of necessity 
become stunted, if not made use of and improved. 

How the abuse of the relations between man and the earth avenges itself, is shown not 
only by the condition of the countries where the ancient nations of culture disregarded that 
solidarity— tho recognising it very weU in certain other respects. Beckless draining upon the (l>OTinietioii of t x ma m . 
sources of natural wealth is carried on to the serious detriment of posterity even in the most 
civillsnd nations of modem times. By the criminal destruction of forests, the mountains are 
made bald and barren, rivers are rendered shallow and made channels of periodical destruc- 
tion, so that meadows become deserts. Such outrages committed upon nature have laid 
waste many regions of oriental culture, have rendered the country of Homer^s time and the 
physiognomy of the "Promised Land" irrecognisable. They have created the "Sahara of the 
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^royenee**. ' In California, ffoldwashlnff was stopped by len^slatlon in distriets where fmitfol 
valleys had been made Inarable; the Yol^ra low-lands are deluded by the sand washed down 
from mountains deprived of Uaeir vegetation. Thus nature takes her revencre if men turn 
her blessinirs into curses. By such object lessons nature imparts her teachings, but the 
teacher stands beyond her— it is He who speaks. 

For therein eonsists the object of the edneation ot the children <^ men under di* 
vine guidance, that in the development of humanity a person« working at thei^para- 
tns of the environments, which are also in the hands of God, is taken out from the 
general life of the genus and lifted above the state of mere natural existence. Per- 
sonal life is to be led up to self -consciousness and self decision. For this reason God 
must have the flnal word. The passive, natural condition of the individual does not 
postulate special verdicts of God. 

This condition only appeals to sympathy and is not an object of special chastise- 
ment. But the gruilt contracted in the state of personal life begets the expectation 
and postulates that God should speak. The more developed aud intricate the con- 
cerns of personal Uf e become, the more it becomes necessary that God should uphold 
the right by declaring sentence against the wrong. 

Judgment then, involves more than that which Is expressed in the phrase that 
''universal history executes the Judgment of the world." People considering Judgment 
to be no more than the balancing of lawsr— as the meaning of that sentence is un- 
derstood—declare themselves to be satisfied with reducing this ''balancing" to the law 
of "natural selection", whilst we are concerned with that Judgment rendered upon the 
rational and moral conduct of menjn which personal relations are uncovered and made 
public. We are concerned with that Judgment which holds the heedless or reckless 
person responsible, and condemns it to face the consequences of the fundamental, 
impartial, and unalterable principles of Justice, as administered throughout the con- 
stitutional government of the whole realm presided over by 6K)d in person. 

For, above all there is a point of view of the government of the world higher than 
the deistical, upon which we have thus far remained for the sake of argument. Since 
it is desirable that we should confide in the wisdom and love of the Divine Government 
with its myHterious ways and rulings, to trust even despite its permitting evil, and if 
we would learn to adore the self-inanition of the deity whereby God deigned to enter 
into our finite form of existence: then we ought to ascend to that view of the truth, 
from which it is conceivable that God can and does limit Himself. To this position, 
however, we cannot rise by way of reasoning alone. The intellect does not constitute 
all of man's being anyway, much less at this new step where man in his entirety and 
inner essence is to stand forth in muster. 

The oonditions of and reasons for, a more adequate oocnition in the matter of divine 
self-inanition have been stated previously. 

§ 221. We may therefore now recapitulate the results of our inquiry. In one 
respect we perceive a state of afEairs in which history seems to be abandoned to will- 
ful arbitrariness. The issue of history is incalculable. For, as Schelling puts it» 
"that which may be figured out, a priori, is not the object of history; and vice versa, 
what is to be taken for its object must not be calculable before hand." According to 
this paYt.ially true statement we are challenged, it appears, to surrender everything 
which purports to be in accord with a rational plan and purpose. 

The wording of this opinion might be construed to imply that all of this plan and 
purpose was doomed to subside in the turmoil of subjectivistic liberty. Is there no sur- 
mise as to the source of the confusion which would point to the discovery? Yea, still 
more confounding is it that,with reference to the subject under discussion,other riddles 
present themselves which seem as if they could not be solved in the present condition 
of our intellectual powers, and the solution of which could not be hoped for even from 
any future state. From the deistic standpoint we are unable to understand these riddes 
for the simple reason that they originate in the complication of human afiCairs with the 
Bad, which indeed exists. The Bad is a mystery, and becomes the more mystifying in 
proportion as men are determined to ignore or to disregard it 

In the last resort this attitude towards the problem brings man into the dilemma 
ef disavowing the revealed, and to substitute an unknowable God, a God only to be ae- 
e^ted as a proposition necessary to that process of thinking which cannot arrive at 
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desirable eonclnsions, unless the God-idea be pressed into service as a mere argnment- The Ocd of debm 
atire prooL Under this aspeet, then, as a matter of course, the hypothetical Qod-idea TOmMnh« true 
is wrought accordingly. The consequence is, that man cannot be blamed for with- wron« ^"^ ^"^ 
liolding his confidence from snch a modifiable God, tho even so highly honored as to nndentandinff. 
receive the attribute of '^higher being", or of being the most sublime idea— and 
not&inur more: being but an empty generalisation, the makeshift of human reason in 
its attempt to reduce wrong understanding and true sentiment to a synthesis. 

A less confused picture of history will become visible, and its more satisfactory The ^l^^'^^«»" 
understanding is obtainable upon no other than that stage of philosophy which re- rUi contents^ 
quires the empty form of the postulated God-idea, the unknown God, to be filled with 
real contents. 

This is the case in the Christian God-consciousness. Revelation imparts to aa in the 
thought the essence of fullness. Here the mind is relieved of the oppressive feeling TOnsoioasaew.' 
caused by the erroneous apperception that the death of millions was a necessity for rn mowtii m uim 
the purpose of serving the ambition of a single Individual, as the stepping-stone to «»«»j «ISLkM. 
his greatness. 

There is no longer any necessity for generations to perish in order to raise a ^J^^^SÜT^'^'^*'^ 
higher ethical life upon fields of ruins; no longer the necessity for the erroneous con- 
ception of the Good being the product or reverse side of the Bad. For in that Chris- 
tian cognition alone the thought of freedom prevails over those necessities which cry 
to Heaven for a solution. 

This freedom is preserved and in safe keeping nowhere but in an invisible Fr«tdomiiiMf«ke«piiif 
higher organism which gradually pervades that expanding visible organism of hu- oi^^tem^i^'ä*^ 
manity, which is to cover the length and breadth of the earth's surface. Throughout liiJh^läST^ "^ 
the whole extent there are spreading out like threads in horizontal lines the billions interrelations of 
of interrelations, binding together all nations, and hence indirectly, but not less firmly, <^i« visible 
all individuals as the many members of the one organism. This natural bond of hu- ^^ndk^^*^*^ 
manity is throii^ out like a net into the water with the connections out of sight, so horSontSiy?*"* 
that frequently the identity of the parts with the whole is rendered irrecognisable. TheinTbiu« 

Within this visible organism, broadcast over the globe, an lavlslble organism, mÜÜ^S'^^^. 
centering in the Mediator, is to ramify and is to pervade and permeate and penetrate ^^S!^^"'^''^ 
the former natural organism everywhere. The ways and relations radiating from conneotin« 
this center and acting as threads which lead back to it, connecting and binding each bincUnff 
member of the spiritual organism with the center, enter from above, vertically ^i^^^^^^Sads 
into the horizontal fabric of earthly history. Thus a new and higher organism Jl^"(|äo?th* ^^ 
Is assuming shape under this process of pervasion. The threads of relationship with spiritual sphere, 
the center run to it from all directions of the compass of conscious activity. Every ho^rantaf fabric 
man bom into this world partakes, by virtue of the spiritual part of human nature^ g^ ^nklai u*^'^ 
of the light emanating from the Head and Universal Center of humanity. Every one 
\a addressed as a personal being by a call setting free his selfhood. According to the e«ii «o join the htcher 
etemal plan to be realised through free agents, every man is called to freedom by his Sh!iS!)!äi^.'^r''^ 
participation in the light shining upon alL 

It would be folly to be^in with enumeratlniT the opportunities oifered to each, individu- •nUxtngSdeMnjixJ^ 
ally, for entering into and carrying on the mysterious relations with Him by Whom each is {g^^y>*^*<>" 
created, and for the communion with Whom each one was destined. Such enumeration Is 
almost impossible, especially since from the observation of others these relations are with- J^^hweof^nraAactod 
drawn. For they occur chiefly in that domain of psychical life which we call *'unreflected (or (or sub-) eonieioiunMs. 
sub-) consciousness", which is hidden from reflectinir reason. We only Insist upon the fact, * ^' ^^' ^'^^^' "'* 

that from this depth we receive impulses and impressions of which we become conscious and 
upon which we can meditate. We lay some stress upon this empirical fact because it affords 
a key to unlock other phenomena of equal bearinjr* ^ the apiritofti 

klnsdom m built into 

Enabled to form the apperception of an invisible kingdom built into the frame- ^^'^^^'^ 
work of the empiric mental cosmos, we discern that a unification of the visible "°if^^^.l^ 

inYMlble with Um 

with the invisible is rendered feasible indeed. The rearing of the spiritual kingdom Tbibi« ii «Mtr«!. 
is designed to include the whole of humanity in the broadest sense. The means of its The means of 
construction are as veiled as the results of edification remain internal. It is quite ^ v^iiedas the '^ 
sufficient to know that the gain for humanity consists in an organisation which results remain 
holds it together in its spiritual consanguinity. A sphere is given in which it is '^ ^^^ * 
29 
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iHsde obligat«^ that the perf ection ot hamanity be '9m>nght out, in which each indi- 
Yidual recognises its grand destiny and has extended to him the assurance of its 
attainmiHit It is the kingdom in which mankind becomes renewed by conf (»manoe 
with the original, essential and final destination; in which the hnman family regains 
its lost unity— where the necessity of the law is superseded by the new oovenant of 
free grace. 

The innermost of the three concentric circles is now rendered distinct The 
circle out on the periphery designates the natural universe. The human world forms 
the next, the mixed sphere of psychico-pneumatic life. The purely spiritual Kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth and in Heaven forms the central compass. This was always 
the goal toward which all rotating cycles of physical, mental, and ethical develop- 
ment were consigned from the beginning. 

It was the result of a previous survey of this topic that we discerned the thought 
as having become a fact in the person of the Mediator at the fullness of time. The per- 
sonal relation of each man to Him consists, as may be learned empirically, in the 
trusting devotedness and unreserved consecration to a love which embraces each in- 
dividual created in the ''image," even tho this may be blurred in the forlorn condition 
of the individual. The relation is founded upon confidence in a holy world-govern- 
ment conducted by love and Justice, according to which gifts have been granted un- 
der the expectation of prompt returns; and signs of love have been communi- 
cated to a world of humanity wherein signs of appreciation rarely appear. 
It is confidence in a just government which uses discrimination as to the degree 
to which, considering indigent circumstances and giftedness, allowances can be made 
as to how far that could have been accomplished which had been commanded. 

Most willingly do we agree with Droysen's sentence in his 'H}utlines of Histor- 
ies": "History, too, teaches to understand God, and in God alone can we find its un- 
derstanding." But we offer as an amendment that this understanding, since we can 
never obtain it otherwise than in parts, can satisfy no mind but such a one as knows 
itself to be understood, and trusts that that, which to us remains unknown, is properly 
provided for, nevertheless. This is possible only in the organism where Heaven and 
earth are in contact With this organism the individual membws do not, however, 
sustain rapport by reason alone; their feeling and will 'are likewise to be attached 
thereto. The individual must know and feel himself organically and historically 
connected with, and supported by, the Head. The member knows itself to be rescued 
and cleansed by, and safe only in the incessant and cordial relation with, the Head. 
In union with the Mediator the Christian partakes of the position in the midst of 
things. His vision therefore is rendered central as from the summit of a freestand- 
ing mountain. 

Upon this scope the mistrust bom of ignorance gives way to an assured confi- 
dence. Then such fortuitous events of history, as were designated the unaccount- 
able margin of histories, and which people are quick to ascribe to fate— as an acci- 
dental matter, a chance or mishap—lose their embarrassing effects upon the faithfuL 

Hap-hacard seems to have yreat sway in the various predicaments which man has to 
endure, as weU as in favorable oontinsencies of historic note. Quite a number of the most 
important discoveries and inventions are traceable to an occasion which seemed a matter of 
mere chance. 

In the Cathedral of Pisa, Oalilso sees a lamp swin^n« from having just been reflUed with 
oil, and is thereby led to find -the pendular oscillations. An apple faUin« to the sronnd, leads 
Newton to discover the law of gravity and attraction. The flight of a swarm of pelicans 
towards the south prompts Columbus to steer in that direction, whereby North America Is 
left to the Germanic nations and protestantism. Numerous are the "happeuinca" like finding 
ITold in California, by which streams of emigration were directed to regions unknown or 
deemed inaccessible before. Is not then the coincidence of different and seemin«rly irrelevant 
circumstances to be exalted to the importance of a historic factor conditioning the progress 
of history? Should not that writer be correct, after all, who designates incidental happening 
as 'the little finger" of the hand of God Almighty. 

It is a psychological fact, founded upon experience, that people who recognise 
themselves as being incorporated into the center of things, are the more reluctant to 
acknowledge events as mere incidental,the more they experience the support of Prov- 
idence. They see miracles everywhwe, every^^ere the "little finger^ in occurrences 
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which to others seem insii^nificant. On the strength of their own experience they see Small matten 
the direct rulings of the Father in Heayen in small things by which they are con- asturak^^i^nta 
firmed of the proyidential care as a most indisputable fact, affording them an assured furniah^the* 
certitude, solace, security and encouragement. Facts occurring at just such a time measure for 
make their pettiness, because of which otherwise they would remain unnoticed, the pitieuoef ^° 
more remarkable, the plainer they evince themselves as turning points in our lives; 
by their bearing upon the sequences they become grounds of conviction from which 
no one can dissuade us. 8uch facts furnish us the measure for our prudence and— 
patience. 

By the repetition of striking experiences of that nature the thought is revived Providentiaicare 
within us of a providential guidance, howsoever veiled in mystery; and we are taught veu^^untn^heir 
by it, to habitually give ourselves up to this guidance until we shall clearly see their benefioiai result« 
beneficial effect upon the future. Drawn into the movement of a sacred history as if peroeW«lf 
this were conducted for our private interests, we are gladdened to see more and more g^uj^^^, i^^^ 
that our trusting hope does not deceive us, and that our patient waiting and child- derived and 
like devotion were not in vain. fStuw"drown**** 

Thus the method of the divine rulings of the world becomes transparent to the from ti^e personal 
attentive observer in such degree, as he sees the events of his own life being directed by divine 
Providence. Tho wrought out from raw material he knows himself to be guided up- «^^wnment. 
ward and to be fashioned after the eternal proto-type, in order to become gloriously ^'*oJn5|^*J^ 
tran^ormed into His likeness. In the harmonious concord of all his inner potential!- mystery of a 
ties man shows himself to be a living stone of the great temple which resounds with ^Jworid ^or the 
the anthems of praise. And from the methods in which his own affairs are govern- adhe^enu^'**^*" 
ed, he has the indications for forming an appropriate conception of the manner in becomes luoid. 
which all movements are to proceed in order to arrive at the consummation toward au in natm «nd 
which all creation is tending. It is only on these grounds that man may comprehend nufton^itfSe^d to* 
the world of nature and history and the government of both as one locked, complete and^oM ""^ 
system. In the mystical center of that system of the synthesis man, the miracle of oriffinaUy 
the world,feels himself safe, knowing himself to be a component part of a redeemed m^^ ^ 
humanity, around and for the benefit of which, as for its mystical seed, nature and u!l^fS!iS!!!^'''''^'^ 
history revolve. He feels himself safe as a member of that humanity which under 
a fatherly management is to be prepared for the final glorification, including the uni- 
verse as belonging to humanity. 


B. SECOND DIVISION.— RESULTS OF HISTORY. 


Trusting and hoping, we must not, however, anticipate the glorious state of per- % 

fection to set in at once in compliance with ou^ desires. The most difficult part [of FMBimiuMtorMi 
the way we have to climb is as yet before us. And before we can hasten to •^^•''•^^^ 
a close of our dissertation and exposition of thoughts upon the closing scenes of his. , _. 
tory, we can not evade the question as to the real issues of historic commotions. l^S!!!^^^'^;^^'"^ 
What will it be, that has been accomplished by them? What proof of real progress """^ ^ 
on the line of human happiness can be adduced? Do the cultural establishments „ ^ ^ . ^ 
yield a net gain, or are the profits required merely to keep them in running order? 

We know that objections to our assertions of continual advancement come not 
alone from the adherents of Schopenhauer's world-theory. They say that every new 
phase of the rotary movements only plunges humanity into new distresses. Con* 
coming real achievements even certain other seekers after truth, deserving still more 
consideration than the pessimists, have become scepticaL 

With their spiral motion of culture we find no fault: we entertain a similar view. 
Cultures were buried under ruins and have, at other times and places, been brought SiotTon'of 
back to life. Thus reinstated they appeared enriched and moved forward on the as- P'osnress. 
cendant plane. It has also been said that the historic motion was circular, meaning 
thereby that everything returns to the same level and that matters remain essentially 
what Uiey always were. The ealture of the Occident which arose after the great di- 
vide of the the times, would then represent a new, but scarcely improved, sphere above 
that oriental culture which went down with Rome. 
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PBOGRESS AND GOAL OF CIVILISATION. 
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The propreM of This question of progress remains to be considered in order to satisfy the inqniij 
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drama. Its intonation will signalise the harvesting of the earnings of humanity 
into the garners, the transport of the fruits of the spirit, and of the essences extracted 
from the'realm of the secondary good, into the state of permanency and beatitude. 
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CH. I. PROGRESS UNDER THE ASPECT OP PHYSICAL ACQUIREMENTS : ECONOMICS. 

§ 222. A law of progress does not exist, since history is no mechanism. Bnt 
progress there is, most assuredly. And it is perceptible if we only do not attempt to 
conceiYe it as moving in a single, straight line. 

Progress is rather brought forth by a series of different, partly concurrent cult- 
ures running in parallel and intersecting waves. These wave-lines are not of equal 
length. Frequently they coalesce to run in one line until here and there they branch 
off again to the right or left, up or down. Most conspicuous is the sum of progress 
in physical results, in triumph over nature. The human race becomes eyermore 
liberated from the fetters of natural forces; man gradually becomes disengaged from 
the earthy lump that gave birth to him." This, in the words of Ritter, is the goal to 
be reached. In this physical emancipation great things have certainly been achieved, 
which we accredit to culture, provided we are not misunderstood as tho this acknowl- 
edgment included the waiving of our Judgment as to the value of this freedom. We 
here discuss progress in respect toa very definite domain. 

Bvery earthly development proceeds in a method common to aU creatures. The yoniiff 
animal life as concealed in the ear, acUieres as yet to its soft environment. It is covered and 
enveloped, and its parturition protected by the warmth of the broodinar parent. It is a par- 
ticular life already, but as yet tied up by and involved in the general life of its species. This 
evolutionary progress proceeds, under a series of detachments and separations durinir partu- 
rition. By loosening itself from enclosures life individualises itself, until finally the last 
decaying membrane or husk is thrown o£P and the new organism animated by its own inter- 
nal impulses, and adapted to its surrouudins, moves in the atmosphere of the external world. 

In precisely the same manner personal life individualises itself in an asoendinff scale of 
progress toward self- and world-consciousness. 

In a manner at least analogous does a nation develop from its state of being "na- 
ture-bound" by way of differentiation and organisation. We shall see the same mode 
of progress in the ever augmenting departments of social life. We subsume this de- 
yelopment as the physical part of cultural progress in distinction from ethical ad- 
yance. 

At first nomade-tribes appropriate what the soil yields. When pasture is consum- 
ed the tents are taken down and the herds are driven to.other fields. For the 
ground nothing is done. It yields but does not receive cultivation in return. 
Productiveness diminishing, the herd wanders away. Some bottom lands, perhaps, 
are plowed, if breaking up the soil, or rather scatching the surface deserres that 
name, and perhaps the shrubs are grubbed out to some extent. This primitive agri- 
culture is carried on no longer than the productiveness of the yirgin soil lasts. New 
lands are hunted up and farmed off. In the one instance as in the other, in the coun- 
tries of the old Indo-Germans, as much as in Asia, the decline of such spontaneous 
harvest caused immigrations^ whereby nations of culture, which once had begun 
career in the same way, are overpowered. 

In the next state, the period of steadiness and settlements, a higher culture sno- 
ceeds, founded upon more rational treatment of the soil, proving agriculture 
to be the first step toward culture. In the technical terms of agriculture lie '^e ety« 
mological roots". The clod of ground becoming ''an acre" which is fructified by in- 
telligence and persevering energy, and designates the beginning of emancipation 
from the earthly clod. This is the usual way in which historical nations eeverally 
founded their existence. 
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But we repeat, that the sail most favorable to the founding of states is not that which bmIoiw whieh 
requires the least exertion. The rreat valleys of iBpypt and Mesopotamia made persistent nMea^ut« manui 
■trunrles necessary, in di^rffins canals, in erectin^r dams, dikes and embankments. The hi^h touT***"' *^^ »«nuai 
plateaus of Tenochtitlan and Mexico, and of Cuzco in Peru, show remnants of a high 
advance in culture, because they lie elevated to deirrees of the moderate sone which 
necessitates the surmountinflr of many difficulties under inental exertions and manual toil. 

This stage of progress affords the best opportunity for observing the transition Tr».fti<mfn»itheui» 
from general forms of generic life to social differentiations. The mode of possessing dii£»5SSt£S^Sd«i 
the fields illustrates the gradual change. A certain area is at first the common prop- "'"' 
erty of the community. Only the improvements upon the land, house and garden, ^''*"**" property 
etc. are held by right of ownership, of labor. The land, subsequently, is parcelled out <>^i<'p<''b 
to freeholders who cultivate their "lots'*, whilst the woods and the meadows, the vil- tatoriicht of private 
läge greens and the river banks still belong to the commonalty, to which each of its '^'"' '^' 
members has the right of usufruct, pasturing his domestic animals upon the ''com- 
mons". Sheep and geese are sent out with the herds of cattle under watch of a paid ^^^^i ^^^/^ 
herdsman. The hogs fatten on acorn in the woods, which on that account enjoy the primitive stages 
care of the public for their preservation. The more remote the time, the more we find **' *°^**^ "'®' 
Henry George's agrarian theories of conmion ownership of the soil in practice. Com- l^S!i£Sügi£!^^ 
munistic possession precedes private ownership. All are in duty bound to the whole 
bound to the soiL Private titles are limited by the right of the community. Even 
after the partition of the fields theright of common pasture stood paramount, so that u^gV^"^ *"* 
for the common good private real estate was taxed with pasture regulations and with 
the triplex system of farming, that is, parts of the whole ''field" or as were in turns common own«r>hip 
set aside to lay fallow; another part was designated for summer crops, and one third S^SJi •m*5lS^"** 
was sown with grain. Consequent to these regulations the individual owner was, 
for the sake of common pasture, limited to his certain share in the number of domes- 
tic animals. Agrarian conservatism did not allow progress to go on much more swift- ^S^l^ion, 
ly than the oxen yoked to the plough. Large tracts of land suffered under communal conditioned by 
encumbrances, under the prohibition of taking them "under the plough." Common advantages, 
possession was protected at the expense of agricultural emulation, of progress and of litJonaT^^ ^^ 
private ownership. The right of possession remained subject to communal muncipal acrommodations 
obligations, and the peasantry bound to that part of mother earth which was rendered adjustments, 
sacred through long lines of ancestorship. 

From these stages of primitive order and ruling custom, social development takes ^,^ ^ »•▼.iimo« 
new starts by way of detachment and division. Common possession, conditioned by ^^'• 
natartl advantages or by accommodation to natural environments, becomes superseded 
by rational and legal adjustments, and by the corresponding rise in the value of indi* 
vldual labor. The soil is divided, is made salable. Private proprietorship stimulates 
intensity of management, and the aspiration to independence is encouraged together 
with industriousness and a feeling of selfhood. Manual labor is honored; a decent 
living and frugal comfort anent to invigorating exercise is the reward. From the rrMtromfh^oiod. 
clod the factory hand is detached. Whether he is less nature-bound, is, however, an- "f^^b^d*».* 
other question— not solved by the nomade-lif e in the tenement houses of large cities. 

§223. As the third stage of earthly progress we may consider, with Roscher, ThirdrtM»«fpwgr«M 
the preponderance of the money-power. True, it makes the soil more productive, p"^?d5«noeof*h« 
by putting more and more instrumentalities, and finally machinery, into service. The «»oney-powwn 
modem age opens, the social dangers of our times take their origin. The worst of of maehtntry; 
them is called forth by the profanation of agriculture. ot ««prMums nmi 

Real estate is made an object of money speculation and with fancy prices put upon ^ *^ ^^^^ j,^^ 
ft, becomes a light-winged commodity, a disgust to heirs who hate field labor and the ^ |„^j^^ 
monotony of rural life. Real estate is abandoned to brokers, landsharks and capital- ^»^u^^i^ 
Ists. The uncultivated latif undia, of which the New England states, Maryland, etc., ^SiSL^^ *" ^* 
largely consist, are the result. imp«idii»g 

Since the heedless paroellation of family-tenures has caused the depreciation of an- DepneUiion of th« 
eestral homesteads, the previous conditions, as for instance the private riffhts of possession, »a«»««»! ^»«"»•'■«Md. 
linder regulations of common holdinffs in fiduciary trusts, are now almost everywhere abated, omum tb«^abuid!nuDMil 

It is generally accredited to Christianity and to humanitarianism issuing from *'"'"**' ****"*^ 
it, that serfdom and slavery are abolished. We aver, however, that this was the case i^"uT«^'^''°' 
uily very indirectly. It has been rather procured by the modifying effects of the cSiS^^"^ ^ 
new relations between labor and capitaL 
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Where pastoral and affriealtural pursuits prevail, serfs and retainers upon the manor 
are still more profitable. And such social conditions would, in Russia for instance, be of 
cood service for all concerned— in Russia, where twenty-five persons average the habitation 
of a square mile, or in the southern states of the Union. In Western Europe, however, where 
there are one hundred people on an avera^re to the square mile, these conditions must ehaafe 
regardless of humanitarianism. Por in crowded re^ons, a "labor-market**, that is, the paid 
service of free men, is much more advantageous to the proprietor. 

The fact has been pointed out that by the inereasing and faeilitated ntUisation 
of men in productive labor, the slaves of ancient times became the serfs, 'MUains," 
and yeomen of the Middle- Ages, and those in turn became, through large manufactur- 
ing establishments and by the Introduction of machinery, the Journeymen» the day- 
laborers of modem times. We have lived to see the nobleman sink into poverty, as 
well as the farm-hand and the peasant whose ancestors were servants in fee to the 
ancestors of the former, and who himself had inherited the obligation to work two 
days of each and every week for the now dispossessed baron. Wherever population 
grows in density, where capital farms the land with the steam-plow, when time is 
money, where the distribution of products through the social organism is accelerated, 
there free labor is more conducive to personal welfare. We thus see in what Ufh 
degree the development of political freedom is fonoded npon exteadlog theprodncttveaess ef 
the soil and the mine, even open ploof hing the ocean. 

Economic progress as a civilising factor, is largely due to the increasing density 
of population. 

The first check of this firowth since the reconstruction of Europe, after the fbU of the 
West Roman empire and the storms of the migrations, occurred in the centuries of the 
crusades. 

In the middle of the fourteenth century the diffusion of the people over Europe exhibits 
a marked change. The number of inhabitants has increased. Italy, Prance, and the Low 
Countries are the most crowded since the eastern parts had to suffer the Mongolian invasions 
and the central parts suffered under the ravages of the "black death" which took away 
25,000,000 of people; under the wars with the Turks, and finally by the relierious contests. The 
Thirty Years' War depopulated Germany from seventeen to four millions. Then eame the 
civil wars ra^uflr in almost every one of the western states. Only after the Napoleonic war, 
throuflrhout the first fifteen years of our century, a continual augmentation of people kept 
pace with the decades. Europe became rejuvenated. Adam Smith thought that England 
would need five centuries to double her population ; but it took Europe only ninety years to 
double the number of inhabitants, and Germany only sixty years in spite of thousands upon 
thousands sacrificed to wars, and despite the larfirely increased emifiration. 

At bottom the sole reason for these attainments lies in the economical prosperity 
and the heightened consciousness of man's dignity, all resting upon the basis of m- 
ral husbandry. 

The policy of monarchical absolutism was up to the middle of. our century chiefly 
bent upon the ''wealth of nations," upon "balance of power," upon increase of pres- 
tige, and somewhat upon law and order. Now we have to follow a social polity, gov. 
ernments have become civil, and legislatures are compelled to be deeply concerned in 
appeasing the demands of common welfare. Human rights and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are to be cared for first of all. This is the effect of the thought of humanism 
silently working through the study of humanistics on the basis of industrioüsness, 
and upon the basis, in the last resort, of agriculture. 

See how much the condition of the third, now a fourth estate has been ameliorated, as 
illustrated by the contrast drawn by Roscher. **There is the South American, heavinir under 
the burden of the heavy ores which he carries upon his back from the mines of the Andes to 
the smelters. Here the factory hand of Europe and North America, who is carried up and 
down the elevator plying between four and fourteen stories, in order to save thecostly human 
strength for actual work. What freedom from drudgery, and what stages and times of 
advance lie between these two extremes. There slave-market and slave-raisers, here per- 
centages of profit for the free laborer with aU sorts of mutual insurances and free libraries*'. 

The thought of humanism was active at great lengtlis, in the many institutions 
aiming at public health. 

It is true, the ancients also paid some attention to sanitary measures. Every house of 
Antioch was, according to Mommsen, provided with runninflr water, from the park at Daphne 
near by, dotted with well-springs. The oasis of Palmyra contained many exquisite water 
reservoirs properly emured and covered. 

Not less was the Occident, even through the Middle- Ages, well supplied with baths, private 
and public. But the streets remained unpaved; the floors of the rooms were covered with 
straw and rush -grasses. Public cleanliness was never thought of, neither was it thought of 
to provide a city with good water. These cities with narrow streets, crowded between gigan- 
tic waUs and moats, became the hot-beds of epidemic dii 
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The health offices of recent times carrying out sanitary regolations in the inter- 
est of laboring classes have mnch to do with the increase of population and public 
comforts. 

§ 224. Giyilisation is now at the point of conquering the distances of space 2l'dirtSir«5'°"*r* 
and time, both of which impede human endeavor. Progress ainjs at freeing men •^^*^*' 
from their restrictions as much as possible. In other words, it aims at the domina- i>omioionof mindoT» 
tion of the mind over circumstances henuning in the spmt. In the hurry of modem n^ieunc th» spirit, 
life natural restraints are more than ever felt to encumber communication and cor- 
respondence is already carried on upon a scope so extensive as never before had 
been imagined even as a mere possibility. g,^ ^^^ 

The history of the struggle against distances, in perfecting means of rapid tran- in««»»!»«. """^ 
sit may be divided into distinct periods. 

At first we notice the old and unreUable means of communication with the great nations ^ p .^ ^ 
of Asia, dependin^r upon opportunities of transport ofPered at points where ffoods were lün ooeuion« of 
exchanged. Then the Phenioian wholesale and colonial traffic brings about the first attempts JJ^J^^!^^ 
at international intercourse, especially amonflr the western Asiatics and the Hellenes. The 
third period of facilitated communication belongs to Rome in its central position, with its 2. Period: 
monopolies and its military roads to and from remote provinces and staple- places. The next f^° p^*^^ J^^ ^T** . 
step of advance upon connected routes and lines of naviffation falls in medieeval times, intorcouxse. 
The North and the East of Europe are drawn into the commerce of the world simultaneously 
with the rapid movements of Mohammedanism. It is only recently that Arabic books have RÖmw^uniu* 
unrolled a picture of the relations and routes between the Ishmaelites and the countries of the monopolies and niiitary 
Tolflra and the Vistula. This period closes with the adventure of Columbus— for, strange to ^***^- 
say, from the times of Themistocles until that of the doffe Dandalo, comparatively very slow ^^ Period ' 
progress, if any at all, had been made in ship-building. The participation of the western RÄpid moTencnia of 
hemisphere in the maritime commerce of the world wiU have to be designated as the fifth ^<'^^*™'"«<^«>i«»- 
period. 

Entirely new departures in the art of navigation have rendered it at last the From 
most important factor in historie movement. Especially since, in our own day, steam dogeDand^l' *^ 
and electricity have been hitched before advance on land and water, the world owes and Ck>iiimbus 
its greatest and fastest strides to their practical utilisation. With still larger prom- ^^iilsln^ 
Ises ahead, concerning the communication to and from the former ends of the world, "bip-buiiding. 
perfection seems so well nigh accomplished, that it may be baid: In respect to rapid utM^aDd^Mtmt 
transit of thoughts, goods and passengers we live in the age best corresponding to the oii^uy n^^SSLi ot 
sixth period of the hexameron— in the age of surprises, of celerity. 5 p" i^* 

A review of the stages in which so far man has tried to accelerate his travels is very WMtern hemiipben 
Instructive as to the degree In which peoples of arrested cultures stiU Uve under old restric- •nfl^emMi^*^*'"* 
tions of traffic. 

Imagine those wagons covered with wicker-work and hides, of which iBschylos left us a ^: ^^''^p^L «..n. 
description, and upon which the hordes of the Tatary dwelled and traveled along the Volga, of oommunkaUon? " 
as they still dwell and travel. Contrarti« 

' In India, ox-carts and elephants are the vehicles of travel, whilst the camel serves as the 
ship of the desert from the Niger to the Yantsekiang. Thus moves the Orient. China, of Morinf-wagoiu, 
course, had its net of good roads, and Persia has its post-riders and runners, but tralflc on ^^iblldMbr*'^*»^ 
the whole did not move any the faster for all that. Greece had been advanced as far as to have 
wheel-tracks, hewn into the rocks and meand^Tlng along every turn of the cliifs and ^^injIrSmdlteDhMUfc 
abysses. But of any solid cause-way like the drive-road of Cyrus, from his residence to his _ , 
fire temple, scarcely any trace is found. How slowly were the distances overcome. Accord- ^mrt" 
ing to the Odysee the journey from Lesbos to Argos took three days. Xenophon praises it as 
a great feat, that a Milesian ship made the trip from Lampsakos to the Spartan landing in three China— net of rowii. 
days. Rome had its governmental postal routes through all the conquered provinces; pro- peni*— post rid«n. 
consuls built their straight cause- ways even through deserts. But people upon journeys took Oreec»— whe«itnck> 
their leisure. How cumbersome travel crept along during the Middle- Ages, we can com- ^*^" ^^^ "^^• 
pute from the records of the imperial expeditions to Some, and of the rides from one palatl- ^I^J'if^'h xf rieaa 
bate to the other. d«Mrto. 

But in respect to technical appliances in conquering space and time our age _. 
stands unique. The first ocean steamer, the ''Sayanah'' crossed the Atlantic in 1819. crossed the ^' 
Since that time the earth has been rendered smaller to us through steam and tele- isi^^'^^^ ^' ^' I 

graph. The Mediterranean in St. Paul's time was yirtually more extensive than the * 

Pacific is today to our missionaries to China. 

The fact Is, in short, that the earth is now more than ever before rendered sub- .^^j^ p .- 
Ject to man's mind« Irrespective of the increase and density of population since traf- less extensive 
fie has been cleared from impediments, and communication by letter has been made Mediterranean 
almost free of expense; abstracting also from the results of chemical research, we ^ St. Paurs 
taiaryel at the extent to which the mineral kingdom has been utilised in facilitating ™^' 
tod contracting commercial relations. 
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Pro g r e s s sufficient to surpass some of the ancient techniques has, perhaps, not been 
made. It is proven that the JEgyptiaus under the oldest dynasties used not only steel 
for chiseling hieroglyphs into granite and syenite, but worked even with circle-saw and 
with drill inside of tubes, the points and edges of the bores consisting of precious stones. 
On one of the granite sarcophagi in the great pyramid of Gizeh, a diamond saw had evi- 
dently been used. We need not doubt these accomplishments of the ancients. 

The role which metals play has become of an import paramount to that of almost 
any other commodity. And what would become of our culture without coal? Wherever 
we may cast our eyes, metallic products present themselves, from a tiny needle 
to a cast-steel cylinder weighing ten thousand pounds, like the one which forty years 
ago a German firm exhibited in London. To such proportions has grown the manu- 
facture and utilisation of iron. To be sure, it took a long course of development, 
reaching back to the time when the Galypians on the shores of the Black Sea brought 
iron products into trade, down to the consuming of such huge quantities as are 
required in the construction of suspension bridges and underground railroads. 

Had it not been for the exactions imposed upon the earth, this development of 
the means of civUlsation could not have become possible. But the great magazines 
were forced open in which the effects of ihe sun in the form of coal and petroleum 
were stored up in times of the remote past. In these magazines the warmth of 
the sun's rays was stored in a condensed state, in order to yield their wealth at the 
time needed. It was the time when that higher plane of civilisation was reached 
which of old never could have been expected. 

Modern civilisation has thus been brought about by the cooperation of all parts of 
the globe in a world-embracing traffic; but not without its having been prepared by 
preceding cultures, however locally limited they may have been. Now the essence 
of each and all cultures in the totality of their subsumption and accumulated issues is 
put into circulation to be distributed everywhere for the benefit of all concerned. We 
are astonished to read the critical thoughts of Japanese and Hindoos upon the deep- 
est topics agitating European nations, written in most excellent style. 

For the first time in history we witness the lively interaction (sorry to say, al- 
most blending) of all phases of culture, each claiming recognition as forming the 
first rank of civilisation, that is, of Christianised culture. 

This seems to be the reason that the nations of culture contrive at arranging a universal 
measure of time, a standard time, upon the basis of common possession of space. Arago 
as early as 1810 directed the attention of his fellow citisens to the irregularity of the Parisian 
town-docks. Since that date we have become far more punctual. The intense hurry of inter- 
course and the incessant increase of international transactions compel us to follow Herschers 
advice. The annoyances caused by time-differences make themselves felt in every-day life. 
The result will be a normal chronometer for the entire world. And finally, the ever rising 
demands upon most accelerated communication will, perhaps, lead to the construction of 
that universal artificial language, which is now attempted in certain quarters. 

These are some of the substantial results of progress as far as they pertain to the 
supremacy of the mind over nature. We do not here and now inquire as to the bene- 
fit accruing from these results for the cause of true humanism. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that they can be rendered subservient thereto. 

CH. n. INTELLECTUAL ACQUIREMENTS. 

§ 225. Upon this topic, the results of intellectual progress, we need not enlarge 
very much. It may fittingly be restricted to the field of research and the modes of 
thinking. 

In the ancient temples of Petra, hewn into the rocks, we notice the top-panels of 
the frontispiece to have been finished first. The propylsea crowned by these relief 
sculptures are kept out of view. In a similar manner, says H. v. Schubert, proceeds 
the development of scientific knowledge, not from below but from above. 

The thinking mind does not set out from the wants of every-day life, it does not 
commence with what lies at our feet, it is called to action by what shines out from 
above our heads. Thought begins with the attention the starry worlds invite. Think- 
ing, the work of the Intellect principally, tends to the understanding of nature in 
order to master it. Even the wisdom of the temples consists in nothing but arrange- 
ments of natural knowledge. The deities thought out are essentially but personifica- 
tions of physical phenomena, gods of nature who from their starry habitations above 
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were supposed to direct forces and influences downward. The genesis of science lies in GenMis 
astrology. The Arabs, in pursuance of ^Egyptian and Babylonian traditions on the 
whole line from Toledo, where they used to convene in astronomical congress» out to 
the obseryatory at Samarkand, affirm this statement. • 

The ancients nowhere promulgated the idea of an independent science. It was 8ei«no«of th««nei«ite 

never evianeipalMl froni 

never emancipated from priestly tutelage in the precincts of the temples, not even p^^^iy tutoi«««. 
among the Greeks. That is significant which Gurtius said about their historio- 
graphy. When they wrote history they meant apologetics of their deities— vindica- ^'••'^»'••*«**««'*i»*»y- 
tion of their oracles. The first advice which philosophy gave, was the acquisition of *" "* "^ "^c^^ 
selfknowledge. But the error it contracted in the premises was the merging of gods under tb« eaptt« 
and the world into one conception. This religio-philosophical religion was but dSS^^^"^ 
guessing at nature. Upon Christian soil the '^knowledge of the world" (Weltweisheit) «luchnroh took 
donned the garb of **knowledge of Divinity'' (Gottesgelahrtheit). The heaven of the '^J^^17^% 
stars and the gods broke to pieces. The supernatural nature of God shone forth and mmn^'n^ ^^^ *^ 
made men to recognise their own nature as supramundane. The church ^^ght j^^^^^^^^^^ 
men to renounce worldly wisdom, tho fostering the same sciences which once had to antique ideas 
vindicate oracles, in order to make them subservient to her own defense. Rem- Id Weto 
nants of antique ideas were thus allowed to adhere to theology, to encumber Christian thräeSrn^™ 1 ' 
knowledge, and to mar the clearness of a Christian world-consciousness. It was in Christian 
consequence of the religious reform that philosophy came to reconstruct herself upon TO^iousneaa. 
the basis of self consciousness, of Descartes' ''ego". Just as antiquity had been en- Th«R«fonD»th« 
tangled in the mixture of God-and world-consciousness, and therefrom had derived ]Sl!^^S^St^\» 
abstruse views of earthly life, pure and simple; so were the Middle-Ages enraptured ^SSSoTShSSo^ 
by a fanciful and distorted God-consciousness, by celestial visions. "* wwid-coittcioiwieifc 

Now man was posited in the mean, his import recognised. He was reinstated in- 
to the right to expand his thinking capacity in both directions. Thus light and air 
were gained for the liberty of scientific inquiry such as no age had ever enjoyed. In this «phuoMpnu hunMui''. 
^'esh atmosphere Bacon wrote his 'l>hilosophia humana." But in vain was the toil- 
some effort to clean out the rubbish which vitiated the understanding, because the gen- 
tleman was himself wedged in between mediaeval notions. It was the Dutch soldier 
behind the stove, who, determined to disengage himself from the traditional doc- 
trines, threw aside the "idols, which Bacon could not conjure." ubertrof ■deniwc 

Thanks to Cartesius we now practice investigation of doctrinal details unpreju- inquiry. dskaei 
diced; we have an exact science going to work by way of induction. The subse- KSSl!Sia^" '^ 
quent division of labor caused many auxiliaries of scientific research to become S^^'^'"^'*'''^ 
strong and fruit-bearing branches of the tree of knowledge. JJJI*»" •' ■«»«»««• 

The Joyful emulation and stimulation in the reciprocal interaction of scientific analys- 
ing has surpassed ail expectations. The diver explores ocean bottoms; the microeoopist 
measures the time of nerve activity ; the astronomer fljrures out the velocity of stellar mo- "Chmntotry of th« 
tion, and analyses the constituent elements of distant suns. One example may illustrate this 
division of scientific labor. Prance had been most inventive in the field of chemistry, whilst 
the Germans as yet had entirely ncffleoted it up to the beffinnin^r of this century. Now, Ger- Qi^mi«^ uboratori«« oC 
many possesses laboratories for the most specific investigations and experiments, built Germany, 
especially for their several purposes. Besides pharmaceutical, we have the metallurgical, the 
technolofficalt ohemico-physioloirical, hygienical, electrical, biological, and other laboratories. 

What we, however, would consider as no more than advanced intellectualism, h. spencer^s 
Herbert Spencer calls "scientific progress." According to him it is "essentially a djtowonofi«i«tiÄo 
more skillful generalisation, which consists in uniting all homogeneous coexisten- 
cies and effects of phenomena into adequate groups of conception. One of the most 
significant compoundings of. late has been accomplished among the formerly inde- 
pendent theories of electricty, magnetism and light." 

§ 226. As to the result and success of analytical research there is no contro- seienMoumoidtojpMM 
versy. And more than any set of facts do these results prove that science cannot dis- ^^ "^»^p^v^ • 
pense with the cognition of purpose. Each science by itself, as in the case of arts, 
aspires to dominion over matter. Whatever remains in the dark as yet, and resists 
the penetration and appropriation of the mind, is to become subject to human under- 
standing. The more knowledge advances and expands, the more will the mere acci- ^i^Ki^tS^tS^S^ 
dental phenomena vanish from our planet. Where the minds of humanity were taAv^yinym^gßUim. 
formerly oppressed by inexplicable monstrosities, there we ai:e enabled to observe 
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system and lawful legnlBTity, With the intelligent recognition of rnUng laws in- 
herent in realities and entities and eorresponding with our own inner nature, grows 
the satisfaction of the obeerring mind. Man finds within himself the affinity affinned, 
which exists between the inllftnsic neceertty <^ things and the necessity of his logic 
It is harmony which makes it all clear to him. This gratification is one of the aims 
of the mind; it is mind manifesting its satisfaction at having found its object 

Buokle'sopinionis, that the aim of progressive oiyillsation oonslsts in ^inyestin« the 
inteUeotual faculty with tibat authority which in the preceding- stage of cultural development 
was claimed by the imagination". This bespeaks a favorable inclination towards thepurp€>sive 
development of inteUectual culture. Upon earth, however, we may be compiled to recon- 
cile ourselves with the impossibility of ever reaching that aim. For w^e experience that the 
most «plendid training of the intellect can forestall neither the play of the imagination 
nor superstition. With all the stress put upon the intellect, superstition is on the increase 
even to an alarming degree. We furthermore know that without that despised imagina- 
tion, aU of our scienoes would forever have to remain piece-meal in their specific researches. 
For not only would we lack the power to comprehensively arrange the specific results into 
homogeneous and generic groups, into compound cognitions; but even specific research 
itself would become enfeebled and discouraged, altho it is always urged on by Incitements of 
a more or less clearly apprehended general view, which, without imagination, without the 
"creative power of the nünd", is not obtainable. 

(}onceming real progress we may agree with Macaulay. He seems to put knowl- 
edge into quarantine with the exception of mathematics and empiric sciences. And 
so much of progress in epistemology as Spencer's progress amounts to is sufficient 
for present use. 

And those aiding in that progress, are no longer only a few sparse individuals or 
select nations^as informer times. The entire ihass of educated people on the face of the 
earth take a vivid interest in scientific research and experiments. This is the grandest 
result and the undeniable proof of intellectual progress. In international congresses we 
hear the presidents of geographical and other societies from every continent empha- 
sise the unity of purpose into which all the sciences of all nations are bound to- 
gether by the zeal to further the humanitarian cause. One may be afraid of the innu- 
merable departments into which investigation of details splits science» lest the ideal 
blessings and the unity of hnman understanding may suffer from their self compla- 
cent dogmatism and vociferous pretensions. But we keep in mind that a common 
agreement upon a world-theory is neither possible nor desirable. A world-theory 
which is not test-proof as to its consistency and truth when assailed; and which could 
not verify itself under cross-examination, deserves to succumb under the opposition 
of criticism. Hence we may agree with Bacon's saying that the human race cannot, 
despite the lack of an authoritative world-theory,or from fear of shifting world-theories, 
desist from claming its right to master nature, from taking possession intellectually 
of what has been bequeathed to it by divine legacy. 

CH. III. PROGRESS IN iCSTHETICS. 

§ 227. Concerning that which the fine arts have achieved in the line of advance 
we need not fear severe opposition. A brief review under two aspects only will 
suffice. 

We spoke of three principal modes of consciousness having become especially 
conspicuous throughout the course of history in shaping the world-theories governing 
the race in generaL These three fundamental tendencies always distinctly express 
themselves in the realm of arts. We refer to the cognitions of immanency and 
transcendency, and the blending of both. 

It is unnecessary to investigate again the rule of a taste for the senseless and the 
ooloBsaL Oriental art, including the sculptures and buildings of the Siamese and of the Tol- 
tecs with their style of bombastic superabundance, needs no further consideration. Neither 
is it necessary to contemplate the unintelligible cameos brought from Cyprus by Cesnola, or 
the drawings of human figures found by Sohliemann in Hissarlik and Mycenss. They are on 
a level with the crude attempts to representative art made by the Bushmen upon the rooks 
of Africa ; or with those **monuments" upon the island of Schonen. It la for the prof e«ional 
critics of art to entertain themselves wltib discoveries of that sort. 

The arts of the ancients in general present themselves in particular groups, 
severally marking their national characteristics. These circles, or schools of art, are 
classifiable according to customs, religions, languages. Mesopotamians, Egyptians, 
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HelleneB maintain each their independence beside or opposite the others in all their Heiieiiio art 
works of art. Greece presents "the same principal ideas and forms in the Selinnntian ^g^piuSr^^ 
and old Ionic temples as in the buildings of the Alexandrian sBra''. as Von Reber de- >^^ure"* 
monstrates. This art ^'announces the same traits of character in the Aeffinetes n>« »««mu chanetar 
which we admire in the sculptures of Pergamon.'' »uons of cauure 

dwtio<ttly rirnrmiiod in 

Art, of course, originates upon a national basis; but the proof and measure of ^^l^^^"* 
true ideality consists in that perfection which is immediately understood by all, and ^<» Knn. 

commands universal and unsolicited acknowledgment. Art develops on 

The next great period of art is that of transcendency. ^utS^ms^' 

Asceticism creates those distasteful, lean images of the saints, of which mention^ the^easwre o?* 
was made. The human body in its beauty of proportion is as badly vilified by the ^^ f^^j^^^ ^'^^ 
hand of the sculptor or the painter, as it is maltreated in monastic cells by self- ^^^ ^ ^^' 
inflicted tortures or under the hands of hangmen upon the rack in the municipal tor- toanclnd^toUsm 
ture-chambers. We have shown, how the forms of consciousness call forth the ade- . . . . ^ 
quate phenomena from the Ganges to the Orontes, and again from Byzantium to the t^fiiu;^"^!!!^«! w«. 
Thames and the Ebro. m^*«.;*«! m monastic 

cells and upon raeka in 

ThetouehixiirlmpreMioiiBof intense piety produced by mediBval art will not beguile ä'^b!£^^''°^ 
lit to excuse the deformities of oonsoiouness which are of a far more serious nature, than 
even the castigratlons of the human body. SüIjSiSi^^d 

In the paintings of that period everything is figure and foreground ; scenery, nature, pro- naUctic iMdcgroond a» 
Jeotion are missing. In those of the next, nature is vindicated, as for instance in the minne- ^* diineu pictar« 
songs; but again nothing but foreground in which '*red clover and green meadows" prepon- ttandpointr 
derate. Still there is progress. The variegated flowers upon the'green sward, painted with . ^ 
tender considerateness call forth sentiments of child-like trustfulness. The delicacy of love the Cologne masters is 
toward moderate beauty conveys the secret of contentment which the works of Schoengauer **'^ °^ **■'" •*'*«*■• 
and the Cologne masters impart. But even in their paintings scenic environment and back> Art repr#sentinf 
ground are missing. The landscape seems to have been considered too insignificant as to to^*!^^MndinK^ 
< erase the abstractness of the views of life. Sacred history moves in a despised world. Earthly words of the mind. \>y 
concretes are not worthy of mention. Comprehension of the secondary good in nature, land- lan<Slca^M*in partiei^ 
scapes which reflect human sentiments and moods of the mind, which awaken the echo of "***?!?* ^l.**"!*^, 
sympatiiy, are accomplishments of the humanistic art of modern times. Vfi^t, <»p * « 

Modern art has perfected the technique requisite to reproduce the effect of light and air denotes the adrance w» 
which at last found recognition. Not even classic art thought of this element of psychical v*'**^?^*"' 
touch with which the tones of the atmosphere affect the Inner life of man. A rapport of sen- 
timent with nature may have existed, but the artistic ability to express it by shades of color Third group of »rtistie 
was lacking. Much less was the susceptibility for such naturalness and refinement of emo- 
tion to be expected from the monkish artists with their Buddhistic contempt of nature- 
Barthly realism and delight in the beauty of nature was sacrificed to tranoendental revery. 

Understanding the sentiment of a landscape and perfecting the means to express it, are lupport between 
merits of modern ciilture.Burkhardt in his'^Benalssance*' has convincingly shown, where this ^uduted"^ ^**^" 
delight in, and refined susceptibility for, nature was resuscitated; and how, with their culti- BvtuAavr. 

▼atlon modern ic-sthetlclsm was introduced. 

The peryasion of natural with the spiritual life designates the third period of art p«ryMion ^ natural 

life with the Evangelical 

growing from the Evangelical understanding of the dual life and its projected unifi- t^^^ory of ufe. begrnning 

cation in this world. Rafael signalises the introduction of this new means ^ ^' 

to communicate feelings without words. In the beautiful picture of the Sistine Ma- i» «>« sistine Madonna 

the Trancendental 

donna the transcendental becomes immanent. The four Evangelists of Duerer show becomes immanent 
the same conception. Thus the new epoch was inaugurated. 

Once worldliness had glorified the charms of nature; levity connived at the sin- The wond assaming an 
fulneös with which the sensual is impregnated, and hypocritically identified nature liuw, wI^S«?!**"** 
with sin in order to palliate guilt and obtain indulgence. The world, outwardly con- u'iSd^uinvJ? K"*^ 
verted through the law, had then entirely thrown away in fanatical asceticism what 
shortly before had been deified. The world, so recently intoxicated with an enchanted 
nature, was now enchained in a correspondinsr contempt of nature. Eager as ever to ^rv^ud^'with'thT*^'^ 
dominate externally, according to twisted ideas of dominion over nature, man, ^»**'*"*«°~**="*"^*^» 
despite the chains and the assumed air of contempt, was filled with the lust of 
temporal possession and worldly rule. 

Thrown hither and thither by the unmitigated contrasts the world at last 
arrives at the true solution. The equilibrium is given in the formula: pervasion of ^^oi^^e^poeite 
the sphere of the secondary with the Absolute Good. The most unequivocal expres- äVuioUbt ot"£^f ^^ 
sion of the attempts to harmonise the opposite views of life, contained in the Evan- *''^"''^' 
gelical thought of true humanity, is given in the paintings of Munkacsy. 
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THS MUSIC OF THS FUTUBE. Ill B. CH. IV. §229. 

§ 228. The history of music is unable to demarkate stages of deyelopment simi- 
lar to those of the representative arts. From the mere rhythmical effect of drumming 
upon crude instruments, music gradually rose to express the ideal sentiment nur- 
tured by the muses. Equal with sculpture, architecture, and painting with reference 
to their slow emancipation from temple-wall and tomb, music could but tardily sever 
itself from temple-ritual and funeral-rites, even after the first marked change 
wrought by the epics of Greek heroism. 

The adventitious and abusive fates of this higher language of the soul may here 
be passed over. It was only after the enchanting and inspiring effects of tones were 
procurable by stringed instruments, that music could accomplish its greater feats. 
Music then advanced from rousing a rhythmical feeling to the enjoyment of the 
melody, and finally to the understanding of harmony. In no other but those nations 
which possessed the advantages of Christian civilisation were the powers of rhythm, 
melody, and harmony combined into that composite architecture of tones which pro* 
phesies the grandeur of the celestial symphony. 

New appliances have facilitated the use of means for developing the educating 
and elevating power of music despite the fact, that with the invention of new instru 
ments we are rather in the arrear. Notwithstanding tjhis neglect music is enabled to 
create tone-pictures in which the souls of all men find their deepest and their common 
griefs and joys expressed in an unspeakable manner. It is the triumph of art, and 
especially of this most abstract art, that it has become independent from world- 
theories and is able to represent them even in their conflicts; that it can make itself 
universaUy understood; that the human feelings stand under its direct command, in 
its finest details and in the grandest concert, whilst occupying in itself a position 
above passion and nationality. 

We note, then, also in the sphere of sBsthetical progress as the chief result, that 
among the fairly educated people of all civilised nations an understanding of the in- 
ner man was brought about on the basis of the humanistic thought, an understand- 
ing of which ancient SBsthetics had not the faintest idea. 

It is music principally, which, according to Eugler, together with art in general, 

'testifies' to the power and independence of the mind as against the outward fate of 

nations." 

The chapter on results of intellectual progress we closed with the probability of 

a universal language. And behold, this is beginning already to be realised in the 

fine arts. Whatever true art is endeavoring to express, is understood everywhere. It 

thus becomes instrumental in transmutating the diversity of nations taking delight 

in the fine arts, into the concrete of an ideal unity. It amounts to a presentiment of 

the future consummation of this reunion, yea, to even more than that. Until that 

consummation shall transpire art is justified in entertaining the hope of the grandest 

future; in the mean time it works for the benefit of true humanism. 

CH. IV. PROGRESS IN RELIQIO*ETHICAL MATTERS. 

§ 229. The most fascinating part of our disquisition now presents itself. The ques- 
tion is to be met, whether religious and moral life have advanced to the height of 
such results as have been gained on the scope of physico-psychieal development 
The solution of this enigma may be prefaced by finding the answer to the counter- 
question: What was it that destroyed the ancient cultures? 'Trincipally the fact," 
so answers Dubois-Reymond, 'iihat the natural sciences were suffered to become ar- 
rested in their progressive march of cultural evolution. Had not the ancients neglect- 
ed to exercise those faculties by which an absolute superiority of the mind over mat- 
ter and crude force is to be obtained ; had they not in religious strifes squandered their 
opportunities to improve practical techniques by means of which natural forces are 
made to serve human interests, the German Norsemen and the Mongolian horsemen 
would both have been foiled in their attacks against the Roman empire." 

Bemheim, in quoting this clever idiosyncrasy of the great scientist, marvels at 
the '^tter regardlessness as to the moral factors in history^ manifest therein. 
TMs, however, was to be expected from the champion of the imperious dogmatism of 
science. With reference to the above quotation as a deterring example of onesided- 
ness, we are the more justified in emphasising morality as the chief factor in history. 
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The progress of history must consist just in this, as Conrad Herrmann expresses ^r^*^°dJÜ*2St*'foii 
it, that "man rises to an ever more perfect use of liberty." In this formula intellectual *^* oonduion^of «unS 

progress it cannot b« 

progress is combined with the conditions of ethical advance. Wherever this blend- «wttuuth.'-ttory 

, . . , . * . . oontaln» a moral". 

ing IS not pursued progress is not permanent and is of mere relative value. It can- 
not then be said that the ''story contains a moral.'* 

Lord Acton says: ''Unless the ethical sagacity of our race is subject to changes it Jurisprudene« hai 
remains unable to advance. What today is esteemed as a virtue may at one time uutn'^r'^uuAc«». 
have been deemed a vicious habit; defective jurisprudence, for instance, has changed 
with the latitudes. If King James had witches burned, and if Machiavelli taught 
regicide as an art, then we ought to keep in mind the age in which they lived and let 
them be judged by their contemporaries." Correct. Acton has in view social ethics, 
that nugatory morali^m which results from changing world-theories as reflected in Soraiu^nSiäSMiltd 
public opinion. Now, do we not find almost the same discrepancies inside the pale of ewuintion!' stul. 
Christian culture? Sybel points them out in saying: "Neither classic nor Christian 
antiquity, neither the Middle-Ages nor the Reformation, took any offense at the wild röSif Jhii?S**SJrid- 
outrages of wars, at the tortures of cool criminal justice, at the extirpation of adver- ^„uic^ÄiS"**"* '" 
saries. In comparison with barbarities like these the horrors of our revolutions and 
reactions seem as child's play. The thought that the life of each man has a sig- 
nificance for, and is of consequence to, every other, has gained working force only in 
the last century." Upon the whole this judgment against ecclesiastical ethics is EoeiMi..ticaiethieano* 
correct; for in the main they were but legalistic regulations of outward deportment. ^TcMirtl^^nHty, i.e. 
Whatever the church conserved in her dogmas had its reflex in public opinioib dTJ^rt^Mt/ *'*^*^ 
tantamount to the reflection of the tendencies of each age in the history of dogmatics, choroh-dosma. »haping 
Public opinion of former times was in unison with what the doctrines of Christian EJJlaeÄrnJw 
theology imply, which, however, was generally either misunderstood or misconstrued, chTi.tian doetrinet 

or kept out of sight by the administrators of the church on grounds of expediency. "JJ^oTiS? " *""* 
The application of the truth, as put up in general formulas, to special phases of 
thought and life, rested in the discretion of the church, rested there imbedded like ä 
crystal in an old rock. After the right of private judgment had been established 
public opinion set this crystallised thought free, the generalness of legalism was dis- 
solved. If not caricatured, the doctrinal precept becomes a vital maxim and serves 
society as a strengthening element. Its controlling influence being felt through- 
out the social organism, commotion and opposition are roused, and in the process en- „j^ . . 
suing "public morality" (that which the Americans call "moral suasion") is generated, civio moraiism of 
It is that which a few moments ago, was called social morality indiscrimination from "^<*™^ suasion" 
Christian ethics. It must be clear that Christianity with its contents of truth ^ ^^ i ^^ 
cannot be held responsible for this rather shiftless morality which in palpable form from Christian 
is nothing but the product of social commotions, effecting, at its best, only an out- ®^^^^* 
ward polish upon the manners of a people. That morality is legalistic. It takes its l^*Sl!?by"p?iJ2iJiio 
growth from custom and from disgust with custom. JJ^lSl' flSS^'ifr'**'"' 

A moral plant of this kind may succeed. The possibility cannot be denied that a wYth'Shlm.'^"' '^'""^ 
system of moral philosophy may start out with personal right as a premise, and pro- 
ceed through domestic relations and institutions of state or organised societies up to 
the common rights of humanity. Universal history in its continuance is essentially Hi«tonr^ihe>raduai 
the gradual realisation of genuine manliness in all of man's social relations. "The manmiM^in !ruoc"ui 
continual approach to virtuosity in moral matters is tantamount to the growth of *''"' 
nature's nobleman, that is, the growth of history's ideal of a man bearing the feat- 
ures of the divine image," says Trendelenburg. "This growth towards perfection can- fn^S^fiJiiS»«"****' 
not thrive, however, unless the nations mutually complement each other in exchang- JtSlSTnaVare*! 
ing their best attainments, temporal and spiritual, and become willing to give and '''*''**"*'TuniBLB>mju. 
to receive". 

8uch progress in mere legalistic morality, however, affects not the inner motives 


of the multitude. Man may be better situated under the regime of such a social m^m^^^mt!^ 
morality and urbanity, but this does not say that he has become better in himself. h?m .''A^^! to^bT*"* 
Upon the scaffolding of a tower in course of construction, one or a few may stand to hJlJ^b^''* '^^ 
higher than those working about its base. Up there not many have room; up there "^ 
the view is wider, and the wages, perhaps, are higher, too. But that one, of those few 
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above the rest of his fellow-laborers is not therefore the more virtDouB. Sach is 
exactly the case in the history of advancing civilisation. 

In the face of this fact the question is decided already, whether with that kind 
of moral progress the happiness of man keeps pace. Again we may be reminded even 
of the dangers which necessarily become ever more menacing, of the dangers larking 
beneath the thin, glittering surface of a public morality,, that is, from beneath the 
good manners of refined training. 

Because people are civilised, any sign of an upheaval of domestic soeiety is 
frowned lown, tho the same thing in a foreign country, in Cliina, for instance, may 
be deemed justifiable because of being conducive, perhaps, to the Christianising of 
that empire. A revolution in Italy is encouraged, because it might weaken hierarchal 
supremacy. We reconcile ourselves to a war between two nations, or to an insur- 
rection in Brazil or Cuba, because we expect our export to become stimulated 
thereby. 

The hypocrisy of the social morality of utilitarianism and expediency has in- 
creased with the facilities to legalise shrewd acts of dishonesty by Judicial techni- 
calities. Nevertheless, there is no default or decline of moral progress, such as it is. 
It cannot be said that the seeming increase of crimes or the real increase of disso- 
luteness would in themselves prove retrogression. It might prove that the meshes of 
criminal Justice are knitted somewhat looser. But the increase is explained by the 
fact that criminals are caught more easily than ever before, and that publication 
brings vicious actions speedily to general notice. Statistics are being perfected so as to 
counteract evils. As a set-off against the increase of modern^ legalistic wickedness 
we may point to many signs in proof of philanthropic enthusiasm, as for instance 
the greater care taken of the poor and fallen ones than in times past» or the contri- 
butions taken up to mitigate the miseries into which districts may be plunged at any 
moment. The real impediments to progress, the dangers threatening public mo- 
rality lie, as previously discussed, in the satiety with overdone social differentiation, 
in the moral unconcern, mental lassitude, and apathy of nations growing old. 

Yet on the whole we repeat, taken collectively, that a certain progress, call it 
''public suasion," legalistic, civic or utilitarian morality is not only possible but a 
fact in evidence. 

In Russia and Hungary the ten souls, averaging to a square mile, live in greater 
destitution than the hundreds in Belgium. This is equivalent to the fact that the farmer 
of today enjoys more comfort than the baron of ^ D. 1500. And it is true that this 
external comfort, and security of person, protected by all kinds of insurance, is not 
on the decline; that good manners and social order are, on the whole, more respected; 
that the civiUsed nations under the sway of legalistic morality are unconsciously 
advancing from a state of natural bondage to more and more independence of mind. 
The improvement of state institutions is evidence of this advance and warrant its 
continuity. The state represents, as Dahlmann said, ''the accumulated savings of 
human experiences and disposes of the power implied in that wealth, which ought to be 
applied in conducting the weaker majority of the race to higher stages of civilisation." 

Nothwithstanding this admission we deliberately assert that an ethical progress 
in the proper sense, correllative with religious progress seizing all the marching 
columns of mankind ought not to be expected, for progress after the manner in 
which mere morality advances is here impossible. Ethics roots to religioa. The 
symposium between Huxley, Manning, Salisbury, Gladstone, Tyndall, etc, published in 
1876 has made this incontrovertible. And religion, which in reality must be Ghrlsto- 
centric, cannot be trained into anybody, cannot be inherited. It needs to be goLerated 
anew in each person as pneumatic life. Nothing else will avail to subdue those pas- 
sions which ever afresh threaten to subvert the progress of mere legalistic morality, 
which constantly endanger our modern sensitive state-organism based upon grounds 
easily shaken by partisan politics, underneath which uproarious intentions are aglow. 

§290. Whilst we put the upward wave-lines of moral advance upon reeord,and 
give it due credit upon statistical tables, we dare not ignore the sinking waves of the 
religio-ethical movement. This is being run down because it does not run out into 
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{generalities and into the masses, bnt goes soliciting person by person to move up- 
wards. Laurent demonstrates 'that the idea of progress ought to become manifest in ^ngnm in »»pect to 
respect to religiousness as well as in regard to morality and sociology.'* £^^»^1^! «^ 

Is then, this demand insisted upon, tho we found compliance to it impossible? ""'"'^''^'^^uSI^r. 
Does it not sound as if issuing from the desire to drag religion, too, into the service of ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
mere utilitarianism? True civilisation can not be said to develop in the usual sense ^ijl^.i^«^ 
of the term, as culture does. It always proceeds invisibly from the depth of con- ^^SdHii^'^^ 
sciousness, and is conditioned by the attitude this consciousness takes toward the 
Supreme Good. It proceeds unconsciously inasmuch as thought is determinated and 
modified by the desire of the will and according to the more or less intensity of the 
feeling of quality. 

Considering the religious problem in its bearing upon public, that is, social» problem: niicKm» 
legalistic, utilitarian, or political morality, the first question to be met is, whether ^^'»^ »»^ "*»^'«- 
religious improvement does not follow from the progress so far discussed and 
acknowledged. 

We are obliged to Kant for a sentence corroborating our view, which we may be ^^^/Ei JJJJ^^T* 
allowed to put in evidence. In his ''Beligion inside the limits of pure reason," he Eif ''"•"**''*'**|'ii,. 
concedes that ''man is apt to be restored to troe hnmaalty, to become a oew nao ooly by a 
sort of reffeoeratioii, which Is taatamoaflt to a chaof e of heart, eqnivaleot to a reoovatloo.'* 

• -* ^ the epoeUliel In moral 

In this conclusion Kant crowns all that we have previously marked down concern- phuoeophy. 

ing this matter. It was clear to Kant, the specialist of the topic under discussion, 

that a moral commnalty is the proper sease conld be coaceived by thoosht to ao other AmonjeommnnitrM* 

form thao «'as a people ander role of divine laws.** These laws, he further argues, must ^!T^i^ySir!£at 

stand secure against arbitrariness, must stand above human authority. ''Hence an ^>^*^>^''''' 

ethical commonwealth can not possibly be thought of, unless it be conceived as a 

people governed and becoming civilised by divine laws, as a people of God." uw« eeeai« «oii»* 

"Properly," Kant adds, "this can only be initiated by God himself. To found a above hi^Mihoriif. 
moral people of God is a work whose accomplishment is to be expected from God ThepoHtniateeofKMit'ft 
alone, not from man." This is what Kant's reason demands. We have seen previous «uli^oreuviou » 
to this, that as members of this community new personalities are required, renewed Te^topm'ent* of 
by "a kind of regeneration." What does this imply? eivni^aion. 

With reference to what has been said about the renewal of man we may thus "n^'?'^^* 


further illustrate the matter: Standing before the show case of a jewelry store, we ut„ii,iri^„ormii«nMd 
admire the display of crystals and precious stones in all possible colors of the purest JJJJJStS* todLSiJlT 
dye. The collection reminds us of what our juvenile booldets contained about fairy buteou jeweu. 
gardens. We perceive the mysteries of the mineral kingdom before us in palpable u^i>r^oH|duuty 
forms; formerly hidden in dark cavities they are now disclosed to us. Their glitter- contrJtuLtrated by 
Ing splendor dazzles the eye, but warm our emotion they cannot. These cold stones ^^T^t^dT * 
represent the most delicate phenomena of the largest kingdom of nature apart from "*^ ^^ ^'^^' 
the exquisite art by which they were ground, polished and mounted. Yet they can jde^uSt^^^eSk.' end 
exert no higher influence than to excite cold curiosity and, perhaps, covetousness or 'XS!^uMn£^^ 
envy. They are all deficient in one thing, the inner life. In an analogous sense the same ^521^*" **" i a. 
thing is lacking in the realm of the political, legalistic morality of the natural unre- 
generated man, sometime identified with "natural religion." That morality consists 5»,^«^^,^, 
of the polish of the fashionable, the "accomplished" or the "cultured" people and is mSJeiito m »u'lt. 

• • J» • « .J.« M m» a jlory or culture aoee no« 

artistically mounted upon calculating or affected politeness; notwithstanding certain ««««d^enfljmaf th« 
brilliancy or even natural bonhomie, at its best, it is bare of genuine cordiality, bare 
of the pneumatic inner life. Legalistic and utilitarian humanitarianism cannot even hale^uTtdita 
pass as an imitation of this inner life, much less take its place as a sort of surrogate. b^V^^iiii^en^Vn4 

As a matter of course this formative life from above proceeds in the diagonal -to Ehri!S2Stj, 
the processes under mere natural conditions. It begins with the ego becoming theeSMebetorimt 
reminded of its selfhood and destiny, being inwardly drawn, and feeling itself to be SI^^i^^l^*^ 
known by the personal God with whom the ego Imows that He is on speaking terms, rtoinc from beiow; 
It grows into the comprehension of the perverted condition of things and qa^^virt^ri^" in. 
of the ego, and discovers that in consequence of this perversion, this very ego had The new ufe from 
haughtily raised itself to an imagined central position. For this reason the new life '^"^ 
under the renewal of self consciousness, begins withselfknowledge. The ego, breaking »JSSÜt **"**""" 
down under its preeumptuoua aspirations, allows itself to be transmitted to a higher 
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IS^^J!^^ ^ * organism, disavowing its selfishness and wrong self assertion. Thus the ego becomes 

itionto Ai^ organ, a member. And from this new position it engages at once in a settlement 

^•^2^'^^oppoiMoii with the wide world, that is, with the organised opposition to the spiritual 

counterpart, and its oppressive, degrading impositions. The ego breaks, as formerly 
with its selfglory, so now with the seductive glory of the world. It experiences a 
great change in its world-consciousness. And through both these new cognitions, 
after relinquishing selfishness in principle, there looms up and grows brighter and 
brighter the conception of Grace, that form of God-consciousness so different from all 
that had been thought of before, but which internally always had lain dormant as an 
unaccountable divination. It is now clearly recognised that it was this divination 
and Grace in which the process of regeneration commenced, illumining the soul in 
its totality like a solemn and silent sunrise, and shedding transparent light through 
the whole person now knowing itself to have been inwardly apprehended by God. 
This consciousness of God and Grace also closes the progress of renewal. Man finds 
himself to become ever more deeply attached to, and to be ever more vitally incorpor- 
ated into, the Head and Mediator and Savior. Man virtually flods himself resting upon» 
and trusting in, and being supported by, Him— finds himself the more independent 
from the world and liberated from his own selfishness; finds himself safe and secure 
in the realisation of his destiny. Trying to describe the inner life of the Regenera- 
ted" person of man in the full sense of the word, we could only repeat ourselves with- 
out becoming any the better understood by those, who for reasons well known to them- 
selves, have not as yet had those experiences. Suffice it to subsume that this new 
man, whilst serving out his time, already stands ruling above it in the sphere of eter- 
nity, until he is to be fully transmitted into the form of eternal existence. His inner 
life as concealed in the present state is supernatural, is peace and equanimity— it is 
glory, that is, beauty in its completion. 

Moralism and ethics have to be distinguished from one another Just as their 
respective products, culture and civilisation differ as to their origin, nature and suc- 
cess. In order to illustrate the contrast let us look down upon a simple wild flower 
decorating the borders between the woods and the heather. By a mystery, we call it 
life, material substance was here elevated to its highest glory, which, as compared 
with the splendor of the precious crystal or the star, is a miracle. It was life, 
mysteriously interceding and animating inorganic matter, which led the little wild 
flower up into its own wondrous world, into the company of most select associates. 

That which causes the contrasting beauties of the crystal and the flora, also con- 
stitutes the difference between the fame of the natural-moral and the glory of the 
mystical new life. This intellectual morality is a utilitarian graduation of all 
which is good, and true, and beautiful in the realm of the secondary good. These 
natural ideas with all their influences upon the formation of public life in a general 
way would not have obtained their present recognisance if it had not been for the 
benign influences of Christianity. Altho shaped under religious patronage these 
ideals are but the result of a slow development from below, the products of long 
series of adjustments and traditional habits. Whilst on the contrary that which the 
Church understands and means by the "mystery of godliness" is a new life, the mir- 
acle of ''regeneration", forming the soil which alone yields Christianised culture, L e, 
civilisation. 

§ 231. No further than the community of the "Regenerated" lies potent within 
the present preparatory forms of social life, can it assume visible outlines. This is 
the reason why the history of this community as to its exteosWcoess appears as if it 
had sustained continual defeat and as being on the decline. The fact is, that in pro- 
portion to the expanse of cultural progress, to the spreading out of civilisation, 
the intensive power of religious spirituality is, as far as numbers go, taking a down- ^ 
ward course, is at least restricted to a small minority. The extent of that domain in 
which the spirit under manifestations of true CK>d-consciousness holds sway, visibly 
«; of**"**** diminishes in comparison with the spread of intellectual and politico-moral culture, 
with the spread of modem world-consciousness now going under the name of Chris- 
tian civilisation. Along the wave-line of this culture, commencing in the Orient and 
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ranning over Athens to the present age, we observe the line of spiritual advance fall- ^^•fii*?tät*TMrJ£« 
ing behind. The one sphere of domioioo broadens in txUni, whilst the other, the "„"^^iJ^in^iSliSI 
sphere of lervlce, narrows down to invisible inteosity. SiÄ*" taTwu« 

The God-idea belongs to the original consciousness of man and is therefore com- 
mon to all. This being the fact it seems to follow, that every cnltare should rest upon ^onlL^^^S^il^ 
cult, that is, upon the cultivation of this consciousness. Indeed, the diversity of labor, ^ture ''^^ 
education, and organisation, into which humanity has differentiated itself, ought *^^^'''^'' 
to have been supported and illumined by this idea. For reasons of the inner differ- Id^'^J'SS" *'**"* 
ence between the moral and the religious sense, this was not the case, tho both are «»»üob»««- 
designed to approach toward one another and merge in final unification. IS^ifle^^^* 

The ancient theocracies attempted to force unification of the two fomffi of con- b^w^nth« moral «nd 

the reiiftoos Moie 

sciousness, of the ethical and religious issues. The attempts at forced unification re- »»«» th«ii«si*et of 
suited in the religious life being rendered political and diplomatic, in its remaining ^/{^'„^^"S'od'^d 
interlocked with the thought of compressive uniformity. Very soon, however, symp- ;j'j[{-*^"£^"^ 
toms of the separation of the ethico-political from the religious institutions became meri«. 
noticeable. The philosophical sects of India, the ''mysteries/' the Orphikans and Py- Theoermci« numapMi 
thagorsBUS of Europe, the mode of keeping a priesthood and kingship apart in th^ ^'^«^'itj^f '^^'^*"' 
mosaic theocracy not to be forgotten, are the signs that political formations and relig- R«ii,ioa. «nd poutiui 
ious thought no longer covered each other. In the »ras of Christianity the separation l^^^ b^k^^^ - 
of the ecclesiastical from the political organisation was felt to be a necessity and ••f**^- 
was finally, tho only in principle, carried out SiSoäSSSS*" *°* 

That is to say, that religious ardor no longer warms up the political bodies of ^J^**»«**"«^ 
nations. Religiousness has withdrawn into closer quarters, so as to be able to retain 
its intensity. The extremities of the body politic become free, and have rather grown ^M^oat^tS^th?^' 
cold in regard to religion. 

It is only for the sake of truth, not from pleasure in reproach, to be reiterated that L*!!I^to bif^iTatod 
the majority of the functionaries representing the cause of God-consciousness are in 2^i1Jil*,I*!^iIl7«wta4o 
a great measure responsible for this state of things, which made the final separation ^'^^ti^int^'it^' 
of the church from the state a historic necessity. In its results this rejection of the g^^i J,„^|^, 
"government of religion" accrued to the advantage of ethico-social progress; for thus ^^,^^'*'°,ibi,^ 
alone could freedom in general be preserved. Deplorable as it is, the course of relig- the^nimri>ation of 
* iousness as an all pervading and solvent principle is, to outward observation, on the 
decline, the more the nations partake of the modem cultural progressiveness. As the separation 
metals oxidise when exposed to the air, so Christianity becomes indiscernible to the ^dstate'^"'^ 
worldly-minded as soon as the breath of worldlinees touches it. Natrium, the essence SJ^£jSSS?S,. 
of salt of which Jesus spake more than parabolically, in illustration of the genuine p"^'^*»<» »« fre«iom. 
congregation, is for this very reason visible scarcely for a moment. däK.'Ttüul^* 

And as corrosion proceeds toward the interior where the sterling quality of the obterratioii. 
core alone remains, in order to lend its strength to the whole, and to bear up the rot- tim "laTbibi* chureh" 
ting crust: so is the invisible strength of the church to be protected by a certain ap- r«pr««iitodb7th« 
pearance which is not intended to be attractive to the uninitiated mind, that ever whi^'iuu'^i^'th? 
allows itself to be misled by outward appearances. This observation leads us to find ^umTth^^uinfii^ 
the true exegesis of Daniel's vision. fiSK"'"*^ *" ""* 

The primitive Church and the annal-writers of the Middle-Ages interpreted int«ri.r«uiioii of 
Daniers image of the monarchies in their way correctly enough as inverted progress ^^H^uS!"'*'* n'». 
and increasing decay of worldly power— neglecting only the consideration as to the 
cause, the profanation of culture. 

Once more we have traced the two lines into which the original unity of con- 
sciousness was split asunder. More than once we have shown how and why the parts 
had been intended to permeate and pervade each other and finally to reunite. The 
proto-type of this intent was manifest in a sufficiently clear manner. 

When the Apostle upon the Areopagus adopted the word of the pagan poet "for ^^ ^ 

we are also his oifepring", he bent back the line of worldly culture pursuing the one- ««opi^Jb^d bwrkth« 

sided conception of the thought of humanity into line with the proper concept of the ilTt^unrwithVr^f«" 

thought of true humanism. He showed that worldly morality ought to return to and '^*****" ""*° (i». 

unite with the religious affluence from the the common source, in order to attain to uniflcationof raiigioi» 

the state of real virtue, harmony, and peacefulness. He projected a future unification jjj^^*«»-««"**^ 

of culture and cultus, of the religious and the ethico-political (or social) issues and 
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THE BAD PÜBUGLY TO BE ADJTTDGBD. Ill B. GH. Y. § 232. 

insdtatefl, paisoant to the preordained aims and ends of historic advance towards 
true civilisation. In this sense, which is also that of Domer's Ethics, we work for 
the development of the moral sense in unison with the religious on separate, but 
converging lines. For Paul, and Herder, and Domer agree, that '*religion means the 
highest degree of humanism possible to be obtained by man." 

CH. V. THE WORLD IN THE STATE OP PERFECTION. 

§ 232. ''Common sense and wit have indeed incarnated a great truth in the term 

of devil," says Montegazza. This exclamation he made at the sight of the wellfed 

apes in a Hindoo temple— in their bathing pond— and of the gilded image of a 

irigantic monkey which the sanctuary incloses. These remartcs we mean to utilise 

in considering the consummation of the world's development after the manner in 

which we spoke of its judgment In the transmutation of the' world into the state 

of perfection, our concept of its government will become yerified and all the causes 

pending in the highest court will show justice to come out triumphant at last. 

«•Altho," says Carlyle, 'the world in which we live does not belong to Satan, yet 

at bottom he always occupies room in it somehow, from whence to break forth now 

and then." 

This is the unsophisticated and unphilosophical apperception of that basest 

factor in history, which has been tolerated for the time being to obtrude himself upon 

and to muffle himself in history. 

It has been demonstrated, how at the final manifestation of the ideal proto-type of 
history, the principal factor of the Bad, that which "ought not to be," phosphorescing 
forth from the dark, will be ejected from the world of men. 

We deemed it a demand of logic, that this principle is to be conceived as con- 
centrated in a personal wilL Only thus are we able to discriminate between the 
demoniac will and that of the human personality, and to charge the seductive Insti- 
gation to an entity of the spiritual world, which finally is to be expelled from the 
realm of the secondary good at the time of its elevation into the realm of the 
Supreme Good. 

"The aim of history cannot but lie in the realisation of that thought which is 
fully objectivised or projected in man, and is to be realised through man in every 
respect and to all those forms to which the finite is apt to conform itself, for being 
taken up by, and to be assimilated into, the ideal". In another place W. v. Humboldt 
adds, "that the diversified divulgation of the powers of the human mind must be the 
object which history aspires to render manifest". This conclusion is clothed in 
somewhat misty language. But we have already become informed as to the essential 
truth contained in Humboldt's postulate, at the time when we demonstrated the com- 
plete revelation of every faculty and function of the human mind as the goal of his- 
tory. One circumstance, however, remains to engage our attention for an hour. 

The full realisation of the thought projected in man "in every respect, in aU 
forms in which the finite is apt to conform itself", involves the equalisation of the 
real as a physical entity with the ideal, involves the merging of both. We keep in 
mind that, as regards the transformation of the physical world into the state of per- 
fection, "the world of man" solely was under our focus. We have now only to go one 
step further, a step for which, at the previous contemplation of the final completion 
of the physical world, we were not quite prepared. In so much as the minds of phil- 
osophers had been engaged with a multiplicity of worlds, they lost themselves in 
unveiling suppositions. This will be the case always, whenever human nature is not 
properly conceived in its sublimity— which fatal neglect consists in not recognising 
the entire visible universe as belonging to man in the manner as the pedestal 
belongs to the statue. 

The cosmos is involved in the fate of man, who is appointed to be its lord and mas- 
ter. With his appearance nature's development was arrested; failing in his destina- 
tion nature declined to respond to all his requests and desires, and became antag- 
onistic to his pretensions. Man being restored, his environments rise with him. Man's 
redemption means nature's reconciliation. His calling upon earth preeminently 
includes the duty to redeem nature by improving and elevating it along with 
his own selfcultivation« This is almost entirely conditioned by close observation of 
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its relations to him and of his duty towards it. It is entrusted to his care and becomes Beaions for the 
readjusted in its subservience to him until, sequent to the crisis of physical creation ^^'^J^os^u^^ 
in its totality, it is bound to conform to his newly resurrected life. "The problem of i'^Jo^Y^ *" **^« 
human life is identical with the project of the universe," as Eucken corroborates the ^ ^ ™^^' 
inferences here drawn from analogous facts. Han b to redeem nature. 

In addition to the result of our former inquiry as to the destiny of the physical tt^ i2^u 
cosmos we now come to draw the final conclusion upon the subject. d^iopment» 

We touched upon the existence of a created spiritual world. An objection to this J?JJS!d tl ** "*'**^ 
doctrine or apperception cannot be raised on philosophical grounds. Whatever may ü^i^ü^^u.?^ 
be thought about the ranks of an angelic world is here irrelevant Their's is a sphere 
of a spiritual existence. Of the physical, visible part of creation man is the final ob- 
ject and end. In him the physical meets the spiritual sphere for the purpose of their 
blending. 

The celestial part of creation is included in this general unification in order to S'ti^.^i^^: ^"'' 
perfect the final consummation. It is included inasmuch as it, too, was intended to ^''/i^'^^** "^ ""^ 
serve man's best interests. The celestial part must be included in the transit to per- p>»»i<»«p"«*» ■«««»•• 
fection, else the reinstatement of man into the sovereignty over the universe would JJ,*,jSri^^,"Sf bwnd 
not be warranted, and the end of the fight for the possession of the world would i° '»*''• 

. 1 ^. . ij J In the trmnMetlon to 

be left UnaeCldea. perfeetlontheoeleeyal 

Abodes of angelic beings may exist in such plenitude that in comparison with fn^aded- *^ """"^ 
them this visible cosmos, dispersed as it is into confusing heaps of stars, and in its eke the 
constraint under mechanical laws, is to be taken as a very small part of creation In its ^e"tij?htfor the 
totality, as no more than "a dark place." Conscious of the risk incurring in the possession of 
transgression of our limit, we state this merely as a probability. But it does not in- not be alnured!^ 
validate our assertion that all of these realms would yet amount to no more than en- ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^,j,^ 
velopings of man and his world. As this narrower, visible cosmos centers in man, ^*'^'JJi'^J£'*'°' 
so the cosmos encircling our universe is connected with, and related to him« All 
spheres take part in man's development and are awaiting his completion. When eompieted/tS!e imu 
after the final crisis the idealty of man is rendered complete, then that consum- ^ae'rOTwMciTaiithe 
mation will^ ensue for which all spheres are preparing; and the thorough-going p»p!i^7 ^'"°'^'* 
change of the entire universe will take place, in which the material and soluble The visible world 
substance will be fashioned into forms concrete and indissoluble and immaterial, ofthewopil?f^* 
yet no less material than the substantiality of which mind, in the present state true reality and 
even, may form a conception. permanency. ^ ^^ 

§ 233. We remember from a previous discussion of this subject, that this visible M*terui nbrtuiee 
world surrounding us in palpable shapes» is but the symbol or emblem of the world Se^^uS^^S 
of true reality and permanency veiled by this coarse materiality. '"^'^ 

Nature in its transciency and formations of stuff consists of more than mere !t^?tJä7nühie to^* 
phenomena of the material substance. It is just this matter as we call It, which is "*•"'"*'' •""•»•"«»• 
one of the world's unsolved riddles, because substance in its essentiality is more 
imperceptible than the essence of salt, the quickly oxidising natrium. It is indis- Matter in its 
cernible to scientific examination for good and very natural reasons. For matter in appearance is 
its present appearance, in the visible form of nature is not what it ought to be, and i^iT^^^^^ oucrht 
must cease to be for any purpose whatever. It is, therefore, of no permanency. It 
is but disengaged force, which, instead of gravitating in life intrinsic, gravitates in f^i^u^"*""^ 
its own center. p.r»«i..cy. 

Recent conclusions of natural philo6(q;>hy have corroborated this condition. Nat* 
ural philosophy has, irrespective of Baader's views, repeatedly averred that visible JS^r^aJilA 
matter can be accounted for in no other way than as having issued from immaterial gJ;J,^>;^7^ "^YiS 
principles. At the outset we conceded, for argument's sake, to the interpretation of pmms, lot». 
Leibnitz, who tried to extricate matter from its confused, materialised condition by 
proposing the monads, in order to improve upon the view which had been entertained» 
from times immemorial, namely, that nature pure and simple had become inverted ^i^^ i, ^i^i^ ^ 
into coarse materiality by a crisis prior to the creation of man. Fechner as well as ^^^ physical 
Lotze knows nature to be an entity, imbued with psychical vitality and energy from same^node as 
its first beginning. The correctness of their inductions was acknowledged, and iuf^ance afteots 
resulted in the axiom that mind is able to afPect physical matter in the same modQ the ponderable, 
as imponderable substance affects the ponderable. 
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Oar object in stating these findings is simply to coax out the conf es.sion that 
matter— rhaving protruded from an invlsible nature» invisible at least to our eyes, 
and attempting to substantiate its possibility of becoming an abnormity— is also 
adapted to become reabsorbed or transmutated into the original state of 'invisible 
existence. Coarse sand is transformable into transparent crystal glass without any 
change of its essence. All we claim is that in a similar manner the earthly visible 
stuff, the lightless geological mass» is to be considered as reducible to its original 
condition, to its essential naturalness. Nature thus sublimated, as it were, will no 
longer be the veil concealing the spiritual world, or the mere semblance of the Beau- 
tiful and the Sublime, but will continue to be its most adequate expression without 
any further possibility of degradation. 

Simultaneous with the final crisis pursuant to the reappearance of the True Man, 
the Mediator, and with the transfiguration of the cosmos into a state of different per- 
ceptibility, man will appear in the glory of his original destination. In the present 
state he is hemmed in and hampered by a corporeality which paralyses his most in- 
tense and normal aspirations. Our means of communication with our surroundings 
are insufficient; the unsatisfactory communication depends entirely upon a very 
feebly wrought, extremely sensitive and therefore most fragile nervous system of 
which our reflecting consciousness has scarcely a partial control. 

The transactions necessary to report a sensation to our sensorium and to return Uie 
answer, requires a certain time. The most important actualisation of the will has to accommo- 
date itself to the complicated apparatus of nerve- threads and firanirlions,requirinff time for the 
performance of its duties. Hence only one thoucrht or act can be accomplished at a time, our 
day-consciousness can only proceed in the slow form of tedious intermediation. And yet we 
know of a different form of the mind^s activity, not explicable by the most subtile observation 
and most elaborate doctrine of nerve- reaction. That form of consciousness which we call **nn- 
reflected", that part of the mind which is evidently free from the restraints of space and time, 
permits of our ratlocinative conclusion that the mind can work independent of the body and 
its functuary organs, and that certain states of mind are observable which border on disem- 
bodiment. It is asrreed to, at any rate, that our knowledge and doings are under durance of a 
cumbersome technique, that thpufirht and deeds are hindered by the temporary formation of 
the body which in this respect is inadequate to the nature of the mind. 

Along with the transmutation of the cosmos thus indicated, the mysteries will 
become disclosed which are as yet veiled by, but shine through, this temporary con- 
stitution of human nature. The dua^ form of consciousness becomes liberated from 
^ts polar strains. In a new form of corporeality the human being assumes and as- 
similates to itself new organs answering its new environments in the changed order 
of things. Now at last has man entered the state of perfection. For after the reap- 
pearance of the proto-type or image after whom man was created, his corporeality is 
to correspond with that of the glorified Mediator. The mystical temple edifice, repre- 
senting the realisation of what was true in the thought of theocracy; the habitation 
of the glorified Head with its glorified members, will be mystical no longer, but will 
stand forth complete as originally planned before creation began. Then at last man 
stands out conspicuously In the grandeur of his perfection. With this consummation 
history comes to a close. The fabric of the visible is then taken down, having ful- 
filled its purpose of serving as the scaffold in the upbuilding of that temple. 

When the architect has completed the rearing of his monumental work, the auxiliar- 
ies of frames and scaffoldings must vanish with the building rubbish, and the contrivances 
and tools are put aside. Under the praises of the multitudes dedication is celebrated. Such an 
occasion forms a fitting analogy to that moment which inaugurates the course of the endless 
aeons. The new family of mankind in holy community reveals the glorious realisation of 
man*s being and destiny. The throngs of the spiritual realms, beholding it, unite in jubilant 
anthems of praise, and partake of the most intense raptures of blessedness. 

"The Beautiful," says Goethe, as related by Eckermann, ''is an original phenomenon 
never making its full appearance as such, becoming visible, however, in thousands of 
modifications wrought by one creative spirit." This Beautiful is going to reveal it- 
self in the harmony of man perfected. It will not consist so much in the sublime ex- 
hibition of human endowments hitherto hidden to the extent of fully one half of 
man's |potentialities, as in the beauty and harmony of his internal qualities being 
displayed in their full glory, when the tattered, earthly attire falls away from the 
spiritualised body. This turning inside out will result from the convergence of the 
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two lines of culture and cultus which hitherto ran in separate wave-lines repeatedly 
crossing one another in their several upward and downward courses. The majestic 
simplicity of the one has appropriated to itself the wealth of the other. Pious con- 
templation, childlike affection and gratitude, and ardency of consecration will no 
longer have to shun the seductive incitements of the manifold,ever diverting thought 
under the predominance of appetite and eccentric tendencies towards the periphery 
of externals. 

It was the propensity of temporal nature toward eccentricity, which made it cy- 
cle through the diversity of cultural aims and educating elements, whereby world- 
consciousness abandoned itself to worldliness. 

But after having been turned from its centrifugal tendency this world-conscious- the cfiUdren o'f 
ness will be embraced by God-consciousness iuto which it had become concentrated. ^.^^ consistB in 
Whosoever chose the attitude of affectionate child-likeness will come into posses- substance of aU 
sion of the whole inheritance of culture without any boasting of achievements, with- achiev^elnento.'^ 
out selfglorification. 

Gradually the whole circumference of civilised life, generally speaking, had been 
drawn into the centripetal movement and into the emotion of intense attachment un- 
til it rests contented in the center. From this center, by way of numberless variations, l^^utH ^* 
will radiate the copiousness of all that which is virtuous and soulful, graceful and 
elegant, in youthful bouyancy and manly strength. 

This beauty of the inner life will shine forth in external forms of beauty from * 
man, the now universally recognised head of creation. The inner life of chivalrous 
fancy and delicacy, marking the ideal of the romance, will be reconciled by the grace- T^!" 'iMi? ^iHuJSy oi 
fulness elaborated in the antique. The plastic embodiment of the Beautiful will be *''*'"p*''^"*'"«'"'' *• 
the main feature expressing the virtuosity of the all pervading spirit AU the beati- 
tude of the spirit-soul will radiate from the new psychical body, which commenced its 
harmonising development amidst the shadowy forms of earthly beauty. 

Then the great contrast between the higher and the lower world,between the celes. contm« betwMn th« 
tial and terrestrial, which hitherto had caused the intermediate strains of polarity Tnt«»* «Sticht. 
and all woeful departures and separations, will be abrogated by the Mediator, in 
Whom alone humanity finds its peace and rest 

§ 234. Man, being the theme of history, the realisation of the thought underly. Thermtöt hutmy. 
ing his entire being, and its exposition in every respect, must be the goal of history. 
This realisation proceeds under methods of freedom. In freedom man had to aflirm^ 
and to conform himself to, his given position and incumbent destiny. In this rela- 
tive freedom, whose preservation or regaining was enjoined upon him by the nature »Jul^o^r^om. 
of things, he was to make his potentialities evolve from their depths in a diversity of 
relatioiu«; in freedom he was to cultivate his gifts in the course of historic eventuali- 
ties. Without compulsion, under no other necessity but that of the Supreme Good Tod'eT'Do'^ei^l^ity 
he was to bring all the wealth of opportunities and accomplishments from the realm A!"*" «••»«p«»« 
of the secondary good into subordination to himself and into relation with the com. 
mon center of all. In his capacity as the acme of all created being, he was to 
bend all which he represented into proper relation to himself as he is related to God. 
Ever free to maintain this concentrative tendency throughout all the ever renewing 
and changing conditions, he was to verify the saying that "we are kindred to the 
deity", to adjust his reality to his destiny. In free selfconsecration during his term 
of probation, with the tests and the contest rendered necessary for the very purpose 
of adjusting his conduct, that is, during the historical development, he was to divulge h.„ ,« hrimr the n^m 
the mystery of his divine affiliation, the rich contents of his psychical and divine äluT wß» «S.*"** 
relations and obligations. Heretofore we symbolised ethical progress by con- 
current lines, each representing one particular phase of culture in competition with 
another through longer or shorter intervals. AU the ups and downs formed a figure 
showing the modes of cooperation, reciprocity, and mutual stimulation in behalf of 
historical advance through civUisation to glorification. For the sake of still clearer rif^um.ton"U'hhi 
exposition we may choose the metaphor of musical tones instead of geometrical "" ^ 
signs. 
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the reflection of Himself. 
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Tempter driven 
from tlie world. 


The purified 
world mau*8 own. 


In the polyphonic composition termed a fugue, one voice gives the theme, and 
whilst it pursues the intonated air, another voice sets in and still another, each in a 
modified key answering the melody in its own manner. The theme continues its 
part as the melody, intertwining all voices into one complex and purposive whole, 
tho now and then the theme may seem to be lost— but we need not stretch the 
metaphor. 

The one theme conceived before the beginning, the Son in Whom the thought of 
a world was conceived and projected, and through Whom it was realised, is now 
known and appreciated. In the first man this theme was intonated, and in a few 
distinct outlines the system of a developing world made its appearance. The theme, 
divined but not understood, was the basis of innumerable modifications ensuing. * 
The inner wealth of the composition became unfolded, tho not comprehended; in a 
wild torrent of discords the flood of tones often seemed to rush over the banks. As 
the vociferous noise of roaring masses seams to drown the theme, so the thought un- 
derlying the world's composition underwent perversions in those ethnical fac- 
tions which had broken loose from the unit of humanity. But the thought surviveB 
and revives, governs and gathers the medley of aberrations and opposing move- 
ments by strict contrapuntal rules; until at last the conflicting series are united 
again into majestic accords, until the harmony of unity rises from the perplexing 
confusion of diversity. So, speaking without metaphor, was the "Image" of the Med- 
iator the theme of history, in the form of a gift and a task, contained in the prophesy- 
ing figure of the first man at the beginning of history. 

The '^Image" bodily appeared, tho veiled, in the middle of the times, when in free 
selfeonsecration and inanition the One, as a "sign of men", wrought out the 
image in a new departure of development And finally it reappears and is reflected 
in a new humanity at the end of time. 

The work of history— the transition of the sublime Image of the Mediator, as pro- 
ceeding from unity to diversity, and the impartation of that glory given in the 
Head to the many destined to glory— is now finished. 

The key-note and the secret of the exceedingly wild and odd sounding polyphonic 
eoniposition— emerging and submerging in thousands of inexplicable implications 
and intrinsic methods, developing many variegated groups' andpitiable masses of 
detached humanity throughout times and climes far apart— exhibits, after all, a 
marvelous climax of the concert. The plant has grown to a tree upon whose 
branches those of all nations, which represent the blooming crown of creation, 
assemble and form the congregation of renewed men, of a reunited human family: 
the children of God bringing forth their fruits. 

The historic task of the nations being accomplished, history's secret becomes 
plain and conceivable. To that community, and through its instrumentality to the 
world, it is now rendered public and palpable why this image, impressed upon man« 
was to remain enigmatical until the riddles were solved; how they were solved 
through the entering of the "Likeness of God" Himself and by His return in majesty 
into the midst of that new humanity in which He ever saw the refiection of Himself. 
This reappearance signalises the execution, is the affirmation, of Judgment, and is at 
the same time the absolute criterion of its justice. This appearance now as before, 
is to be faced by the Bad in its everlasting attempts at maintaining itself. It was des- 
tined to be driven out of the world of men where it was thought to have firmly estab- 
lished itself, but where it had lost its power in the realm of new life, because the 
"Word of His mouth" paralysed the tempter. 

Now the purified world is man's own. It now becomes a system open to his in- 
stantaneous insight and immediate influence, no more to be forced into subjection by 
screws, and sledges, and pulleys, and derricks, but being at his service voluntarily and 
joyfully. This new organism of the renovated world is now the place where un- 
bounded freedom dwells, in which the nature of things is adapted to mirror the glory 
of the royal race in every possible variation of the Beautiful. 

Universal history is not the story of the earth alone. It is the memory of what- 
ever event took place in the universe, that is, of whatever concerned humanity and 
pertained to its world. 
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The original "Type^ entering time incognito as the ''Word" incarnate calls 
forth the new race, and convenes the assembly of His Kingdom. 

This earthly-Heavenly Kingdom always had been floating before the vision of g^at» of »lory of 
humanity, was always the innermost of three concentric circles revolving upon the the royal race. 
Mediator. Around this circle and in immediate proximity to it there revolves another. History th« »«mory of 
the circle of tho historic world. It is the task appointed to those of the inner circle ihe'^ilvem conning 
to pervade and to embrace the other in the same manner as the inner circle is at- ^''°'"'*''' 
tracted by its center. 

This second circle is again surrounded by a thlr^, the world of nature, the cosmical Earthly- 
organism. It was the task of the first circle to comprehend, yea, to surpass the em- kh^lom had 
blematic glory of the third, and to elevate to its own' source of glory this third circle «ver 

«^ - A« . A. ... m. ^ • . . - . . ''««n floating befoTv th« 

by way of the second, through culture. These three circles perfectly correspond vuion of humanity 
.to the triad: spirit, soul and body. three oonoentrio 

Now the work is done, as far as it could be done without abandoning or vio- ^^'^'^* 
lating freedom. History having risen from its first Insignificant premise, which con- lilistorio world 
tained the proto-type and motife of the whole, up to its fulfilled work, returns to its ^oJ^irsSriSt^n'the 
starting point in order to disappear. Spirit, soul and body are now translucent 3JSSIId"Jy*l£c'Srt«t. 
What has caused all the torments in this world of man, relapses into nothingness, rj^y^^ ^^{^ circle 
Qiat whatever had been a formative concomitant of history looms up in the new sphere i» the natural 
of permanency and unity, accompanied by the triumphant symphonies of all the ceS orBaoisEpf™ ~ 
spheres earthly and celesüal, in Honor of Him who was their Creator and Liberator. 


RESULT AND CLOSING REMA^^KS. 

It there Aay PMsibility for an Adequate Coastmction of A Philosophy of Hlftory? 

§ 235. Not unless we are permitted to avail ourselves of the aid of the deduc- DHiucUve method 
tive method. Unless we proceed from definite premises given in Christianity and jTr^sTrom aäl^t« 
preserved by. the Church, a somewhat satisfactory purview of the life of nations can- SITrbUuity?'' ^" 
not be gained. And such a philosophy will satisfy such only as grant the premises. 
This is to say: No system of philosophy, least of all of the Philosophy of History, can 
support Itself on a base of pure thought— it must be borne out by data. Unless these 
are adduced in evidence and cross-examined, as to the competency of their testimony! H'r^rt'T.y^m ^ 
it will be of no avail to arrange a system by interlinking all factors and effects per- p»'"***^»'' *^ »»'•*°^ 
taining to history into one locked syllogism. 

We found it necessary to take our position outside of history. But the formulas 
proposed from which, for argument's sake, we set out, have become testproof by em- '•HyiK>thrtic.i positiom 
piric facts inductively adduced and legitimately applied. ''Hypotheses may find ÜArmrtt« in' r«.utr". 
their affirmations in reality;" this was the result of Dr. RocholFs critical review of **' ^^'^' 

former attempts at philosophising upon history, from which we set out with the 
result now before us. 

A system of philosophy cannot be self supporting. What does that mean? ii5 charactS-^** 

"Human knowledge on the whole,'* says Schelling, ''has no character, no position nuiess supported 
unless supported by something which stands upon its own merits; and nothing is ll^h^rslandfon 
able to thus qualify itself and to be approved of, but what is real on the strength of »*» ^wu merit«", 
freedom". Well said, if Schelling only had not thought it necessary to fix freedom ^.^J! oiTtho* ** 
upon metaphysical grounds. It was a rather slow process by which he came to adopt strengrth of free- 
the great maxim, that "liberty is the Alpha and Omega of all phUosophy". We have ft«3f*?n ?uch"'' 
arrived at the same conclusion, but by way of induction, proving that which had sen«Lu.«. 

deductively been reasoned out. Always keeping in sight of solid facts, we took eth- critkum of seiieiiins'« 
nical material as we found it and as it still presents itself. roÄ.**" '****** '* * 

Throucrhout the course of our procedure« we were coerced by the necessity to seek the key «i ji^ity the a utd o 
of Interpretation in the matter itself, if phenomena were to be accounted for which otherwise of nil phiioMpby". 
baffle the understandinir of the most conspicuous events of history. Once more the method of i,„| ^„^ in «ightot 
Leverier may illustrate and -vindicate our mode of syllosislnff. Observation of disturbances in «««» facts. 
certain proups of stars, and the peculiar behavior of certain unknown bodies in their well The kpy to interpret 
known courses made it desirable to find out what caused these irregularities. Finally the history to be •migh« in 
savant believed that a certain hypothetical inference might set the matter dear. He surmised °^° "^ ' *^ 
gome undiscovered star to cause the trouble by its power of attraction. He demonstrated, how 
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Leverier 's "^ ^* irreffularltle« indieatinc hU auppoiition, made that auppoaition the only po«ibIe key 

hypothesis lead- ^ ^ satisfactory explanation. To him the presence of that obscure corpus delicti became 

ins to the sufficiently certain as to where at a certain astronomical spot its location in the immensity of 

8ta?and\he «P««» was to be computed. Galle, soon after, upon that very spot, detected the planet. This 

'disappearance of ^^ once made all the irregrularities disappear, and at the same time vindicated the le^ritlmacy 

the irreffu- of hypothetical theorising, 
larities. _ , , , .^ ^ - 

In an equal manner have we been necessitated from the beginning to reduce a 
uu»n« wd*""'*'''' set of irrational phenomena— encountered at every step of historical advance amidst 
• ttuU iD?i*atod bS^t the cosmical environments of man— to reduce the anomalies and disturbances, intdr- 
no* inieiiiffcue f eriug with the regular and rational course of things, to a cause indicated by the 

hidSIi'IflSfläi^ ' phenomena, tho not intelligible from the concurring, regular facts as far as they were 

known. We soon surmised a hidden factor which after its discernment would ex- 
plain it all. And we became enabled to point out the spot in the background of the 
EJnSwe'lSdirte?™* historical constellations where this malefactor is to be sought for, if the annoyances, 
ir"ÄKni''Jwi*uy* n P^Bterlug Mstory, were ever to be accounted for. If an explanation and solution of 
K^^fi^iCluatioiu, ***® peculiar tension, apparent between opposite forms of consciousness by which the 
and inmid b« detoetM *'^<^*®'^t world WBs reut lu two, wore to be discovered anywhere in history, it could be 
a th« praper moment, fouud at this cou juuctlou aloue. We also surmised that the grave questions with reirard 

to fear, guilt and horrible sacrifices, the problems of the descent of peoples, and espee- 
Theheaiinff of cially of the enigmatical phenomena originating in, and modifying, human eoiy 
Uie disrapture sciousuess— evory one of which problems agitated the nations because of their psychi* 
remedy ° ^° cal bearings upon each individual life— must find their solution at a definitely ap- 
•eeordinv toprMcrtption poluted placo aud at tho right moment. Furthermore, we made not light with the 
to be adminis- gravc and premoultory apprehension, that the disrupture of all the forms of existence 
ohwroh^ ^^® in this present life, which, notwithstanding their being lower by far as compared 

with its anti-types in the higher life of the future world of reality, would have to be 

brought to a logical and last actual equation. Since physical and ethical abnorm- 

^^uitolü^rud *° ities and logical dilemmas demanded the appearance of a factor efficient enough to 

M^m^tt^. make amends for them, the advent could ensue nowhere else but at the hour and 

place designated, and in the manner foreshadowed. 

We confided in the facts as represented by the Church. But we did not accept 
anoe^of Uie'^'^' its testimony without putting the sacred tradition to the test of experience, not with- 
ehurch^^^ out Offering the opportunity for freely experimenting upon the apparatus accessible 

recoflrnised the to every oue. 

of u^f^rwiT^^^' In the appearance of the Savior, as announced by the Church, we recognised the 
attractiveness, expected center of universal attractiveness, and the solution of all problems otherwise 

inexplicable. This Mediator we found to be the approved focus to whi<?h all those phys- 
ical, ethical and mental demands pointed, yea, the one in Whom all the lines cut each 
other. His appearance is fitly to be compared to the keystone which supports the 
ribs sprung from the depths and forming the grand, selfsupporting cupola of the 
Ke7i«on». «nd th« itonc expaiislve domo. Every stone in the cross-vault has its joints posited in the direction 
nciininf upon 1 ^^ ^^^ ^^.^ ^^ ^^^ curve. Tho form of each is designed with reference to its leaning 

toward this fore-ordained keystone. 

By this arrangemiBut of transmitting horizontal pressure into vertical thruss, 
The world- the open contrasts and tensions and problems were spanned, differing from 

thu'b^y'beariu' the earthly edifice in that the pressure comes from below, and the center of gravity 
weiffhl^rf ftiK *^^ attraction lies in the support from above as in the central sun— **the Center of 
leaven history a Equation*'. A world-theory discarding this body bearing upon all relations and at 
nnflTtobe"johied the same time bearing the weight of all of them, would, instead of a well built dome, 
together; represent an indiscriminate mass of parts whose uncouth shapes forbade their 

Jointure. 

Disavow the central person and the matters of this world will lie about in heaps 
eousisteiit theory of desolatiou, lie iu a dreary condition upon the periphery, distressful in a degree 
afid'mnkes^tho' equal to the ratio of their distances from the center; lie about in heaps of a dead 
much desired diversity without a purpose and deprived of any principle of holding them together, 
trlahTofduaiism without holding out any hope of unity; that is: under Anti-Christian aspects matters 
i?orid-theory*^ cau uever be perceived in any other condition, but that which prevents a consistent 
impossible. theory of human life, and renders the much desired unification of the truths of 

dualism into a monistic world-theory impossible. 
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Leayinff Toid the place of that center-piece inserted from abore» history as a worMihirtomuna 
whole would not only resemble a palace In rains, but would actually constitute an leeoutrueucni of 
imintelligible relapse into Tohu Yabohu—into a world "without form and void." ha'^ityf!lto imitr. 

We on our part have found the underlying plan. We found and followed the "' p*»^**-. 
traces and threads of unity by which the parts of fractured humanity, even the debris 
of civilisation, are held together for an eventual reconstruction of things, and to 
pledge a higher insight into their finality. Man not onw the 

In this plan we recognised the theme of history, and found the significance of ^n,^but ^ 
man to consist in his being not only the bearer of this plan, but also commissioned oommisgioned 

.^ ^ o .r *■ ^Q carry it out. 

to carry it out. 

Thither we were guided by induction. But once in possession of the Synthesis, SiSäTi'Jfth"*"** 
and knowing the secret of its combination, we were allowed to test and to verify our gfJSS! '*^'** '"*" 
conclusion and comprehension thus gained, by deductive ratiocination. 

We were justified in pursuing our interpretation of history in the light of 
the plan thus discerned. 

One of the fundamental questions was solved when to earthly history its sphere Present ufe 
had once been assigned. Well says H. Fichte: "Present life is incomprehensible ifbSftf no^*token 
unless taken as a fractional part of future fulfillment. Neglecting this relationship '"^'^^^'^^ 
of the part to the whole, life with reference to its beginning and end would be beset FuiflihnentT'^ 
with voids, and our thirst for understanding would be mocked Ina crael manner. ^ "' ^""^ 
But 01» life resembles the projeetional curve-line of a sectional cone whose upward JHT'*^'* '*"*'*■ "* 
direction, if profoundly figured out, necessarily points to an apex lying far beyond its {f{J*S'uS*bSlIir2iuoi» 
hyperbola." ^ ■ ~"^ 

This we found to be the case, as we went on our way. Something indefinite can * 

never be clearly understood; but now, under the aspect of its totality, history was 
brought within a compass in which, and to a focus from which, we were able to sur- 
vey this totality. 

From that center, which in accord with definite premises and self-evident postu- The worid- 
lates, had become substantiated, we obtained a full view. The calculus of that pro- ^^Jted'Saima 
Jection of the conical section proved to be correct. Beginning and end were rendered toientifio 
ascertainable. From this point of view we gained our world-theory which claims ^^^^^^^' 

scientific validity. 

In speaking thus of our part of human knowledge, we would like to be under- PMtiT«kii«mi«dfl«of 

^ ' pun, purpoM and goal 

stood as meaning the knowledge of the plan, capacity, design, purpose and goal of his- of nbtorr. 
tory— not the specified knowledge of all the material, or rather immaterial and irrel- 
evant, particles. 

Hie material of history is man; he is the substance of which history is made up. a« um« «a "■eieoM'* 
As little as "science" will ever be able to give the satisfactory explanation of matter ^ii dS^ hiM££?^ 
or substance forming our palpable environment, so little will historical research ever 7Tt?tb J^inti. *^ 
be able to materially change our views of life, or expound to us how, or of what in what ^ bow piriULutr 
essence, the human personality, the formative agent of history, is composed. And * *~'"'**'^' 
Just as little will we be able to answer a series of minor questions, perhaps irrelevant of'hStory ^^' 

to this composition. illustrated by the 

We claim to understand history, nevertheless. Holding up the ground-plans and of th?pian of mi 
designs of an edifice to our attention, knowing the purpose for which it is built— that SiflSiJ iuefi f 
is, possessing a conception of the whole— we come to understand the details in the 
design of the building. 

It cannot be taken as boasting, if we deliberately state that certainly we compre- 
hend the work of the architect and his artisans, notwithstanding the malf ormations» 
or 8BBthetic flaw?» or application of defective material in the constraction, and not- 
withstanding, perhaps, the faulty arrangement of the rooms inside as to their outfit 

and use. 5Vhä"iiSto*Tt?ftr 

Tho we may be ignorant as to the quality of building material, the chemistry of whlttnauybS^a« ' 

cement and the adaptneas of window-glass or door-hinges, yet knowing the idea ° 

underlying the whole, we can judge as to the identity of the draft and picture with «beS!LlSL''^if^ 

the work completed, [nthls sense we claim to have a correct view of history, to **^^*"''***«"''' 

know for what it is to be taken. JSIÄ'SÄ^S. 

This does not say that we should possess full knowledge of aU the events. In an S£*ui555J^ ^ ^ 

their bearings and JmittingSy and that, if we went so far in our pretensions, we were 
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The plan able to follow the execution of the plans with onr eyes. Bat vre claim that this even 

EecauRe'hid would have been possible, if our idea could Include freedom into the calculable, that 

matioi "**'^'" ^ ^ ^^^ normal course of things had not been thrown out of gear by the abuse of 
crowding liberty. Thought had to encounter this antagonism; and for this reason the plan, as 

front and on top. far as its execution and details are concerned, was withdrawn from view behind the 

malformations which crowded themselves to the front and on top. 

A lack of perspicuity will scarcely be charged against us. We took the advice of 
portion out the modesty uot to engage in the mysteries of numbers, when the remarkable cycles of 
to ^peoiflo^"^ ^S^ ^^^^ alluded to, which might have induced us to imitate Pythagorsean adven- 
modOTn nations, tures. For similar reasons we have not, as has been customary, portioned out the 
Up «neh ei«Mifle«tion of Mstorlcal tasks to thc modcm nations. No predecessor in the domain of our knowl- 
däloite.*^''^^^ °' ^go could convince us of the propriety of discussing such a classification of cultural 
By oonoeivinir advantages or defaulte. An aversion to all arbitrary treatment of history, weU jus- 
the cardinal tified by experience, caused us to maintain our reserve on that score, 
becomes ^^'^ And yet we say, that conceiving ite cardinal thought, we have come to under- 

throuffhout. stand history thoroughly. Since this thought was represented in the Logos, we took 
' the liberty to speak of a logic in history. Would we, however, be pressed to confine 
nofin the sense the Conception of logic to a mere methodology of reasoning, then, of course, we were 
of reMOTiS^/^*^ ^ ^^^ speaking of a Logic of History in a sense so subordinate. 

Voitobeiimitadbyth« Sooh limitation of lo£ric to the techniques of epistemolonrists is no longer nwncwsnry. 

*^te^ai* ^ Reasouinff must now have objective contents as it ever had them. But what today is termed 

Loffios— a set of rules regulatinsr the thinkinir process, a irencral theory on the technique of 
moderit'^ff^ reasoning, applicable to any object of Icnowledge— simply sets up mental shelvings regardless 
^ of tenets and objects of thought. Against such a dim inution of Logics to a sum of formulas and 

^^ a classification of syllogisms we enter our protest, and mean to stend aloof, as we have done, 

toße wfu'not'*'** from such cool Indifference as to contents of thought, toward thought in the concrete. When 
content itself modern logics will come to see the necessity of giving up such a position of impoverished 

with teaching aristocracy, it will not content itself with teaching dialectical thinking, but wiU teach think- 
thinKin?for'the ***' '®' *^® ***'* ^ knowing. It will then no more start from reason per se, either pure or 
sake of Knowing, uncritical, as the case may be, but from data of thought derived from outside. And with these 

contents the intellect will proceed from general cognitions— the universals for instance— in 
Intellect will in a ^ matter-of-fact manner upon its way towards entering into relation with metaphysics. Met« 
matter of fact aphysios sets out from the idea, or rather concept of purpose wherein alone rests the ration- 
manner, proceed ality of the thing per se. 

towards Tntoring ^^^^ coucept of that which is absolutely true, good, and beautiful, lies in the 
metir^h^sio«.'^* notiou of finality. Or, let it be stated more definitely, and under the same right as 

Erdmann in his Logics, that the logically qualified condition of thought must have 
"The appearance ^^^ ^^ Contents 'the Ultimate purpose to realise itself as the absolute reason, the 

of the Logos "T^OfiOS" 

comprises aU that ^^'^'^^ • 

is real." It Is the Logos "Whose appearance comprises all that is real**. So said HegeL 

""' We, however, who differ from him in thiH, that we hold the Bad to be something very 
But the bad real, must Substitute another attribute to the Logos and say, ''Whose appearance 

rmi?we"rather Comprises all that is true and holy I'* 

Sue."*** which is When we firmly took our position in the middle of the times and with the per- 
sonified universal reason of things, the Logos— we found in Him the empirical data 
rwJSty'a™'**'^**'** ^' reality all explained. Issuing from Him the pervasion of the world with the 
"iSJo?^ *n tiiö Infinite goes on. In Him as the chief of sufferers we found the real condition of the 
^*^' world to be such as to contain too much of that which "ought not to be". In Him as 

made^^ obv^us *^® Risen One we saw the world in its real condition, as- that which is adapted to 
^at there is undergo a metamorphosis and is designed for perfection, with respect to both the 
"wh?ch ought not etemal-splritual as well as the temporal-physical world. We found in the Logos 
^ ^" the key which unlocked the mysteries, and solved the enigmata of the natural and 

His resurrection the historical, that is, the moral world. In Him we found the plan, the theme, the 
condition of the purposci and goal of all the movements along the entire course of nature as well 
initi*adaptneM* ^ ^' hlstory. lu spltc of the darkucsses and malformations and caricatures of the 
to undergo a thought» we fouud the theme and the plan to pervade the whole fabric of mundane 
me morp os s, ^jjjjgn^^jQjjg^ q^j; Qf ^^^ couteuts of the thought thus revealed we may therefore be 

revealed the goal ^^ * positlou tojecoustruct the whole fabric, notwithstanding its being eclipsed, 
of all movements Just thls is the offlce of the Logic, or rather Metaphysics of History. "It has to 
as in history. ^^ fumlsh the principles of the inner connection and consistency of history, and has to 

define the character of those principles. By means of these it must become apparent 
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what historical knowledge must be, that is, of what— according to the nature of Metaphysio« of 
things historical— knowledge ought to consist, so that the formations apt to ensue ^^^'^' 
from the principles» •Tiistorics may be eonceiyed in their inner necessity as a system- Sope^ofWiS"^ 
atio unit** This is the formula circumscribing the scope of our science as given by metaphysics of 
StrodL Whatthetrueideais,namely, the consensus of principles underlying history, ' '^' snooi. 
we belieye to haye conyincingly set forth. Tet we may add in a closing remark, that: consensus of 

Inasmuch as the great design of the world is conceived in the Logos; and inas- ^{^|f^r&\? 
much as a development in freedom, answering the dignity of God and of man, was history, 
the necessary requisite even at the risk of intrusion on the part of the Bad and the fj,^^ Great desi 
evil:— we now can plainly seethe inner consistency of this universal history, tho of the world?" '° 
concealed under the mischief caused for the purpose of entangling and confusing the 
chüdren of men- ^^^^^ 

We observed the development from a germ to the new seed, under the aspect of a impartation of 
revelation of the eternal glory of the Logos, in the order of a g^radual impartation of the divinity of 
the Divine into the diversity of ci'eated life. rS^SSSthl®' 

This developing realisation is impossible without labor. It was designed and eternal glory of 
ordained from the outset that created life should actuate itself in concert with the ^ ^^^^^ 
Divine Will, even in that form which is inherent in the general order of things. 

If the thought, the purpose of the world, had arranged matters so as to accom- The deveiopinr 
plish its designs without the resistance of a substance to be formed or worked upon g^iorylmponibie 
with a view to its elevation— to accomplish its ends in a world of appearances and TOncurrent^ labor 
transient entities pure and simple without contrasts, the Beautiful could not have of created life, in 
manifested its variety and ended in glory. Sivfnrwiu^ ^^^ 

Where, without regard to the Bad, no concurring relations would have had to be ^^^ exercise for 
adjusted, and where diverging and centripetal tendencies would not have had to be the energies; 
bent back and to be bound up in common interests: there could have been no exercise ^„^ history 
for the energies, no emulation, no vitality. Where the purpose of the world would would be 
have moved mechanically in its selfeufficiency, in rounds of everlasting repetition "^^"^'^* ®* 
without impediment, without the conflict for maintaining selfhood against the mul- a Lo^ioof fact« 
tiplicity of distractions, there history would be inconceivable. f^^ cSS usISS***® 

History %as it is could not have been anything, if not the revelation of the glory of wrought by the 
the Logos as the monistic unit, and as the intensum absolutum within the extensive- '^' 
ness of temporal and created multiplicity. Surely we are entitled, therefore, to 
speak of a Logic of History, which insists upon asserting its thought by facts— a Logic ^'JJ. to*^'**^^*' 
which, true to itself, persists in realising its ideality despite all the mischief and con- confounded with 

fusion wrought out by the lie. much abused) is 

The thought which we found and dealt with under that name— so as not to con- nTOeäS-y in 
found it with the 'idea" of Hegel, for instance— is not an indiscreet, capricious no- itself and for its 

own sake 

tion, but is— as the eternal and fundamental idea, necessary in itself and for its own the truth.* 
sake— the troth. Hence it is not 'V Philosophy of History which is offered herewith. 

In view of that idea— identical with and given in the ground-plan— any treatise piJSnisMU the 
of this kind is by virtue of the nature of its matter more than a philosophy. This book ^^^^K^^ ^®^« 
at least, despite its defects in diction and arrangement of detail, claims to contain tha^n a philosophy 
more than that. If there be fallacies, they cannot invalidate the theme or underlying ^}J^ philosophy 
thought; the defects can only be charged against the mode of arguing, perhaps, and of 

the legibility of the style. 

Hence, its failings notwithstanding, the book is In essence 

THE PHHiOSOFHY OF HiSTOBT. 



